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THE BALKANS. 


By Captain J. FitzGeraip-Ler, V. D., First Punsan 
VOLUNTEER RILELES. 

Now that Peace has spread her silvery wings o’er the fields of red 
in the golden East, and grim-visaged War has smoothed his wrinkled 
front, the eyes of all men will be again directed, without fail, to the 
centre of gravity of European politics—the Balkan Peninsula. The 
Oriental Question, that spectre which has never yet been laid, is certain 
in the near future to fright the world and to fill the newspaper columns. 

And this whole question, apart from the jealousy, antipathy, 
greed and scheming of each European power for its own gain, resolves 
itself mainly into the very simple one of Nutionulity. Whenever 
this question of Nationality crops up, and when it depends on the 
will of such a very insignificant state as Greece to scttle it, as she 
has been trying to do in Crete, the Unity of the Great Powers of 
Europe is subject to a very severe test. 

There is another side to the question, which, in this matter-of- 
fact, stock-exchange age, is a very important one ; and that is, How is 
Turkey going to pay the debts she owes to Europe? But I had 
better take up in order the different phases of the Eastern Question. 

The great Empress Catharine the Second, the Russian Cleopatra, 
whose tastes and love were of infinite variety, set her mind on the 
restoration of the Greek Empire, as a godson of the great Empire 
of the North. Then, when the great conqueror of Eylau “the 
abominable” and the bloody field of Friedland met the Czar Alexander 
on the raft in the river Niemen, and the Peace of Tilsit began—a 
peace which made the grim old Berthier scowl and bite his nails 
worse than ever when he was writing out the provisos, and 
caused the foul-mouthed Augereau to blaspheme in still coarser and 
more horrible terms than he used even in the chancel of Notre Dame— 
this peace provided for the splitting up and parcelling out ct the 
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Turkish Empire between the Great Powers of Europe. This short- 
lived truce between the two great, rulers provided that France should 
have Albania, Thessaly, Greece and Crete; that Austria should 
content herself with Bosnia and part of Servia, and that Russia 
should have the lion’s share—all the rest. England, naturally, was 
not taken into the reckoning; and Prussia was still stunned and 
bleeding from the sledge-hammer blow of Jena. It is quite probable 
that the division would have actually taken place there and then, if 
the plunderers could have only agreed as to the partition of the booty. 
There was very little to stop them. Turkey was wallowing in the 
wild misrule of her own anarchy. Mustapha the Sultan had strangled 
his own brother and was slaughtering his own subjects, the Dahis; the 
Servians were rising, under Black George; the turbulent Janissaries 
were upsetting their campkettles* and clamouring at the palace gates 
for the head of the Grand Vizier. But, luckily for Turkey, Austria 
was not at all satisfied with her share of the proposed plunder ; 
indeed, to tell the truth, she was very angry at being offered so little. 
“Bosnia,” she said, “I can take any time I please, by simply jumping 
the Save ; and as for Servia, I look upon it as I would on a cabbage 
garden or a small farm for breeding pigs.” Besides, the shame of 
Austerlitz was by no means forgotten in three short years; and the 
Emperor of the East was not at all inclined to accept graciously any 
presents from his son-in-law, whom he still looked upon only as a 
clever and successful upstart. So Turkey escaped being split up, at 
least for the time being; and she lived to fight another day. 

In the third phase came a new factor which had never played 
any part in the game before, which took the card: ont of the hands 
of cold-blooded diplomacy, the Nationality and Religions of the 
several States in the Balkan Peninsula. 

In order to understand this part of the question clearly, and 
perhaps to take an interest in it, a short glance over the ethnographic 
and historic strata in the Peninsula is necessary. 

Going as far back as anything like reliable history teaches us, 
we find that the earliest inhabitants of this part of Europe must 
have been a people who, for want of a better name, I shall call the 
Thraco-Illyrians. It would seem that they were related to the 
Armenians; anyhow, they came from the same quarter, their names 
and language were similar to those of the Armenians, and they were 
certainly a branch of the great Indo-European race. The Illyrians 
settled down along the eastern shores of the Adriatic, and ultimately 
split up into the Illyrians proper, to the north of the Schumb, the 
Epirotes and tolians to the south of that river. The Thracians 
took possession of the eastern parts of the Peninsula, between the 
Danube and the Aigean Sea. 

The great Macedonian Empire was built up under Philip; and 
the formidable, victorious phalanx of Alexander, which made its 
name terrible from the Hellespont to the Sutlej, consisted for the 
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most part of Illyrians and Thracians; but after the death of the 
great conqueror the Macedonian Empire melted rapidly away. In 
the third century B. C., the fierce and predatory Kelts came into 
the Peninsula from the north-west; founded two Empires, one 
to the north and the other to the south of the Balkans, and carried 
out a regular war of annihilation against the original inhabitants 
of the land. In the second century A. D., wild Scythian tribes and 
a Germanic or Gothic tribe, the Bastarns, appeared for the first time 
on the banks of the broad Danube. 

After the destruction of Carthage the Romans resolved to 
conquer the Balkan Peninsula; but they only succeeded in doing 
this after long, costly, and bloody wars. Crassus made the present 
Bulgaria a Roman province in 29 B. C.; Tiberius conquered Thracia 
in 26 A. D., and, after hard fighting, the Emperor Trajan conquered 
Dacia, the present Roumania. In the northern parts of these 
conquered lands, and particularly along the Danube, were fixed the 
teadaunesess of the Roman Legions. Around these sprang up Roman 
colonies, which, as years went on, succeeded in Romanising the 
surrounding country ; but the southern parts of the Peninsula still kept 
to Greek customs and the Greek language. The Latin language 
gradually got mixed up with the languages spoken by the original 
mhabitants: and the result was a patois or hybrid form of speech, 
which is now dignified by the name of Roumanian. 

In the third century A. D., the conquered barbarians began to 
settle down in the fertile lands south of the Danube; the Slavs were 
prominent among them ; and, indeed, as far back as the fifth century 
A.D., this race began to be of some importance in the Byzantine 
Empire. The raging flood of the Huns, and then that of the Goths, 
swept over Europe, bringing ruin and devastation in their track ; and 
they drove the Slavs down to the very shores of the Augean Sea. 
Towards the end of the fifth century A. D., there appeared for the 
first time on the Danube some tribes of Finnish or Tartar origin, the 
Bulgarians. It is acommon mistake of writers who ought to know 
better to call the Bulgarians Slavs. The Bulgarians are not Slavs ; 
they are of the same origin as the Turks themselves. They crossed 
the Danube from the north in 629 A. D.; they soon conquered the 
eastern part of the Peninsula, and founded what it pleased them to call 
an Empire, with the capital Preslav (now called by the Turkish name 
of Eski Stamboul); but they soon became lost among the surround- 
ing Slav tribes, adopting their language and customs, while of all their 
own they kept only the name. ‘These were very bad times for the 
Roumanians, the Illyrians, and the Thracians; they were either 
conquered by the Bulgarians, and treated worse than beasts of 
burden, or they were driven into the ravines and fastnesses of the 
Balkans and Carpathians, to live like beasts of prey or to die from 
hunger and cold. The Greeks, having quietly submitted, held on 
to the towns of the sea coasts. 

The Bulgarians now fought with the Byzantines; conquered 
Sofia in 809, Adrianople in 813. They even went so far as to besiege 
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Constantinople, but they could not take it; that honour and glory was 
reserved for a greater and more martial race. Their Czar Boris, 
in 864 A. D., introduced a special form of the Christian religion, a 
peculiarly national cult, in spite of the anathemas of the Pope and 
the angry opposition of the Byzantine patriarch. 

The golden age of the Bulgarian Empire lasted from about 888 
to 922 A. D., under the Czar called Simeon the Great. He made the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate absolutely independent; and it may be said 
that it was he who created a real national Bulgarian Church. He took 
to himself the title of “Czar of the Bulgarians and all the Greeks ;” 
he ruled over Mysia, Macedonia, the greater part of Thrace, Thessaly, 
Epirus as far as the Gulf of Arta, a great part of the Adriatic coast, 
part of Servia, Wallachia, and part of Hungary and Transylvania. 
During his time a Bulgarian literature sprang up; a literature which, 
later on, was claimed and taken over by the Russians as their own. 

After the death of Simeon the Great the Bulgarian Empire 
fell to pieces. Macedonia and Thrace gained their independence, 
and formed themselves into a separate Empire under Schishmann. 
The Servians shook themselves loose ; and not only did the untamed 
Magyar of the Hungarian plains throw off the Bulgarian yoke, but 
he crossed the Danube as a robber, burning and plundering the cities 
of his former masters. Towards the end of the tenth century, hosts 
of Russians came down from the north-e and overran Bulgaria; 
and lest the humiliation of the fallen Empire should not be complete, 
the Greeks conquered its ruins. “This,” as Napoleon bitterly 
remarked when he heard of the desertion of Bernadotte, “this is the 
ass’s kick indeed.” And now, after an existence of three hundred 
years, the Bulgarian Empire was wiped out of existence, and heard of 
no more. Yet a small part of West Bulgaria still kept up a semblance 
of independence. But the strong and cruel Emperor Basilius the 
Second, the “Bulgarian-killer,” mounted the Byzantine throne in 1016, 
and made an end of even this nominal relic of Bulgarian freedom. 

The whole of the Balkan Peninsula was now practically in the 
hands of the Byzantines, and they held their power for nearly two 
hundred years. ‘Towards the end of the eleventh and the beginning 
of the twelfth centuries the fierce tribles of the Petschenegians and 
Polavzians invaded the Byzantine Empire, from the north; the 
yellow-haired, big-boned Normans came all the way from the shores 
of the Baltic, landed in Albania, and conquered a part of Epirus and 
Macedonia; and the Bulgarians rose twice in rebellion, but were 
defeated with terrible slaughter, and many of their towns handed 
over to Greek colonists. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the Byzantine Empire 
itself began to totter under repeated attacks from all sides. The 
Bulgarians again rose in rebellion, reconquered a large part. of 
the country between the Balkans and the Danube, declared their 
independence, and made Tirnova their capital. This took place in 
1186; and about the same time the Servians shook off the Byzantine 
yoke, and made Belgrade their capital. 
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In the beginning of the thirteenth century, somewhere about 
the year 1204, Constantinople, the capital of the Christians of 
the East, fell before an army of Christians from the West,—an 
army for the most part composed of all the cut-throats in Europe, 
who had set out to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, the Crusaders 
from Venice, Lombardy, the Netherlands, and France—and the glory 
departed from the Empire of the East. The pieces into which 
it was broken set up as little principalities, partly under Latin, 
partly under Greek rulers. One of these latter, Michael Paleologos, 
conquered Constantinople in 1261, and so restored, at least by name, 
the Byzantine Empire, for a time. Butit never regained its former 
power and importance. 

In the meantime, the Servians had extended and strengthened 
their rule, at the expense of the Bulgarians. Under their ruler, 
Stepen Duschan, who reigned from 1331 to 1355, they conquered a 
large part of the Peninsula; but they did not succeed in getting 
any of the important seaports into their power. As far as Church 
matters were concerned, they followed the example of old Bulgaria, 
by establishing for themselves an independent State Church. 

And now we come to a memorable epoch in the history of the 
Balkan Peninsula. In the long and sanguinary war between Bulgaria 
and Servia, the Byzantines, to keep the peace as far as possible, 
had recourse to the same expedient as formerly had the kings of 
the Britons against the Picts and Scots. They hired men belonging 
to a new and terrible race of invaders from the East—the Othman 
Turks. These fierce and brave hirelings were not slow to observe 
the beauty and richness, and also the inherent weakness of the new 
land. Their hosts came across the Hellespont, captured Gallipoli, 
Adrianople and Philipopolis; in 1389 they deteated and almost 
destroyed a huge Servian army on the terrible field of Kossovo ; they 
went on conquering and to conquer ; Semendria fell before them ; and 
so did the Bulgarian capital, Tirnova, after a three months’ siege. 

The Hungarians, originally of the same family as the Turks 
themselves, collected together a large army to stem the rising 
flood of Othman conquest. The armies met at Varna, a seaport on 
the Bulgarian coast ; and they fought all through a long summer’s 
day, in the year 1444. The Magyar sustained his reputation as a 
stout fighting man; but the Turks, with their razor-like_scimitars, 
hollow-backed and weighted with quicksilver to give additional force 
to every blow, mowed down the ranks of the Hungarians as_ reapers 
cut down ripe corn in harvest time. Nine years after this victory 
they gained their greatest victory by the capture of Constantinople 
after a long and brave defence ; and since that time they have held 
undisputed rule on the banks of the Bosphorus. They conquered 
Hungary, and on two occasions, 1529 and 1688, carried the Crescent 
to the very gates of Vienna. But when Solyman the Magnificent was 
succeeded by Selim the Sot ; when the Janissaries, sunk in luxury and 
debauchery, forgot the art of war for the inglorious pleasures of peace ; 
when the Palace was ruled by cunuchs and the Divan by priests, then 
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By Captain J. FirzGeratn-Lee, V. D., First Punsan 
VoLUNTEER RIFLES. 

Now that Peace has spread her silvery wings o'er the fields of red 
in the golden East, and grim-visaged War has smoothed his wrinkled 
front, the eyes of all men will be again directed, without. fail, to the 
centre of gravity of European politics—the Balkan Peninsula. The 
Oriental Question, that spectre which has never yet been laid, is certain 
in the near future to fright the world and to fill the newspaper columns. 

And this whole question, apart from the jealousy, antipathy, 
greed and scheming of each European power for its own gain, resolves 
itself mainly into the very simple one of Nationality. Whenever 
this question of Nationality crops up, and when it depends on the 
will of such a very insignificant state as Ureece to settle it, as she 
has been trying to do in Crete, the Unity of the Great Powers of 
Europe is subject to a very severe test. 

There is another side to the question, which, in this matter-of- 
fact, stuck-exchange age, is a very important one; and that is, How is 
Turkey going to pay the debts she owes to Europe? But I had 
better take up in order the different, phases of the Eastern Question. 

The great Empress Catharine the Second, the Russian Cleopatra, 
whose tastes and love were of infinite variety, set her mind on the 
restoration of the Greek Empire, asa godson of the great Empire 
of the North. Then, when the great conqueror of Eylau “the 
abominable ” and the bloody field of Friedland met the Czar Alexander 
on the raft in the river Niemen, and the Peace of Tilsit began—a 
peace which made the grim old Berthier scowl and bite his nails 
worse than ever when he was writing out the provisos, and 
caused the foul-mouthed Augercau to blaspheme in still coarser and 
more horrible terms than he used even in the chancel of Notre Dame— 
this peace provided for the splitting up and parcelling out ct the 
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Turkish Empire between the Great Powers of Europe. This short- 
lived truce between the two great rulers provided that France should 
have Albania, Thessaly, Greece and Crete; that Austria should 
content herself with Bosnia and part of Servia, and that Russia 
should have the lion's share—all the rest. England, naturally, was 
not taken into the reckoning; and Prussia was still stunned and 
bleeding from the sledge-hammer blow of Jena. It is quite probable 
that the division would have actually taken place there and then, if 
the plunderers could have only agreed as to the partition of the booty. 
There was very little to stop them. Turkey was wallowing in the 
wild misrule of her own anarchy. Mustapha the Sultan had strangled 
his own brother and was slaughtering his own subjects, the Dahis: the 
Servians were rising, under Black George; the turbulent Janissaries 
were upsetting their campkettles* and clamouring at the palace gates 
for the head of the Grand Vizier. But, luckily for Turkey, Austria 
was not at all satisfied with her share of the proposed plunder ; 
indeed, to tell the truth, she was very angry at being offered so little. 
“ Bosnia,” she said, “I can take any time I please, by simply jumping 
the Save ; and as for Servia, I look upon it as I would on a cabbage 
garden or a small farm for breeding pigs.” Besides, the shame of 
Austerlitz was by no means forgotten in three short years; and the 
Emperor of the East was not at all inclined to accept graciously any 
presents from his son-in-law, whom he stil] looked upon only as a 
clever and successful upstart. So Turkey escaped being split up, at 
least for the time being; and she lived to fight another day. 

In the third phase came a new factor which had never played 
any part in the game before, which took the card: ont of the hands 
of cold-blooded diplomacy, the Nationality and Religions of the 
several States in the Balkan Peninsula. 

In order to understand this part of the question clearly, and 
perhaps to take an interest in it, a short glance over the ethnographic 
and historic strata in the Peninsula is necessary. 

Going as far back as anything like reliable history teaches us, 
we find that the earliest inhabitants of this part of Europe must 
have been a people who, for want of a better name, I shall call the 
Thraco-Illyrians. It would seem that they were related to the 
Armenians; anyhow, they came frum the same quarter, their names 
and language were similar to those of the Armenians, and they were 
certainly a branch of the great Indo-European race. The Illyrians, 
settled down along the eastern shores of the Adriatic, and ultimately 
split up into the Illyrians proper, to the north of the Schumb, the 
Epirotes and /Etolians to the suuth of that river. The Thracians 
took possession of the eastern parts of the Peninsula, between the 
Danube and the Agean Sea. 

The great Macedonian Empire was built up under Philip; and 
the formidable, victorions phalanx of Alexander, which made its 
name terrible from the Hellespont to the Sutlej, consisted tor the 
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most part of Illyrians and Thracians; but after the death of the 
great conqueror the Macedonian Empire melted rapidly away. In 
the third century B. C., the fierce and predatory Kelts came into 
the Peninsula from the north-west; founded two Empires, one 
to the north and the other to the south of the Balkans, and carried 
out a regular war of annihilation against the original inhabitants 
of the land. In the second century A. D., wild Scythian tribes and 
a Germanic or Gothic tribe, the Bastarns, appeared for the first time 
on the banks of the broad Danube. 

After the destruction of Carthage the Romans resolved to 
conquer the Balkan Peninsula; but they only succeeded in doing 
this after long, costly, and bloody wars. Crassus made the present 
Bulgaria a Roman province in 29 B. C.; Tiberius conquered Thracia 
in 26 A. D., and, after hard fighting, the Emperor Trajan conquered 
Dacia, the present Roumania. In the northern parts of these 
conquered lands, and particularly along the Danube, were fixed the 
headin of the Roman Legions. Around these sprang up Roman 
colonies, which, as years went on, succeeded in Romanising the 
surrounding country : but the southern parts of the Peninsula still kept 
to Greek customs and the Greek language. The Latin language 
gradually got mixed up with the languages spoken by the original 
inhabitants: and the result was a putvix or hybrid form of speech, 
which is now dignified by the name of Roumanian. 

In the third century A. D., the conquered barbarians began to 
settle down in the fertile lands south of the Danube; the Slavs were 
prominent among them ; and, indeed, as far back as the fifth century 
A.D. this race began to be of some importance in the Byzantine 
Empire. The raging flood of the Huns, and then that of the Goths, 
swept over Europe, bringing ruin and devastation in their track ; and 
they drove the Slavs down to the very shores of the Aigean Sea. 
Towards the end of the fifth century A. D., there appeared for the 
first time on the Danube some tribes of Finnish or Tartar origin, the 
Bulgarians. It is a common mistake of writers who ought to know 
better to call the Bulgarians Slavs. The Bulgarians are not Slavs; 
they are of the same origin as the Turks themselves. They crossed 
the Danube from the north in 629 A. D.; they soon conquered the 
eastern part of the Peninsula, and founded what it pleased them to call 
an Empire, with the capital Preslav (now called by the Turkish name 
of Eski Stamboul); but they soon became lost among the surround- 
ing Slav tribes, adopting their language and customs, while of all theit 
own they kept only the name. These were very bad times for the 
Roumanians, the Illyrians, and the Thracians; they were either 
conquered by the Bulgarians, and treated worse than beasts of 
burden, or they were driven into the ravines and fastnesses of the 
Balkans and Carpathians, to live like beasts of prey or to die from 
hunger and cold. The Greeks, having quietly submitted, held on 
to the towns of the sea coasts. 

The Bulgarians now fought with the Byzantines; conquered 
Sofia in 809, Adrianople in 813. They even went so far as to besiege 
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Constantinople, but they could not take it; that honour and glory was 
reserved for a greater and more martial race. Their Czar Boris, 
in 864 A. D., introduced a special form of the Christian religion, a 
peculiarly national cult, in spite of the anathemas of the Pope and 
the angry opposition of the Byzantine patriarch. 

The golden age of the Bulgarian Empire lasted from about 888 
to 922 A. D., under the Czar called Simeon the Great. He made the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate absolutely independent; and it may be said 
that it was he who created a real national Bulgarian Church. He took 
to himself the title of “Czar of the Bulgarians and all the Greeks ;” 
he ruled over Mysia, Macedonia, the greater part of Thrace, Thessaly, 
Epirus as far as the Gulf of Arta, a great part of the Adriatic coast, 
part of Servia, Wallachia, and part of Hungary and Transylvania. 
During his time a Bulgarian literature sprang up; a literature which, 
later on, was claimed and taken over by the Russians as their own. 

After the death of Simeon the Great the Bulgarian Empire 
fell to pieces. Macedonia and Thrace gained their independence, 
and formed themselves into a separate Empire under Schishmann. 
The Servians shook theinselves loose ; and not only did the untamed 
Magyar of the Hungarian plains throw off the Bulgarian yoke, but 
he crossed the Danube as a robber, burning and plundering the cities 
of his former masters. Towards the end of the tenth century, hosts 
of Russians came down from the north-east and overran Bulgaria; 
and lest the humiliation of the fallen Empire should not be complete, 
the Greeks conquered its ruins. “This,” as Napoleon bitterly 
remarked when he heard of the desertion of Bernadotte, “this is the 
ass’s kick indeed.” And now, after an existence of three hundred 
years, the Bulgarian Empire was wiped out of existence, and heard of 
no more. Yet a sinall part of West Bulgaria still kept up a semblance 
of independence. But the strong and cruel Emperor Basilius the 
Second, the “Bulgarian-killer,” mounted the Byzantine throne in 1016, 
and made an end of even this nominal relic of Bulgarian freedom. 

The whole of the Balkan Peninsula was now practically in the 
hands of the Byzantines, and they held their power for nearly two 
hundred years. ‘Towards the end of the eleventh and the beginning 
of the twelfth centuries the fierce tribles of the Petschenegians and 
Polavzians invaded the Byzantine Empire, from the north; the 
yellow-haired, big-boned Normans came ell the way from the shores 
of the Baltic, landed in Albania, and conquered a part of Epirus and 
Macedonia; and the Bulgarians rose twice in rebellion, but were 
defeated with terrible slaughter, and many of their towns handed 
over to Greek colonists. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the Byzantine Empire 
itself began to totter under repeated attacks from all sides. The 
Bulgarians again rose in rebellion, reconquered a large part of 
the country between the Balkans and the Danube, declared their 
independence, and made Tirnova their capital. This tock place in 
1186; and about the same time the Servians shook off the Byzantine 
yoke, and made Belgrade their capital. 
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In the beginning of the thirteenth century, somewhere about 
the year 1204, Constantinople, the capital of the Christians of 
the East, fell before an army of Christians from the West,—an 
army for the most part composed of all the cut-throats in Europe, 
who had set out to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, the Crusaders 
from Venice, Lombardy, the Netherlands, and France—and the glory 
departed from the Empire of the East. The pieces into which 
it was broken set up as little principalities, partly under Latin, 
partly under Greek rulers. One of these latter, Michael Paleologos, 
conquered Constantinople in 1261, and so restored, at least by name, 
the Byzantine Empire, for a time. But it never regained its former 
power and importance. 

In the meantime, the Servians had extended and_ strengthened 
their rule, at the expense of the Bulgarians. Under their ruler, 
Stepen Duschan, who reigned from 1331 to 1355, they conquered a 
large part of the Peninsula; but they did not succeed in getting 
any of the important seaports into their power. As far as Churcl 
matters were concerned, they followed the example of old Bulgaria, 
by establishing for themselves an independent State Church. 

And now we come toa memorable epoch in the history of the 
Balkan Peninsula. In the long and sanguinary war between Bulgaria 
and Servia, the Byzantines, to keep the peace as far as possible, 
had recourse to the same expedient as formerly had the kings of 
the Britons against the Picts and Scots. They hired men belonging 
to a new and terrible race of invaders from the East—the Othman 
Turks. These fierce and brave hirclings were not slow to observe 
the beauty and richness, and also the inherent weakness of the new 
land. Their hosts came across the Hellespont, captured Gallipoli, 
Adrianople and Philipopolis; in 1389 they defeated and almost 
destroyed a huge Servian army on the terrible field of Kossovo ; they 
went on conquering and tu conquer ; Semendria fell before them ; and 
sv did the Bulgarian capital, Tirnova, after a three months’ siege. 

The Hungarians, originally of the same family as the Turks 
themselves, collected together a large army to stem the rising 
flood of Othman conquest. The armies met at Varna, a seaport on 
the Bulgarian coast ; and they fought all through a long summer's 
day, in the year 1444. The Magyar sustained his reputation as a 
stout fighting man; but the Turks, with their razor-like scimitars, 
hollow-backed and weighted with quicksilver to give additional force 
to every blow, mowed down the ranks of the Hungarians as reapers 
cut down ripe corn in harvest time. Nine years after this victory 
they gained their greatest victory by the capture of Constantinople 
after a long and brave defence ; and since that time they have held 
undisputed rule on the banks of the Bosphorus. They conquered 
Hungary, and on two occasions, 1529 and 1683, carried the Crescent 
to the very gates of Vienna. But when Solyman the Magnificent was 
succeeded by Selim the Sot ; when the Janissaries, sunk in luxury and 
debauchery, forgot the art of war for the inglorious pleasures of peace ; 
when the Palace was ruled by eunuchs and the Divan by priests, then 
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did the glory of the Crescent fade, and the Turks were driven back, 
step by step, until, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, they 
were confined to the boundaries of the Balkan Peninsula. 

When the Christian peoples of the Peninsula were conquered by 
the Turks they were treated in the most inhuman manner, worse 
than if they had been outlaws. Not only were they loaded with 
heavy taxes, but a certain proportion of their male children were 
taken from them annually, by force, and trained up as soldiers in the 
army of the Sultan. They were at all times subject to ill-treatment 
and outrage, to put a stop to which the Government had seldom the 
will and stiil seldomer the power. 

In order in some measure to get rid of, or avoid, this unbearable 
oppression, some of the subject Slavs embraced the religion of Islam ; 
the number was not very large, but the new converts became more 
bigoted Musulmans than ever the Turks had been. A good many 
of the Albanians forsook the Christian faith to follow the doctrines of 
the Prophet ; so did some of the Bulgarians, who, on account of this, 
got the name of “ Pomaks.” Rebellion was always smouldering above 
the Balkans and in the west of the Peninsula, now and then bursting 
up in spasmodic spurts of flame which were always quenched in 
blood. The heroes in these small rebellions were called “ Haiducks ;” 
and the songs and legends of these Haiducks still form the stock-in- 
trade of Bulgarian folklore. All this time not only were the Slavs 
oppressed by the Turks, but they were robbed of all independence in 
their religion, by the rulers of the Greek Church. There is no white 
man, not even the Jew, who knows so well how to flourish under 
tyranny as the Greek. And the Patriarchs of the Greek Church 
played their game so well that they gained a certain independence 
for themselves, and to them a still greater boon, the liberty 
of bullying their fellow-Christians. They suppressed the indepen- 
dent Patriarchates of Tirnova, Ochrida, and Ipek, and brought 
all professing Slavs under the direct rule of the Greek Patriarch at 
Stamboul. As a rule, there is no tyranny more cruel than that of 
a powerful religious community, and the ruling Greek priests, in this 
case, formed no exception to the rule. In a short time they had 
completely wiped out all traces of a national Slav Church, both in 
Bulgaria and Servia, and had substituted the doctrines of their own 
Church in its place. They persecuted with the greatest bitterness 
the followers of the old Slav Church; they collected and burned all 
the books they could find which were written in the Slav dialect. 
They got into their hands all the churches, religious houses and 
schools, and became « power, cruel and hated, in the land. 

And now the question assumes for us a three-fold aspect— 

(1) the rising of the subject races against their political 
oppressors ; 

(2) their impatience to throw off the yoke imposed on them 
from a religious point of view 

(3) the jealous rivalry of Bulgarians, Servians, and Greeks, each 
striving to gain predominant power in the Peninsula. 
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The fighting of the Haiducks had given expression to the 
discontent of the subject races, but up to that time had never 
seriously threatened Turkish rule, until, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the rebellion of some of the subject races assumed 
a purely political character, and now for the first time became a 
factor which European powers were compelled to take into account. 

A rebellion which broke out in Servia, under Black George, in 
1804, was certainly encouraged and supported by Russia, who went 
w war with Turkey in 1806. But Russia soon found that she had a 
more formidable enemy than Turkey to fight: the legions of Napoleon 
were tramping across Europe towards the east, flushed with the 
brilliant victories of Austerlitz, Ulm, Auerstaat, and Jena; and they 
would prove to be rough play-fellows. So the Peace of Bukharest 
was concluded between Russia and Turkey. According to the 
conditions of this Peace, Servia was still to remain tributary to 
Turkey. This did not suit Black George at all; so he continued the 
war, but he got badly beaten, and was driven across the Danube 
into Austrian territory. But a new rebel leader, Milosch Obrenovitch, 
sprang up in his place, who, aftera few years’ fighting, won concessions 
from the Sublime Porte which made Servia semi-independent. Now 
Black George came back again, but Milosch got him treacherously 
murdered—a crime that was never forgotten nor forgiven until a few 
years ago, when the great-grandson of Milosch and his wretched wife 
were hacked to pieces by the swords of the Servian officers. 

Of much greater importance than the Servian rebellion was the 
Greek struggle for freedom which broke out in 1821. This was 
supported by some of the European Powers, notably England, and 
it brought on a Russo-Turkish War in 1828. In the next year, by 
the Peace of Adrianople, Turkey had to acknowledge the 
independence of Greece and the autonomy of the Danubian 
principalities. Greece elected a king from the German princely 
house of Wittelsbach; and the principalities had the privilege of 
electing their own Hospodars, or rulers. 

The Russian Eagle now wished to take under the shadow of his 
rotecting wing all members of the Greek Church, especially those 
iving in Turkey. The Sultan naturally objected to this, and so 
Russia went to war. This war lasted from 1853 to 1856; and 
although it caused great excitement and unrest in the Peninsula, 
yet it left things political there nearly as it had found them. Servia 
was getting ready an army to assist Russia at the commencement of 
the war; but Austria stepped in and put a stop to any further 
military preparations on the part of the little State. Greece hoped 
at least for a great increase of territory, if not for the restoration in 
all its glory of the old Greek Empire. In the beginning of 1854, 
Greek officers and volunteers went into Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Epirus, to stir up rebellion in these places; money and munitions 
of war were sent to them. The Turkish Government demanded 
an explanation; Greece returned a shuffling reply, and diplomatic 
relations were broken off between the two countries, But France 
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and England now appeared on the scene, and ranged themselves 
on the side of Turkey. The two Western Powers sent a sha 
warning to Greece; and when this had no effect, a fleet of the 
allies appeared before Piraeus, a body of French troops landed and 
took possession of the harbour. This brought the Greeks to their 
senses ; they agreed to all the demands of the Western Powers, and 
promised unconditional neutrality. 

In 1862 internal troubles in Greece caused King Otto to 
abdicate ; and he was succeeded by the Danish Prince George. A 
great many moves were made now on the diplomatic chessboard into 
which it would be of little interest to enter here; but one of them 
was the presenting of the Ionian Islands to Greece by Great Britain. 

In 1866 the Christians of the island of Crete rose up against 
Turkish rule and declared a union of the island with Greece. 
Volunteers, with arms, ammunition, and money, flowed into Crete; 
and in November 1868 the Greek Foreign Minister, Deliyannis, 
openly declared that Greece intended to annex the island. Upon 
this, Turkey sent an ultimatuin to Athens; it was not accepted: the 
Greek Ambassador left Constantinople, and a Turkish army was 
concentrated in Thessaly. But Greece had never the slightest 
intention of looking into the eyes of the grim Moslem, or of crossing 
swords with him: she appealed to the European Powers, who, after 
a sound rating, told her that she had to give up all interference in 
Crete, which she gladly did, and breathed freely at being let off so 
easily. It is interesting to note the attitude of Prussia all this time. 
There was no talk in Berlin about the “mailed fist” or the 
“Pomeranian grenadier;” nobody cared three straws for the opinion 
of Prussian statesmen. As far back as the year of Waterloo, a 
poor young Dane of good family got a charity scholarship in 
the Military Academy of Berlin. He was of small, slight build, 
with an expression of face so hard that it seemed to be cut in marble; 
square jaw, thin lips, and eyes of the clearest light blue. He was 
lent to the Turkish Government, in 1828, and he drew up a scheme 
for the defence of the Balkan Peninsula against any attack from the 
north. But this scheme was nothing to one he drew up, forty years 
afterwards, in the winter of 1868, for an offensive war against France, 
a scheme which was successfully carried out two years afterwards, 
and which could not help proving a success; for the man was Von 
Moltke. With Von Roon and Bismarck he reorganised the Prussian 
army, and made it the most formidable fighting machine of modern 
times. But it reached no perfection until about the middle of the 
sixties ; and the Prussian threat of an attack on Austria, in 1856, 
in case that this Power interfered in the Crimean War, was mere 
empty bluff and nothing more. 

sturning now to the Danube principalities, we find that, 
according to the Treaty of Paris, 1856, but in the teeth of the most 
energetic opposition on the part of Turkey, the two States of 
of Moldavia and Wallachia were united into one principality under 
the name of Roumania; and in 1866 Prince Karl of Hohenzollern 
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was elected as ruler. From this time onward Roumania may be 
looked upon as practically independent. The national Servian 
movement, which aimed at the union of all Servians, had attracted 
attention in the years 1848 and 1849 during the Civil War in 
Austria, when Servia encouraged, by presents of arms and money, 
the Servians who lived in Hungary to fight on the side of Austna 
against the valiant and patriotic Kossuth. ‘The Magyars, with their 
retentive memory for injuries received, which is a strong trait in the 
character of all Asiatic peoples, have never forgotten this, and have 
never forgiven Servia. And it will be found that on the death of the 
present Austrian Emperor, when the Dual Empire fails to pieces 
and Hungary becomes absolutely independent, the Magyar will take 
a heavy and bitter revenge. I have often talked to Hungarians about 
Servia, and to Servians about Hungary; and I always found that 
the hatred of each towards the other was like the natural hatred 
between dogs and wolves. 

Of all the tributary States of the Ottoman Empire there is none 
which has always been better treated than Servia. And yet, in 
1862, the Servians rose up and massacred every Turk, man, woman, 
and child on whom they could lay hands. The Turks who were 
left alive fled from Servia; only Belgrade and a few smaller 
fortresses acknowledged the authority of the Sublime Porte, and 
the Turks cleared out of even these places in 1867. 

In the meantime, the constant struggles of the Bulgarians 
against the tyranny of the Greck Patriarchate in Constantinople had 
pushed the question of Bulgarian nationality to the front. In the 
year 1835, and in the town of Gabrova, the first national Bulgarian 
school was founded by public subscriptions, and the first Bulgarian 
periodical was published in 1844, The number of schools quickly 
increased ; education brought in its train all its usual blessings, and 
the social condition of the people improved all round. The higher 
dignitaries of the Church, nearly all of whom were Greek by birth, 
had no respect from, and very little influence over, the people ; so 
the Bulgarians demanded Bishops of their own nationality. Strange 
to say, the Turkish Government granted this demand, gave them 
Bulgarian Bishops, with the title of “ Exarch,” and after many years’ 
slavery the Bulgarian National Church became free and independent 
again, in 1872. 

The war which, under different names and forms, raged over 
the Balkan Peninsula from 1875 to 1878, was purely and simply 
a war of nationalities. Servia, always ambitious, sullen and turbu- 
lent, had, in the beginning of 1875, sent emissaries all over Bosnia 
and Herzogovina to preach and stir up rebellion. But the population 
in_ these lands is not in the least warlike ; and the wretched, ragged, 
half-starved, badly-armed mob which the Turk swept from the field 
of Banialuka and chased all the way to the banks of the Save was 
not worthy even of the name of a rebel army. Austria was looking 
on at these events with the greatest interest; for she wants a clear 
run down through these lands to the valley of the Vardar and the 
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beautiful harbour of Salonika. The Bosnian was crushed ; but the 
Bulgarian is a man of different mettle, and the men of the Eastern 
Balkans were in deadly earnest this time. In the Sredna Gora, 
Gabrova, and Kotal, they stood up face to face against the Turkish 
troops; but they were beaten with tremendous losses. Then began 
that wholesale butchery of the inhabitants which will go down in 
history as an everlasting stain on the name of Turkish rule. 
European diplomatists sent warnings, Mr. Gladstone wrote pamph- 
lets, and made speeches; but the murder and massacre went on 
without ceasing ; as the Turks themselves . “The dogs may bark, 
but the caravan keeps moving on all the same.” At last, in 1876, 
Servia and Montenegro took up arms to as the Bulgarians against 
the common oppressor. Montenegro was fairly lucky in a few small 
fights ; but what she did had but very little influence on the general 
course of affairs. Servia, on the other hand, was very unfortunate ; 
and, although her army was led by experienced Russian officers, she 
was hopelessly beaten on the field of Dyunis, on the last day of 
October 1876. The road into Servia now lay open to the victorious 
Turk, and there was nothing to prevent the Crescent. from proudly 
floating again over the white bastions of Belgrade. But just at this 
time a leading article appeared in the Moscow Gazette, the most 
astounding words ever read in a Russian newspaper. The last 
sentence ran like this: “The Russian people will, if necessary, go to 
war for the sake of their co-religionists and brothers who are groaning 
under the iron rule of the Turk: and if the Czar will not lead his 
people to the war, the people will go to war without the Czar ;” and that 
this was no mere blutf was proved by the fact that the day after the 
article appeared the Czar sent an ultimatum to Turkey to say that 
any further advance into Servia would be looked upon as a ccstes 
belli. So in February 1877 a short and hollow peace was patched 
up. But it did not last long, nor was it ever meant to last. The 
fact of the matter is that Russia wanted to fight, and she casily 
found an excuse in the notorious Bulgarian atrocities. Up to 
the present it was only the little dogs playing about the arena; 
but now the doors of the dens were open and the lions were to 
be let loose. 

All over the beautiful but unhappy land from the Danube to 
the sea, over the cornfields of Rumelia, the green valleys at the foot 
of the Balkans, and the rose-gardens of Kezanlik, the horrors of a 
great war wrought havoc and destruction. 

The principal events of this war and the state of the Balkan 
Peninsula since then are worthy of a special article to themselves, 
The events which took place and some of the sights I saw during 
that terrible time are indelibly fixed in my memory much deeper 
than if they had been the greatest pleasures of life. A man may 
forget what the furniture was like in a hotel where he had champagne 
dinners every night in the week; but he will never forget his 
surroundings when in scenes of pillage, and murder, and blood, and 
death, he had to live on half-raw potatoes and melted snow. 


NAPOLEON AND ORIENTAL CONQUEST. 
By Mavor R. G. Burton, 947TH RussELt’s INFANTRY. 


__In his speech on Imperial Defence in May last, Mr. Balfour 
said: “The invasion of India has been the dream of many military 
dreamers in the past, and it has been the bugbear of successive 
Governments in this country. Napoleon certainly thought it could 
be accomplished, and I believe he thought it could be accomplished 
even after his abortive expedition to Egypt.” That it has been 
not merely a dream, but in many instances an accomplished fact, was 
fully set forth by the present writer in the ‘Journal’ of this Institu- 
tion for July 1903, when a description was given of all the invasions 
of India recorded in history from that of Alexander of Macedon in 
327 B.C. to the incursions of Ahmad Khan between 1747 and 
1759. It may be interesting to pursue still further the subject of 
Oriental conquest, in so far as it was carried out by Napoleon 
Bonaparte in his expedition to Egypt or projected in the soaring 
imagination of that extraordinary man. 

Napoleon had always been attracted by the Orient. In his 
youth he had studied Plutarch, and already at Campo Formio he 
had remembered the “Philosophical and Political History of the 
Two Indies” when he said—“ Europe is a mole-heap; only in the 
East have there ever been great Empires and great cataclysms ; 
in the East there are six hundred millions of human beings.” And 
he also remarked, after his first Italian campaign—* My Slory is 
already at an end; there is not enough of it in this little Europe. 
I must go to the East; all great glory comes from there.” A 
sentiment worthy of the man who had said—* I hold the immortality 
of the soul to be the remembrance which we leave behind in the 
minds of men. This thought is an inspiring one; it were better not 
to have lived at all than to leave no trace of one’s existence behind.” 

From childhood the East had been opened to his fertile imagina- 
tion by the study of the expeditions of Alexander the Great, by 
the works of Plutarch, Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus. It has 
even been said that he had applicd for service under the British 
East India Company. Certainly the idea had been entertained, for 
Lucien Bonaparte tells us in his ‘Memoirs’ that in 1793 Napoleon 
had spoken longingly of India, and of the English Empire there, 
destined to spread with every year, and of the career thus opened 
up for good artillery officers, who were scarce in the British service ; 
and he said at this time—* If ever I choose that career I hope you 
will hear of me. Ina few years I shall return thence a rich Nabob 
and bring fine dowries for our three sisters.” 

It was natural that, in his visions of Oriental Empire, the 
thoughts of Napoleon Bonaparte should first be directed to Egypt. 
That country lay on the threshold of the Orient, and had been 
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connected with India and the East from time immemorial. Alexander, 
on his way to the conquest of the Punjab, had founded the great 
city which bears his name on the banks of the Nile. 

Napoleon would follow in his foutsteps, first conquering that 
fertile land on the borders of the desert, where from the summits 
of the pyramids forty centuries would look down upon his deeds. 
Beyond—the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf bore the vessels and 
commerce of the Indian coasts; the Euphrates and the Tigris 
watered the western portion of the ancient Empire of Darius, while 
a canal across the Isthmus of Suez had been suggested by d’Argenson 
in 1738, and was a pussibility of the future to Bonaparte, who 
located the canal of Sesostris. 

On April 12th, 1798, the Directory ordered the preparation of 
the Army for Egypt, and “the Citizen Bonaparte, at the moment 
General-in-Chief of the Army of England, is named General-in-Chief 
of the Army of the Orient.” In orders issued on the same day the 
right of the French to keep open a road to India is insisted upon. 
The army consisted of some 30,000 men, equipped as though for a 
permanent occupation of Egypt, and accompanied by a posse of 
savants who were to explore the temples and the pyramids, and 
enquire into the mysteries of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemys. 
This force was conveyed in 400 transports with a convoy of 13 
ships of the line, 8 frigates, 78 corvettes, gunboats, ete, the whole 
under Admiral Brueys with General Bonaparte on board the Orient 
in chief command. 

On May 10th at Toulon, the General issued a stirring order— 
“You have warred in mountains, in plain, and in sieges; it 
remains for you to make war at sea. The Roman legions, which 
you have emulated but not yet equalled, contended with Carthage on 
these same waters and on the plains of Zama. Victory never deserted 
them, because they were brave, constant in bearing fatigue, disciplined 
and united. Soldiers! the eyes of Europe are upon you !” 

On May 19th the expedition sailed from Toulon. Bonaparte 
was ready either for a return to France “when the pear was ripe,” 
or to carve out for himself an Empire in the East. He said to his 
brother Joseph—*I go to the Orient with every means to ensure 
success. If France has need of me; if the number of those who 
think like Talleyrand, Sieves, and Roederer increases ; if war breaks 
out and is unfortunate for France, then I shall return, more assured 
of public opinion than now. If, on the other hand, the Republic 
is successful in war, if 1 political General like me appears aud centres 
the hopes of the people in himself; well, still m the East I shall 
perhaps do greater service to the world than he.” 

On June 11th Malta was taken, and on July Ist the fleet reached 
Alexandria, the army entering the town the following day, directed 
from the steps of Pompey’s pillar, and meeting with 
stance. It is interesting to note the similarity of this 
expedition, in many respects, with those undertaken by our own 
army nearly a century later, A flotilla of boats was organised by 
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Dugua at Rosetta to accompany and support the army on the 
waters of the Nile. A camel corps was raised, and the tactical 
formation of squares, with the baggage in the centre, was adopted 
for moving across the desert in the presence of an enemy. 

On July 5th the army, 21,000 strong, marched on Damanhur, 
followed by the flotilla on the Nile. Ramaniyeh was reached on 
July 10th, and the same day Desaix’s Division defeated a body of 
Mamelukes who had been sent out from Cairo to oppose the French 
advance. On July 21st, the French army encountered the Mamelukes 
under Murad Bey near Einbabeh, where 5,000 horse and as many 
fellaheen were drawn up to contest the advance on Cairv. The 
flotilla of Nile boats, armed with guns, moved up the river to support 
the troops, which marched on the left bank, five divisions in five 
squares, the men six deep, and the baggage in the centre of each 
square. In sight of those great monuments, which are the wonder 
and mystery of ages, the glittering host of Mameluke cavalry charged 
boldly down upon the serried ranks of their enemies. But their 
reckless gallantry was of no avail against European discipline, and 
they broke back like waves from a rocky shore, leaving some thousands 
dead and wounded, while the French lost only three hundred. 

Next day the French entered Cairo, and Bonaparte saw fulfilled the 
first stage on his way to Oriental Empire. On.the march to the great 
city of Egypt his imagination took a bold flight. He himself said—*I 
saw myself freed from the fetters and constraints of civilisation ; I 
dreamt all sorts of things, and saw the means of carrying out what I 
dreamt. I pictured myself on the road to Asia on an elephant, a turban 
on my ou and holding in my hand a new Koran, which I had written 
myself from my own inspiration. I should have combined in my 
enterprises the traditions of the two worlds, putting under contribu- 
tion for my own advantage the whole domain of history; I should 
have attacked the British Empire in India, and restored my connec- 
tion with old Europe by that conquest.” Nor were these merely the 
dreams of a visionary, for he took a practical view of a move on 
India. On the 30th August he wrote to the Directory: “ Mistress of 
Egypt, France will by and by be mistress of India ;” and in January 
1799 he addressed to Tipu Sultan the following letter, to which a 
facsimile of his signature is appended :— 

“You have been instructed as to my arrival on the borders of 
the Red Sea with an innumerable and invincible army, filled with 
the desire to deliver you from the iron yoke of England. I hasten 
to request you to give me, by way of Muscat or Mecca, news as to 
your political situation. I would like you to send to Suez some 
able man in your confidence with whom I could confer.” 
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Moreover, in November the Directory had urged him to march 
towards India, and join Tipu Sultan, or else to march on Con- 
stantinople. 

Meanwhile the French fleet was destroyed at Aboukir by Nelson 
on July 31st, and the army was cut off from their base and deprived 
of supplies and reinforcements. But the great French General was 
nothing daunted by this mistortune. ‘This is the moment,” he said, 
“when characters of a superior order assert’ themselves,” adding, on 
another occasion, “The English will compel us to do greater things 
than we intended.” Thus isvlated, he would) march towards 
the rising sun and would return from a tour of Eastern 
conquests at the head of Eastern nations and so march back 
through Central Asia on the footsteps of Alexander, through Vienna 
to Paris. He continued to consolidate and strengthen his position 
in Egypt. Desaix defeated Murad Ali's Mamelukes, and drove them 
into the desert. Attempts were imade to conciliate the people. 
Some of the French, including General Menon, embraced the 
Musulman religion, while Bonaparte himself pronounced — the 
creed of the Prophet in the tomb of Cheops, and he received from 
the natives recognition as KE Kebir, the Exalted. 

In the meantime the Turks, under Djezzar, were taking upa 
menacing position in Syria, for the Sublime Porte had taken the side 
of the enemies of France after the destruction of Bruey’s fleet in 
Aboukir Bay. By the end of January the French army was 
ready for the expedition into Syria, which was headed by Kleber with 
12,000 men, who advanced to El Arish, dispersing some Mamclukes 
on the way. 

Bonaparte left Cairo on the 10th February, arriving on the 16th 
at El Arish, and forced that place to capitulate on the 20th. 
Advancing over country famous in the Scriptures and in the wars of 
the Crusades, the French General took Gaza on the 24th, and Jaffa 
on the 17th March, the latter falling by assault after ten days’ siege. 
Two thousand of the garrison were killed and 2,000 taken prisoners, 
the latter being shot, as they could not be supported with the army 
and to rele them would have been to augment the enemy's 
strength for resistance. Bonaparte has been subjected to much 
obloquy for this execution of prisoners, for which, however, there 
appear to have been sutticient military reasons. War, to be effective, 
must be terrible, and so-called humane methods in the conduet of 
operations which have destruction for their object generally result 
eventually in’ greater loss of lite. There can be no humane war 
except in the imagination of politicians whose object is to turn 
anything into a party ery for their own advantage. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was no less humane than other men, but he did not 
shrink from sacrificing life where it was necessary for the attainment 
of military requirements. With regard to the execution of the 
prisoners of Jaffa, it is interesting to quote the views of a late 
distinguished member of the German General Statf, Count Yorek 
von Wartenburg, who says: “In the eyes of merely didactic 
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historical writers, this decd may appear horrible and revolting, but 
practical military history must not consider it as such. The safety 
of one’s own amy, on which the possibility depends of ultimately 
gaining the victory, must outweigh all other considerations. If such 
an act is necessary for the satety of one’s army, it is not only justified, 
but its repetition in any future war would be advisable, and no 
convention could alter this fact. In the exceptional circumstances of 
warfare, no other motto is permissible but this, Sulus publica 
semme lew... Bonaparte possessed the strength of mind to be hard, 
and to look on men at certain times as mere counters ; and this 
strength of mind a General must. poss 

On March 17th, 1799, the French army encamped in the plain of 
Acre, a strongly fortified town, held by a Turkish army under Djezzar, 
and celebrated in the wars of the Crusades, when it had been 
held by the Knights of St. John for a hundred years. An English 
squadron, under Sir Sidney Sinith, was in the offing, and opened 
fire on the French, who had no guns, as their siege artillery had 
been sent by sea from Alexandria. This the British Admiral 
guessed, as there was no reply to his fire, so he put to sea 
again, captured the French siege train, and utilised it for the 
detences of the town, which were placed in charge ofan emigré, 
Phélippeaux, who had been at the Military School at Paris with 
Bonaparte. Under this able direction the garrison offered a stubborn 
resistance, and in the absence of artillery the valour of the assailants 
was futile. After a siege, that lasted sixty-two days, characterised by 
desperate assaults on the part of the besicgers and equally desperate 
sorties by the besieged, Bonaparte withdrew his forces with a loss 
of four thousand men. The one bright spot in the expedition was 
the defeat, near the foot of Mount ‘Tabor, of a large Turkish army sent 
from Damascus to raise the siege of Acre. The retreat began on the 
night of the 20th May, and the 350 miles to Cairo were covered in 
26 days, a remarkable performance considering the climate and nature 
of the country. Early in July a Turkish army, some twelve thousand 
strong, set sail from Rhodes, escorted by a British “fleet, and landed 
on the Peninsula of Aboukir on the 20th July. Here the troops 
entrenched themselves strongly, hoping for the co-operation of Murad 
and his Mamelukes, who had been driven into the desert by Desaix, 
and had retreated as far as the third cataract on the Nile. But 
Murad was unable to advance beyond the Pyramids, where he 
died of plague on the scene of his first defeat. On July 25th 
Napvleon attacked the Turks with all his forces, and carried the 
entrenchments, driving the enemy into the sea, where all perished 
except about three thousand, who took refuge in a citadel at the 
head of the Peninsula. The victory was largely due to Murat’s 
cavalry, which rode round the line of entrenchments and cut in upon 
the flank of the retreating Turks. On the Ist August, the anniver- 
sary of Nelson's victory in the battle of the Nile, the remainder of 
the Turkish army surrendered. Not a man had escaped of all the 
host which had landed only ten days betore. 
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Bonaparte now decided to return to Europe with the prestige 
gained in the battle. His repulse before Acre had, for the time 
being, dissipated his dreams of Oriental Empire. He had been kept 
informed of events in France, where his presence was urgently 
required. He could hope for nothing by remaining in Egypt, 
between which and Europe stretched the expanse of the Mediterra- 
nean, where British ships were supreme. But in continental Europe, 
beyond the tideless sea, an ocean of events, fraught with the most 
dramatic happenings in the world’s history, awaited the coming 
of the Man of Destiny. The hour had struck ; “the pear was ripe ;” 
and on August the 22nd the General embarked near Alexandria, and 
set sail for France. Although the failure of the Egyptian expedition 
had led to the temporary abandonment of his schemes of Oriental 
Empire, Napoleon Bonaparte did not cease to be attracted by the 
glamour of the East. 

In the year 1800 a treaty of peace was concluded between 
France and Russia, and experts were appointed by the Emperor 
Paul to consider the question of a combined Franco-Russian inva- 
sion of India; and in 1801 two expeditions were proposed, a Russian 
one through the Ural Mountains to the Indus (a rather vague pro- 
position) and a French one through Persia, of which it is recorded 
that “the plan for the latter was worked out in the minutest detail, 
and every item was carefully commentated on by Bonaparte.” 

Again, in January 1805, when prepared forthe invasion of England, 
we find Napoleon proposing to attack the East Indies with the Brest 
squadron and 30,000 men, and in the year 1802 Sebastiani had been 
despatched to the Levant to enquire into Persian affairs; the 
results of his expedition being published in the “ Moniteur” of January 
30th, 1803. Early in 1807 a treaty was concluded with the Shah, 
who had sent an envoy to Europe, under the terms of which, Sloane*® 
tells us, “France promised to drive Russia from Georgia, and to 
supply Persia with artillery ; in return the Shah was to break with 
England, confiscate British property, instigate the peoples of Afghanis- 
tan and Kandahar to rebellion, set on foot an army to invade India, 
and in case the French should also despatch a land force against 
India, he was to give them free passage along a line of march to be 
subsequently laid out, together with means of sustenance.” Conse- 
quent on these intrigues, more than one British embassy was des- 
patched to Persia, both from England and India, the best known 
being Sir John Malcolm's mission. 

From this time onwards the idea of Oriental Empire continued 
to grow in the mind of Napoleon. It was discussed at Tilsit 
with Alexander of Russia, who wrote in February 1808 propos- 
ing to march into Asia by way of Constantinople, saying that 
“the Euphrates would not be reached before England would 
begin to tremble... ... One month after an agreement we 
could be on the Bosphorus... .. By May Ist our troops could 


* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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be in Asia.” An expedition to Egypt was to sail from Corfu, while 
the united armies of Russia, France and Austria were to march 
on India. He studied the history of Persia, and at a later date, 
after his surrender to England, we find him comparing himself 
with Themistocles, who took refuge in that country. In 1808 he 
writes to his librarian: “The Emperor would wish M. Barbier to 
occupy himself, in conjunction with one of our best geographers, 
with the task of collecting memoirs about the campaigns which have 
taken place on the Euphrates and against the Parthians, beginning 
with that of Crassus down to the 8th century, and including those of 
Antonius, Trajan, Julian, etc.; he is to mark on maps of suitable 
size the route which each army followed, together with the ancient 
and modern names of the countries and principal towns, and add 
notes on the googra hical features, and historical descriptions of each 
enterprise, taking these from the original authors.” This is of 
interest, showing not only that Napoleon still aspired to Oriental 
Empire, but that he appreciated the value of military history, a 
science so neglected in our time. Again in 1811 we find him issuin 
orders for expeditions against Egypt and Ireland. _ If these puceaeded 
he would extend his Empire far to the East and West. “They wish 
to know where we are going, where I shall plant the new pillars of 
Hercules. We will make an end of Europe, and then as robbers 
throw themselves on others less bold, we will cast ourselves on India, 
which the latter class have inastered.” “Three years more,” he 
exclaimed to the Bavarian Minister, “and 1 am lord of the universe.” 
Probably he looked on his expedition to Russia as a prelude to 
conquests further East; but his visions of Oriental conquest were 
quenched for ever in the snows of Russia, and on the plains and 
mountains of the Iberian Peninsula, where the sun, shorn of the 
glory of Austerlitz, was setting on the ruin of his arms. 


A PRECIS OF “A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR” BY “CHASSEUR.” 
By Carr. G. M. Orr, 11TH P. W. O. Lancers. 


A series of letters have been appearing in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine since January last under the heading of “ A Study of the Russo- 
Japanese War” by a writer styling himself “ Chasseur.” 

They are admirable reading, and by the courtesy of both author 
and publisher I have been permitted in the following paper to put 
before our members a short account of the war up to and including the 
battle of Liau Yang, as nearly as possible in “ Chasseur’s ” words 

Passing over the reasons why Japan should take on herself this 
great war we will commence by noting her preparations before hosti- 
lities. 

For many years she seems to have been preparing for a 
war with Russia, and her army and navy were undoubtedly in a 
state of great cfticiency. Her system of intelligence was excellent, 
and was ubiquitous. By her alliance with England she had secured, 
as “ Chasseur” puts it, “a Ringkeeper ” and could proceed to handle 
whatever force Russia might bring against her. 

At the end of January 1904, although Russia’s suspicions had 
been sufficiently aroused to make her give orders for large consign- 
ments of tinned meats and stores, yet she was in no way ready for the 
war that Japan was preparing to bring against her. Everything in 
Japan was ready to the smallest detail and her navy and transports 
merely waiting for the propitious moment. The war may be said to 
have commenced when on the 6th February Admiral Togo sailed 
from Sasebo. 

The first objective of the Japanese plan of campaign was 
Korea ; and it is easy to see why, The theatre of war was to be 
Manchuria. To enable thei to throw their armies into Manchuria 
the command of the sea was necessary to them. The task of obtaining 
this was given to Admiral Togo, and it was essential for his offensive 
strategy that he should be able to utilise certain harbours in the north 
of Korea. 

To prevent the Russians establishing a land supremacy in 
Korea which would control the harbours, the Japanese saw they 
must get there first. 

They considered, then, that they must first establish themselves 
in the capital of Korea, de, Seoul, and then in Ping Yang, as soon 
as possible ; Ping Yang, as can be seen from its position, is the main 
strategic point in the north of the Peninsula, the possession of which 
was inportant te both sides. 

Their preparations were all to one end—to seize the initiative 
with all its attendant advantages; and so while Tugo steamed to 
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Port Arthur, Admiral Uriu with a cruiser squadron proceeded to 
the harbour of Chemulpho, and there on the 8th February, under the 
noses of three Russian vessels (a cruiser, a gunboat and a volunteer 
steamer), was landed a portion of the 2nd Division; while at the 
same time one company was landed at Haiju. This company was 
to move by forced marches to Ping Yang. Next morning Uriu 
challenged the Russians to come out and fight; they came out, but 
thought better of it, turned, and preferred to sink themselves and 
blow themselves up in the harbour. Meanwhile on the night of the 
8th Togo had made his first attack at Port Arthur and paralysed 
the Russian fleet. 

As a detensive base for the Japanese tleet, Mokpo had been 
originally chosen ; but as soon as Togo found he could safely take the 
offensive against the Russians, he moved his base to behind the Sir 
James Hall Islands. Thence, as soon as the harbour of Chinampo 
was sufficiently free from ice, Togo sent up a squadron of coast 
defence ships, which secured it, and by the 15th March Kuroki’s 
army was disembarked there. The first army, consisting of the 
Guards Division and the 2nd and 12th Divisions, had been waiting 
ready in their ships for the securing of this harbour. 

All the rest of March the Ist Army was pushing on_ the invasion 
of Korea, and by the middle of April Togo felt he could once more 
move forward his base, which he did, to the Elliott Islands, and at 
the same time the coast defence squadron at Chinampo was able to 
move up to the mouth of the Yalu, and Kuroki had advanced to 
Ping Yang ; by the end of April he was fully established on the south 
bank of the Yalu, while the 2nd Army under Oku, consisting of the 
3rd, 4th and 1st Divisions, was waiting for the signal of the successful 
crossing to begin its appointed task. 

“Chasseur” proceeds to show that it was on this movement of 
the 2nd Army that the Japanese main hope of success hung. It was 
destined to isolate Port Arthur, and it was consequently intimately 
connected with Togo’s strategy. After isolating the great fortress 
its duty undoubtedly was to at once march north and frustrate any 
attempt to raise the investment; while the actual operations against 
Port Arthur from the land side were entrusted to another army. 

On May Ist Kuroki forced the passage of the Yalu, on the 
further bank of which General Sassulitch was posted with not more 
than 20,000 men, Kuroki’s army numbering at least 50,000. On 
May 5th Oku had begun to disembark at Pitsewo, and by at. once 
pushing a small portion across to Pulientien, he destroyed the railway 
occupied Port Adams, and then disembarked the remainder of his 
army at Kerr Bay. 

It is evident that the Japanese had their plans fully prepared to 
meet the case should they be successful ; but they were not prepared 
for such a rapid breakdown of the Russian defence either in North 
Korea or on the sea at Port Arthur. Their Ist Army had crossed 
the Yalu and their 2nd Army had been ready to be conveyed to 
some point on the Liau Yang Peninsula, but the 3rd Army and_ the 
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4th Army with the siege train destined for Port Arthur were not 
ready. 
“However, on May 19th the 3rd Army under Nodzu, consisting 
of the 5th, 6th and another Division (probably 8th), landed at 
Takushan. 

It was now they made the mistake which militated against 
their bringing the war to a more rapid and successful conclusion. 
The essence of the first phase of the plan of campaign was the 
rapid advance up the Liau Yang Peninsula of a force superior to 
anything the Russians could concentrate or organise in the time. 
But, as has been said, their successes had come too quickly, and 
they failed to rise to the occasion and alter their plan of action; 
by which I mean that when they saw that Nogi’s army could 
not get to Port Arthur, whose siege it was destined to undertake, 
they should, surely, have sent Nodzu’s army to Kerr Bay instead 
of Takushan, and thus have freed Oku for the northward march. 
However, they ordered Oku south to complete the cutting off 
of Port Arthur and to wait for Nogi’s army, thereby adhering 
to the letter rather than to the spirit of their great plan, which now 
revealed itself. 

Looking at the map we will see there are three roads from the 
sea converging northwards on Liau Yang [map at end]. 

On the right is the Mandarin road from Scoul to Pekin, passing 
through Feng-Whang-Cheng and the Motienling, the distance 
from Feng-Whang-Cheng to Liau Yang being about 80 miles. 

In the centre is the road from ‘lakushan through Siuyen, 
the distance from Takushan to Liau Yang being about 100 
miles and north-east to Feng-Whang-Cheng 50 miles. 

On the left is the road almost parallel with the Port Arthur- 
Mukden Railway, the distance from Pulientien to Liau Yang 
being about 140 miles, and Pitsewo to Takushan 70 miles, 

At Feng-Whang-Cheng was Kuroki’s 1st Army (the 2nd, 12th, 
and Guards Divisions, 50,000 strong). 

At Takushan was Nodzu's 4th Army (the 5th, 6th and 10th (?) 
Divisions, 50,000 strong). 

At Port Adams was Oku’s 2nd Army (the 1st, 3rd and 4th 
Divisions, 60,000 strong). 

So that we have the Japanese army 160,000 strong, covering a 
front of 120 miles on three roads converging on Liau Yang. 

The Russian forces at this time were as follows :— 


At Port Arthur ce te ap --- 85,000 
On the Pacitic Coast et rae tee ++ 20,000 
Recently mobilised and practically worthless... «+. 25,000 
80.000 

Balance +. 90.000 

Total -« 170,000 


Notg.— According to the official accounts Nogi’s army of !Port Arthur was called 
the 3rd Army,*while Nodzu’s waa styled the 4th. I have consequently referred to 
the armies under the names of their commanders to avoid confusiun. 
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From the 90,000 “balance” stops had to be furnished for 
Motienling, Siuyen and Kairing, leaving about 30,000 for a field army. 

Tn the great advance of the three Japanese armies Oku, on the 
lett, was to operate on the fringe of the Liau Ho plain following the 
trend of the railway and more or less on the flat. 

In the centre, Nodzu, before he advanced on the same front as 
Oku, had to traverse the underfeatures of the big mountainous mass. 
On the right, Kuroki’s way was even more difficult—the mountains 
were higher and there were more of them. Opposite to him were 
two ranges, in the easternmost of which was the Motienling pass, 
and this was separated from the other by about six miles. Both 
ranges ran north and south, and between them was a great valley. 

The climate of Southern Manchuria is extreme. In winter the 
country is icebound for four months, while the summer heat is dry and 
easily endured. Half the yearly rainfall of about 13 inches falls in 
July and August. When the country is icebound, the roads, bad at 
their best, are suitable for cart traftic; but when it rains or thaws 
they are impracticable. Under such conditions the question of 
transport must have taxed the ingenuity of both sides to the utmost. 
In the Japanese army each unit brought with it a certain number 
of light pony carts for obligatory transport, and a pony pack 
train for ammunition supply. Their main supplies were brought by 
locally hired cart trains plying between five sea bases and the front, 
while the advanced bases distributed it by means of brigade transport. 

The Russian army made all the use that was possible of the 
railway, and for local distribution depended on local hire. 

We will now look with “Chasseur” into Kuropatkin’s position, 
We will not enter into the question “ Whether Port Arthur was held 
against his advice or not ?” but as it was to be held, what was his plan 
of campaign? First and foremost, to delay the Japanese in their ad- 
vince—to keep them striking at his extremities until his energy 
had made a staff and the Siberian railway had given him an army. 
All his dispositions were to gain time. Sassulitch’s force on the 
Yalu was merely a delaying force, and the garrison of Port Arthur 
became the same. This, then, was how he utilised Port Arthur. 
The series of entrenched positions along the railway and the 
Mandarin road were to the same end. But it was Port Arthur 
that proved the, magnet to which his enemy clung. If only 
Oku had been freed at once he could have been at Tashichau_ before 
Kuropatkin had half completed the concentration of his Ist Army. 

So the rapid advance to the Yalu and the unexpected successes 
both there and by the fleet before Port Arthur, which enabled 
the 2nd Army to be landed so soon on the Liau Yang Peninsula, 
were counterbalanced by the failure of the Japanese to see the 
tremendous importance of their real objective—Kuropatkin’s 
army—owing to the fatal attraction of the fortress, which was surely 
a secondary objective. 

Thus the Japanese by this mistake so far helped Kuropatkin in 
that they gave him time to equip a field army and push it down to 
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historical writers, this decd inay appear horrible and revolting, but 
practical military history must not consider it as such. ‘The sate ty 
of one's own army, on which the possibility depends of ultimate iy 
gaining the vietory, must outweigh all other cousiderations, Tf suc h 
an act is necessary for the suety ‘of one's army, it is not only justified, 
but its repetition: in any future war would be advisable, and no 


convention could alter this fact, In the exceptional cireumstances of 
warfare, ne other motto is permissible but this, Salas pablica 
samme ler. Bonaparte possessed the strength of mind to be hard, 


and te look on inen at certain times a 
strength of mind a General must posse 
On March Vth, 1799, the French army encamped in the plain of 
Acre, a strongly fortified town, held by a ‘Turkish army under Djezzar, 
and eclebrated in’ the wars of the Crusades, when it) had) been 
held by the Knights of St. John fora hundred years. An English 
squi adron, under Sir Sidne ‘Sinith, was in the offing, and opened 
fire on the French, whe had ne gans,as their siege artillery had 
been sent hy sea from Alexandria. ‘This the British Admiral 
guessed, as there was ne reply te his fire, se he put to sea 
again, captured the French siege train. and utilised it for’ the 
defences of the town, which were placed in charge ofan eniigré, 
Phelippeaux, who had been at the Military School at) Paris: with 
Bonaparte. Under this able direction the garrison offered a stubborn 
ssintince, and in the absence of artillery the valour of the as 
s futile. After asicge, that lasted sixty-two days, character 
rerate assaults on the tof the besiegers and equally desper rate 
sorties hy the besieged. Bonaparte withdrew his forces with a loss 
of four thousand men. ‘The one bright spot in’ the expedition was 
the defeat, near the foot of Mount ‘Tabor, of a large Turkish army sent 
frou Damascus to raise the siege of Acre, The retreat began on) the 
night: of the 20th May, and the 350 miles to Cairo were covered in 
26 days, a remarkable formanee considering the climate and nature 
of the country. Earlyin July a Turkish army, some twelve thousand 
strony, set stil from Rhodes, escorted bya British fleet, and) landed 
on the Peninsula of Aboukir on the 20th July. Here the troops 
entrenched themselves strongly, hoping for the co-operation of Murad 
and his Mamelukes, who had been driven into the desert by Desaix, 
and had retreated as far as the third cataract on the Nile Bat 
Marad was unable te advance bevond the Pyramids, where he 
died of plague on the scene of his’ first: defeat. On July 25th 
Napoleon attacked the Turks with all his forees, and) carried the 
entrenchments, driving the enemy into the sea, where all perished 
except about three thousand, who took refuge ina citadel at) the 
head oof the Peninsula. ‘The vietory was largely due to Murat’s 
avalry, whieh rode round the line of entrenchments and cut in upon 
the flank of the retreating Turks. On the Ist August. the anniver- 
sary of Nelson's victory in the battle of the Nile, the remainder of 
the Turkish army surrendered. Not a man had escaped of all the 
host which had landed only ten days before, 
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be in Asia” An expedition to Eyvpt was to sail from Corfu, while 
the united armies of Russia, France and Austria were to march 
on India. He stndied the history of Persia, and at a later date, 
after his surrender to England, we find hin) comparing himself 
with Themistocles, who took refuge in that country. In 1808 he 
writes to his hbrarian: “The Emperor would wish M. Barbier to 
occupy himself, in conjunction with one of our best geographers, 
with the task of collecting memoirs about the campaigns which have 
taken place on the Euphrates and against the Parthians, beginning 
with that of © a to the 8th century, and including those of 


‘rassus 
Antonius, Trajan, Julian, ete.; he is to mark on maps of suitable 
size the route which each ariny followed, together with the ancient 
and modern names of the countries and principal towns, and add 
notes on the geographical features, and historical descriptions of each 
enterprise, taking these from the original authors.”” This is of 
interest, showing not only that Napoleon still aspired to Oriental 
Empire, but that he appreciated the value of military history, a 
science so neglected in our time. Again in 1811 we find him issuing 
orders for expeditions against Egypt and Ireland. If these succeeded, 
he would extend his Empire far to the East and West. “They wish 
to know where we are going, where I shall plant the new pillars of 
Hercules, We will make an end of Europe, and then as robbers 
throw themselves on others less bold, we will cast ourselves on India, 
which the latter class have mastered.” “Three years more,” he 
exclaimed to the Bavarian Minister, “and 1 am lord of the universe.” 
Probably he looked on his expedition to Russia as a prelude to 
conquests further East; but his visions of Oriental conquest were 
quenched for ever in the snows of Russia, and on the plains and 
mountains of the Iberian Peninsula, where the sun, shorn of the 
glory of Austerlitz, was setting on the ruin of his arms. 
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Port’ Arthur, Admiral Uriu with a cruiser squadron proceeded to 
the harbour of Chemulpho, and there on the Sth February, under the 
noses of three Russian vessels (a eruiser,a gunboat and a volunteer 
steamer), was landed a portion of the 2nd Division; while at the 
same time one company was landed at) Haiju. This company was 
to move by forced marches to Ping Yang. Next morning Uriu 
challenged the Russians to come out and fight; they came out, but 
thought better of it, turned, and) preferred te sink” themselves and 
blow themselves up in’ the harbour. nas on the night of the 
8th Togo had made his first attack at Port Arthar and paralysed 
the Russian fleet. 

Asa defensive base for the Japane: se fleet, Mokpo had) been 
originally chosen, but as soon as Toyo found he could sately take the 
offensive against the Russians, he tnoved his) base to behind the Sir 
James Hall Islands. Thenee, as soon as the harbour of Chinampo 
was sufficiently free from ice, Togo sent up a squadron of coast 
defence ships, which secured it, and by the 15th March Kuroki's 
army was disembarked there. ‘The first army, consisting of the 
Guards Division aud the 2nd and 12th Divisions, had been waiting 
ready in their ships for the securing of this harbour, 

“All the rest of March the Ist Army was pushing on_ the invasion 
of Korea, and by the middle of April Togo felt he could onee more 
move forward his base, which he did, to the Elliott Islands, and at 
the same tine the coast defence squadron at Chinampo was able to 
move up to the mouth of the Yalu, and Kuroki had advanced to 
Ping Yang; by the end of April he was fully established on the south 
bank of the Yalu, while the 2nd Army under Oku, consisting of the 
3rd, 4th and Ist Divisions, was waiting for the signal of the successtul 
crossing to begin its appointed task, 

“ Chasseur ” Lae ‘ds to show that it was on this movement. of 
the 2nd Army that the Japanese main hope of success hung. It was 
destined to isolate Port Arthur, and it) was consequently intimately 
connected with Toyo's strategy. After isolating the great. fortress 
its duty imdoubtedly Was to at onee march north and) frustrate any 
atte mpt to raise the investment: while the actual operations against 
Port Arthur from the land side were entrusted to another army. 

On May Ist) Kuroki foreed the passage of the Yalu, on the 
further bank of which General Sassulitch was posted with not more 
than 20,000 men, Kuroki's army numbering at least. 50,000. On 
May 5th Oku had begun to dise inbark at’ Pitsewo, and by at once 
pushing a small portion across te Pulientien, he destroyed the railway, 
vceupied Port: Adams, and then disembarked) the remainder of his 
army at Kerr Bay. 

It is evident that the Japanese had their plans fully prepared to 
meet the case should they be successful: but they were not prepared 
for such a rapid breakdown of the Russian de fence either in North 
Korea or on the sea at Port Arthur. Their Ist) Army had crossed 
the Yalu and their 2nd Army had been ready to be conveyed to 
sume point on the Lian Yang Peninsula, but the 3rd Army and the 
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4th Anny with the siege train destined for Port Arthur were not 
ready 
“However on May 10th the Sal Army ander Nodzu, consisting 
of the Sth, Oth and anether Division probably Sth), landed at 
"Takushan 
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of Takushan, and thas have freed Oka fer the northward march 
ordered Oku south to complete: the eutumy off 
woadhermny 
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From the 90,000) “balance” stops had te be) furnished for 
Moticnling, Sinyen and Kairing. leaving about 30,000 for a tield army, 

Tn the great advance of the three “Japane searmics Oku, on the 
left, was to operate on the fringe of the Lian Ho plain following the 
trend of the railway and more or less on the flat. 

In the centre, Nodzu, before he advanced on the same front as 
Oku, had te travers Heatures of the big mountainous mass. 
On the right, Kuroki’s| way) was even more dittienlt—the mountains 
were higher and there were more of them, Opposite to hime were 
two ranges, in the casternmost of which was the Motienling piss, 
and this was separated from the other by about six miles, Both 
ranges ran north and south, and between them was a great valley. 

The climate of Southern Manchuria is extreme. In winter” the 
country is icebound for four months, while the summer heat is dry and 
easily endured. Half the vearly rainfall of about 13 inches falls in 
July and August. When the country is ieebound, the roads, bad at 
their best, are suitable for eart. trattie: but when it rains) or thaws 
they are impracticable, Under’ such conditions the question. of 
transport must have taxed the ingenuity of both sides to the utmost. 
In the Japanese army each umt brought with it a eertain number 
of light pony carts for obligatory. transport, and a pony pack 
train for ammunition supply. Their main supplies were brought by 
locally hired cart trains plying between five sea bases and the front, 
while the advanced bases distributed it by means of brigade transport. 

The Russian army made all the use that was ‘possible of the 
railway, and for loeal distribution de spended on local hire. 

We will now look with “Chasseur” into Kuropatkin’s position, 
We will not enter into the question “Whether Port Arthur) was held 
against his advice or not 2” but as it was to be held, what was his plan 
of campaign? First and foremost, to delay the Japanese in’ their ad- 
vance—to keep them striking at his extremities until his energy 
had made a statf and the Siberian railway hi ad given” him an army. 
All his dispositions were to gain’ time. Uitch’s force on the 
Yalu was) merely a delaying farce, and the garrison of Port Arthur 
became the same. ‘This, then, was how he utilised) Port) Arthur. 
The series of entrenched positions along the railway and the 
Mandarin read were tothe same end. But it) was Port) Arthur 
that) proved the magnet te which his enemy clung. Tf only 
Oku had been freed at onee he could have been at ‘Tashichan betore 
Kuropatkin had half completed the concentration of his Ist: Army. 

So the mpid advance to the Yalu and the unexpected successes 
both there and by the fleet before Port Arthur, which) enabled 
the 2nd Army to be landed so soon on the Liau Yang Peninsula, 
were counterbalanced by the failure of the Japanese to see the 
tremendous importance of their real objective —Kuropatkin’s 
army—owing to the fatal attraction of the fortress, which was surely 
a secondary objective. 

Thus the Japanese by this inistake so far heiped Kuropatkin in 
that they gave him time to equip a field army and push it down to 


aw 
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delay their main advance; and, further, his plans to delay the 
Japanese advance were so far successful that he was enabled 
to organise an army with which he felt he could meet them at 
Liau Yang; and though he was deteated there he was snecesstul in 
withdrawing his army, so that instead of the decisive victory which 
the Japanese had hoped would terminate the war, it was prolonged 
for another 

We must now return and see what actually happened after 
Nodzu landed at Takushan. Oku had been ordered to complete 
the isolation of Port Arthur, and to do this he fuught the battle 
of Nanshan on the 27th May, with the result that the Russians 
were completely cut. off from the Peninsula, but Oku was so 
weakened with his losses in) men and ammunition that he was 
brought to a standstill. and it was not till the 13th June that he 
was able tu start from Pulientien to meet the force under 
Stackelburg which had been sent down to help on Kuropatkin’s 
delaying plan. Oku was in a position to do this then, only through 
the arrival of Nogi’s 9th Division, so leaving his own 1st Division to 
co-operate with the 9th, and borrowing Nodzu’s 5th Division, he 
started on his advance to the north. 

Stackelburg had reached Tehlitz, and taken up a position with 
his force of 25,000 men on a circular line of hills across the railway, 
with both flanks vulnerable and his line of retreat such that it could 
be converted into a cul de sac. Oku’s plans to annihilate this 
smaller force were well laid. 

He sent one division round the Russian right and his cavalry 
brigade round their left, with orders to cut the Russian communi- 
cations, while he attacked them in front with two divisions. He 
gained a decisive victory, which was chiefly due to the cavalry 
appearing on his right unexpectedly at a critical moment, but he 
failed to annihilate the enemy, as he might have done if the cavalry 
had obeyed his instructions and forced their way through the 
difficult hilly country round to the Russian rear. ‘This took place 
on 15th June. 

Oku seemed again exhausted, and covered only 50 miles during 
the month, but by the end of June Kuroki had obtained the 
Motienling pass and Nodzu had occupied the Fenchuiling. 

The Japanese strategy, namely, the converging of the three armies 
on Liau Yang, was now perfectly obvious. Kuropatkin’s hope 
of resuming the initiative with Stackelburg’s force had ended 
disastrously, and his course now was to delay the advance from the 
south and foil the flank march from Korea by throwing a heavy force 
against Kuroki, and then, having dealt successfully with him, he 
would be free to deal with the main army from the south. Here 
was a case of Kuropatkin, working on interior lines, and hoping to 
defeat the Japanese, working on exterior lines, by operating against 
and defeating their armics in detail. 

To go back to Kuropatkin's plan of delaying the main foree 
from the south, 
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There are three ways of delaying a modern army— 

First, by operating with mounted troops against its communi- 
cations. 

Second, by building field works and deceiving the enemy into the 
belief he will have to fight to win them, thereby causing him to deploy. 

Third, by causing him to expend ammunition by a_ skilfully 
commanded rearguard. 

Owing to the free harvest growth and the season of the year 
he was prevented from using the first, but he worked a combination 
of the other two. 

Between Tehlitg and Liau Yang he had entrenched four 
positions. At Kaiping, Haicheng and Anshanchan he succeeded 
in hoodwinking the Japanese, and made them deploy and use a 
lot of ammunition; while at Tashichau he foe a battle in 
which on the first day the Japanese failed in their attack, and on the 
second day they were kept in check for a long time by a small rear- 
guard of mounted troops. In this fight the Japanese attack on the 
first day failed through want of preparation by artillery, which, as a 
matter of fact, had stuck in the mud and been outstripped by the 
infantry. The occupation of Tashichau on the 25th June was of 
immense value to the Japanese because it gave them another sea 
base for the summer at Newchang. 

On the arrival of Oku before Haicheng he was joined by 
Nodzu, and Marshal Oyama now took command of this combined 
main army. Here they halted from the 8rd August to the 23rd, 
their outposts being in touch with the Russians at Anshanchan. 

Meanwhile on the right Kuroki had been preventing Rennen- 
kampf from turning his extreme right by detaching his 12th 
Division. On the 31st July he attacked Count Keller, and after the 
battle of Towan pushed the Russians back, Count Keller being killed 
in the retreat. Kuroki now got into touch with the Japanese right. 
All three armies can now be treated as a whole under the command 
of Marshal Oyama. The final stage of the strategic move on Liau 
Yang had taken place, and the tactical phase had to be developed. 

Kuropatkin had all this time been fortifying and entrenching 
his position round Liau Yang, whilst he was organising the army 
hie was to hold it. For though he had hoped to delay the 
Japanese advance long enough to concentrate at Lian Yang a_ force 
that would enable him to take the initiative in superior numbers, yet 
in default, if the Japanese succeeded in concentrating before he was 
ready to strike, he would be able to receive the blow behind an 
entrenched position. 

He had calculated on having the necessary striking force by the 
end of September, but, despite thé great delay in the Japanese 
advance from the south, Ovama was ready a month earlier. Never- 
theless Kuropatkin was contident in’ his entrenchments and 
prepared to reevive the blow and eventually to counter. 

‘ Before we center into the dctails of the great battle of 
Liau Yang let us leave “ Chasscur's” study and look for a moment 
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ourselves at the strategic principles involved by the Japanese 
advance. Having settled that their primary objective was to be the 
Russian army somewhere in the vicinity of Liau Yang, it was but 
the natural sequel that they should advance on exterior lines with 
their army in three parts; for not only did it facilitate the supply 
question, but the three roads from the seaboard converging on 
Liau Yang lent themselves naturally to such an advance. 

Now, the essence of the situation caused by the advance of 
the component parts of a large army on exterior lines is that they 
should support one another. Though the three parts were not in 
actual touch, yet it is evident that each part only took its next 
step forward when it knew it was its turn to do so; and_ finally 
on August 15th, when Kuroki got into touch with Nodzu on the 
line Motienling-Haicheng, concerted action under Marshal Oyama 
was ensured. Colonel James in his book “ Modern Strategy” says 
there is no doubt that in future wars we shall see many more 
examples of this application of the principle of converging armies 
acting against a single force because of the crushing effect to be 
derived from the strategical envelopments. Again, the Japanese, 
having seized the initiative and taken the offensive, had, 
at the time when they commenced their advance in three armies 
from the seaboard, put themselves in a position where their 
lines of communication were behind them based on the sea, of which 
they had the command. Their front was perpendicular to their 
line of communications. 

Where was the Russian line of communications? and how 
did the Japanese advance attect it ? 

As regards the Russian Field Army, its only line of communica- 
tion was the line of railway through Liau Yang to the north, along 
which were situated the depots for supplying the forces in the hills 
to the east. 

It will be seen from the map that the railway runs obliquely 
to the lines of advance of the right and centre Japanese armies, so 
that to meet them the Russians were compelled to face to a flank as 
regards their own line of communications. In addition to securing 
superior numbers at the point of collision, strategy aims at putting 
our army in such a position that we may be able to threaten the 
communications of the enemy while protecting our own; this is 
exactly the position the Japanese were in. 

The three Japanese armies were now, at the beginning of 
August, covering a front of 50 or 60 miles, and on the left Oyama 
halted before Anshanchan to receive the reinforcements which 
brought his divisions up to war strength. The approximate numbers 
of the two armies fronting one another “Chasseur” puts down at— 

Russians—150,000 men with 500 guns. 
Japancse—8 Divisions, giving, exclusive of the Cavalry 
Division, 200,000 bayonets with 600 guns. 

On the 25th August there was a general advance by the 

Japanese. On their left Anshanchan was evacuated by the 
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Russians, but on the right Kuroki was checked by Ivanoff (who 
had succeeded Keller) holding a strong position near Anping. 
Hearing, however, that Oku had reached Anshanchan, Kuroki 
knew it was imperative to drive in Ivanoff. He succeeded in doing 
this by a risky and desperate night attack, and Ivanotf withdrew 
over the Tangho. For some reason Kuroki never attempted to 
harass this withdrawal. Kuropatkin had calculated on this strong 
position keeping back Kuroki until he could deal with him in his 
own time, and its loss was a severe blow. 

The Japanese were now in front of the Liau Yang positions. 

The Ist position, seven miles from Liau Yang, was a range of 
. low hills, heavily fortified with tiers of trenches, and every modern 
invention, running east and west from the railway on the west to 
the higher mountains on the east, where Kuroki was. Now that 
Ivanoft had been driven across the Tangho, the position was roughly 
as follows: The Russian left was at right angles to their right, forming 
two sides of a triangle, the base of which passed through Liau Yang 
and the apex penetrated into the mountains growing up from the 
Liau Ho plain. Oyama pressed his attack against the southern face 
while Kuroki was to turn the north angle (see map at end). 

On August 30th, in order to carry out his part of the plan, 
Kuroki detached his 12th Division and sent it across the Taitse for 
the purpose of placing itself across the Russian communications. 
This river was rapid and deep, bridged in one place only, and was 
unfordable, except at one or two difficult places. Here was a 
surrounding movement taking place complicated by the operation 
having to be developed on both sides of a considerable obstacle. 
It can only be put down to the Russian General’s incompetence that 
he allowed this solitary and unsupported division to effect the 
passage unopposed. Kuroki saw its danger and sent most of the 
2nd_ Division after it. The flanking movement was now complete, 
but there two weak divisions were completely beyond the reach of 
help. In the surrounding movement on Ulm in 1805 when 
Murat, misunderstanding Napoleon’s orders, allowed only one of 
Ney’s divisions to remain on the left bank of the Danube it was 
promptly overwhelmed’; again in 1805 Mortier’s whole corps was 
overwhelmed in the defile of Durrenstein through being separated 
from the rest of the army by the Danube. 

Mr. Fraser in his book on the war in Manchuria, remark- 
ing on this, says “it seems extraordinary that Oyama should have 
jeopardised such a considerable portion of his forces on an under- 
taking that lacked the essential elements of success; that it was 
taking a liberty regardless of consequences at a point where was the 
crux of ‘the whole situation.” It is a rule of war that, if you 
have an obstacle parallel to your line of operations, it js dangerous 
to advance on both sides of it, but nevertheless in all campaigns 
great Generals are found conducting operations apparently full 
of risk, and it is an easy matter to point out some obvious 
Mmaneuvre on the part of the enemy which would have ruined 
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the whole operation. In this case perhaps we can give Oyamé 
the credit of relying on the Russian incompetence and want of 
initiative. At all events, the crossing was attended with success in so 
far that the detached divisions were not overwhelmed, but the flank 
movement failed, for Kuroki found that the Russians still held very 
strong positions between him and Liau Yang. He dared not separate 
himself further from the main army by moving north, so he attacked 
the position. Meanwhile, on the 30th, Oku, on the left, attacked the 
Russian right after a big artillery preparation. He was driven 
back ; he again failed that night, and again a third time before dawn 
on the 31st; a 4th and a 5th attack on the saine day met with the 
same result. By this time Kuroki was beginning to feel the pressure 
of the reinforcements sent by Kuropatkin to Ivanoff, and to 
Oyama it looked as if Kuroki would be crushed for want of co-opera- 
tion, though he never realised that Kuropatkin had really 
transferred his reserves to his left preparatory to covering the with- 
drawal of his army. Consequently on September Ist Oku made a final 
desperate assault only to find the Russians had gone ! They had fallen 
back on a second position encircling the south-west approaches of the 
town. In reality these trenches were being held by a brigade under 
Grekott, who had orders to hold them for 48 hours. So well did he 
conduct his rearguard action that he held them for 70 hours and 
three assaults on his position failed. Between the 31st of August 
and the 2nd of September Kuroki on the right flank had been fighting 
desperately for the position opposite him ; on the night of September 
3rd Grekoff retired, after repulsing yet another attack by Oku, through 
Liau Yang, leaving the force that up to now had kept off Kuroki to 
follow as a rearguard. On the 4th of September the Japanese 
Division occupied Liau Yang. 

Though Kuropatkin had been defeated, he had saved his 
army practically intact, and though Oyama had beaten his enemy and 
had gained his position, yet he had failed to bring about the result 
which would save his country another year’s war. The way in which 
Oyama butted against the Russian position frontally without also 
attempting to turn their right Hank makes it appear as if he wanted 
to paralyse his enemy by the strength of his blows; for the Russian 
fortifications, judged as positions which might have been worked 
round, were marvellously weak, though in view of the nature of the 

* Japanese attack, which was purely frontal, they were extraordinarily 
strong. Oyama no doubt hoped for more decisive results from 
Kuroki’s turning movement which threatened the Russian rear and 
communications, but in that case it seems a pity he did not put more 
weight into it. 

The battle, which may be said to have commenced on the day 
the position at Anshanchan was evacuated, had lasted 8 days, that is, 
from the 27th August to the 3rd September inclusive. The Russian 
casualties are put down at 18,000, while those of the Japanese 
ameunted to 30,000. 
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delay their iain advance; and, further, his plans to delay the 
Japanese advance were se far osnecesstal that he was cabled 
to organise anarmy with whieh he felt he could meet thers at 
Daan Yang. and thongh he was deteated there he was suecesstub an 
withdrawing hus army, se that instead of the decisive victory which 
the Japanese had hoped would terminate the war, it) was prolonged 
for another vec 

Wenost now return and) see what actually happened after 
Neda kinded at ‘bekushan Oka had been ordered to eom plete 
the aselatien oof Port Atthur, and te de this he foughe the dette 
ot Nanshanoon the 27th Mea. wath the result that the Russians 
were completely ent oft tren the Periusula, bat Ohu was so 
Weakened wath his dosses an nen and: ammunition that) he wes 
bromuht teastandstll adit was net ull the P3sth Jhine that he 
was able te start from Poltontien te queet the fteree under 
Stackelburi: whieh had been sent down te help oon Kurepathin's 
delaying plan Oka was ana position te do this then, only through 
the armvalot Novis Oth Divison, se leavin his own Pst Division te 
co-operite with the Whooand borrowing Neodzus Sth Diviston, he 
started on his advance te the north. 

Stackelbury had. ore dt Peblitzcand token up a pesition with 
hin foree of 25-000 then on acementar dine oof hilly across the maulwaw, 
with both thinks volnernible amd his line of retreat such that iteould 
be converted ante alent dete Ohus plans te anmihitate this 
sinatler foree were well bud. 

Heosent one divisten renud the Russian right and his cavalry 
brigade round ther lett, wath orders tecent the Russian eonmomna: 
cations, While he cattweched Chemie am fromt with two divisions He 
istve vietory whieh was chiethy due te the eavalry 


gained nod 
appearigg on his richt dnexpecteday at acentical mement, but he 
failed te anmitilite the enetiy as he might have done at the cavalry 
had obeyed hes anstenetions and fereed) ther wav through the 
dithendt bly country reund to the Bussiin onear ‘This took place 
om both dune 

Oh see ied 
the qaenth bat by othe ene oot Wane Ratehi had: obnuned the 
Motionting poss and Nedea hed oecapecd the Pe nehuning 
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There are three ways of delaying a modern army— 

First, by operating: with mounted troops 
cations. 

Seeond, by building ficld works and deceiving the enemy inte the 
belief he will have to fight to win them, thereby causing him to deploy. 

Third, by causing him to expend ammunition by a- skilfully 
commanded rearguard, 

Owing tothe free harvest growth and the season of the year 
he was prevented from using: the first, Dat he worked a combination 
of the other two. 

Between Tehlitz and) Lian Yang he had entrenched — four 
positions. At Kaiping, Haicheng and) Anshanchan he succeeded 
in hoodwinking the Japanese, and made them deploy and use a 
lot) of ammunition: while at) ‘Tashichauw he foreed a battle in 
which on the first day the Japanese failed in their attack, and on the 
second day they were kept in check tor a long time by a_ small rear- 
guard of mounted troops. In this fight the Japanese attack on the 
first day failed through want of preparation by artillery, which, as a 
matter of fact, had stuck in the mud and been outstripped by the 
infantry. ‘The occupation of Tashichau on the 25th June was of 
immense value to the Japanese because it gave them another sea 
base for the sminmer at Newchang. 

On the arrival of Oku before Haicheng he was joined by 
Nodzn, and Marshal Oyama now took command of this combined 
main army. Here they halted from the 3rd) August. to the 28rd, 
their outposts being in touch with the Russians at Anshanchan, 

Meanwhile on the right) Kuroki had been preventing Rennen- 
kainpf from turning his extreme right’ by detaching his 12th 
Division, On the 3ist July he attacked Count Keller, and after the 
battle of Towan pushed the Russians back, Count Keller being killed 
in the retreat. Kuroki now got) inte tonch with the Japanese right. 
All three armies can new be treated as a whole under the command 
of Marshal Oyama. ‘The final stage of the strategic move on Liau 
Yang had taken place, and the tactieal phase had to be developed. 

Kuropatkin had all this time been fortifving and entrenching 
his position round Lian Yang. whilst he was) organising the army 
which was to hold it. For though he had hoped to delay the 
Japanese advance long enough to concentrate at Liau Yang a foree 
that would enable him to take the initiative in superior nimbers, yet 
in default, if the Japanese succeeded in concentrating before he was 
ready to strike, he would be able to receive the blow) behind an 
entrenched position. 

He had caleulated on having the ne 
end of September, bat, despite the ‘lay in the Japanese 
advance from the sonth, Oyama was ready a month earlier, Never- 
theless Kuropatkin was confident: in’ his entrenchments and 
prepared to receive the blow and eventually to counter, 

Before we enter into the details of the great battle of 
Liau Yang let us leave “ Chasseur’s ” study and look) for a moment 


yainst its conmiuni- 


ary striking force by the 
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ourselves cat the strategie principles invelved by the biel 
advance. Hiawong settled that their primary objective was to be the 
Russian ary semewhere in the vicinity of Lian Yang, it) was but 
the natural Sequel that they should advanee on exterior lines wath 
ther armyoins three parts; tor net only did it fieiitate the supp sly 
question, bat the three reads from othe seaboard converging on 
Laan Yang lent themselves naturally to such an advance, 

Now, the essence of the sttuation caused by the advance of 
the cormmponent parts of a berse artay on exterior Lines is that they 
should support one another Thengh the three parts were net oan 
actual tench. vet itos evident: that each rtoonly took ats mene 
step fers web whenat knew at Was ats tum) te dese; and tire! ly 
on Angst Doth when Kuroki get inte tench with Nedzuoon the 
fine Metenhog Hiaeheng, concerted: action under Marshal O 
was ensured. Colonel dames in his book ° Meader Strategy "save 
there is ne denbt that an futine wars owe shall see nanny here 
examples of this appleanon of the principle of converging: armies 
meting agcunst a single force beeanse of the crushing etleet to be 
derived frome the strateyaeal envelopaients Agun, the Mapane Ss 
having seized othe initiative aad otuken the cothensive, had 
atthe time when they commenced) ther advance in three armies 
from othe oseabeard, put themselves an a pesition where ther 
hes of conmmmonmieation were behind them based on the sealef which 
they had) the command Then front was perpendicutar te ther 
Tine of 

Where was othe Russian dine of eomuannteations 7 and heow 
did the Dapeanese addy unee atteet it? 

Asrsards the Raassran Field Aimy. its ently line of eonmiuntes: 
fon was the line of mabway throm Pav Yangte the nerth, aber PG 
whieh were situated: the depots ter supplying the terees in the his 
te the east 

Ttowill be secon trom the map that the nabway ins oblique ty 
te the lines ot advance of the night and ecnte DPasinese armies, se 
that tednect them the Russians were compe ed te tice tea fink as 
nyerds ther own hoe et commouieettons Pn aeddition te seeunng 
superar iuinbers at the peantetecthsten strate sy ais at puting 
te threaten the 
commabicatione of the oman, while protect tug eur oawn. this us 
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Russians, but on the right) Kuroki was checked by Ivanoft (who 
had succeeded Keller) holding a strong position near Anping. 
Hearing, however, that Okw had) reached) Anshanch: an, Kuroki 
knew it was imperative to drive in Tvanoft. He succeeded in doing 
this by a risky and desperate night attack, and Ivanotf withdrew 
over the Tangho, For some reason Kuroki never attempted — to 
harass this withdrawal, Kuropatkin had caleulated on this strong 
position keeping back Kuroki until he could deal with him in his 
own time, and its loss was a severe blow, 

The Japanese were now in front of the Liau Yang positions, 

The Ist position, seven miles from Lian Yang, was a range of 
low hills, heavily fortified with tiers of trenches, and every modern 
Invention, running cast and west from the railway on the west to 
the higher mountains on the east, where Kuroki was. Now that 
Tvanoff had been driven across the Tangho, the position was roughly 
as follows: The Russian left was at right angles to their right, forming 
two sides of a triangle, the base of w hich passed through Liau Yang 
and the apex pene trated into. the mountains growing up from the 
Liau Ho plain, Oyama pressed his attack against the southern face 
while Kuroki was to turn the north angle (see map at end). 

On August 30th, in order to carry out his part of the plan, 
Kuroki detached his 12th Division and sent it across the Taitse for 
the purpose of placing itself across the Russian — communications. 
This river was rapid and deep, bridged in one place only, and was 
untordable, except. at one or two difficult places, Here was a 
surrounding movement. taking place complicated by the operation 
having to be developed on both sides of a considerable obstacle. 
It can only be put down to the Russian General's incompetence that 
he allowed this solitary and unsupported division to effect the 
passage unopposed. Kuroki saw its danger and sent most of the 
2nd Division after it. The flanking movement was now complete, 
but there two weak divisions were completely beyond the reach of 
help. Ino the surrounding movement on Ulm in’ 1805 when 
Murat, misunderstanding Napoleon's orders, allowed only one of 
Ney’s divisions to remain on the left) bank of the Dannbe it) was 
promptly overwhelmed; again in 1805) Mortier’s whole corps was 
overwhelmed in the defile of Durrenstein through being separated 
from the rest of the i by the Danube. 

Mr. Fraser in his book on the war in’ Manchuria, remark- 
ing on this, says “it seems extraordinary that Oyama should have 
jeopardised sucha ee able portion of his” tor onan under. 
taking that lacked the esse satel elements of success; that it was 
taking a liberty regardless of consequences at a point where was the 
erux of the whole sitnation.” It is a rule of war that, if you 
have an obstacle parallel te your line of operations, it is dangerous 
to advance on both sides of it, but nevertheless in all campaigns 
great Generals are found conducting operations apparently full 
of risk, and it is an easy matter toe point out some obvious 
Manwuvre on the part of the enemy whieh would have ruined 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ARMAMENT IN WARFARE. 
By Bernarp Jounston, Esg., D.S.P. 


To the skill and prowess of the British bowman our victorics 
against the French and Scots are generally ascribed rather than to 
superior strategy or the valour of the stcel-clad knights. Now, why 
in the days of “ shock tactics” and hand-to-hand fighting should a 
missile weapon have so frequently gained the day against heavy 
odds? The English long bow was a simple but formidable weapon, 
its extreme range abont 400 yards, in this respect distinctly inferior 
to the cross bow although its rapidity of fire was much greater. 
To acquire low moderate skill in the use of the national weapon 
the most arduous practice was necessary, and none but those 
possessing exceptional physical strength and keen eyesight could 
hope to become experts. The cross bow was, from a mechanical 
point of view, an immense advance on the simple five feet or so of 
yew wood and cord, and to attain a moderate amount of skill in its 
use was no very difficult undertaking. We may safely conclude 
then that although the pick of the English bowmen were superior 
to the best of their opponents the average cross bowman was more 
likely to hit his enemy at medium and short ranges than the general 
run of the long bowmen. This being admitted we find the constant 
success of the English arms somewhat difficult to understand, 
for since the Homeric period battles have not been decided 
by individnal effort or skill in weapons, and the arm which 
is most easily understood and most effectively used by the rank 
and file is certainly the most effective for fighting: purposes, 


That the arbalast as a weapon was preferred by the average Engli 
man is proved to demonstration by the numerous Royal Edicts 


against its use, in spite of which it gradually but surely ousted the 
long bow; by the time of Elizabeth the cross bow seems to have almost 
entirely supplanted the older weapon in popular favour. The des- 
truction of popular myths is ever an unpleasant task, but the 
truth seems to be, that the reason of our long list of successes from 
the 12th to 15th centuries was not the wonderful effects of our 
arrow flights but the superior individual courage and physical 
capacity of our bowmen. The confidence of their leaders in the 
steadiness of their commands justified the adoption of the historic 
harrow formation—a formation which, while it gave free scope to each 
soldier for the use of his weapons, offered a difficult, target to the 
archery of the enemy whose huddled masses even the unskilled 
among the English bowmen could easily hit, and when the ragged 
array of armed peasants opposing them fell into disorder the arrow 
sleet from the long bow must have been to the slow replies of the 
arbalast what the old Snider would be to the Lee-Enfield. Then 
as now if, was not the weapon but the man behind it who scored. Let 
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us. inorder te prove our argument, discuss brietly the campaigns and 
armament oof the past two hundred year. The campaigns of 
Frederick the Great offer the first remarkable instance of the cffeet of 
Superiority in weapons and tranny; at the battle of Oppelu when 
the Prussians were apparently hopelessly defeated: the triumphant 
Anstrians were net only checked but actually repulsed by the 
ectraordinary vigor and precision of the Prosstan musketry 

Tnothos battle the advantages of the dren ramred over the 
wooden leading stick which aust have frequently broken and 
jamioed: were iianmitested.  Althongh oon the field of Oppela old 
Fritz was sued by his intantey fire, ne sane seldier would tantesn 
that he depended iiamly on this for stecess. "Phe Great Prussian 
hooselt tellscus that iauehing rather than sheeting decides the 
fate of cumpanis 2 his army inherited: from his father, was the 
host lightly traned on Barope. and many atime the manewas rin 
caprerty of the battalions thade np) ter emoin strateyy and even 
in teeties, andoan the famous contest: oof Rossbach, Marshal Sew best 
was deteated net by the Prussian intantey fire bat by the disciplined 
Valonrot the German cavalry, whe enveloped the heads of his 
columos cand threw them ante eontusien betere they had) tue 
tetake np ther positions Passing over the ferocious campaagn 
tn Lia Vemdee, in whieh the Repubheans were long hetHed by 
the Revalist peasuntry, formidable aianly by ther miebihty and 
Knowledge oof othe exceedingly ditheult eeuantry an which they 
fenght, we will take the Aimerican War ot Pnde pendence as perhaps 
the best example of popular gniscenception “Po day othe man in 
the streets ecemoneed fon oe better aatherity than that has 
father teld him ose. that we dest: Amenien because the Aterc.an 
backwoedsman was better armed amd oa ciere skiltul shot than 
the rank and file of the Botsh Arias. he sas andecd that eur 
Army owas shet cout of Atmerea We prepese te exanane this 
hypethesie Nt the couthrok cot the stragde damestie pelities 
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American corps, such as Boone's Rifles, were armed with the famous 
“Kentucky Rifle.” ‘This weapon) was admittedly infinitely superior 
in range and accuracy to the musket. It was long in'the barrel 
and very small in the bore, from 28 to 32 gange, for the backwoods- 
men who used it) were in’ the habit of carving their own 
ammunition supply, which they were often unable to renew for 
months, and this alone necessitated a light: bullet; the charge of 
powder employed was comparatively large, ensuring a flat trajectory 
np to about 150) yards, ‘The weapons were fitted with a_ block 
backsight: and a bead foresight. Ino the hands of experts: this 
weapon often caused us terrible loss, particularly in officers, to whom 
special attention was paid, but, notwithstanding: its superiority to 
the smooth bore, the fact remains that in general actions the musket 
ahnost always suceeeded in driving the rifle off the field, and ina 
military sense we were driven) out of the country, not by the 
valour or armament of our foes, but because we never had at any 
veriod of the war a force sufficient for the task confronting it. 
Pajaie sentiment anxious to account for our ill success ascribed it 
to the wonderful effects of the “ Kentucky Rifle.” and even now this 
fable is a stock belief; in reality Boone's Riflemen, although they 
annoyed us dreadfully, were too few in number seriously to. in- 
fluence the course of events. 

The Napoleonic wars offer no instance of great results achiev rt 
by manifest superiority in- armament, for French, British, Spanish, 
Prussian and Russian armies were very. similarly equipped, the 
only point worthy of note being the way in which Napoleon, as he 
used up his vetcran infantry, backed his raw levies with an increased 
proportion of guns, in this merely following the example of Frederick 
the Great. 

The destruction of the Austrian armies by those of Prussia in 
the brief but furious struggle of 1866. is always cited as an instance 
of superiority of weapons deciding a campaign. The unfortunate 
Austrians were said to have been massacred wholesale at fabulons 
ranges by the murderons “ needlegun,” the most skilful strategy and 
dexterous tactics availed nought against this fearsome weapon, one 
Prussian with his necdlegun was a match for ten Austrians with 
their antiquated muzzle-loaders, and se on ad (ch, The needlegun 
itself is now so much out of date that my readers will perhaps 
excuse a brief description of it. Invented and adopted by the 
Prussian army about 1854, it was a rifled arm of about 16 bore, 
heavy and very long in the barrel, the breech action was a clumsy 
forerunner of the present bolt ion, the cartridge of soft paper 
was consumed by the explosion, and ignition was effected — by 
the “needle” or striker, which being forced through the powder 
struck a patch of detonating composition spread on the base 
ofa thiek wad on which the bullet: rested. It need scarcely be 
said that bent and broken strikers were a source of perpetual trouble 
to the German infantryman. ‘The extreme range of this most 
faulty weapon was about 400 yards the accuracy very poor, the 
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us, in order to prove our argument, discuss briefly the campaigns and 
armament of the past two hundred years. The campaigns of 
Frederick the Great offer the first remarkable instance of the effect of 
superiority in weapons and training; at the battle of Oppelu when 
the Prussians were apparently hopelessly defeated the triumphant 
Austrians were not only checked but actually repulsed by the 
extraordinary vigour and precision of the Prussian musketry. 

In this battle the advantages of the iron ramrod over the 
wooden loading stick which must have frequently broken and 
jammed were manifested. Although on the field of Oppelu old 
Fritz was saved by his infantry fire, no sane soldier would maintain 
that he depended mainly on this for success. The Great Prussian 
himself tells us that marching rather than shooting decides the 
fate of campaigns; his army, inherited from his father, was the 
most highly trained i in Europe, and many a time the manceuvring 
capacity of the battalions made up for errors in strategy and even 
in tactics, and in the famous contest of Rossbach, Marshal Sowbesi 
was defeated not by the Prussian infantry fire but by the disciplined 
valour of the German cavalry, who enveloped the heads of his 
columns and threw them into confusion before they had time 
to take up their positions. Passing over the ferocious campaign 
in La Vendée, in which the Republicans were long baffled by 
the Royalist peasantry, formidable mainly by their mobility and 
knowledge of the exceedingly difficult country in which they 
fought, we will take the American War of Independence as perhaps 
the best example of popular misconception. To-day the man in 
the street is convinced, if on no better authority than that his 
father told him so, that we lost America because the American 
backwoodsman was better armed and a more skilful shot than 
the rank and file of the British Army; he says indeed that our 
Army was shot out of America. We propose to examine this 
hypothesis. At the outbreak of the struggle domestic politics 
were in a state of confusion, the Guelphs were but insecurely seated 
on the throne, Jacobite intrigue was rife, and the labouring 
classes were on the verge of starvation. Abroad we were engaged in 
a deadly contest with France. The Ministry was weak and divided, 
and the military forces at the disposal of the Government were at the 
lowest ebb as regards efficiency. So unpopular indeed was military 
service at this period that in order to fill the depleted ranks 4,000 
felons were actually released from th: jails. Commissions as field 
officers were bestowed on babes in the nursery, and a friendless man 
might remain a subaltern all his days. In addition to these disadvan- 
tages the war was waged at a great distance from our shores, and 
although the rebels “possessed no seagoing navy at the time, the 
British fleets never succeeded in driving the French navy off the 
seas, and the services rendered to Washington’s cause by the French 
warships were simply invaluable. However, this is a digression, and 
we will return to the question of weapons. The regular line of both 
armies carried the flintlock smooth-bore musket, but a few selected 
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Amcrican corps, such as Boone’s Rifles, were armed with the famous 
“Kentucky Rifle.” This weapon was admittedly infinitely superior 
in range and accuracy to the musket. It was long in the barrel 
and very small in the bore, from 28 to 32 gauge, for the backwoods- 
men who used it were in the habit of carrying their own 
ammunition supply, which they were often unable to renew for 
months, and this alone necessitated a light bullet; the charge of 
powder employed was comparatively large, ensuring a flat trajectory 
up to about 150 yards. The weapons were fitted with a block 
backsight and a bead foresight. In the hands of experts this 
weapon often caused us terrible loss, particularly in officers, to whom 
special attention was paid, but, notwithstanding its superiority to 
the smooth bore, the fact remains that in general actions the musket 
almost always succeeded in driving the rifle off the field, and in a 
military sense we were driven out of the country, not by the 
valour or armament of our foes, but because we never had at any 
period of the war a force sufficient for the task confronting it. 
Popular sentiment anxious to account for our ill success ascribed it 
to the wonderful effects of the “ Kentucky Rifle,” and even now this 
fable is a stock belief; in reality Boone’s Riflemen, although they 
annoyed us dreadfully, were too few in number seriously to in- 
fluence the course of events. ; 

The Napoleonic wars offer no instance of great results achieved 
by manifest superiority in armament, for French, British, Spanish, 
Prussian and Russian armies were very similarly equipped, the 
only point worthy of note being the way in which Napoleon, as he 
used up his veteran infantry, backed his raw levies with an increased 
proportion of guns, in this merely following the example of Frederick 
the Great. 

The destruction of the Austrian armies by those of Prussia in 
the brief but furious struggle of 1866 is always cited as an instance 
of superiority of weapons deciding a campaign. The unfortunate 
Austrians were said to have been massacred wholesale at fabulous 
ranges by the murderous “ needlegun,” the most skilful strategy and 
dexterous tactics availed nought against this fearsome weapon, one 
Prussian with his needlegun was a match for ten Austrians with 
their antiquated muzzle-loaders, and so on ad lib. ‘he needlegun 
itself is now so much out of date that my readers will perhaps 
excuse a brief description of it. Invented and adopted by the 
Prussian army about 1854, it was a rifled arm of about 16 bore, 
heavy and very long in the barrel, the breech action was a clumsy 
forerunner of the present bolt action, the cartridge of soft paper 
was consumed by the explosion, and ignition was effected by 
the “needle” or striker, which being forced pet the powder 
struck a patch of detonating composition spread on the base 
of a thick wad on which the bullet rested. It need scarcely be 
said that bent and broken strikers were a source of perpetual trouble 
to the German infantryman. The extreme range of this most 
faulty weapon was about 800 yards the accuracy very poor, the 
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is another case in point; the Bulgars had merely an apology for 
a cavalry service ; their artillery was scanty and the infantry arm, 
the old Kruka musket, was in all respects inferior to the Servian 
Berdan. 

From the foregoing brief and very imperfect review of the wars 
and weapons of the past two centuries it is easy to deducc 
certain fundamental truths. We learn that although under 
favourable conditions a superiority of armament may decide an 
action or even influence the conduct of a campaign, it has never 
been able to contend successfully against sound organisation and com- 
petent leading. In brief, the man must always master the machine ; 
wonderful as the Maxim gun and the sub-marine are, there is no 
limit to human ingenuity and no thrust without its parry, and this 
axiom true in the past will stand for the future. 

As a nation we are warlike but not military; we take kindly 
to weapons but unkindly to restraint and discipline. Lord 
Roberts, who is not only a brilliant soldier but one endowed with 
the rare faculty of understanding his fellow-countrymen, evidently 
sees this when he urges us to go in for National Rifle Training 
as the one and only safe alternative for conscription, and if 
this training is to be of any use to us as a nation it must 
be thorough, systematic, and under the guidance of specially 
qualified instructors; it must in short form part of our national 
system of education. If any argument is necessary to ram this 
proposition home it is furnished by the returns of the killed and 
wounded in the Franco-German War. At the outset of the struggle 
the Teutonic armies were opposed by the trained veterans of 
Mexico and Solferino, who although outmanceuvred actually in- 
flicted more loss on their foes than they themselves suffered. The 
capitulation of Bazaine at Metz saw the last of these gallant 
veterans sent captives into Germany. They were succeeded by 
Gambetta’s hastily raised levies, with what result the following figures 
eloquently indicate :— 
Killed. Died of wounds, 


French oe oe vs — 41,000 35,000 
German aa ee ve 19,876 10,719 


LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS IN THE ARMY. 
By Masor E. Morysecx, 121H Cavatry. 


Not many months ago, England was very near indeed to war 
with a great European power. If war had come then, it would 
have fonnd us far trom being in an ideal state of preparation for it. 
The subject-matter of this article deals, it is true. witha matter of 
only a secondary degree of importance in our system, but it is one 
which could be puton a satistactory footing with so very small an 
expenditure of trouble, and practically no expense, that it may be 
worth while to call attention to it. 

All great military powers, ourselves included. attach importance 
to the acquisition, by at least some of their officers, of a thoroughly 
competent knowledge of the language of other powers with whom 
there is a likelihood that they may find themselves at war. The 
Inany occasions on which such knowledge is of practical value during 
the course of hostilities are so obvious and so fully acknowledged 
that it is unnecessary to do more than mention the fact: our own 
Government annually expends considerable sums in rewards to 
officers for passing examinations in various foreign languages, and 
these rewards are calenlated on a fairly generous scale. The 
question which I propose to consider is this:—Do we make use 
of a system calculated to ensure a supply of ofticers whose 
linguis attainments would be of the greatest possible value in 
time of war? 

It we examine the system a little, it will soon be evident that 
such is not the case, and that our system is far behind that of other up- 
to-date powers in the results obtained. Our system is simply this:— 
A certain number of officers pass the prescribed examination each 
year, return to their respective duties, and Government, having duly 
paid over the sum prescribed, hall-marks them as “ interpreters,” 
to be returned to store and used when required. But Government, 
in thus washing its hands of the matter, adopts a method which it 
would be the first to admit would be ridiculous to apply to any 
other article of store. If Government were to rest satisfied with 
accumulating all the material necessary for a campaign—food, forage, 
telegraph plant, ammunition, and the rest—and then chuck the lot, 
once passed, into its stores and godowns, and not give the matter 
a further thought, and expect to obtain the best results, ten or 
fifteen years later, when rot and rust had done their work on their 
forgotten war stores, what could we hope for from such methods but 
utter disaster? Asa matter of fact, Government does nothing of 
the kind; every article of store or equipment is incessantly over- 
hauled and its proper working condition verified, with the exception 
of the capacity of an officer to use a language in which he had passed 
an examination possibly ten or fifteen years previously, and which 
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years of neglect have made practically useless to him, for anything 
that Government would seem to know or care. 

Does a language, once thoroughly learnt, become forgotten in 
time? With the great majority of men it undoubtedly does so, or at 
best is only a rusty instrument where a sharp and serviceable one is 
required. Let any man of twelve or fifteen years’ service consider how 
much he remembers of the Latin, Greek, and French languages over 
which so many years were spent at school, provided he has had no 
opportunity of using them since. When I was a boy I had some 
aptitude for Greek, and special attention was given to it. I could 
write Greek verses with facility. A page of Homer and an Egyptian 
obelisk would now be equally incomprehensible to me: and I am 
sure that such is the experience of most. If this be the case 
with a language over which many years were spent, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that a language would be even 
more rapidly forgotten to which a single year or possibly less had 
been devoted? In the case of the dead languages it does not 
matter: they are mere mental gymnastics, and are acquired for 
educational purposes only. But the languages for which Govern- 
ment grants rewards are on a wholly different footing: they may 
be wanted at any time, without opportunity being available to 
re-study them. Yet there is no guarantee that they are not in the 
same condition ; on the contrary, there is every reason to suppose 
that, failing any inducement to keep up such knowledge, the 
language will receive small attention aimidst the ever-increasing 
pressure of regimental work. This is more especially the case 
as the examination (I speak from my own experience of the 
Russian examination more particularly) is for some reason wholly 
literary and academic in character, a practical conversational 
acquaintance with the language counting for very little—a defect 
which these examinations share with the vernacular examinations 
in India, where the candidate is examined upon his acquaintance 
with obsolete or classical books rather than on his power of making 
himself understuod. We are vastly amused to hear of this system— 
a little exaggerated, perhaps—amongst the Chinese. 

Is there any alternative system which would give better 
results? The Germans have evolved an excellent one. On their 
French and Russian frontiers officers are encouraged to master 
the language spoken across the nearest frontier. But their Govern- 
ment, with true German thoroughness, is not satisfied to let 
matters slide, once the necessary examination is passed. Instead 
of a reward in bulk, a regular allowance is made to those who 
pass; but its retention is made dependent upon the officer again 
satisfying the examiners at periodical examinations (I think it is 
every five years) “Lest he forget.” 

T cannot help thinking that this method is superior to our 
own. In the case of languages for interpretership, in which £200 
is paid, would it not be preferable to pay, say, £100 on first passing 
as interpreter, the other £100 being kept back as “deferred pay,” 
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to be paid, £50 at a time, at each of two five-yearly subsequent 
examinations? It might be asking too much to require an officer to 
pass as ‘ interpreter” each time unless he were allowed to re-visit 
the country; but it would not be unreasonable to require him to 
take a simple “pass. 

T do not think that a change such as above suggested would 
involve much trouble or expense, nor would it probably affect the 
supply of candidates; but it would certainly ensure that languages, 
once learnt, were to a certain extent keep up. The system recently 
adopted in England is a step in the right direction. Under the 
English regulation an “interpreter” is given £125 on qualifying, 
and a second sum of £75 on re-examination. ‘To my mind the 
£200 thus expended might with advantage be spread over the 
longer period suggested in this article, thereby doubling the period 
during which an officer is expected to keep himself proficient in the 
language. The additional chances of obtaining Active Service, 
as well as the pecuniary inducement offered, would probably prove 
suficient to make him wish to keep his name on the interpreter’s 
list as long as possible. If such a rule were brought in for the 
Indian and the Home services alike, the language question would 
be found to be on a far more satisfactory basis than it is at present. 


PAYMEN' BY RESULTS IN THE NATIVE INFANTRY. 


By Captain E. Kirkpatrick, 59TH ScinpE RIFLES, F. F. 


No move has so far been made to pay the native soldier 
according to his individual efficiency. Yet no one will hesitate to 
say that the native soldier would be particularly responsive to an 
appeal for an effort towards self-improvement, if that appeal were 
backed by the powerful incentive of self-interest in the shape of an 
attainable increase of pay. * 

The native soldier, it is true, joins the service with distinct 
ideas of its being an honourable calling, suitable for a man born of a 
fighting race, but he also has an equally distinct intention of making 
his profession of arms support him until the time when he sees there 
is room for him at home, and need of his services in tilling the 
family acres. 

About twelve years ago the pay of the sepoy was increased by 
two rupees, a very substantial rise on a monthly income of seven 
rupees. Since then no further general increase of pay has been 
given, until this year, when an addition of ten rupees has been made 
to the money allowed to recruits on joining for the purpose of 
buying their uniform. But with a rising standard of wages through- 
vut the country the need for a further increase of pay may have to 
be faced, and, if decided on, would present an opportunity, not to be 
missed, for the trial of a system of paying zealous servants at better 
rates than the less profitable. 

The desirability of such an attempt being allowed, the problem 
of the method of conducting it demands our attention. In the days 
of close order tactics, soldiers paraded and fought under the close 
supervision of their officers. The conditions of each man’s perform- 
ance were uniform. A few men were chosen for Light Infantry, 
and when organised in separate bodies their esprit de corps usually 
elicited effort. To-day each man is a skirmisher, his value as a 
soldier depending, apart from musketry, on his skill in fighting as a 
skirmisher. But if we try to devise a way by which each man shall 
be paid according to his skill as a skirmisher, we shall find difficulties 
so great as to make the idea impracticable. Firstly, to give each 
man a fair chance of showing his capabilities would take more time 
than can be spared from instruction, and if a fair trial under several 
conditions were not given, a certain number of men would be left 
who considered themselves ill-treated. Again, it would be quite 
impossible to provide a different bit of ground as a field for each man 
to prove his capabilitics on, so that the last men examined would 
plainly have an advantage over those whose turn came first. Personal 
predilections, too, might not always be ignored. Officers in the 
position of judges might allow themselves to be influenced by the 
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the whole operation. In this case perhaps we can give Oyamaé 
the credit of relying on the Russian incompetence and want of 
initiative. At all events, the crossing was attended with success in so 
far that the detached divisions were not overwhelmed, but the flank 
movement failed, for Kuroki found that the Russians still held very 
strong positions between him and Liau Yang. He dared not separate 
himself further from the main army by moving north, so he attacked 
the position. Meanwhile, on the 30th, Oku, on the left, attacked the 
Russian right after a big artillery preparation. He was driven 
back ; he again failed that night, and again a third time before dawn 
on the 31st; a 4th and a 5th attack on the saine day met with the 
same result. By this time Kuroki was beginning to feel the pressure 
of the reinforcements sent by Kuropatkin to Ivanoff, and to 
Oyama it looked as if Kuroki would be crushed for want of co-opera- 
tion, though he never realised that Kuropatkin had really 
transferred his reserves to his left preparatory to covering the with- 
drawal of his army. Consequently on September Ist Oku made a final 
desperate assault only to find the Russians had gone ! They had fallen 
back on a second position encircling the south-west approaches of the 
town. In reality these trenches were being held by a brigade under 
Grekoftf, who had orders to hold them for 48 hours. So well did he 
conduct his rearguard action that he held them for 70 hours and 
three assaults on his position failed. Between the 31st of August 
and the 2nd of September Kuroki on the right flank had been fighting 
desperately for the position opposite him ; on the night of September 
3rd Grekoff retired, after repulsing yet another attack by Oku, through 
Liau Yang, leaving the force that up to now had kept off Kuroki to 
follow as a rearguard. On the 4th of September the Japanese 
Division occupied Liau Yang. 

Though Kuropatkin had been defeated, he had saved his 
army practically intact, and though Oyama had beaten his enemy and 
had gained his position, yet he had failed to bring about the result 
which would save his country another year’s war. The way in which 
Oyama butted against the Russian position frontally without also 
attempting to turn their right flank makes it appear as if he wanted 
to paralyse his enemy by the strength of his leas? for the Russian 
fortifications, judged as positions which might have been worked 
round, were marvellously weak, though in view of the nature of the 

* Japanese attack, which was purely frontal, they were extraordinarily 
strong. Oyama no doubt hoped fur more decisive results from 
Kuroki’s turning movement which threatened the Russian rear and 
communications, but in that case it seems a pity he did not put more 
weight into it. 

The battle, which may be said to have commenced on the day 
the position at Anshanchan was evacuated, had lasted 8 days, that is, 
from the 27th August to the 3rd September inclusive. The Russian 
casualties are put down at 18,000, while those of the Japanese 
ameunted to 30,000. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ARMAMENT IN WARFARE. 
By BernarpD JOHNSTON, Esq., D.S.P. 


To the skill and prowess of the British bowman our victories 
against the French and Scots are generally ascribed rather than to 
superior strategy or the valour of the stcel-clad knights. Now, why 
in the days of “shock tactics” and hand-to-hand fighting should a 
missile weapon have so frequently gained the day against heavy 
odds? The English long bow was a simple but formidable weapon, 
its extreme range about 400 yards, in this respect distinctly inferior 
to the cross bow although its rapidity of fire was much greater. 
To acquire low moderate skill in the use of the national weapon 
the most arduous practice was necessary, and none but those 
possessing exceptional physical strength and keen eyesight could 
hope to become experts. The cross bow was, from a mechanical 
point of view, an immense advance on the simple five feet or so of 
yew wood and cord, and to attain a moderate amount of skill in its 
use was no very difficult undertaking. We may safely conclude 
then that although the pick of the English bowmen were superior 
to the best of their opponents the average cross bowman was more 
likely to hit his enemy at medium and short ranges than the general 
run of the long bowmen. This being admitted we find the constant 
success of the English arms somewhat. difficult to understand, 
for since the Homeric period battles have not been decided 
by individual effort or skill in weapons, and the arm_ which 
is most easily understood and most. effectively used by the rank 
and file is certainly the most effective for fighting purposes. 
That the arbalast as a weapon was preferred by the average Eng’ 
man is proved to demonstration by the numerous Royal Edicts 
against its use, in spite of which it gradually but surely ousted the 
long bow; by the time of Elizabeth the cross bow seems to have almost 
entirely supplanted the older weapon in popular favour. The des- 
truction of popular myths is ever an unpleasant task, but the 
truth seems to be that the reason of our long list of successes from 
the 12th to 15th centuries was not the wonderful effects of our 
arrow flights but the superior individual courage and physical 
capacity of our bowmen. The confidence of their leaders in the 
steadiness of their commands justified the adoption of the historic 
harrow formation—a formation which, while it gave free scope to cach 
soldier for the use of his weapons, offered a difficult target to the 
archery of the enemy whose huddled masses even the unskilled 
among the English bowmen could easily hit, and when the ragged 
array of armed peasants opposing them fell into disorder the arrow 
sleet from the long bow must have been to the slow replies of the 
arbalast what the old Snider would be to the Lee-Enficld. Then 
as now it was not the weapon but the man behind it who scored. Let 
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us, in order to prove our argument, discuss briefly the campaigns and 
armament of the past two hundred years. The campaigns of 
Frederick the Great offer the first remarkable instance of the effect of 
superiority in weapons and training; at the battle of Oppelu when 
the Prussians were apparently hopelessly defeated the triumphant 
Austrians were not only checked but actually repulsed by the 
extraordinary vigour and precision of the Prussian musketry. 

In this battle the advantages of the iron ramrod over the 
wooden loading stick which must have frequently broken and 
jammed were manifested. Although on the field” of Oppelu eld 
Fritz was saved by his infantry fire, no sane soldier would maintain 
that he depended mainly on this for success. The Great Prussian 
himself tells us that marching rather than shooting decides the 
fate of campaigns: his army, inherited from his father, was the 
most highly trained in Europe, and many a time the manceuvring 
capacity of the battalions made up for errors in strategy and even 
in tactics, and in the famous contest of Rossbach, Marshal Sowbesi 
was defeated not by the Prussian infantry fire but by the disciplined 
valour of the German cavalry, who enveloped the heads of his 
columns and threw them into confusion before they had time 
to take up their positions. Passing over the ferocious campaign 
in La Vendée, in which the Republicans were long baffled by 
the Royalist peasantry, formidable mainly by their mobility and 
knowledge of the exceedingly difticult country in which they 
fought, we will take the American War of Independence as perhaps 
the best example of popular misconception. To-day the man in 
the street is convinced, if on no better authority than that his 
father told him so, that we lost America because the American 
backwoodsman was better armed and a more skilful shot than 
the rank and file of the British Army; he says indeed that our 
Army was shot out of America. We propose to examine this 
hypothesis. At the outbreak of the struggle domestic politics 
were in a state of confusion, the Guelphs were but insecurely seated 
on the throne, Jacobite intrigue was rife, and the labouring 
classes were on the verge of starvation. Abroad we were engaged in 
a deadly contest with France. The Ministry was weak and divided, 
and the military forces at the disposal of the Government were at the 
lowest. ebb as regards efficiency. So unpopular indeed was military 
service at this period that in order to fill the depleted ranks 4,000 
felons were actually released from th: jails. Commissions as field 
otticers were bestowed on babes in the nursery, and a friendless man 
might remain a subaltern all his days. In addition to these disadvan- 
tages the war was waged at a great distance from our shores, and 
although the rebels possessed no seagoing navy at the time, the 
British Heets never succeeded in driving the French navy off the 
seas, and the services rendered to Washington’s cause by the French 
warships were simply invaluable. However, this is a digression, and 
we will return to the question of weapons. The regular line of both 
armies carried the flintlock smovth-bore musket, but a few selected 
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American corps, such as Boone’s Rifles, were armed with the famous 
“Kentucky Rifle.” This weapon was admittedly infinitely superior 
in range and accuracy to the musket. It was long in the barrel 
and very small in the bore, from 28 to 32 gauge, for the backwoods- 
men who used it were in the habit of carrying their own 
ammunition supply, which they were often unable to renew for 
months, and this alone necessitated a light bullet; the charge of 
powder employed was comparatively large, ensuring a flat trajectory 
up to about 150 yards, The weapons were fitted with a block 
backsight and a bead foresight. In the hands of experts this 
weapon often caused us terrible loss, particularly in officers, to whom 
special attention was paid, but, notwithstanding its superiority to 
the smooth bore, the fact remains that in general actions the musket 
almost always succeeded in driving the rifle off the field, and in a 
military sense we were driven out of the country, not by the 
valour or armament of our foes, but because we never had at any 
period of the war a force sufficient for the task confronting it. 
Popular sentiment anxious to account for our ill success ascribed it 
to the wonderful effects of the “ Kentucky Rifle.” and even now this 
fable is a stock belief; in reality Boone’s Riflemen, although they 
annoyed us dreadfully, were too few in number seriously to in- 
fluence the course of events. : 

The Napoleonic wars offer no instance of great results achieved 
by manifest superiority in armament, for French, British, Spanish, 
Prussian and Russian armies were very similarly equipped, the 
only point worthy of note being the way in which Napoleon, as he 
used up his veteran infantry, backed his raw levies with an increased 
proportion of guns, in this merely following the example of Frederick 
the Great. 

The destruction of the Austrian armies by those of Prussia in 
the brief but furious struggle of 1866 is always cited as an instance 
of superiority of weapons deciding a campaign. The unfortunate 
Austrians were said to have been massacred wholesale at fabulons 
ranges by the murderous “ needlegun,” the most skilful strategy and 
dexterous tactics availed nought against this fearsome weapon, one 
Prussian with his needlegun was a match for ten Austrians with 
their antiquated muzzle-loaders, and so on ad lib. he needlegun 
itself is now so much out of date that my readers will perhaps 
excuse a brief description of it. Invented and adopted by the 
Prussian army about 1854, it was a rifled arm of about 16 bore, 
heavy and very long in the barrel, the breech action was a clumsy 
forerunner of the present bolt action, the cartridge of soft paper 
was consumed by the explosion, and ignition was effected by 
the “needle” or striker, which being forced through the powder 
struck a patch of detonating composition apa on the base 
of a thick wad on which the bullet rested. It need scarcely be 
said that bent and broken strikers were a source of perpetual trouble 
to the German infantryman. The extreme range of this most 
faulty weapon was about 400 yards the accuracy very poor, the 
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recoil heavy, and the rate of fire only nine shots per minute. The 
escape of gas from the breech was so great that when the weapon 
became heated the soldiers frequently fired from the hip. The 
Austrians were armed with an excellent muzzle-loading rifle far 
superior in range and accuracy to the Prussian needlegun, and but 
little if anything inferior to it in rapidity of fire. The perfect 
strategy of von Moltke, ably seconded by the abilities of von Roon, 
and other German Generals ensured the triumph of the Prussian 
armies when opposed by the gallant but incapable Benedek, who 
was, as he himself says, no strategist, and the Prussians would pro- 
bably have been victorious had they carried duck guns in place of 
rifles ; but on one occasion the famous “ needlegun ” undoubtedly did 
prove more than a match for what was undeniably the superior ‘arm. 
The battle of Kéniggratz was fought mostly over country covered 
with scrub jungle; the forces got to close range and were much 
broken up, the fight in many instances resolving itself into combats 
between sections and individuals. In this hide-and-seek sort of 
combat the breech-loader, which could be loaded in the recumbent 
position without exposing the user, proved quite too good for the 
muzzle-loader, to load which it was necessary to kneel if not to 
stand. The fame of this battle spread over Europe, and the “ heavy- 
headed” at once concluded that to the needlegun, and the needle- 
gun only, was due the rout of the Emperor's legions. 

Scarcely five years had elapsed before the Prussian armies were 
again on the move, this time against France. With the exception of 
the Bavarian Contingent, who were equipped with the Werder Rifle, 
the German infantry still carried the needlegun. Meanwhile the 
continental powers had all adopted breech-loading weapons. France 
was provided with the Chassepst—an arm possessing many bad 
qualities but immeasurably superior to the needlegun. The Chassepét 
was inaccurate, but had an_ effective range of over 2,000 yards and a 
rate of fire of 19 shots per minute, as compared with 800 yards and 9 
shots per minute of the German musket. The worst faults of the 
Chassepdt were extremely heavy recoil, due to the large charge of 
powder and a wrong system of rifling, and escape of gas at the breech, 
a defect common to all the early breech-loaders. 

To the musketry expert acquainted with the merits and detects 
of the rival weapons it seemed as if the Germans were hopelessly 
handicapped, and if the issue had been merely a question of infantry 
fire the result would have been a foregone conclusion, but once again 
the German Staff proved equal to the occasion. Observing that the 
French infantry fire was far more punishing at long ranges than their 
own they pushed their guns well to the front, thus saving their own 
infantry until they could get on something like terms with their foes, 
The batteries of course suttered terribly, but’ the results more than 
justified the sacrifice; and again we see it clearly demonstrated that 
superiority in armament, wnless associated with “sound organisation 
and capable leading, has never given Victory in civilised warfare. 
The complete defeat ef the Servian forces by” the Bulgarian armies 
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is another case in point; the Bulgars had merely an apology for 
a cavalry service ; their artillery was scanty and the infantry arm, 
the old Kruka musket, was in all respects inferior to the Servian 
Berdan. 

From the foregoing brief and very imperfect review of the wars 
and weapons of the past two centuries it is easy to deduce 
certain fundamental truths. We learn that although under 
favourable conditions a superiority of armament may decide an 
action or even influence the conduct of a campaign, it has never 
been able to contend successfully against sound organisation and com- 
petent leading. In brief, the man must always master the machine ; 
wonderful as the Maxim gun and the sub-marine are, there is no 
limit to human ingenuity and no thrust without its parry, and this 
axiom true in the past will stand for the future. 

As a nation we are warlike but not military; we take kindly 
to weapons but unkindly to restraint and discipline. Lord 
Roberts, who is not only a brilliant soldier but one endowed with 
the rare faculty of understanding his fellow-countrymen, evidently 
sees this when he urges us to go in for National Rifle Training 
as the one and only safe alternative for conscription, and if 
this training is to be of any use to us as a nation it must 
be thorough, systematic, and under the guidance of specially 
qualified instructors; it must in short form part of our national 
system of education. If any argument is necessary to ram this 
proposition home it is furnished by the returns of the killed and 
wounded in the Franco-German War. At the outset of the struggle 
the Teutonic armies were opposed by the trained veterans of 
Mexico and Solferino, who although outmancuvred actually in- 
flicted more loss on their foes than they themselves suffered. The 
capitulation of Bazaine at Metz saw the last of these gallant 
veterans sent captives into Germany. They were succeeded by 
Gambetta’s hastily raised levies, with what result the following figures 
eloquently indicate :— 

Killed, Died of wounds, 


French as eos w.  41,000 35,000 
German or tes v. — 19,876 10,719 


LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS IN THE ARMY. 
By Magor E. Motyneux, 121TH CAVALRY. 


Not many months ago, England was very near indeed to war 
with a great European power. If war had come then, it would 
have found us far from being in an ideal state of preparation for it. 
The subject-matter of this article deals, it is true, witha matter of 
only a secondary degree of importance in our system, but it is one 
which could be put on a satisfactory footing with so very small an 
expenditure of trouble, and practically no expense, that it may be 
worth while to call attention to it. 

All great military powers, ourselves included, attach importance 
to the acquisition, by at least some of their officers, of a thoroughly 
competent knowledge of the language of other powers with whom 
there is a likelihood that they may find themselves at war. The 
many occasions on which such knowledge is of practical value durin, 
the course of hostilities are so obvious and so fully aeknowledped 
that it is unnecessary to do more than mention the fact: our own 
Government annually expends considerable sums in rewards to 
officers for passing examinations in various foreign languages, and 
these rewards are calculated on a fairly generous scale. The 
question which I propose to consider is this:—Do we make use 
of a system calculated to ensure a supply of officers whose 
linguistic attainments would be of the greatest possible value in 
time of war ? 

It we examine the system a little, it will soon be evident that 
such is not the case, and that our system is far behind that of other up- 
to-date powers in the results obtained. Our system is simply this:— 
A certain number of officers pass the prescribed examination each 
year, return to their respective duties, and Government, having duly 
paid over the sum prescribed, hall-marks them as “ interpreters,” 
to be returned to store and used when required. But Government, 
in thus washing its hands of the matter, adopts a method which it 
would be the first to admit would be ridiculous to apply to an 
other article of store. If Government were to rest satisfied wit 
accumulating all the material necessary for a campaign—food, forage, 
telegraph plant, ammunition, and the rest—and then chick the lot, 
once passed, into its stores and godowns, and not give the matter 
a further thought, and expect to obtain the best results, ten or 
fifteen years later, when rot and rust had done their work on their 
forgotten war stores, what could we hope for from such methods but 
utter disaster? Asa matter of fact, Government does nothing of 
the kind; every article of sture or equipment is incessantly over- 

‘hauled and its proper working condition verified, with the exception 
of the capacity of an officer to use a language in which he had passed 
“an examination possibly ten or fifteen years previously, and which 
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years of neglect have made practically uscless to him, for anything 
that Government would seem to know or care. 

Does a language, once thoroughly learnt, become forgotten in 
time? With the great majority of men it undoubtedly does so, or at 
best is only a rusty instrument where a sharp and serviceable one is 
required. Let any man of twelve or fifteen years’ service consider how 
much he remembers of the Latin, Greek, and French languages over 
which so many years were spent at schoul, provided he has had no 
opportunity of using them since. When I was a boy I had some 
aptitude for Greek, and special attention was given to it. I could 
write Greek verses with facility. A page of Homer and an Egyptian 
obelisk would now be equally incumprehensible to me: and I am 
sure that such is the experience of most. If this be the case 
with a language over which many years were spent, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that a language would be even 
more rapidly forgotten to which a single year or possibly less had 
been devoted? In the case of the dead languages it does not 
matter: they are mere mental gymnastics, and are acquired for 
educational purposes only. But the languages for which Govern- 
ment grants rewards are on a wholly difterent footing: they may 
be wanted at any time, without opportunity being available to 
re-study them. Yet there is no guarantee that they are not in the 
same condition ; on the contrary, there is every reason to suppose 
that, failing any inducement to keep up such knowledge, the 
language will receive small attention amidst the ever-increasing 
pressure of regimental work. This is more especially the case 
as the examination (I speak from my own experience of the 
Russian examination more particularly) is for some reason wholly 
literary and academic in character, a practical conversational 
acquaintance with the language counting for very little—a defect 
which these examinations share with the vernacular examinations 
in India, where the candidate is examined upon his acquaintance 
with obsolete or classical books rather than on his power of making 
himself understood. We are vastly amused to hear of this system— 
a little exaggerated, perhaps—amongst the Chinese. 

Is there any alternative system which would give better 
results? The Germans have evolved an excellent one. On their 
French and Russian frontiers officers are encouraged to master 
the language spoken across the nearest frontier. But their Govern- 
ment, with true German thoroughness, is not satisfied to let 
matters slide, once the necessary examination is passed. Instead 
ofa reward in bulk, a regular allowance is made to those who 
pass; but its retention is made dependent upon the officer again 
satisfying the examiners at periodical examinations (I think it is 
every five years) “ Lest he forget.” 

I cannot help thinking that this method is superior to our 
own. In the case of languages for interpretership, in which £200 
is paid, would it not be preferable to pay, say, £100 on first passing 
as interpreter, the other £100 being kept back as “ deferred pay,” 
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to be paid, £50 at a time, at each of two five-yearly subsequent 
examinations? It might be asking too much to require an officer to 
pass as ‘ interpreter” each time unless he were allowed to re-visit 
the country; but it would not be unreasonable to require him to 
take a simple “pass. 

I do not think that a change such as above suggested would 
involve much trouble or expense, nor would it probably affect the 
supply of candidates; but it would certainly ensure that languages, 
once learnt, were to a certain extent keep up. The system recently 
adopted in England is a step in the right direction. Under the 
English regulation an “interpreter” is given £125 on qualifying, 
and a second sum of £75 on re-examination. To my mind the 
£200 thus expended might with advantage be spread over the 
longer period suggested in this article, thereby doubling the period 
during which an officer is expected to keep himself proficient in the 
language. The additional chances of obtaining Active Service, 
as well as the pecuniary inducement offered, would probably prove 
sufficient to make him wish to keep his name on the interpreter’s 
list as long as possible. If such a rule were brought in for the 
Indian and the Home services alike, the language question would 
be found to be on a far more satisfactory basis than it is at present. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS IN THE NATIVE INFANTRY. 


By Captain BE. KirkPATRICk, 59TH SCINDE Ruetes, F. F. 


No move has 80 far been made to pay the native soldier 
according to his individual efficiency. Yet no one will hesitate to 
say that the native soldier would be particularly responsive to an 
appeal for an effort towards self-improvement, if that appeal were 
packed by the powerful incentive of self-interest in the shape of an 
attainable increase of pay. : 

The native soldier, it ja true, joins the service with distinct 
ideas of its being an honourable calling. suitable for a man born of a 
fighting race, but he also has an equally distinct intention of making 
his profession of arms support him until the time when he sees there 
js room for him at home, and need of his services in tilling the 
family acres. 

‘About twelve years ago the pay of the sepoy was increased by 
two rupees, & very substantial rise on & monthly income of seven 
rupees. Since then no further general increase of pay has been 

aven, until this year, when an addition of ten rupees has been made 
to the money allowed to recruits on joining for the purpose © 
buying their uniform. But with a rising standard of wages through- 
out the country the need for ® further increase of pay may have to 
nd, if decided on, would present an opportunity, not to be 
missed, for the trial of a system of paying zealous servants at better 
es than the less profitable. 

The desirability of such an attempt being allowed, the problem 
of the method of conducting it demands our attention. In the days 
of close order tactics, soldiers paraded and fought under the close 
gupervision of their officers. The conditions of each man’s perform- 
ance were uniform. A few men were chosen for Light Infantry, 
and when organised in separate podies their esprit de corps usually 
elicited effort. To-day each man js a skirmisher, his value as a 
soldier depending, apart from musketry, 0D his skill in fighting as a 
skirmisher. But if we try to devise a way by which each man shal 
be paid according to his skill as a skirmisher, we shall find difficulties 
go great as to make the idea impracticable. Firstly, to give each 
man a fair chance of showing his capabilities would take more time 
than can be spared from jnstruction, and if a fair trial under several 
conditions were not given, 4 certain number of men would be left 
who considered themselves jll-treated. Again, it would be quite 
impossible to provide & different bit of ground as a field for each man 
to prove his capabilities on, 8° that the last men examined would 

Jainly have an a vantage over those whose turn came first. Personal 
redilections, too, might not always be ignored. Officers in the 
position of judges might allow themselves to be influenced by the 
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knowledge of other qualifications, moral or physical, possessed by a 
candidate to the extent of passing, as qualified skirmishers, men who 
were not so in reality. 

If there is no way of surmounting these difficulties, and it must 
be confessed that none is apparent, we must trust to obtain the best 
results by imaking instruction of interest, by sound discipline, and 
by thorough inspection, and turn our attention to musketry, the next 
essential branch of the Infantry soldier's art. 

The present musketry course furnishes both a test for well- 
trained men, and an exercise for those whose training or skill is 
deficient, and these are sent back for further instruction and 
praciice until qualified. The course is a great improvement on 
former courses, which were of the nature of a test only. It is 
the intention that men should be kept in constant practice by 
distributing the firing of the course throughout the year. The 
greater part of the tabulated course has of necessity to be fired 
during the six months of the summer, the cold weather being more 
suitable for field practices, and training in manceuvre of large and 
small bodies. The musketry training of the men during the part of 
the year when they are not performing or preparing for the annual 
course consists of the field practices, musketry exercise parades, 
fire control and fire discipline drills, and the constant use both in 
close and extended order of the rifle, with or without blank cartridge. 
No man can say that he has not ample opportunity of learning to use 
his arm on parade. On all parades fire is constantly opened, and 
the soldier then loads, aims, or appears to do so, and fires. Any one 
who has personally practised aiming and snapping for some days 
before shooting knows what extreme accuracy can be attained by 
this means alone without firing a shot, provided each snap is 
performed with the same care as when firing at a bull’s-eye. 

Yet the soldier, in spite of all the practice he gets, requires to 
go through a course of “ position drill” before his annual course, and 
if called on to fire at other times, without previous special practice 
clearly shows that his skill has deteriorated in the interim and that 
his powers of really accurate shooting leave much to be desired. 
He is, in fact, not half good enough for the splendid weapon he 
carries. 

The reason for this is not far to seck, and itis, that hardly a man 
when snapping at objects on parade pays proper attention to his aim. 
He does not shoot to hit. He may not knowingly shirk, but does 
not do his best. Such want of effort is due to lack of incentive to 
take the proper amount of trouble. It is not easily feasible for 
officers to see whether a man when snapping is really aiming or not 
(nor were it so, could officers and non-commissioned officers be suffi- 
ciently ubiquitous to watch all men), in addition to which there are 
many other points which claim attention on parade or at field work. 
Now, if the soldier could be driven or led to take pains with himself 
whenever he is called on to perform the acts of aiming and snapping 
and so get the full benefit of the immense amount of practice, available * 
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for him, what a great ditterence it would make in the efficiency of the 
army. Each man of such an army would surely be worth three 
wholesale-trained conscripts. If, then, an increase of pay gave an 
opportunity for trying some system of payment by results in mus- 
ketry, let us consider in what way we could attain the object of 
causing all men to put forth continuously their best effurts to main- 
tain their shuoting powers at the highest standard of excellence 
attainable by their physique and eyesight. In order to do this it is 
plain that men would have to be called on to prove their shooting 
powers at unexpected times, and so the tests would be held at 
irregular periods each year. 

It would be advisable to give men access to their rifles freely, 
under supervision, so that those who felt the need of improvement 
should have the chance of extra practice in aiming and firing. The 
tests should be such as to take little time, for the working year is 
already filled by the programme for musketry and tactical training, 
and there is little time to spare. Conditions in the tests should be 
the same for all, that is to say, the range should be known so that 
men firing first should not be handicapped, calm days should be 
chosen, and, within corps at least, the state of the ground, wet or dry, 
should be the same for all, so that the strike of bullets should be 
invisible or visible to all alike. 

Again, it would not be fair to judge a man’s marksmanship from 
one day’s shooting only, for the best shot may shoot badly on 
an “off” day. The test should consist in taking the average of 
shooting performed at two or three trials held at intervals sufficiently 
long to prevent indisposition on one occasion affecting a man on the 
next; indeed the longer the intervals, the more probability there 
would be that men would keep up their practice for that year. 

The object would not be attained by testing men at short dis- 
tances, for a man with shaky hands often manages to shoot well at 
short distances by a timely jerk of the trigger when he sees the 
foresight on the mark, but cannot shoot at longer range where higher 
class work is needed. Moreover, the range ought to be such as to 
demand an intelligent use of the backsight and a study by each man 
of the peculiarities of his rifle. 

Lengthy aiming and hesitation in firing are out of place in a 
test of a soldier's shooting powers. A reasonable time to fire the 
rounds allotted should be given, and rounds not fired within this time 
should be forfeited. 

Lastly, precautions would be needed against favour or affection, 
there should be no pulling in or out of targets, a British officer 
should count the hits and, till that was done, no one else should be 
allowed near the targets, and a British officer at the firing point 
should write each man’s total at the time the hits were signalled, 
which would be done as soon as they were counted. 

This may seem a lengthy list of requirements, but, given the 
ground, which is available at nearly all Indian stations, or, in default 
thereof, given the simultaneous use, for one day at a time of all the 
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ranges ina station, there will be found no difficulty in complying 
with them. 

To economise time thirty or furty targets should be used, one 
for each man firing, set up as far apart as possible but arranged in 
groups of four or five for easy identification, the firers being told off in 
similiar groups, each man opposite his own target. 

The distance might be between 900 and 1,000 yards, 7 rounds 
allowed and 10 minutes to fire them in counting from the time when 
all the men firing had got into position and made themselves ready, 
thus allowing ample time for observation of strike and correction of 
sights. After each party of 30 or 40 men had fired, the British 
officer at the targets would count and signal the hits on each 
target, which would be entered at the time against the firer’s name 
by the British ofticer at the firing point. The targets would then 
be pasted up, and a fresh party of men fire. In this way a whole 
battalion could easily be tested in one day, and the conditions for all 
in that battalion would be the same. The men’s efficiency would 
be decided by the average hits made at three such tests. The target 
might be a three foot bull’s-eye on a white ground, the latter being 
for visibility only, hits on the bull’s-eye alone being counted. 

Efficiency pay granted on the standard thus determined should 
be issued in sums of not less than one rnpee per mensem for the 
lowest rate, and for the Ligher rates, if any, increments of not less 
than eight annas should be added. This pay, when earned, in any 
year should be drawn for the whole of that year counting from 31st 
March, with retrospective effect for the months between the 31st 
March and the date of the conclusion of the test firing. 

To fix a standard of qualification for which efticiency pay would 
be granted would require a study of musketry results of the whole 
Native Army, and cannot be attempted here, but the standard should 
be such as to give the medium shots a fair hope of qualifying pro- 
vided they consistently exerted themselves, while holding out in- 
ducement to good shots todo a little better still. The ammunition 
required would to some extent provide itself after the first year 
from the decreased number of repetitions in the Annual Musketry 
Course resulting from improved shooting, and the course itself might 
be reduced by one or two practices, the rounds made available being 
used with good results in the proposed test firing. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 


A LECTURE. 
By Lt.-CoLonet C. P. Fenpatn, D.S. O., R. A. 


I am venturing to appear here this evening to lecture on Field 
Artillery, because, in the opinion of many of those best qualified 
to judge, the introduction of a quick-firing gun marks the dawn of 
a, new era for the arm. Very possibly many of the ideas as to the 
tactical employment of Field Artillery, which have been universally 
held for the last 30 years and more, may have to be altered. The 
role of Field Artillery will remain what it has been in the past, ie, 
the support of the other arms. More especially perhaps I should 
say the support of the infantry, by whom alone the fight can be 
ultimately won. What we have to consider is how we can best do 
this under the changed conditions, which recent improvements in 
Field Artillery material have brought about. 

From very early days, the use of some means for throwing a 
heavier projectile than a man could throw unaided has been general. 
Before the adaptation of gunpowder to propelling projectiles, catapults 
and other engines for casting huge stones against walled places 
and for the defence of the same were in use. 

The fact that a mixture of sulphur, saltpetre and charcoal was 
to a certain extent explosive, is supposed to have been known to 
the Chinese in very early days, and was used by them to make what 
was called Chinese fire. It is said that the discovery of the fact that 
such a mixture was really explosive was the result, as many other 
far-reaching discoveries have been, of an accident. In the 8th 
century a monk experimenting with such a mixture found it was 
a true explosive. This discovery is surmised to have been due to 
the use of much purer ingredients. Some time later it came to be 
used as a propellant. The earliest guns were very heavy and clumsy 
and were only used to take the place of the catapults, etc. already 
mentioned. 

Exactly when guns were first used in the open field is doubtful. 
It has often been stated that guns were used by the English at the 
battle of Crecy. This is not certain though there seems no doubt 
that the English army in that campaign had guns of sorts for use in 
sieges. In the 15th century, led by France, all nations used guns in 
the field. The guns in use at this time were still very heavy and 
clumsy and could only be got along with difficulty. Once dragged 
on to the field of battle and brought into action, on that spot they 
had to remain, and became the spoils of the army that occupied the 
field after the fight. During the 16th century their mobility was 
slightly improved, so that at the beginning of the 17th they could 
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to be paid, £50 ata time, at each of two. five-yearly subsequent 
examinations © Ttamight be asking teo much to require an otheer to 
pees as interpreter each tine unless he were allowed to re-visit 
the country; but ait) wonld net be unreasonable to require him te 
take a simple © pass, 

Tde net think that achanye sneh as above suiaested would 
Involve dnuch trouble or expense, nor would it probably afteet the 
supply of candidates; but it would certamly ensure that) languages, 
once dearmmt, Were to acertain extent keep up. The system recently 
adopted an England is a step in the right direction. Under the 
English reyalation an ‘Unterpreter as geven £125 on qualifying, 
and a second sam oof £75 on re-examination. “To uy mind the 
£200 thas expended ight with advantage be spread over. the 
Joni peered: suygested an this article, thereby doubling the ported 
dant which an otheer os expeetad to keep hanself proficient: ano the 
language The additional chances of obtammng Active Service, 
asowellas the pecuniary inducement offered, would probably prove 
sutberent: te dmake him wish te keep his name on the interpreters 
Vistas lenge as possible. Tt such ac rale were brought an ter the 
Tidian and) the Heme services abke, the Janae question would 


be found te be ona tar mere satisfactory basis than itis at present. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS IN THE NATIVE INFANTRY. 


By Captain E. Kirkpatrick, 59TH ScinpeE RiF.es, F. F. 


No move has so far been made to pay the native soldier 
according to his individual efficiency. Yet no one will hesitate to 
say that the native soldier weuld be particularly responsive to an 
appeal for an effort. towards self-improvement, if that appeal were 
backed by the powerful incentive of self-interest in the shape of an 
attainable increase of pay. : 

The native soldier, it is true, joins the service with distinct 
ideas of its being an honourable calling, suitable for a man born of a 
fighting race, but he also has an equally distinet intention of making 
his profession of arms support him until the time when he sees there 
is room for him at home, and need of his services in tilling the 
family acres, 

About twelve years ago the pay of the sepoy was increased by 
two rupees, a very substantial rise on a mouthly income of seven 
rupees. Since then no further general increase of pay has been 
given, until this year, when an addition of ten rupees has been made 
to the money allowed to recruits on joining for the purpose of 
buying their uniform, But with a rising standard of wages throngh- 
out the country the need for a further increase of pay may have to 
be faced, and, if decided on, would present an opportunity, not to be 
missed, for the trial of a system of paying zealous servants at better 
rates than the less profitable. 

The desirability of such an attempt being allowed, the problem 
of the method of conducting it demands our attention. In the days 
of close order tactics, soldiers paraded and fought under the close 
supervision of their officers. The conditions of each man’s perform- 
ance were uniform, A few men were chosen for Light Infantry, 
and when organised in separate bodies their esprit de corps usually 
elicited effort. To-day cach man is a skirmisher, his value as a 
soldier depending, apart from musketry, on his skill in fighting as a 
skinmisher. But if we try to devise a way by which each man. shall 
be paid according to his skill as a skirmisher, we shall find difticulties 
so great as to make the idea impracticable. Firstly, to give each 
man a fair chance of showing his capabilities would take more time 
than can be spared from instruction, and if a fair trial under several 
conditions were not given, a certain number of men would be left 
who considered themselves ill-treated. Again, it) would be quite 
impossible to provide a different bit of ground as a field for each man 
to prove his capabilities on, so that the last men examined would 
plainly have an advantage over those whose turn came first. Personal 
predilections, too, might not always be ignored. Officers in the 
position of judges might allow themselves to be influenced by the 
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knowledge of other qualifications, moral or physical, possessed by a 
candidate to the extent of passing, as qualified skirmishers, men who 
were not so in reality. 

If there is no way of surmounting these difficulties, and it must 
be confessed that none is apparent, we must trust to obtain the best 
results by making instruction of interest, by sound discipline, and 
by thorough inspection, and turn our attention to musketry, the next 
essential branch of the Infantry soldier's art. 

The present musketry course furnishes both atest. for well- 
trained men, and an exercise for those whose training or skill is 
deficient, and these are sent back for further instruction and 
pracsice until qualified. -'The course is a great improvement on 
former courses, which were of the nature of a test only. It is 
the intention that men should be kept in constant practice by 
distributing the firing of the course throughout the year. The 
greater part of the tabulated course has of necessity to be fired 
during the six months of the summer, the cold weather being more 
suitable for field practices, and training in manceuvre of large and 
small bodies. The musketry training of the men during the part. of 
the year when they are not performing or preparing for the annual 
course consists of the field practi musketry exercise parades, 
fire control and fire discipline drills, and the constant use both in 
close and extended order of the rifle, with or without blank cartridge. 
No man can say that he has not ample opportunity of learning to use 
his arm on parade. On all parades fire 1s constantly opened, and 
the soldier then loads, aims, or appears to do so, and fires. Any one 
who has personally practised aiming and snapping for some days 
before shooting knows what extreme accuracy can be attained by 
this means alone without firing a shot, provided each snap is 
pertormed with the same care as when firing at a bull’s-eye. 

Yet the soldicr, in spite of all the practice he gets, requires to 
go through a course of “ position drill” before his annual course, and 
if called on to fire at other times, without previous special practice 
clearly shows that his skill has deteriorated in the interim and that 
his powers of really accurate shooting leave much to be desired. 
He ts, in fact, not half good enough for the splendid weapon he 
carries. 

The reason for this is not far tu seek, and it is, that hardly a man 
when snapping at objects on parade pays proper attention to his aim. 
He does not shoot to hit. He may not knowingly shirk, but does 
not do his best. Such want of effort is due to lack of incentive to 
take the proper amount of trouble. Tt is not ily feasible for 
officers to see whether a man when snapping is really aiming or not 
(nor were it so, could officers and non-commissioned officers be sufti- 
ciently ubiquitous to: watch all men), in addition to which there are 
many other points which claim attention on parade or at field work. 
Now, if the soldier could be driven or led to take pains with himself 
whenever he is called on to pertorm the acts of aiming and snapping 
and so get the full bencfit of the immense amount of practice, available © 
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for him, what a great difference it would make in the efficiency of the 
army. Each man of such an army would surely be worth three 
wholesale-trained conscripts. Tf, then, an increase of pay gave an 
opportunity for trying some system of payment by results im mus- 
ketry, let us consider in what way we could attain the object of 
causing all men to put forth continuously their best efforts to main- 
tain their shooting powers at the highest standard of excellence 
attainable by their physique and eyesight. Ln order to do this it is 
plain that men would have to be called on to prove their shooting 
powers at unexpected times, and so the tests would be held at 
irregular periods each year. 

It would be advisable to give men access to their rifles freely, 
under supervision, so that those who felt the need of improvement 
should have the chance of extra practice in aiming and firing. The 
tests should be such as to take little time, for the working year is 
already filled by the programme for musketry and tactical training, 
and there is little time to spare. Conditions in the tests should be 
the same for all, that is to say, the range should be known so that 
men firing first should not be handicapped, calm days should be 
chosen, and, within corps at least, the state of the ground, wet or dry, 
should be the same for all, so that the strike of bullets should be 
invisible or visible to all alike. 

Again, it would not be fair to judge a man’s marksmanship from 
one day’s shooting only, for the best shot may shoot badly on 
an “ off” day. The test’ should consist in taking the average of 
shooting performed at two or three trials held at intervals sufficiently 
long to prevent indisposition on one occasion affecting a man on the 
next; indeed the longer the intervals, the more probability there 
would be that men would keep up their practice for that year, 

The object would not be attained by testing men at short dis- 
tances, for a man with shaky hands often manages to shoot well at 
short distances by a timely jerk of the trigger when he sees the 
foresight on the mark, but cannot shoot at longer range where higher 
class work is needed. Moreover, the range ought to be such as to 
demand an intelligent use of the backsight and a study by each man 
of the peculiarities of his rifle. 

Lengthy aiming and hesitation in firing are out of place ina 
test of a soldier's shooting powers. A reasonable time to fire the 
rounds allotted should be given, and rounds not fired within this time 
should be forfeited. 

Lastly, precautions would be needed against favour or affection, 
there should be no pulling in or out of targets, a British officer 
should count. the hits and, till that was done, no one else should be 
allowed near the targets, and a British officer at the firing point 
should write each man’s total at the time the hits were signalled, 
which would be done as soon as they were counted. 

This may seem a lengthy list of requirements, but, given the 
ground, which is available at nearly all Indian stations, or, in default 
thereof, given the simultaneous use, for one day at a time of all the 
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ranges ina station, there will be found no difficulty in complying 
with them. 

To economise time thirty or forty targets should be used, one 
for each man firing, set up as far apart as possible but arranged in 
groups of four or five for easy identification, the firers being told off in 
similar groups, each man opposite his own target. 

The distance might be between 900 and 1,000 yards, 7 rounds 
allowed and 10 minutes to fire them in counting from the time when 
all the men firing had got into position and made themselves ready, 
thus allowing ample time for observation of strike and correction of 
sights. After each party of 30 or 40 men had fired, the British 
officer at the targets would count and signal the hits on each 
target, which would be entered at the time against the firer’s name 
by the British officer at the firing point. The targets would then 
be pasted up, and a fresh party of men fire. In this way a whole 
battalion could easily be tested in one day, and the conditions for all 
in that battalion would be the same. The men’s efficiency would 
be decided by the average hits made at three such tests. The target 
might be a three toot bull’s-eye on a white ground, the latter being 
for visibility only, hits on the bull’s-eye alone being counted. 

Efficiency pay granted on the standard thus determined should 
be issued in sums of not less than one rupee per mensem for the 
lowest rate, and for the Ligher rates, if any, increments of not less 
than eight annas should be added. This pay, when earned, in any 
year should be drawn for the whole of that year counting from 31st 
March, with retrospective effect for the months between the 31st 
March and the date of the conclusion of the test firing 

To fix a standard of qualification for which efficiency pay would 
be granted would require a study of musketry results of the whole 
Native Army, and cannot be attempted here, but the standard should 
be such as to give the medium shots a fair hope of qualifying pro- 
vided they consistently exerted theinselves, while holding out in- 
ducement to good shots tu do a little better still The ammunition 
required would to sume extent provide itself after the first. year 
from the decreased number of repetitions in’ the Annual Musketry 
Course resulting from improved shooting, and the course itself might 
be reduced by one or two practices, the rounds made available being 
used with good results in the proposed test firing. 


FIELD ARTILLERY. 
A LECTURE. 
By Lr.-COLONEL C. P. FENDALL, D.S.0., R. A. 


I am venturing to appear here this evening to lecture on Field 
Artillery, because, in the opinion of many of those best qualified 
to judge, the introduction of a quick-firing gun marks the dawn of 
a new era for the arm. Very possibly many of the ideas as to the 
tactical employment of Field Artillery, which have been universally 
held for the last 30 years and more, may have to be altered. The 
role of Field Artillery will remain what it has been in the past, Le. 
the support of the other arms. More especially perhaps I should 
say the support of the infantry, by whom alone the fight can be 
ultimately won. What we have to consider is how we can best. do 
this under the changed conditions, which recent improvements in 
Field Artillery material have brov ght about. 

From very early days, the use of some means for throwing @ 
heavier projectile than a man could throw unaided has been general. 
Before the adaptation of gunpowder to propelling projectiles, catapults 


and other engines for casting huge stones against walled places 
and for the defence of the same were in use. 

The fact that a mixture of sulphur, saltpetre and charcoal was 
to a certain extent explosive, 18 supposed to have been known to 
the Chinese in very early da and was used by them to make what 
was called Chinese fire. It is said that the discovery of the fact that 
such a mixture was really ex jlusive was the result, as many other 
far-reaching discoveries have ey of an accident. In the 8th 
century 4 monk experimenting with such a mixture found it) was 
a true explosive. This discovery is surmised to have been due to 
the use of much purer ingredients. Some time later it came to be 
used as a propellant. The earliest. guns were very heavy and clumsy 
and were only used to take the place of the catapults, ete., already 
mentioned. 

Exactly when guns were first. used in the open field is doubtful. 
It has often been stated that guns were used by the English at the 
pattle of Crecy. This is not certain though there seems no doubt 
that the English army in that campaign had guns of sorts for use in 
sieges. In the 15th century, led by France, all nations used guns in 
the field. The guns in use at this time were still very heavy and 
clumsy and could only be got along with difficulty. Once dragged 
on to the field of battle and brought into action, on that spot they 
had to remain, and became the spoils of the army that occupied the 
field after the fight. During the 16th century their mobility was 
slightly improved, so that at the beginning of the 17th they could 
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almost keep up with the infantry on the march. At this time 
that great soldier Gustavus Adolphus appeared on the scene. 
Recognising early in his career the value of Field Artillery he 
set himself to improve the efficiency of that arm. The lines on 
which he worked were to improve the mobility and rate of fire. 
He designed a 3-pr. gun of 26" calibre weighing 460lbs., and 
for this gun he used fixed ammunition. The shot was wired to a 
wooden case which contained the charge. Striving still further after 
mobility he designed what was known as a leather gun. This 
consisted of a copper tube bound about with bands of iron, 
further strengthened by being bound with rope set in cement, 
the whole covered with leather. This gun weighed only 90lbs. It 
does not appear to have been a success as it was only used in Poland 
in 1628. 

Gustavus was the first to make artillerymen soldiers. Up to 
his time they had been a civilian guild employed to work the guns 
in time of war. He organised his artillery into regiments and 
batteries with the result of adding greatly to its efficiency. The 
men were not mounted. The horses were hired. He also attached 
one or two guns to each of his infantry regiments, an arrangement 
which continued for a long time after his death. The result of his 
reforms was that the mobility and rapidity of fire of his artillery 
were the admiration of Europe. His guns kept up with the infantry 
without delaying them, and at Britenfeld in 1631 the Swedish guns 
fired three rounds to one of the Imperialists. 

Gustavus massed his guns. At the passage of the Lech in 1632 
he had 72 guns in one battery. At Lutzen, in the same year, there 
were two batteries of 26 guns each. These were in addition to the 
regimental guns. The artillery duel lasted for some hours. It is 
said that his successes were largely due to the efficiency of his guns 
and the intelligent use he made of them. At this time no attempt 
was made to mancuvre guns on the field of battle. The action 
commenced with the fire of artillery. When it was considered that 
sufficient effect had been produced by the guns, under cover of the 
smoke and the confusion caused by their fire, the cavalry charged 
and the infantry advanced to effective range. A century or more 
later Frederick the Great did not consider that his artillery was 
taking its proper place on the battlefield and searched for the cause. 
He found that the artilleryman’s status was very low and the officers 
very ill educated. He insisted on a much higher educational standard 
and raised the status by making the officers rank with those of his 
Guard. His was a period of much increased mobility. Flank marches 
were undertaken on the field, in place of all battles being fought out 
in parallel lines as had been customary for many years, Frederick fully 
appreciated the important as nee that artillery could give, when 
properly used, to prepare the for, and support, the attack of the 
other arms. 

Several instances occur where the success of the charges of his 
large bodies of cavalry was assured by the enemy being thrown 
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into confusion by the fire of his artillery just provious to the charge 
being delivered, and the attacks of his infantry were equally 
assisted by the fire of a powerful artillery. Frederick invented Horse 
Artillery, mounting his gunners to enable the guns to accompany 
cavalry. Horse Artillery was first used in the raid into Bohemia 
in 1759. 

Napoleon, himself an artilleryman, had great faith in the 
power of the arm, and himself says that many of his great successes 
were due to the artillery. In his time, owing to the limited range 
at which any great material effect could be produced by artillery 
fire, guns once fully engaged at effective ranges were out of the 
hands of the G.O.C. He therefore kept a large force of artillery 
under his own hand. He began his battles by advancing with the 
infantry masses of artillery to cover the advance by its fire. Having 
by their means discovered the weak and vital points of his enemy, 
he made up his mind when the attack should be made which if 
successful would give him the absolute victory. Then having 
selected his point he made a grand stroke at that point, preparing 
the way for, and supporting the advance of, his infantry by the 
fire of the guns he had held in hand and now threw into the fight at 
the decisive point. The guns thus kept in reserve were not a 
reserve of artillery in the sense of being guns kept back ready to 
reinforce the line of guns already in action but were from the 
first intended to be used, and were used, to prepare the way for, 
and support, that grand decisive stroke which was the keynote of 
Napoleonic tactics, and which frequently gave him the victory. 

In this country in both the Sikh wars the artillery played a 
prominent part. Our army, weaker in artillery, was unable to silence 
the powerful Sikh artillery. The infantry had to attack before the 
fire of the guns had been got under, and suffered very heavily trom 
the fire of guns they had to take at the point of the bayonet; the 
Sikh gunners fought with great bravery. At Chillianwalla it was 
intended that the various brigades should be accompanied and 
supported by field batteries told off for the duty, and in several 
cases the support was most ettectual. Pennycuick’s brigade advanced 
so rapidly that it masked the fire of the guns of the battery attached 
to it which also was prevented trom getting on fast by the jungle. 
In some accounts the disaster which befeli this brigade is said to 
have been largely due to the want of artillery support. The 24th 
Regiment which was in this brigade lost 13 otticers and 231 men killed, 
10 officers and 266 men wounded. Pennycuick, who belonged to the 
24th, was killed, as also was his son, aged 17, an ensign in the same 
regiment, while defending his father’s body. At Cujerat, on the 
other hand, when our artillery was the stronger and the ground better 
adapted to its use, the Sikhs were defeated by the artillery, and the 
losses of the infantry were very small, and were incurred at the 

taking of two villages which had to be stormed. The battery I 

command at present was at both these actions with heavy guns, as 

it had been at several previous ones. It was originally the 
F 
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Ist Company, Ist Battalion, Bengal Artillery, the first organised 
unit of that famous Corps. _ Its first great. ac tion was Plassey. 

In 1866 rifled guns, which had already been used some years 
previously in Italy, were used on both sides, but the Prussians 
still had some smooth-bores as they doubted the efficacy of the new 
gun at close ranges. The effect produced by the Prussian artillery in 
this war did not ‘satisfy the officers of the arm. They felt that they 
had not been able to give that support to the other arms which they 
were entitled to expect. The infantry, confident in themselves and in 
the superiority of the fle they carried, attacked, and won the victory, 
before the artillery had gained the upper hand. But it was felt that 
when this infantry should be opposed to an infantry equally well 
armed as themselves, unless the artillery could give them adequate 
support the result would probably be disastrous. As a matter of fact 
the next time they had to go to war they were opposed to an infantry 
much better armed than themselves, but, thanks to the adequate 
support they received from the artillery, they again gained great 
victories. But several instances occurred where the infantry 
unsupported by artillery met with a bloody repulse. 

The artillerymen “of the Prussian army set themselves to work 
after 1866 to discover the causes of their failire and to remedy the 
defects discovered. They saw that under the changed conditions 
the reserve of artillery, a ‘survival from the Napolconic wars, was no 
longer necessary. ‘They saw that they had also misconceived the 
raison d'étre of this so-called reserve and had kept back eu as 
areal reserve to reinforce guns already in action, not as Napoleon 
had done, kept back guns for a special purpose, with good reason, 
They saw that now with the increased range of rifled guns, guns once 
in action were not out of the control of the G.O. C. but were: still 
available to turn their fire on the decisive point, or if nece 
to advance to support the infantry attack. They changed the 
name of the reserve artillery to corps ar tillery, and used it in 
conjunction with the artillery y belonging to divisions of the amy. 

The principles they laid down then have been ever since the 
guidmg principles of the employment. of field artillery. These 
principles may be sumiitrised as follows :— 

That guns should be well forward in’ the im: wehing columns. 

That as many guns as possible should be brought into action at 
the earliest possible moment. 

That guns should be massed under one man. 

That guns should be brought into action ciidtasieuialies so that 
batter should not lay the: mnselves open to being knocked out in 
suecession as they come up by fire being concentrated on them. 

That irrespective of prospective losses guns must support. the 
infantry in the final stages, 

That these principles were followed in 1870-71) with eminent 
success we all know. In considering the probable action of guns in 


the future we shall see how far these principles still apply and what 
modifications are likely to be necessary, 
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Since 1870, great advances have been made in Field Artillery 
material and appliances. The gun used by the Prussian artillery in - 
1870 was a 4-pr. firing common shell with percussion fuze. With 
this equipment they were able to prevent hestile artillery unlimber- 
ing in the open within effective range, and could stop infantry 
making a frontal attack onaline of guns, In a recent article Colonel 
Reir says that it is calculated that the actual effect of the 18-pr. 
quick-firing gun is 60 times as great against troops in the open as the 
Prussian 4-pr. of 1870. The chief advances, atfvcting artillery, 
which have come about since 1870 are as follows :— 

The adaptation of smokeless power for use in’ guns. The 
advantage this has conferred is that it has made it possible to fire 
guns without at once giving away their position, besides facilitating 
their service by doing away with the smoke clond which was 
getting in the way of observation. Precautions are still 
necessary to prevent the position being given away. The flash 
produced by smokeless power is very bright. A considerable 
amount of cover is required to hide this flash: 13 to 16 feet 
of cover is necessary, that is to say, when firing from a position 
behind a rise in the ground the flash can be seen from the 
front unless the rise is that height above the platform of the guns. 
The amount of visibility of the flash is much affected by atmospheric 
conditions, bad ground, ete. The blast on discharge raises a cloud of 
dust on dry ground. Watering the ground in front of guns or 
pegging down large tarpaulins obviates this to a large extent. 

Shrapnel shell and time fuzes have been brought to a very high 
pitch of perfection. Shrapnel is essentially a man-killing projectile, 
the shell itself a case for conveying a large number of bullets 
which theoretically are released at any point of the trajectory desired 
and fly on at the same pace as the shell was going at the time of 
release, spreading out as they go, and so covering a considerable 
amount of ground. Thus shrapnel fire has ettect even though the 
range and fuze may not have been actually found ; at medium ranges 
the depth of ground covered is very considerable. Against troops 
in the open its effect may truly be said to be annihilating. Common 
shell for destruction of material or attack of cover can now be filled 
with high explosive. Such shell are said to have been largely used 
by the Japancss in their Field Artillery. It is still a vexed question 
whether their use in Field Artillery is advisable, but they are regular 
projectiles for use with Field Howitzers and the heavy guns which 
will take their part in the battles of the future. Their special use 
will be for the attack of shielded guns and entrenched troops. 

The quick-firing gun now introduced by all nations gives an 
enormous increase in fire power. Owing to various devices the ae 
firing gun does not require to be relayed between each round, and 
a rate of fire of 20 rounds per minute can be reached. The intro- 
duction of this stamp of gun has been rendcred possible by the use 
of smokeless powder, Shields to protect the men working the guns 
have heen rendered practicable by the introduction of a gun which 
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does not recoil. It is obvious that if men have to step clear for every 
- round the value of a shield is much diminished. When the gun does 
not recvil the men can remain under cover of the shield. These 
shields render the gun detachment practically safe from the effect of 
rifle fire and short or medium range shrapnel fire from the front. At 
long ranges they cannot give such complete protection owing to the 
Hie angle of descent of the bullets. 

The Field Howitzer with its powerful high explosive shell and 
shrapnel with steep angle of descent will be especially useful for the 
attack of shielded guns, and for the attack of troops entrenched in 
such a way that the ordinary shrapnel of the field gun cannot touch 
them. The Heavy Field Artillery will also be very useful for similar 
objects, and will be capable of being used at very long ranges; if 
brought up fairly close they will be able to enfilade parts of the 
hostile line which otherwise might be safe from such fire. The 
importance of this will be dealt with later. 

The improvements in appliances for directing the fire of batteries 
have made it possible for a battery to be brought into action in an 
unseen position and fire at targets it cannot see with as great a 
chance of hitting those targets as if they could be plainly seen from 
the battery. These instruments have only laiely been introduced 
into our service, and I believe many officers of the regiment still seem 
to have doubts as to their use I am convinced that it is only want 
of experience in their use that makes them doubt, and that as we 
get thoroughly used to them we shall find that we can direct fire by 
their aid as accurately as by the direct method, and also that the 
delays which we have found result from their ase will largely dis- 
appear. I don’t mean to say that fire can be carried out quite so 
quickly when you have to signal your orders from half a mile away 
as when you can shout them direct, but good signallers take very 
little time to send short orders. 

The Germans, notwithstanding the various advances which 
have been made in Field Artillery material, naturally enough are loth 
to depart from the principles of the use of Field Artillery which were 
proved to be so sound in 1870, although there are indications that they 
are beginning to doubt their soundness. The French have taken the 
lead in putting forward new ideas as to the employment of the arm. 

While the French admit the necessity of guns coming into 
action in the open on occasion, they consider that they should come 
into action under cover and fire indirect. as a rule, except. when in 
close support of the infantry attack. The Germans think that the 
guns should come into action suttciently near the crest to fire direct, 
and hope that the protection afforded by shields and such digging 
as may be possible will suffice to protect the detachment from undue 
loss. The French consider that an advance in support of the infantry 
attack will be possible. The Germans consider that owing to the 
increased range of modern guns it should be possible to support the 
infantry attack from the positions originally taken up, if those posi- 
tions are well chosen at first, 
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These two opinions seem to have something more behind them. 
The French contemplate some of their batteries at least owing to 
their hidden positions being undiscovered by the enemy. The 
Germans would certainly be discovered eventually if not at once. It 
is obviously more likely to be possible to advance guns which 
had not been discovered, whose preparations for the advance would 
be hidden from the enemy, and who would break into the open at 
some unexpected spot, than it would be to advance guns whose 
cessation of fire would be noticed and would at once give an indi- 
cation of what was going to happen. 

The Germans say mass your guns and bring at once an over- 
whelming fire to bear. Your own effective fire is the best protection 
against the enemy’s attempts at your destruction. The French say 
only bring sufficient guns into action to attain the immediate object ; 
keep the others in hand to be used as the occasion demands. 

The various points here brought up require more detailed 
examination. 

The covered method has its advantages, und the tendency in our 
service seems to be that every effort should be made to obtain cover. 
Talking of cover, it must be borne in mind that cover from view does 
not mean cover from fire. If the shell fired will clear a crest in front 
the enemy's shell clearing that crest can hit you, because the angle 
of descent of their shell will be steeper than the angle that you are 
firing at. But it is possible to cover your guns and detachments in 
a position in which the enemy cannot see you, while if they can see 
you it will probably be impossible. We are told now that we must 
cover our guns and detachments before opening fire if possible. But 
if the tactical situation does not allow of that then as soon after as 
possible. From all we have heard of the Russian and Japanese 
artillery both sides seem to have dug themselves in as soon as 
possible, but we must remember that the guns had not got shields 
which will make the necessity for digging less absolute. 

A Russian colonel gives a very good account of his experiences 
of the advantages of the covered position and the use of appliances 
for directing fire from such a position. Apparently the guns he was 
with on the occasion had lately arrived from Europe and were pro- 
vided with a goniometric sight, of which previously he had had no 
experience. Having taken up a position some 500 yards behind a 
ridge on which gun-pits had been dug, he with seven batteries 
engaged thirteen Japanese batteries and kept them tied to their 
position all day. The Japanese were at first deceived by the gun-pits 
and ranged on them ; then finding that their fire was not effective 
they increased their range, but never did so sufficiently to reach the 
Russians, who suffered practically no loss. He was so much pleased 
with the result of his day's action that he expresses himself as 
convinced that such a position should always be occupied if available. 
He mentions incidentally that the Japanese invariably looked out 
for the observing parties and fired on them, while they themsclves 
were great adepts at hiding their observation parties, 
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An American correspondent, writing of the battle of Telissu, says 
that looking from the Russian positions towards the front not an 
enemy could be seen, but that such a hail of shell came from this 
apparently innocent looking country that in 15 minutes 64 Russian 
guns were put out of action. The fire was then turned on a regi- 
ment that. had just arrived from Russia and was getting out of the 
train, and 900 men were put out of action by this fire from hidden 
guns in 30 minutes. ee 

The opponents of the covered position say that control of fire 
will be impaired by guns having to be separated. That it will be as 
easy as if guns are massed under direct control of one man no one will 
say, but these two instances of effective use of it seem to show that it 
is not impossible to controi fire under the circumstances. In the first 
cuse the Russians must have had their fire well under control to be 
able to pin a very superior force of Japanese to their positions for 
such a long time, and in the second the Japanese must have been able 
to control and concentrate their fire to knock ont the Russian guns 
so speedily and then change on to a new target and inflict on them 
such appalling losses in such a short time. 

It shows also that a covered position may enable a smaller 
number of guns to be employed to achieve a definite object than 
wonld have sufficed had they been in the open. It will enable guns 
to be withdrawn for a fresh object if needed, and as we see in the 
instance quoted above it may enable batteries to effect their object 
with very small loss. 

What some people consider a disadvantage is that it will cer- 
tainly call for distribution of guns. Cover of course will often be 
unobtainable. In any case it is very unlikely that cover will be 
obtainable for a large number of guns massed, while it may be 
obtainable for individual batteries spread out. I mean, that though 
in five miles of front it will be very unhkely to find a single covered 
position that will fulfil all requirements and contain 100 or even 50 
guns, it is quite possible that 10 or 15 positions might be found on 
the same ground that would contain 6 or 12 guns each. The range 
of modern gunsis so great that if these positions are not too distant 
the fire of a large proportion of these guns distributed over this 
extensive front can still be concentrated on any one point of the 
enemy’s line that may be desired. 

The chief question we have to deal with to my mind is how the 
shielded gun is to be attacked. It has heen pretty well proved by 
experiment that the protection afforded by smelds as compared with 
unshielded guns against shrapnel fire is as 7 to 1. It has been 
calculated theoretically that to cause such losses in a battery of 
unshielded guns in the open, that they could not fire some of 
their guns through losses of men, requires roughly 100 shell 
which burst correctly. This fire against shielded guns will be 
ineffective. It is evident then that some other method must be 
adopted, for guns will be expected to keep down the fire of, if 
not destroy, hostile guns. At distant ranges the bullets have a 
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much greater angle of descent, and so the shields give less protection. 
As against this we must remember that the more distant the 
range the more difficult to observe your fire, and so the more likely 
that your shrapnel are not properly effective. Anyhow shrapnel 
fire from the front from field guny will take a long time to have any 
real effect and the expenditure of ammunition will be enormous. 
The means suggested which seem most feasible are howitzer fire of 
shrapnel with a great angle of descent and high explosive shell, or 
with some sort of man-killing percussion shell for field guns_ proper. 
The French are said to be experimenting with a shrapnel shell which 
has a high explosive mixed with the bullets. The fuze is so 
arranged that when it acts as a time fuze this high explosive is not 
detonated but merely burns quietly, but when burst on graze the 
high explosive is detonated and throws the bullets violently in all 
directions. Another method is by attempting to get direct hits on 
the gun-shields. Such hits would certainly be effective, but are 
difticult to obtain. 

Shields, however, will only give very much reduced protection 
against enfilade fire. Guns distributed over a wide front might be 
able to enfilade to a certain extent some of the enemy’s guns, and 
thus by directing the fire of batteries against guns not direct to 
their front the desired effect might be obtained. Guns that could 
be seen doing this would naturally expose themselves to destruction 
by the guns directly opposed to them, As this seems a most 
probable way of guns being successful as against guns, it seems to 
be an arguwent in favour of guns being distributed under cover 
where such a course is possible. The action of heavy guns comes in 
here very prominently. Their great range will enable them to take 
up positions from which they can entilade to a certain extent 
solue of the enemy’s line, positions from which the field gun eannot. 
act, and thus keep down the enemy’s artillery fire, while the field 
guns turn their attention to the enemy's infantry. 

At some point. of the artillery fight it is probable that one side 
will begin to suffer to such an extent that it will be borne in upon the 
commander that if this goes on his guns will become useless 
altogether. As the raison d’étre of artillery is to assist the other 
arms by supporting the infantry advance when on the attacking side, 
by destroying the enemy’s infantry in their advance when on the 
detensive, it is obvious that to allow yourself to be rendered 
ineffective before the advance takes place, if you can avoid it by 
any means, must be wrong. It is probable that there will come a time 
when it will be better for the artillery which is being outmatched to 
retire their men under cover and wait until their fire can be of use. 
Although their reopening of fire at a later stage may be the signal 
for their being quickly overwhelmed, they may very likely be 
able to inflict great damage, and even to turn the scale, by their fire 
betore this occurs. Thus the guns of the defence having ceased fire, 
the attacking infantry advances, supported by their guns, who keep 
the infantry of the defence from making etfective use of their rifles 
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Suddenly when the attack is crossing a favourable bit of ground, 
the defending guns open on them, and with the immense power 
of the modern gun there is no reason why they should not inflict such 
losses as to stop the advance before the attacking guns can turn 
their fire and silence them again, and the fact of fire having to be 
turned on the guns will allow the defending infantry to use their 
weapons with effect. 

Against infantry in well-made trenches shrapnel fire of Field 
Artillery cannot expect to have much material effect, but they 
can render such infantry harmless, by keeping up such a fire 
that they will not be able to show themselves to use their arms 
effectively. 

The second great problem that presents itself to the artilleryman 
now comes before us—how are we to keep up our fire and so keep 
the defenders’ heads down without unduly exposing our own 
infantry to danger of loss from our own fire. The longer the range 
the ‘css depth is covered by our bullets; this seems to argue for 
supporting the infantry from a long range. It is unlikely, 
however, that the support so given will be sufficient. Then 
we must advance to support them right up to the flank of the 
advance. At the time such an advance would be made it does 
not seem likely that the infantry of the enemy will be in a position 
to stop it. 

Such of them as are not hiding themselves from our shrapnel 
fire will be fully engaged in firing against the advancing infantry. 
Such an advance of guns would certainly be supported by the fire 
of guns in position. The quick-firing gun will be able to bring 
sufficient fire to bear on a trench to make men keep their heads down 
over a very considerable front, so that it is not probable that all 
guns will have to keep their attention fixed on the infantry trenches, 
but some will be available to keep down the fire that might be 
turned on the advancing guns to stop them. 

There scem to be two ways which best promise success in thus 
advancing. Firstly the rapid advance of the horse artillery of the corps 
artillery, secondly the creeping up nullahs and folds of the ground 
of mountain artillery. The first will rely on the rapidity of their 
advance for immunity from destruction, the latter on their ability 
to hide themselves. There seems to be a great future before 
mountain artillery in this connection. Wherever the ground is 
broken, it is the mountain artillery that will be used to work its way 
to the front, take up a position on some rising ground perhaps, 
and give close support to the infantry. Cover of course at this time 
cannot be thought of, but once in action the detachments will be 
covered by their shields, and though they will no doubt suffer, there 
is no reason they should suffer any more than, if as much as, the 
infantry. The mountain artillery have not as yet got a quick-firing 
gun or shields, but considering the very important part they are 
likely to play in the manner suggested above, this is sure to be 
remedied at an early date. In speaking thus of the probable role 
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of mountain artillery in the future I may remark that this ability 
of mountain artillery to get up unseen to close ranges in support 
of the infantry advance has, I understand, been made much use of 
in Manchuria and has much impressed many onlookers. 

In speaking of Gustavus Adolphus in the first part of my lecture 
mention was made of the regimental gun. Though it existed for 
many years it was done away with as being a mistake and a waste 
of power. It seems to a good many thinking soldiers that we are 
rather reintroducing the system by giving maxims to our infantry 
battalions. Many think we are making a mistake and that 
we should get much better value out of the guns, and much better 
effect would be produced by having maxim batteries, to act in 
much the same way as it has been suggested mountain batterics 
will act on the battlefields of the future. It is thought, that by being 
independent of the infantry battalions they would be employed 
to much greater advantage. The attaching of them to infantry 
battalions seems to contemplate only action on a very sinall scaie 
when a battalion is acting alone, as, say on a small hill expedition, not 
when it will be acting as one unit in a division. 

The actual employment of quick-firing guns will differ from 
that of the old gun as regards the management of fire, the fire 
tactics as distinct from tactics in the wider sense. 

Ranging will still have to be accurately and more or less 
deliberately carried out. Observation of fire cannot be hurried to 
an unlimited extent, a shell takes a certain time to get to its 
destination and a man’s brain takes a certain time to act, some 
men’s much longer than others, I may remark. Once, however, the 
target is bracketed, satisfactorily that is to say, once you know 
that your target lies between two ranges, which you. have dis- 
covered by having observed one shell burst short of it and one over, 
it is possible with the quick-firer to pour such a stream of bullets 
on that piece of ground containing the target that within a very 
short space of time such a large proportion of men in that space 
will be hit that the body of men will be demoralised. For instance, 
supposing a target is bracketed between 3,000 and3,400 yards, 
the battery would fire at 30, 31, 32, 33, in succession two rounds at 
each. Such a fire would cover all the ground on which the target 
could possibly be. This system does away with the necessity of 
great nicety in ranging which is necessary with the present gun. 
It is also possible with the quick-firer to sweep laterally so as to 
cover a great length of line advancing, or a great length of trench. 
The practice ground results have been extraordinarily favourable 
to the artillery. ; 

In future it will be the general thing for a battery coming 
into action to register all likely pieces of ground, that is to say, 
the correct range and fuze, which would be required to bring fire 
to bear on any place where you think a target is likely to appear, 
would be found, so that on a target appearing there fire could at 
once be opened on it, a note being kept of the range, cte., of each 
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place ud its bearing from a prominent aiming point. This would 
be done especially of course by guns on the definsive, but it is 
considered that it might be advisable to tell off one gun in a battery 
tu find ranges while the other guns were engaged elsewhere. 

As a result of modern improvements in Field Artillery material 
it seems justifiable to conclude that massing of guns will not be 
uecessary) in order to obtain control of fire, that if cover is to be 
considered it will seldom be possible, and even when possible 1t 
will not be always advisable considering the importance of enfilade 
fire. 

That owing to the difficulty of silencing shielded guns, which 
will frequently be hidden as well, the artillery duel will often be 
indecisive. 

That when the attack of shielded guns by cnfilade fire is not 
reasible, field howitzers and heavy guns will be wanted to keep 
down the hostile llery fire and allow the Field Artillery proper 
to turn their attention to the hostile infantry, and in the absence 
of these some form of effective percussion shell is a necessity for Field 
Artillery. 

That horse artillery to advance rapidly and mountain artillery 
tu creep warily will be necessary to an army if the arm is to be in 
a@ position to properly assist the infantry in the attack. 

That the fire of quick-firing guns against troops in the open 
will be absolutely paralysing. The losses its tire will inflict will be 
su sudden that no troops will face it. 

From this we may conclude that to carry an attack home the 
fire of the defending guns must be got and kept away from the 
infantry somehow, either by silencing men by losses or annoying 
them to such an extent that they cannot bring an effective fire to 
bear on the infantry. 

Iseem to have kept very much to the side of the attack. 
Much of what has been said, however, applies equally to the detence. 
On the defensive cover for guns is likely to be considered in taking 
up a position, Guns will probably be kept in hand to meet the 
infantry attack, and guns will have to decline to be drawn into 
returning the fire of the attacking guns. The registration of areas 
has been touched upon, 

One more point,—the quick-firmg gun will give the horse 
artillery acting with cavalry a much greater importance than it ever 
had before. The material effect guns will’be able to produce in the 
limited time available in a cavalry tight will be so greatly increased 
that the horse artillery which is best handled and ~ gets first 
intu effective action should make the victory of its cavalry a 
certainty. : 

In this connection may I quote the well-known remark of 
David Harum, a remark that applies to other affairs of’ life 
besides that to which he applied it, namely, Horse dealing. “Do 
to the other fellow what you know he would like to do to you, 
but do it first.” 
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At the conclusion of Colonel Fendall’s Lecture General Sir 
Edmond Elles said,— 

T have only a few brief remarks to make in regard to some 
of the points on which Colonel Fendall has touched. The 
first refers to the question of the massing and dis on of 
batteries which has been very much discussed on the experience of 
the Russo-Japanese War. It really comes to this. It depends on 
two points. In massing guns you of course get greater control, but 
you cannot mass yeur guns unless the ground is favourable. 
In order to disperse them you must have means of communieca- 
tion, either efficient signallers or else telephones, otherwise you 
cannot get that measure of eontrol which is so necessary, nor 
secure concentration of fire on any particular object. The Russians 
appear to have dispersed their guns a good deal more than the 
Japanese ; the ground in Manchuria was not favourable to massing of. 
guns. Intimately connected with this question is that of concealnent 
and cover. ' It stands to reason that you must adapt your position 
to the ground. Colonel Fendall has told us that the Japanese and 
Russians almost always took cover for their guns. The Japanese 
were also adepts at making shelters, even when they were not 
shot-proof or bullet-proof, such as screens made of maize or jowar. 
It also seems as if the Japanese, being somewhat inferior in power 
of artillery to the Russians, used indirect fire more than their 
opponents. This would stand to reason because their guns were in 
consequence not so exposed. Signalling was used to a large extent 
on both sides. We unfortunately did away with signalling in the 
artillery in 1899, just before the Boer War, but it has been  re- 
established both in England and in India. 

The question of overcoming the enemys artillery is intimately 
connected with that of ranging. It is rather interesting to know 
that the Russians followed the French system (one under, one over, 
one in the middle), and that the Japanese on the contrary uscd our 
system. The Japanese used a high explosive shell to range with, and 
that is why the Russians were constantly deceived. The high 
explosive shell seems to be very useful for firing on artillery or im- 
fantry in deep trenches, or on villages. We used high explosive 
shell against the Boers at Paardeberg, and they seem to have been very 
ineffective. Colonel Fendall has dealt’ with the question of using 
howitzers against guns shielded. The main diftienlty is the small 
range and the high trajectory of the howitzer. 

In firing, the Russians were distinctly superior to the Japanese, 
The Russian gun had a muzzle velocity of nearly 300 feet more than 
the Japanese gun: the rate of fire was nearly double that of the 
Japanese. The Japanese had usually more guns than the Russians 
and the Jap gunner was superior to the Russian. 

As to mobility, it is noticeable that the guns seldom trotted or 
galloped ; the usual pace was a walk. Perhaps one reason for this on 
the Jap’s part was that their horses were rather small. When 
supporting the fire of infantry the Japs were very good indeed, 
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but as they say they have got the best infantry in the world, 
they very often did not need support. 

The direction in which we seem to require to improve our train- 
ing, and I believe it is being done, is to ensure greater care in going 
into action on the part of batteries. I saw a good many batteries a 
few years ago, and they invariably gave themselves away. It seems 
to me that if you want to train a battery now, the place of the Major 
is not with the battery but some distance off where he can see the 
enemy. Secondly, I think another line in which we want to improve 
our training is in intelligent co-operation between artillery and other 
arms. This has been very marked in the Russo-Japanese war. I 
am sorry to say that in our service officers are generally ignorant of 
the tactics of other arms. We work too much on separate systems, 
‘There is no doubt that intelligent co-operation is wanted between 
infantry and field artillery. Itis only by co-ordinating the two arms— 
eld artillery and infantry, and horse artillery and cavalry—that you 
can get good results. Horse artillery and cavalry work well together, 
but field artillery and infantry do not. 

I think we all thank Colonel Fendall very much for his interest- 
ing lecture, and I am sure we will all profit by it. (Lond applause.) 


ist anp 2ND LINE TRANSPORT. 


By Capt. F. W. Hawks, Suppty AND TRANSPORT Corps, 
Deputy DrrecTor-GENERAL OF REGISTRATION. 


“The success of military operations must depend upon mobility, and mobility upon 
transport.” 

Before proceeding to discuss Ist and 2nd_ line transport, its 
organisation, composition and distribution to regimental units accord- 
ing to India Army Regulations, L think it will be useful to many 
officers if I. draw a brief comparison between the principles of the 
system in vogue in England and the methods employed in India. 
Officers in India, interested in the subject of transport. (and in 
these days, when its importance has been so fully realised, this means, 
every officer interested in his profession), besides being well 
acquainted with the system in foree in t! country, should at least 
know something of the corresponding arrangements in England, and 
should have a slight acquaintance, if nothing more, with the methods 
adopted by the principal military powers of the present day. 
On some other occasion I hope to touch on the Jast-named 
subject, but just now T will confine my remarks to Ist and 2nd line 
transport in England and India, and while comparing the systems 
in both countries I shall endeavour to avoid the common qualification 
of a comparison, viz., its odiousness 5 I shall simply put down the 
points of both methods as they strike me, and if, as I think the 
reader will find to be the case, the advantages of the Indian 
arrangements preponderate, T trust he will keep steadily in view the 
fact that circumstances are very different out here to what they are 
at home, and we, in India, are bound to maintain a very effective 
and incidentally a very expensive system. 

For the sake of completeness 1 shall perhaps be pardoned for 
briefly defining the terms “1st line transport” and“ Qnd_ line 
transport.” Transport with regimental units (I avoid the term 
“ regimental transport,” because it has acquired a signification which 
is apt to be misleading, as I will explain later on) is divided into two 
parts—the one, called Ist. line transport, accompanies the corps 
wherever it goes, marches directly behind it and carries all its most 
immediate nece ies; the other portion, or the 2nd line transport, 
carries all the heavier belongings of the regiment and marches with 
the baggage column, which will often, especially when an action is 
impending, be some considerable distance in rear. It is very 
important that the regiment should not be embarrassed by too large 
a number of animals accompanying it, and the amount of Ist line 
transport allowed is therefore cut down to as low a point as possible ; 
it must strike the happy mean between necessity and encumbrance, 
that is to say that, while being adequate for the conveyance of such 
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articles as are indispensable and essential to the well-being and 
health of the soldier, it must include no item that he can fairly do 
without for a time. The disadvantages of the presence of a 
large quantity of baggage with the fighting units are well exemplified 
by many instances, of which we may notice two in particular—The 
losses on the field of Isandlwana (Zulu War) were 132 wagons, 1,400 
oxen, 400 shot and shell, 1,200 rifles, 250,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition, £60,000 worth of Commissariat stores and over £2,500 
in gold—(Furse). At Maiwand there were 2,599 combatants with 
about 3,000 animals. The losses in transport amounted to 1,676 
camels, ponies, 24 mules, 79 bullocks and 291 donkeys—(Furse). 
The greatest pains have been taken to make the discrimination 
in the case of Indian transport, and I believe the observer will 
admit by a study of the various articles carried on Ist and 
2nd line transport which T shall detail further on, that, taking 
the anticipated conditions of active service into account, we 
may fairly claim to have arrived at an excellent solution of the 
problem and obtained the required desideratum. Future experience 
may alter the scale a little, and, naturally, varying conditions will 
entail its temporary modification from time to time for specific 
objects, but the principle is the great thing, and its definite adoption 
affords a reliable basis on which to found calculations and formulate 
plans. I have only one suggestion to make about it, and this I am 
discussing below ; it is, that I think for Infantry as well as for Cavalry 
a certain amount of emergency rations should be carried.on 1st line 
transport. 

Troops in war have not infrequently to depend entirely upon 
their Ist line transport for a considerable length of time. For 
example—At the commencement of the Franco-Prussian War the 
German Army Corps had to advance with practically their Ist line 
transport only, and, for various reasons, their 2nd line transport 
could not be brought up till the middle of August; particularly in 
the case of the 3rd Army this involved great hardships, as’ the 
arrangements for its supply were very dithcult. The German 
troops carried no tentage whatever when un the line of march, but 
then the country in which they were operating was densely 
populated and they generally managed to billet themselves in 
villages. The Confederate troops in’ the Valley Campaign (1862) 
form an excellent example of what men can do in face of ditticulties, 
with a minimum allowance of transport—*The men still clung to 
their blankets and) waterproof sheets, worn in a roll over the left 
shoulder, and the indispensable haversack carried their whole kit. 
Tents—except the enemy's—were rarely seen. The Army of the 
Valley generally bivouacked in the woods, the men sleeping In pairs, 
rolled in their blankets and rubber shee oe ean whilst 
it is absolutely true that no soldiers ever marched with less. to 
encumber them than the Confederates, it is no empty boast that. none 
ever marched further or held out longer” —( Stonewall Jackson ’— 
Henderson). “ Overcoats were discarded ; men found that life in the 
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open hardened them to such an extent that changes in temperature 
were hardly felt” —(* Soldier Life in the Army of Northern 
Virginia”). It must be borne in mind that these conditions were 
very different to those the German troops met with in France: the 
weather was generally most inclement, bivouacking the almost 
invariable rule, supply trains were often far in rear and rations were 
frequently scanty. These historical references are intended — to 
illustrate the fact that 2nd line transport has often to be dispensed 
with—they are not ineant to argue that 1t is unnecessary ; far from it: 
what I wish to emphasise is the necessity for making provision for 
the evil day when Ist line transport alone has to be depended on, 
and for exercising the very greatest care in deciding upon the 
articles to be carried on it so as to reduce as far as possible the 
hardships entailed by the absence of 2nd line carriage. 

IT shall now proceed to compare the major details of English 
and Indian transport; for convenience of reference [ have placed 
the various points under each system opposite one another, so that 
the reader may see the main difterences at a glance 


ENGLISH SYSTEM. \ INDIAN System. 


1. A number of non-com- | 1. Similarly each regiment is 
missioned officers and men are | ordered to detail an officer, non- 
sent annually to A.S. C. units and | commissioned officers and men to 
depots for instruction in transport. | undergo annually a course in 
duty. This is a very important | transport training. But in’ war 
matter in England, and the | the regimental unit finds no 
training needs to be very thor- personnel for its own transport 
ough and systematic, seeing that | beyond a regimental transport 
the regimental unit. has in war : officer and men for its maxim 
to find the personnel for its own | gun mules. On mobilisation, for 
Ist line transport. Second line | units in the fighting line, Ist 
transport is, I understand, in | and 2nd line transport is handed 
future to be provided complete over at the base to each regiment 
by the A. S.C, as well as eomplete in men and animals. 
transport. for staff and medical ; Troops on lines of communication 


units, {would ordinarily need only Lst 
line transport ; the system being 
in no way a regimental one, even 
this might ‘he withdrawn if 
circumstances admitted and re- 
quired it. 
2. Ammunition — parks and | 2.) Ammunition columns are 


columns are furnished by the | furnished with transport by the 
Royal Artillery; the A. 8. C. | S.and'T. Corps (but Horse, Ficld 
provides transport for supply | and Heavy Artillery — partly 
parks and columns. provide their own), which holds 
the necessary carts on charge 
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open hardened them to sueh an extent: that) changes in: temperature 
were hardly felt’ Soldier Life ain the of Northern 
Virginia) Tt imust be borne in mind that these conditions were 
very diferent to these the German treops met with in France: the 
weather was generally nest inclement, bivouacking the almost 
Tmvaniable rule, supply trains were often far in rear and rations: were 
frequently scanty. "These historical references are intended — te 
illustrate the faet that 2nd line transport has often te be dispensed 
with—they are not meant toargue that it is iinecessary ¢ far frome it: 
what Towish te eniphasise is the necessity for making provision for 
the evil day when [st line transport: alone has to he depended) on, 
and for exercising the very greatest. care in deciding upon the 
articles te be earried on it se asx to reduce as faras possible the 
handships entailed by the absence of 2nd line ¢ 

T shall now proceed te compare the major details of English 
and Indian transport: for convenionce of reference To have placed 
the various pomts under cach system opposite one another, so that 


the reader may see the main: differences at a glance 
ENGLISH SYSTEM, INDIAN SystTEM. 
1. Ao number of non-com- 1. Similarly cach regiment: is 


missioncd officers and men are ordered to detai 
sent annually to ALS. Connits and commissioned oftic 
depots forinstruction in transport underse annually course in 
duty. This is a very important tamspert training, Bato ins war 
matter in’ England. and othe the regimental unit’ finds ne 
training needs te be very ther: personnel for its own) transport 
ough and systematic, seeing that bevend a regimental transport 
the regimental unit has in war offieer and men for its maxim 
to find the personnel for its own gunoimules, On mobilisation, for 
Ist dine transport. cond dine oumits in the fighting line, Ist 
transport. is, Tonmderstind, in) and 2nd Hine transport is handed 
future to be provided complete | over at the base to each giment 
by the ALS. Gas well as complete in men and animals. 
transport. for staff and medieal Troops on lines of communication 
units, would ordinarily need only Ist 
Hine transports the system being 
Tn he Way a recinental one, even 
this might be withdrawn if 
eiremmstinees adinitted and re- 
quired it. 


Vo officer, non 
and men to 


2.0 Ammunition parks and 2.0 Atmmunition columns are 
columns furnished by the furnished with transport by the 


Reval Artillery: the . Co Sand TP. Corps (but: Horse, Field 
provides transport fer supply and Heavy Artillery partly 
parks and columns. provide their own), which holds 

I the necessary carts on charge 
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open hardened thein to sueh an extent: that. changes in temperature 
were hardly felt’ —CoSoldier Lite in the Army of Northern 
Virginia). Tt aust be borne in mind that these conditions were 
very different Co those the German troops met with in France. the 
weather was generally imest- inclement. bivenaeking the almost 
invariable rule, supply trains were often far in rear and rations were 
frequently scanty. These historical references are intended to 
instate the faet that 2nd Hine transport has often to be dispensed 
with—they are not meant te argue that it ts unnecessary: far frome it: 
what) Towish to emphasise is the necessity for making provision for 
the evil day when [st line transport alone thas te be depended on, 
and for exercising the very greatest. care in deciding upen the 
articles to be carried on it se as to reduce as fir as possible the 
hardships entailed by the absence of 2nd line carriage, 

hall new preceed te compare the major details of English 
and Indian transport; for convenience of reference LE have placed 
the vartons  ponits under cach system Oppesite one another, so that 
the reader may see the main differences at a glance 


ENGLISH SYSTEM. ‘ INDIAN System. 


1 A ontinber of nen-coin- 1 Similarly each regiment. is 
tissioned officers and men are ordered to detail an officer, nen- 
sent annually to ALS. Co units and commissioned officers and men to 
depots forimstruction in transport undergo annually al course in 
duty. This is a very important transport training 
atter in) England, and the 


But in’ war 
the regimental unit. finds noe 
training to be very thor- personnel for its own transport 
ough and systematic, s i that ¢bevend al regimental transport 
the regimental unit) has in war officer and men for its maxim 
to find the personnel for its ewn | gunomules. On imobilisction, for 
Ist line transport. Second line umts ins the fighting line, Ist 
transport: is, Tounderstand, in and 2nd Hine transport is handed 
future te be provided complete over at the base to each regiment 
by the ALS. OG) as well as complete in mien and animals. 
transport: fer. statY and medical Troops on lines of communication 
units. wold ordinarily need only st 
line transports the system: being 
In he Way a regimental one, even 
this might: be withdrawn if 
elremustinces admitted and. re- 
quired it. 


2. Ammunition parks and 2.0 Ammunition: colts are 
columns are furnished by the furnished with transport hy the 
Royal Artillery: the ALS. Cl Scand ’P. Corps (but) Horse, Field 
provides transport. for supply and Heavy Artillery partly 
parks and columns. provide: their own), which holds 
the neeessary carts on charge 
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during peace and is responsible 
for their production on mobilisa- 
tion, complete with personnel and 
animals, but regimental units pro- 
vide British officers to command 
Small Arm and Mountain Artillery (Divisional or Cavalry Brigade) 
Ammunition columns, and Native officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and sepoys or suwars for their escort. Ammunition parks are in 
charge of the Ordnance Departinent ; they are called Ordnance Field 
parks, and the transport animals for them are, on mobilisation, 
provided by the S. and T. Corps. The S. and 'f. Corps finds transport 
for supply parks and columns, the latter of which are, similarly to 
the English system, incorporated in the transport allotted to brigades, 
etc. What are designated in England “supply parks” really answer 
to our pony-cart trains in India, which personally I should prefer to 
denominate “reserve trains.” They are practically speaking 
“general” or line of communication transport, and as such I have 
classified them and described their functions in a previous article 
on that subject in this Journal. The supply columns, which, as I 
- think, would be more fitly described ay the “expense trains,” replace 
expenditure of supplies carried on regimental transport,and draw on 
the reserve trains (supply parks), which, in their turn, fill up from 
the nearest magazine or advanced depot. 


Tn India we maintain as 


3. The transport kept up in 3. 
transport—17 Pack 


England is 63 A.S. C. transport 
companies, 4 A. 8S. C. transport 
depot companies and 2 A.S. C, 
mechanical transport companies. 
Each service company is merely 
a cadre in peace. 


standing 
Mule Corps and 15 Pack Mule 
Cadres ; 4 Cavalry Brigade Mule 
Corps and 3 Cadres, 2: Pony-cart 
Train Cadres and 13 Camel Corps, 
together with a complement of 


bullocks and. carts. (Vote.— 
The above figures do not include 
transport set aside for use with 
special garrisons.) We have not 
at present any mechanical trans- 
port companies, nor would these 
be of practical use for Ist and 2nd line requirements: I have dealt 
with this subject in my previous article on “ Line of Communication 
Transport.” It will be noticed that one decided advantage lies in 
the possession of a considerable number of fully formed units fit to 
take the field at any moment; in fact we have sufficient of these to 
equip more than half our Field Army. As regards the expansion of - 
cadres, I regret that [ cannot deal adequately with this subject here : 
it is closely connected of course with Registration, the methods of 
which I have previously described. 


service 


4. Each A. S.C. 


4. We have, asI have already 


company is expanded on mobili- | stated, a large number of fully 
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sation to fit the brigade, divisional 
troops, army corps troops or 
cavalry brigade to which it has 
heen allotted. 


5. Transport for rations in 
the field—The supply column 
with each unit carries 1 field, 
1 grocery and 1 emergency 
ration per man and 1 forage 
(grain) ration per horse. On 
transport. with the regiment: is 
carried 1 field and 2. grocery 
rations per man and 1 forage 
(grain) ration per horse. Each ian 


carries the unexpended portion of 
1 


his previous day’s ration (say § 
ration) and an emergency ration : 
each horse similarly carries the 
unexpended portion of a ration. 
Total carried, say, 44 rations per 
man and 23 per horse. 


the supply column. 


ration is carried on the animal extra to 
mn. In addition to the above each 
tion on his person together with the 
day’s ration (say 3); 
Total carried therefore— For men, 


transport and 1 with supply colur 
man carries 1 day’s emergency ra 
unexpended portion of the current 


similarly carries a_ half ration. 


formed standing units, to amplify 
which we have a considerable 
number of cadres. But, and here 
the discerning critic will put his 
finger on the weak spot in our 
organisation, they are not ac lapted 
to exactly fit the units to which 
they will be allotted, as in the 
English system. The consequence 
is that transport units may be 
split up into several fragments 
in war, It is not, however, in 
the least likely that this matter 
will remain long unremedied. 


5. No hard-and-fast rule for 
every arm of the service is laid 
down: it has been most wisely 
decided that as cavalry brigades 
will often be beyond the t ach 
of their 2nd line transport, it is 
necessary that they should have 
sume rations on Ist line transport 
which accordingly carries 2 day 
rations for cach man and 1 day's 
forage (grain) ration for each 
horse, On their 2nd line trans- 
port is carried a further 2 days’ 
supply for men and 1 day’s forage 
(grain) for horses, while with 
the supply column is 3 days’ for 
men and 1 day's forage (grain! 
for horses. For infantry 3. d ; 
rations for menand 2 days’ forage 
(grain) rations for horses is carried 
on 2nd line transport and 4 days’ 
rations fur men and 1 day’s for- 
age (grain) ration for horses with 


For transport animals 1 day's forage (grail) 


its lvad, 1 with 2nd_ line 


each animal 


83 days’ rations; for animals, 3) days’ grain rations. 


J think it would be 
ration in the supply column 
much and would be very useful. 


an advantage if we added an emergency 
for each ian; this 
The scale of rations carried by the 


would not weigh 


MW 
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soldier might also be increased by the addition of some ordinary 
rations. I may here observe that in the Franco-Prussian war it was 
the practice of both combatants to carry a much larger quantity of 
rations on the person. Each German soldier habitually carried 
3 days’ rations (while 10 days’ more accompanied him on regimental 
transport and in supply and reserve columns), and the French carried 
varying amounts from 4 days’ upwards. Von Werder's men in South 
France carried 2 days’ rations besides their ordinary complement. 
The weight of rations carried does not appear to have affected the 
marching powers of the Germans. The Contederate troops, to whose 
marching I have already alluded, carried several days’ rations in their 
haversacks. 

The luad carried by the Japanese infantryman, in addition to 
his arms and ammunition, consists of a greatcoat, pair of boots, 
rations for 2 days, entrenching tool, towel, linen and section of 
canvas tent. 

An emergency ration for British troops need only weigh between 
8 and 9 oz., and each ration could be composed of material calculated 
to sustain life for about 36 hours. For Native troops (and also for 
British troops) an emergency ration, light and portable, might easily 

_be devised which, if firewood is unobtainable, could be consumed 
cold, or, with boiling water, would make a most nourishing soup. 
Something in the nature of peas-pudding has been used for this 
purpose before ; it could be made of powdered dal boiled in’ water 
and formed into slabs of say 4 to 8 0z.: some of this could easily 
be carried by Native troops im addition to their present reserve 
ration, which weighs 1] Ibs. To the European at least (if not to 
the Native) it fulfils one of the main desiderata of an emergency 
ration, 7/z., it is eminently unpalatable—the reason for requiring the 
material of an ideal emergency ration to.be su is obvious. IT would 
advocate therefore the inclusion of some emergency rations in the Ist 
linc transport of both Infantry and Cavalry units, as well as the con- 
veyance of some ordinary rations on the person, It seems feasible 
both on the face of it and by precedent. 

The supply park or reserve train under both the English and 
Indian systems carries a varying amount of rations and forage: this 
is not exactly right: there should always be a definite urganisation 
adapted for some specific purpose, and T have no doubt but that we 
shall presently see some change in this direetion in India. 


6. Each battalion has but 6. Though battalions have 
one pack animal; this is not. ad- | not all got pack mules attached 
Vvantageous for the progress of | to them in’ peace, yet in every 
education in that most important large cantonment there are gene- 
matter, packing aud loading for + rally plenty. Moreover, the  im- 
pack transport. The British © portance of instruction in packing 
Army is liable to serve inany ) and loading having long been 
part of the world and conditions | recognised as an essential part. of 
will frequently preelude the em- | the soldier's regimental training, 
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ployment of any transport but | effective arrangements have been 
pack, at least for Lst line. made to supply such regiments 
as are not located in places, where 
mule corps and cadres are main- 
tained, with pack mules for regi- 
mental training for some months 
every year. Thus every soldier is, 
or should be perfectly competent 
to load up the mules allotted to 

» his regiment in war. 

To sum up: The system in England, at any rate for Ist line 
transport, is purely regimental; 2nd line transport used also to be 
so, but I understand that in’ future the A.S. C. is. toe provide it. 
This is no doubt due to the lessons learned in the South African 
campaign, where the system was entirely regimental before General 
Lord Kitchener reorganised the whole transport service and abolished 
this wasteful arrangement. According to our views it is still a defeet 
that even Ist line transport should remain regimental; it is indeed 
usual to keep their Ist line transport with units, even when employed 
in guarding lines of communication, to ensure their mobility, but it 
can readily be imagined that circumstances will often arise when it 
would be absurd to keep so many snch valuable animals as mules 
ineffective with a stationary regiment, which might, perhaps, under 
certain conditions, be equally well equipped with slower moving 
forms of transport or even might not need to be provided with any 
transport at all (but this would be exceptional). Under the regi- 
mental system the transport would remain inoperative, but under 
our methods it can be at once withdrawn immediately the necessity 
for its retention with a unit ceases to exist.* 


THE ORGANISATION AND COMPOSITION OF TRANSPORT AND ITS 
DISTRIBUTION TO REGIMENTAL UNITS, DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

Transport, excluding “general” or line of communication, is 
divided under several heads—- 

(1) First line, which has already been described, is also spoken 
of as “ obligatory pack mule” transport, which means that in order 
that a regimental unit (Cavalry, Artillery or Infantry) may always 
have its iminediate necessities within reach, and to ensure its mobi- 
lity under all circumstances, pack mules must always be provided. 
The following items are carried on Ist line transport :—Blankets or 
warm coats, section reserve ammunition, entrenching tovls, pakhals, 
cooking utensils, medical and signalling equipment, and, for Cavalry 
units, rations. 

(2) Second line transport: This carries Quartermaster’s stores, 
ottice, cotfee-shop, baggage, S. and T. Corps equipment, armourers’ 


* The Transport. Department should supply all branches of the Army with drivers, 
animals. carriage and equipment ; it should likewise provide officers and non-commissioned 
officers for the auxiliary or general transport. so that one system under one direction may 
Le followed throughout the entire transport of the Army.” CMilitary Transport’ Furse. 
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tools, rations, forage (grain) and regimental reserve ammunition. 
The scales of this class of transport are two, viz., (a) normal, and (0) 
alternati The normal scale for Cavalry, being fast moving, consists 
of mule-carts, and for Infantry of camels. The alternative scales in 
both ca are any substitute for the normal (such as pack mules, 
bullock-carts or any other fori of transport) if it is not procurable. 

(3) Ambulance transport: The medical equipment with regi- 
ments is carried on 1st line transport ; it consists of medical panniers, 
companion and haversack. Besides this there are two dandies with 
bearers, and 24 stretchers to be carried regimentally. Field 
hospitals are with 2nd line transport and are equipped according 
as they are detailed for Cavalry brigades or Infantry units; in the 
former case they have pack mules obligatory Ist line, mule-carts 
normal 2nd line, and ambulance riding animals. In the latter case, 
pack mules obligatory Ist line, camels normal 2nd_ line, and 
ambulance tongas with bullocks, In both cases they are also pro- 
vided with dandies and bearers. The subject of ambulance transport 
offers so wide a field for description and discussion that I must leave it 
for another opportunity, when I should like to consider all the most 
suitable arrangements that can be foreseen and made (from an 
ambulance transport. point of view only) for a man from the time he 
drops, wounded or sick, in the field till he is safely reecived into the 
General Hospital at the base. 

(4) Transport not included in the above, departmental or 
miscellaneous, such as that for supply columns (or expense trains), 
divisional ammunition columns and ordnance and engineer, field and 
siege, parks. In the first case the normal transport is the same as 
that of the 2nd line of the transport of the unit it accompanies; for 
divisional ammunition columns the normal scale is mule or pony- 
carts ; for ordnance field parks, pack mules, bullocks and camels (the 
ammunition is carried im the reserve ammunition wagons), for 
engineer field) parks, mules and camels, and for Engineer siege 
parks, mules and bullock-carts. 

Tt will be observed that IT have said nothing about the peace 
or war organisation of the transport. corps which will equip regi- 
mental and other units. This is such a large subject that it must 
form a complete article by itself, The utilisation of difterent classes 
of animals, the provision of the various scales of t ransport, the most 
suitable and economical methods by which transport can be kept up 
in peace, are all factors tending to introduce varying organisations, 
distinetive and separate tor pack and draught mules, ponies, bullock- 
cart trains, camels, and other classes of animals : for economieal reasons 
we have in peace, cadres of mules and ponies, and Silladar, Grantee 
and self-supporting camel corps. 

Other subjects for discussion are the patterns of saddlery, har- 
and carts in use, with their respective advantages and 
disadvantages: the gradual improvements which have from time to 
time been made in them: what improvements. still remain to be 
evolved: the description of various methods utilised by other 


ne 
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nations: the influence of the nature of the country in the probable 
theatre of war on the patterns adopted by different Governments, etc., 
etc. The most momentous item for our personal consideration is really 
the best pattern of pack saddle, and much information on this point 
may be gleaned and many improvements may yet be effected by a 
study of those in use with, and the system of packing adopted by, 
people who from time immemorial have been experts in the art. 
The best exponents are the Mexicans, the ranchers on the Pacific side 
of the Sierra Nevadas, and, nearer home, the Panthays of Western 
China. Really good packing requires three postulates— 

(a4) A mule suitable for pack carrying—I am afraid this does 
not always get the attention it demands, 

(b) A practical and efticient pack saddle. 

(c) A good and economical method of packing, by which an 
animal can carry the maximum of load with least damage to 
himself. (As regards a maximum load, a few reniarks will be 
found below.) 

The pressing importance of the subject has been torcibly brought 
home to us many times, and in fact the conscyuences of non- 
vbservance of its primary rules are still en éeidence on the backs 
of many pack mules in this country. A significant object lesson 
was presented in the American Civil War, though it unght have 
been supposed that this nation, if any, could have ensured good 
packing : 300 mules were on one occasion brought back to Washing- 
ton, which had been loaded only once, yet “such was the terrible 
condition of their backs that the whole number required to be placed 
at once under medical treatment "—(Harvey Riley)—and fifteen died 
trom mortification of their wounds and injuries of the spine. In 
many cases the backs of the remainder were so scarred as to render 
them ever after unfit for use as pack mules. 

T will not now touch on these subjects but will confine my 
remarks here to the classes of animals employed; and the normal 
inethods of conveyance adopted in Ist and 2nd line transport. 

The norma] scale for different units is— 

For Ist line—mules. 

For 2nd line— mules and camels. 

It may perhaps be accepted that mules are absolutely necessary 
in India for Ist’ line transport; such reliance 
cannot be placed upon the competency of any 
other class of animal to follow a regiment wherever it may go and 
to keep pace with it. [fit were not for the fact that regiments in 
the fighting line will often have to manwuvre over exccedingly 
ditheult. ground, precipitous and roe and along narrow hill tra cks, 
it would be a simple matter to suggest some other more economical 
form of transport and one more. casily precurable. But provision 
must be made to guard against: the worst circumstances and most 
ditticult. conditions, and we have therefore no choice but to put our 
money on the mule. Substitutes there are, and fairly efticient  sub- 
stitutes too, but inferior to the mule. I will allude to them later, and 


Mules. 
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Tam very far from saying that, with such care and professional skill 
as is at present being brought to bear on the subject, we shall not be 
able to evelve some Canina to equal the mule: I only say that we 
have not done so yet. Meanwhile, to discuss things as they stand 
to-day, we want mules, and there are only two ways of getting them, 
viz. In the country, or by importation, ‘The indigenous mule which 
has been fully bred and raised is a good animal , unfortunately, 
however, they are not procurable in any large numbers (but. still 
there erist more than many people would have us believe), and the 
fostering of the mule-breeding trade, its development and the 
consequent increase in the supply is not by any means, to my 
thinking, a difficult matter. [hope that the arguments which I 
shall bring forward in support of this contention will be as convincing 
as I should like to make them, ‘To return, however, to the present, 
it may be admitted that the existing local market is scanty and 
insufficient, and that the indigenous supply is not equal to the 
demand ; we are forecd therefore to have recourse te importation, 
and I will deal with this subject first. 
The field for selection of foreign niules is’ fairly large: China, 
Lssevtatien: Persia, North and South America, Africa, 
Italy, Spain, and many other countries 
produce a supply of mules varying in quantity and suitable in a 
greater or less degree for our requirements, We must naturally 
endeavonr to combine quality with economy and get an animal 
sufficiently fitted for our purposes as cheaply as possible. This would 
narrow the field down to China and Persia, but we have not as yet 
been able to tap a supply trem either of these countries capable of 
fulfilling our demands. No doubt the resources of China are ample, 
but the difficulty is to get at them, and, at the present time, North 
China, as a cans of supply, may be said to be practically closed 
to us. Western China produces a very considerable number of 
mules, aud its proximity to our Burmese frontier should render 
angements for their supply easy ; middle-size mules are, however, 
by no means abundant ; the class vfanimals which almost univ ersally 
preponderates is quite small, but, merely for that reason, decidedly 
not to be despised. However, the still unsatisfied demand forces us 
still further abroad, and we must turn to America, where we find a 
market practically unlimited so far as we are at present concerned. 
But the quality of the various breeds remains to be considered ; 
economy is not effected by purchasing certain animals just) because 
they are cheaper than others: the conditions under which we require 
to work the mule must be earcfully weighed, To suit us he must 
be capable of withstanding extremes ‘ot climate, severe cold and 
intense heat: he must be a rile and capable of climbing recky and 
precipitous tracks; he must have the digestion of an ostrich and he 
must be prepared to be often on the shortest commons. Animals 
bred and brought up in enervating climates, and those accustomed 
to a dict consisting solely of grass and lucerne must be re jected ; 
the reason being that, in the first place, it is impossible to innure 
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them thoroughly to extreme cold, and, in the second, that it takes a 
very long time te educate them to the constunption of grain. (The 
advantages of the grain-fed over the non-grain-eating animal are 
plain: Sir Evelyn Wood, after the Zulu War, wrote that the former 
could go 25 miles a day against 15, the limit of the latter). The 
fact. that such an animal, imported into India under peace conditions, 
becomes, after a tine, acelimatised and appears to have settled 
down to his new surroundings, i imparts a false sense of security ; 
we must not be misled by appearances ; the animal may be a_ fine 
up-standing, handsome. well-fed-looking heast, but he would be an 
utter failure should emergency require his utilisation under war 
conditions soon after landing. The order of suitability for our 
needs, in which I would classify the more easily procurable imported 
mules (with which alone we are concerned), “is—North American, 
North Chinese, best: then Western Chinese, Persian, certain 
classes of African, and South American (not necessarily in order of 
notation). (European bred mules Ihave left out of account.) I 
have very little doubt but that the North American mule is: by far 
the best, but unfortunately he is rather an expensive Juxury. They 
are handsome animals and very hardy: I have seen them in Pekin 
standing picketted out in the depth of winter without any covering, 
and if that is not a test of hardiness, Ido not: know what is; they 
are bred, some of them, in districts where I understand that it 
is a common thing to find horses and mules with the tips of their 
ears nipped off by frost-bite. The mules are largely bred in 
Missouri, in the trounding States, and in Texas and are generally 
speaking divided into two classes: the “sugar” mule, a heavy 
animal running to 16-2 hands in height, and the “ miner,” 122. to 
13-1. It is estimated the aut there are at present about 2,750,000. of 
re animals in the U.S. A., the principal markets being Chicago, 

Louis and Kansas City, Such animals as these, grain-te 
eae and strong, with cast-iron constitutions. would be ready for 
work very soon after landing, whereas the grass-fed variety will be 
found to suffer from) want of heart and will certainly be uscless for 
any practical purpose (I allude to war conditions) for a long time. 
This opinion is based on our own experiences in South Afr 
Anyone desirous of realising what the North American mule is 
capable of under ordinary, but especially under’ service, conditions, 
is referred to the pages of Harvey Riley. He describes. animals 
which served right through the Civil War, from Bull Run to the 
fall of Richmond, and others which followed the Army of the 
Potomac through all its campaigns. 

The mules procurable in North China are certainly as hardy in 
the matter of withstanding extremes of 
climate as the North Aimerican animals. 
Their special good points are their suitable size, strength, good 
temper and the facility with which they may be trained to pack or 
draught: work. They are bred in the Provinces of Shansi, Honan, 
Shantung, Chihli, Kansu and in Manchuria: also in the Upper 
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Yangtse basin, Ssuchnan, Kuei’chon and Yunnan. They appear 
to care little for the severest blizzard that. sweeps in’ winter, laden 
with sand from the Gobi desert, over the frozen plains of Chihli; 
and, on the other hand, the oppressive, if short, hot weather of that 
and the adjacent Provinces does not seem to affect their working 
powers or appetite. The Chinese “mafoo” or muleteer is one of the 
best men at his particular profession in the world: he thoroughly 
understands his animals, their capabilities, their ailments and 
their dieting, and he gets the maximum of work out of them 
while studying attentively all the time their comfort and 
condition. Ragged-looking and ill-favoured many of the animals 
may be, so much so that the inexperienced “ foreign devil” would 
regard them as fit only for the knacker, but the mafoo knows 
better: he does not judge by looks but by qualities. In_ this 
connection, why is it that the unfortunate transport officer is often 
slated because the animals standing in his nes are thin, or, as 
it is generally put, “in bad condition 7” Why should not conclusions 
be based upon the analogy of human beings? Can't a thin man 
work? There are plenty of men who might be continuously fed on 
batter without “going on from day to day getting a little fatter” 
like the White Knight. Let us argue the matter out from the 
point of view of common sense. The mule’s weakness is in his 
legs, and his fect are ordinarily very sinall. With these he has, 
as a general rule, to carry a horse's body. Now, if the animal is 
fed up excessively on Hesh-forming substances, does it not follow 
that his body will certainly get too heavy for its supports, and 
hence that spavins, ringbene and other ills that the mule is heir 
to will result? Harvey Riley says “feed a inule with as much 
ashe will eat clear you don’t want to fatten him up like a prize 
porker. Obesity in man is classed as a disease ; some seem to 
think it a virtue ina mule. The true test of fitness is of course 
hardness of condition—good, hardworking — condition and good 
health; mere leanness does not argue ill-health, nor is the most: 
sinful ugliness any eriterion of working capacity. T do not wish 
tu convey the impression that all North Chinese mules are bad 
looking, this is far from being the > but I do know that the 
tatal propensity of any mule purel s to choose a nice sleek 
beast while rejecting, perhaps against their better judgment and, 
from fear of the consequences, the somewhat coarse looking animal 
really worth twiee as much, is a cause of derision to the wily 
seller and a patent method of getting as little as possible for the 


money. 
Tn every country mules and other animals are brought up and 
habitually fed on that forage imost easily procurable, riz., that 
grain of which the climatic and other conditions of the land most 
favour the cultivation, It isa mistake therefore to suppose that 
an animal which has, all its life, been accustomed to a somewhat 
stinted dict, let us say, of kao-liang (inillet), bran and black beans, 
mixed with chopped millet stalk, can be at once brought on toa 
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generous feed of perhaps gram or barley; nor can an animal, which 
has, from its earliest youth, been habituated to a life of unremit- 
ting toil, change suddenly without ill-ettects on its interior economy 
to a comparatively luxurious existence on three full grain meals a day. 
The analogy is somewhat the same as if you were to translate an 
Indian coolie suddenly to a palace and stuff him with the richest 
fare procurable. The absurdity of the latter proceeding would be 
plain, and it is consequently extraordinary that it should have 
ever been difficult’ to realise the disastrous effect on the mule. 
The meaning of this is that the character of the North Chinese mule 
was to a certain extent blown upon in India because errors were 
made in feeding, and the moral is that, in importing ules, 
endeavours should always as far as possible be made to gradually 
educate the animals to their new conditions. 

A very good little mule (generally 11 to 113 hands in height) is 
found in Western China: it is small but capable of carrying 
very heavy loads in the most mountainous and difficult country. 
Everyone who has seen these plucky little animals at work in 
Yunnan and on the Burmese frontier will bear me out in saying 
that they are marvels of strength and endurance. One could 
hardly call them pampered in their diet cither! They get what 
they can pick up, and this, according to Major M. E. Willoughby, 
vide his report on the mules and ponies of the Province of Yunnan 
(W. China), is supplemented, when on the march, by a morning 
and evening feed, each consisting of about 14 Ibs. paddy, beans 
or maize. Simallness of size, though it undoubtedly has drawbacks, 
cannot really be reckoned as a great disadvantage, provided the 
animals are well up to the authorised load: small mules are 
certainly much better than the other extreme, viz. very large 
mules, of which Riley remarks that they are “good at lowering 
haystacks and cornbins.” A small mule will do with very little 
food and will keep wellon it, and the advantages of this during 
heavy marching cannot well be overestiinated. A large mule 
must be allowed a longer time in which to graze, or fill himself up 
somehow, whereas a little mule will graze enough for his sustenance 
in a very short time and will have opportunity to rest: especially 
when fodder is scarce the advantages of the small tule will be 
very apparent. 

Persian mules are also excellent animals and suit us well. The 

rincipal markets are Ispahan, Kermanshah 
Fern mee: bid Bagdad: they are bred by the Buktiaris 
and Ilyats in the North of Persia, on the ‘Turkish frontier of Turkish 
Arabia and in the Koh Siah and Ran Hornuz districts of 
Arabistan. The mules of the Bushire-Teheran district are perhaps 
better than those of Arabistan. The latter may be divided into 
three classes— 

(1) The Arab mule, which is well bred, generally sound and 
serviceable: to be bought in considerable numbers around Bagdad. 


Average height 13:2. 
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(2) Mules of the Shuster and Dizful districts. These are 
larger than the Arab mules and mostly unsound. 

(3) Mules of a large coarse breed, 14 to 15 hands in height 
bred in the Kermanshah and Burnjird districts. These are also 
mostly unsound. 

Large numbers of Persian and African mules of nearly every 
variety have from time ‘0 time been imported into this country, and 
specimens will be found in almost all large transport lines; lately 
alsu South America has been indented on, and many thousands of 
mules from that country are now employed in India. The African 
mule varies in size, breeding and shape from the small Abyssinian 
(like the Panthay mule, above described, but generally darker in 
colour and smoother in appearance) to the middle-sized, handy 
and hardy South African and the large Algerian; it would be a 
work of supererogation to describe them all in detail. The South 
American animal is well-looking but generally the reverse of 
docile; whether his performance will come up to his superficial 
prose is a matter to me personally of considerable doubt: I 

ardly think that his antecedents, to say nothing of the experience 
gained of the value of his relatives in the South African War, 
warrant the pinning of much faith on his efficiency. Though in 
the Zulu War, 400 mules from Monte Video were found to do 
best of all imported mules, yet there the climate, feeding, etc. was 
similar to that in their native country; we have, moreover, no 
details to show where these particular mules originally came from, 
nor how they were bred. 

I turn now to the indigenous supply of mules, at present very 
meagre, which we ought in my opinion tu use every effort to foster 
and encourage. Mule-breeding is carried on almost exclusively 
in North India, and, if the figures given to us as representing the 
numbers of this class of animal extant in the country are in 
any way accurate, it must have fallen off very considerably as a 
profession during the last few years. This isa very serious matter 
and one which claims very early attention, for no one can 
doubt the very obvious advantages to be gained by the provision 
of supplies of any kind from the country itself instead of having to 
depend upon importation. The most prominent of these advantages 
are (I speak generally and as regards any class of supplies)— 

(1)_ The ease with which sup) lies, available in the country, 
can be obtained. The fact that impo-tation of the supplies required 
might be stopped for a protracted period just when they are most 
wanted, must by no means be lost sight of. 

(2) The valuable reserve to meet future demands, which an 
indigenous product of the particular article required, establishes. 

(3) The expenditure in the country of money which would 
otherwise go abroad, and not always to England or our Colonies at 
that (in the case of mules seldom to either . 

(4 The reduction in annual expenditure, the increase in 
revenue and the employment of the people. 
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To obtain all these advantages we have but to encourage trade 
in the country; why import anything which can just as well be 
turned out in India? 

At present mule-breeding is carried on hap-hazard, and so, for 
the matter of that, is mule-dealing ; the first step to be taken is to 
systematise both by legislation ; and if, in doing so, we impose any 
restrictions on the parties engaged in the trade we must be careful to 
give counter-balancing, in fact at the start (by way of encouragement) 
more than counter-balancing advantages. Mule-breeders’ guilds 
ought to be established in urban and rural districts, and no 
person should be allowed to engage in mule-breeding operations 
unless he belongs to a guild; each guild would of course be licensed 
and would be under the primary control of the district authorities. 
Mule dealers ought to be licensed and bound to keep an aceurate 
record of their transactions; they must belong to one or more 
guilds. The idea is that the dealers should finance their own 
particular guilds, and there is no doubt but that sufficient would 
come forward todo this. Service by Government jacks should be free, 
as it is now in certain places; but though every care must be taken 
to exclude the use of unsuitable stallions, it will be impossible to 
prevent the people using their own if they want to; they must be 
brought, however, to see that it will not pay them to use any donkey 
stallions but Government ones, or those which have been passed 
and branded as fit for breeding purposes. This difficulty will be 
overcome by discrimination between foals likely-looking and 
unlikely-looking for Government purposes. Each guild will be 
granted, free at first, afterwards perhaps at a reduced rental, grazing 
grounds or runs for young stock ; foals belonging to each guild, for 
which their owners take advantage of this benefit, will be lightly 
branded, and, at the annual inspection, such young animals as show 
signs of bad breeding or unfitness, will be excluded, while those well 
bred and suitable will be finally branded. Prizes should be offered 
annually for the best young stock. Government would have to offer 
a guarantee for the purchase of from 3,000 to 4,000 mules at_ fixed 
rates annually, this demand to be divided among guilds according to 
their various capacities: in return for this, Government would retain 
the option of purchase of any branded mule not exceeding four years 
of age. The above is merely the main principles of the idea ; I believe 
that, if properly worked, it would result in the outturn of a very 
large number of fit mules annually, There is not, Tam aware, at 
present a sufficiency of mares in the country to give so large an out- 
turn, more especially when, bearing in mind that we must not, so 
to speak, kill the goose that lays the golden egg, we remember that 
to keep up the supply of mules it is also necessary to breed ponies. 
The best plan will therefore be to begin at the beginning and to start 
at first breeding more mares; to import mares would seem to 
be a shorter course, but Iam informed Ly a professional opinion that 
this would not be satisfactory; the mules thrown would be gencrally 
too large and the mares would need to get acclimatised before 
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they would breed at all. For such operations money would be 
necessary, but I contend that it would be tar better, setting aside 
the very obvious advantages of an entirely indigenous supply as 
enumcrated above, for Government to put down a lump sum to 
be expended in initiating the scheme than to go on paying out 
yearly an extra sum over importation of mules, representing a 
principal of which the lump expenditure required now in the country 
would be but a small fraction. 

Speaking now generally about mules, there are two points to 
which I wish particularly to allude. One is the practice of working 
mules too young. than which nothing can be more deleterious and 
wasteful, but yet it goes on under our noses: and the other is’ the 
weight which a pack mule is capable of carrying. As regards the 
first point—In India the mule breeder is, to a certain extent, forced 
w be a consenting party: Government cannot be expected to 
purchase more than afew young mules to bring up for its own 
purposes and the breeder cannot afford to keep the foal himself. He 
therefore sells it to a dealer, who perhaps disposes of it to a trader, 
who ignorantly overloads and overworks it at a tender age. The 
consequences are soon apparent : the muscles of the back and of the 
hind legs give way: the back becomes weak and the legs crooked, 
not tv mention the fact that the animal is frequently scarred by 
saddle-galls and its utility impaired by fistulons withers. The mules 
of the country, then, when Government becomes an urgent purchaser, 
will be in the great majority not worth buying. The scheme 
detailed above would remedy this state of affairs, Asto the weight 
a pack mule can carry—Over-loading destroys the mature mule as 
well as the youngs Traders habitually overload their mules, 
and so impair their vitality and usefulness should Government 
over want them. The Army Joad on a transport mule, of 160 
Ibs. nett, works out to more than 200 Ibs. gross, taking saddle, 
ete, into account. It is calculated to be enough and not too 
much under all conditions of bad roads, execrable weather and 
scanty feeding. Riley gives much attention to this subject and 
quotes many instances on which he bases his opinions. Mr. Anderson, 
one of the best mule packers in the State, ona journey of 500 miles 
with 75 mules, found that the aver; ight, which could safely be 
packed, was alittle less than 200 Tbs. In another journey 
Mr. Anderson loaded selected mules with 300 Ibs. each: they gave out 
completely at the end of two weeks: again he loaded 50 mules with 
250 Ibs. cach, and gave itas a resnit of his experience that mnles 
going 300 miles with 250 Ibs. each will at the end of that journey, 
be so reduced as to require at least four weeks to bring them into 
condition again, Remembering that these experiments were made 
under the most favourable cirenmstances, regular feeding, fixed stages, 
no standing about under loads, waiting for the troops, receiving every 
eare and attention, no forced marches, and we see that 160° Ibs. 
nett is enough for any Government. transport mule, Riley, in fact. 
says that, when the weather is bad and grass pour, 140 to 150 Ibs. 
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is enough for any mule to carry.* Compare this with the following 
remarks :—“ A Persian mule will carry 3 cwt. over the worst roads 
and so continuously ” (“ Narrative of a Journey through the Province 
of Khorassan,” ete—Sir Charles Macgregor). A noble animal 
indeed ! 


2ND LINE TRANSPORT. 


As has been already stated above, either mule-carts or camels 
will ordinarily be utilised as second line transport, the former for 
Cavalry or fast moving arms, and the latter for Infantry, Field 
Artillery or other slower moving units. In considering the “class of 
transport most suitable for both second line and_line-of-communi- 
cation purposes, we must not lose sight of the great principle that 
all depends upon the country where the army happens to be 
operating, which largely influences the selection, and it comes to 
this, that, as a general rule, that form of transport which the natives 
of the country have from time immemorial adopted for their own 
usage is probably the best. In deciding upon it the natives have 
been guided by long experience in choosing those animals or vehicles 
most suited to the country and its climatic conditions. As a general 
rule, therefore, indigenous forms of transport should be our guide 
in the selection of what we shall employ. But, at the same time, 
we cannot allow ourselves to be too closely bound by this rule; we 
must remember that the natives can choose their own seasons in 
which to travel, and that regular convoy work in trading operations 
is a very different thing from transport work with an army in the 
field. Animals which will go on for years in regular caravans, etc., 
working at favourable times of the year, receiving regular food, care 
and rest, may go under at once under the severities of protracted 
marching and inclement weather. Another great factor to be taken 
into account is the quantity of transport required: what may suffice 
for the people themselves in the course of their trade may be totally 
inadequate to mect the necessities of a large force. It behoves us 
therefore ty adopt such forms of transport as experience of warfare 
in different countries has established as good and suitable (and which 
may be relied on not to fail under various conditions of difficulty), to 
supplement the indigenous transport procurable in any country 
where a large army may have to operate; and this transport should 
be especiaily fitted for the conditions prevailing in that country in 
which we may particularly expect to be engaged in war. Almost 
every continental nation keeps this latter point in view, and it is a 
great factor in their preparations for war during peace, as a review 
of the arrangements made by France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
ete. will show. Let us consider therefore how far we, in India, have 
been guided by the above consideration. The camel, as being an 
nine produced in the country in large numbers and generally in 


* In the Abyssinian Expedition the nett load for a pack mule had te b reduced 
tw 100 Ibs 
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use for trading purposes, both inland and beyond the frontier, has 
perhaps naturally been counted on hitherto as the form of transport 
most suitable for our purposes provided he is of the proper breed 
(see remarks on this subject below) ; but the adoption of the double 
draught mule-cart does not follow the principles above enunciated. 
There are, however, undoubted arguments in its favour, viz., the 
undeniable qualities of the mule and its economic employment in 
draught, the excellence of the cart itself, and the comfort assured 
to the troops served by such a method of transport, provided the 
conditions of country are favourable and the roads good, for it will 
then be able to move rapidly and keep touch with them under all 
practicable circumstances. But supposing the conditions are the 
reverse of favourable, suppose the tracks over which the transport 
has to follow the troops are narrow, bad and steep, suppose that 
supplies are limited and the country does not afford the necessary 
forage to keep the animals alive, and suppose that inclement weather 
renders the paths boggy and difficult; in fine, imagine that the 
conditions are, as the Federal Officer tersely expressed it in his 
reconnaissance report—* there is a road there, but I guess the bottom 
has fallen out of it” —(“ Stonewall Jackson”). The mules may then 
be taken out of the carts and used as pack animals (for the draught 
saddle can also be used for pack, and all Cavalry Brigade mule corps 
are in possession of baggage ropes). But to do this reduces the 
carrying capacity by 60 per cent (actually 64, allowing for spare, ete.), 
because two mules only carry 4 maunds whereas they can haul 10. 
Let us take a concrete instance and see how the matter works out. 
Suppose a Cavalry Brigade equipped with 515 pack mules (1st. line), 
and 250 double draught mule carts (2nd line), arrives in a locality 
where it is impossible for its carts to proceed further. Its Ist line 
transport is already carrying the items given in the first part 
of this article, but the regimental reserve of ammunition, S. A. 
A. column, Horse Artillery Ammunition Column, the kits and 
the bulk of the supplies are on the carts, which are carrying 
2,500 maunds (at the rate of 10 maunds per cart). By convert- 
ing the draught mules to pack we get, knocking off the spare, 
and those required for carriage of transport corps equipment, 
say, 458 mules which will carry 916 maunds (slightly more 
than 36 per cent of 2,500). This would suffice to bring on the 
regimental reserves of ammunition, the Royal Horse Artillery 
ammunition column, and the S.A. ammunition Column, together 
with either certain additional kit. for cach man, or, say, two 
more full days’ rations for men, the circumstances of the case 
deciding which is best. But even. this arrangement does not 
get over the forage ditculty, and 1,584 maunds have been lett 
behind, and it may perhaps happen that it will be impossible to bring 
it on for months. Would it not be possible to equip Cavalry Brigades 
partly with donble dranght  mnle-carts and partly with some 
other form of transport which would not. offer. such insuperable 
difficulties to progress in such circumstances as above set forth ? 
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Single draught carts* may be uneconomical, in that they 
require twice the number of drivers for the same number of animals 
as would be used in half the number of double draught carts, 
but they are much lighter and have a much narrower track, 
and could be manufactured so as to be easily convertible into 
suitable hand-carts. Suppose a Cavalry Brigade were to be equipped 
with 515 pack mules (Jst line transport as now), 100 double draught 
mule carts and 300 single draught carts of such a pattern as I have 
alluded to above. The 100 double draught carts carry 10 maunds 
each and the single draught carts 5 maunds each, total, 2,500 
maunds. We have for the carts, say, 440 drivers instead of 275 as 
before, and there are, say, 189 mule-drivers with the pack mules, or 
629 drivers in all. If the peculiar circumstances of the campaign 
necessitate a temporary advance of the Cavalry into a country where 
the forage available is only sufticient for the horses, the conversion of the 
single-draught carts to hand-carts would, at 4 maunds each, allow of 
the conveyance of 1,200 maunds, which would cover the carriage of the 
Ist line equipment with additional ammunition and supplies, all the 
mules being left behind; if the country can feed the mules but is 
too difficult for double or even single-draught carts, then, by con- 
verting all the mules to pack, and utilising the single-draught carts 
as hand-carts, nearly the whole of the Ist and 2nd line equipment 
can accompany the brigade. The single-draught carts would be 
convertible to hand-carts of a pattern such as I have alluded to else- 
where, the body easily detachable from the wheels to allow of 
porterage over exceptionally difticult places: they might be 
propelled either by the drivers or by labour requisitioned in the 
country, or by some of both. The above arrangements may appear 
tu some unnecessary, but it seems to me that it is important to 
evolve some such system as will provide for any emergency that may 
arise; it does not do to trust to luck and hope that no such circum- 
stances will occur as would prevent the utilisation of the present 
normal scale of transport. “In meditation all dangers should be 
seen ”—(Bacon). ‘There is no doubt that such conditions are apt to 
be met with in fighting in a mountainous and uncivilised country. 
Though it is true that the Prussians, at the commencement of the 
Franco-German war, marched and fought a long time attended only 
by their Ist line transport, yet they were able to obtain adequate 
supplies in the country, and the weather at that time was at any 
rate warm and favourable ; it would be unwise for us to build our 
plans on the assumption that we shall likewise obtain such advan- 
tages. 

To turn to the normal 2nd line transport of the slower-moving 
units, it cannot be denicd that the cainel is far froin being an ideal 
form of transport, and, working on the principle of the exclusion of 
every plan which does not overcome every probable difficulty, we 


* Lord Roberts, reporting on certain pony-carts used in the last Afghan War, says, 
“These vehicles, which inay be described as a combination of the ekka and the Maltese 


cart, are strong yet light, and will Le of great assistance.” 
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shall find that in a barren, inhospitable country, during a campaign 
at an unseasonable time of the year, the question of the provision of 
forage would debar the employment of animals to a very large extent. 
At certain times in the year Lam sure that it would be with very 
great difficulty that the requirements of the animals, indispensable 
to the fighting units of a large army, could be met; how then could 
provision be made for enormous numbers of transport animals? 
Allowing that the camel is the normal baggage animal of the people 
of the country, and that, on that account, he ought to be good enough 
for us, yet against this may be urged that the natives use their 
caravans only at the most favourable times of the year and that the 
animals, when so employed, are taken over regular stages and are 
very rarely called upon to over-exert themselves during these marches ; 
moreover, they receive regular feeding and sutticient care. Admitting 
that the supply of camels is equal to any anticipated demand, still 
the conditions of field service are often so much the reverse of the 
conditions under which the people ordinarily work the animals, that 
we are bound to consider whether the accepted principle can be 
altogether applied. Working on the plan that such arrangements as 
are decided upon must be suitable for any emergency that may arise, 
we shall find that, for operations in a barren, unproductive country, 
the forage difficulty will rule out the employment of large numbers 
of transport animals, and some substitute for at least part of them 
must be provided. I think that it will be found that, in such cir- 
cumstances, the hand-cart. will be eminently useful. Instead of 
keeping up large quantities of camel transport, cadres of coolies 
might be formed of men trained in the propulsion of light carts in 
mountainous country. An organisation fora corps formed on these 
lines will be found im Army ‘Tables Transport, though such units 
do not at present exist.* Let us take the case of a British Infantry 
Battalion, and consider what can be done in the way of the substitution 
of cooly-propelled wheeled transport for animals (in the 2nd line 
only); tt is plain that we cannot in ordinary circumstances altogether 
dispense with the camel, for to do so would entail the provision of 
an army of coolies with carts, secing that the latter carry only 4 
maunds each as compared with 5 conveyed by the former, and that 
each cart requires several coolies. It is necessary, then, to select the 
most important requisites (in the 2nd line) for a regiment on field 
service, and to arrange to provide cart transport for these. Ammuni- 
tion and rations are the essentials; a plentiful stock of the former 
must always be at hand while the latter, in a country yielding no local 
supplics, is equally important. Let us note General Ewell’s instruc- 
tions to Branch, who was ordered to join his division with the Army 
of the Valley in May 1862—~ You cannot bring tents ....... no 
mess-chests, trunks, ete. It is better to leave these things where you 


*In both the Lushai 1871-72) and Duffla (1874 Expeditions coolies were used to 
a great extent. Themen forthe Lushai Expedition came from the Punjab, what are 
now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and from Darjiling. These coolies carried 
62 Iba, gross, 40 Ibs. nett.— Furse). 
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are than to throw them away after starting. We can get along with- 
out anything but food and ammunition. The road to glory cannot be 
followed with much baggage.” (Official Record.) Provision for these 
two items might therefore be made on carts, and for the baggage, 
equipment, etc., on camels; of course it may happen that in some 
pee rations will be of less importance than the carriage of extra 
it; in such cases the rations would be left behind and more kit 
carried forward. For the baggage, equipment, etc. of a British 
Infantry Regiment 59 camels will be required; the rations for 
the camels and transport attendants will be about 8 maunds 
or, say, 2 camel loads, total 61 camels, or, with spare, 66. 
The ammunition (regimental reserve) will take 23 hand-carts 
and the weight of rations carried in 2nd line, including those 
of animals of Ist line transport, but excluding those of the 
coolies, will be 97 maunds. The coolics will require about 11 
maunds; total rations, 108 maunds or, say, 27 carts; total 50 carts 
or 5 complete sections (vide Army Tables Transport). The total 
2nd line transport for the regiment would therefore be 66 camels 
and 50 hand-carts as against 111 camels now allotted. The effect 
of this arrangement would be the addition of about two camels to the 
Supply Column for each regiment, but, on the other hand, the 
advantages are— 

(a) A safe method of conveyance for 200 maunds of stores, 
whether ammunition, supplies or kit, in the 2nd line; for the hand- 
carts could go everywhere the troops could, their construction 
allowing of the easy detachment of the body from the axle, thus 
admitting of conveyance by porvemen over difficult places. 

(6) The reduction in the number of fodder-consuming animals, 
which, if the country provided no oes would, on the present scale, 
hang up the 2nd line transport altogether. 

(c) The fact that manual labour is more easily procurable by 
requisition than animal, in barren, uncivilised countries. (This 
point is also a valuable one when we consider that outbreaks of 
epizootic disease will often seriously impair, if not completely 
destroy, the mobility of a column.) 

(d) A useful help should Ist line transport animals break 
down. 

It is true, as I have instanced above, that Ist line transport has 
often had to suffice for troops in the field; I have quoted the German 
Army in this connection, but in this case it is on record that, owing 
to the railway lines being given up mainly for the purpose of 
bringing the army corps to the frontier, supply and transport 
arrangements had to be partially neglected ; consequently many men 
died from exposure, exhaustion and want of sufficient food. (“The 
Feeding of Fighting Armies.”—Le Mesurier.) We do not want to risk 
this; consequently let us take steps beforehand to obviate it. If the 
Germans fared so ill in a country which General Sheridan (with the 
Prussian Headquarter Staff in 1870) describes in his Memoirs as 
follows: “Campaigning in France, that is, the marching, camping 
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and subsistence of an army, is an easy matter...... the country is rich, 
beautiful, and densely populated, subsistence abundant, and the roads 
all macadamised highways...... T can but leave to conjecture how the 
Germans would have got along on bottomless roads—often none at 
all—through the swamps and quick-sands of Northern Virginia.” 
How, I ask, would an army fare with its 1st line transport only in a 
bare desolate land, destitute of supplies and roads? Manteuffel 
might well be able to afford to abandon his baggage in his pursuit 
of Bourbaki’s broken army, and Vinoy could retreat from Sedan 
without his, but how different were the circumstances of supply and 
shelter! This thought may well give us pause. 

Some remarks on the camel may conclude the present article. 
“The Almighty has created nothing as an animal preferable to the 
camel”—(Mahomed). But great care is necessary in selection. Steel 
says “The most serious drawback to the use of the camel in Army 
transport is his want of versatility.” Each particular breed 1s 
suited for certain climatic and geographical regions only. There are 
roughly seven classes of camels which are common in and around 
India, viz.— 

1. The Afghan (procurable from Northern Afghanistan). 
These are good hill camels and can stand cold. 

2. Hill or pahari camels; a hardy breed. 

3. Bactrian (with two humps); Asia Minor. 

4. Scindi; not suitable for cold climates. 

5. Punjabi; also unsuitable for cold climates. 

6. Bikanir; from Rajputana ; cannot stand cold. 

7. Persian; resemble pahari camels. 

The above notes are taken from the Manual of the Discases 
of the Camel, by Steel, who also makes the following significant 
remark (speaking of the Afghan War): “The mortality in 
Afghanistan was notoriously greatest among the large desert camels 
such as were brought from Scind and the Punjab; they were overcome 
by cold and mountain work, which the pahari camels were exposed 
to with impunity...... the valuable rule, to use the trude animals of 
the country, was not entirely adhered to.” 

The authorised load for a camel is 400 Ibs. or 5 maunds, and 
the average pace at which he will march under it is 2 miles 
an hour; 350 camels roughly will cover a mile of road, and the 
frontage required may be said to be 3§ paces or, say, 9 feet; thus, 
on an ordinary 12-foot hill path there would not be room for much 
else. The Arabian camel (Scindi, Punjibi, Bikanir, ete.) is utterly 
unfitted to stand cold. Though these camels are cheap to maintain, 
requiring but little grain if they can get good grazing, yet they are 
delicate, and if continuously stinted will soon succumb, and moreover 
when thoroughly overworked they seldom recover condition again. 
Furse, in his “ Military Transport,” remarks that camels would best 
ve utilised on the staging system on lines of communication; they 
are ill suited to accompany an army making long and rapid marches. 
The heavy losses of camels in both the Ist and 2nd Afghan campaigns 
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were due to the cold and to fatigue; Hough gives the figures of 
the losses in the first war as 26,700. Furse gives the figures of 
losses with the Kurram Field Force as 9,496 between November 
1878 and May 1879, and puts down the causes as starvation, cold 
and hard work; also want of selection. The difficulties of feeding 
camels in country such as that last alluded to are very great, when 
many thousands of them are employed; the grazing grounds near 
the road are soon exhausted and the animals have to go a daily 
increasing distance to get their sustenance; this, in addition to the 
march they have already done, wears them out, and, if they do not 
soon die, still they become useless for transport purposes. Moreover, 
the distance to grazing grounds will soon render grazing for a large 
number of camels an impossibility. The camel is a slow feeder 
and the journey to the grazing ground and back, the time spent 
there and the period necessary for rest, would leave little opportunity 
for marching with troops. It will be seen then that it is absolutely 
necessary to reduce the number of camels accompanying a force 
to as low a limit as possible, and to think out a suitable substitute 
for some of them which will get over the present tmpuase as 
regards grazing. 


THE CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS ACROSS UNFORDABLE 
RIVERS BY MEANS OF IMPROVISED BOATS. 


The following is a report on an experiment carried out at 
Shanhaikuan, North China, the materials used being only such as are 
actually in possession of Native Infantry Battalions on Field Service. 

In the course of a campaign it may often happen that, owing to 
ariver being unfordable, it is impossible to occupy 
a hill on the further side, from which an enemy 
can snipe into camp with impunity. Or, again, sucha river may pre- 
vent a reconnoitring party from examining country on the other bank. 

With a view to overcoming such an obstacle the canvas boat 
described below has been devised and was constructed and experi- 
mented with, with some degree of success. 

Though originally intended merely as a means of conveying 
arms, accoutrements, ammunition and clothing 
in a dry state to the further bank of a river, 
the men swimming alongside, it was found, on trial, that the boat was 
strong enough and buoyant enough to carry four men fully accoutred 
and the accoutrements, ctc., of the other five men composing the 
landing party. 

With a gently flowing river the boat could thus be used asa 
hea Solace flying bridge, working on mule loading-ropes 

fying i knotted together, and could thus be utilised 
to convey any number of men over. 

Materials, The materials used were as follows :-— 
For each boat.— 


1, PRESENT WITH OBLIGATORY MULES. 
1 Large mule tarpaulin. 
2 Blanket stretcher poles. 
4 do do. cross pieces. 
4 Mule feeding-bags. 


Uses. 


Capabilities, 


2. WITH HEAVY BAGGAGE. 
Uprights and ridge poles of one G.S. tent 160 lbs. 
24 pieces log line. 
1 Sepoy’s waterproof shect. 
The working party consisted of two squads of one N.-C. O. and 
eight men each, from A and B Companies, 30th 
Punjabis, Sikhs, and all expert swimmers. 
The actual time occupied in the construction of the boats was 
exactly 5 minutes, counting from the time the 
materials were unloaded from the mule to the 
time of launching the boats. These materials were brought on to 
the ground on a mule, those for one boat weighing 80 Ibs, and forming 
half the usual load of a pack mule. 


Working party. 


Time occupied. 


Length over all, on upper edge—8 ft 


Dimensions, a » 4 immersed edge—7 ft, 


A—FORMING THE FRAMEWORK. 
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Beam, upper edge, 4 ft.—immersed edge 34 ft. 
Depth ra ‘ caer Deft: 
Weight complete Kas a2 .-» 80 Ibs. 
Draught, unloaded é Tae 2 inches. 
Do. carrying 4 men and the accoutrements of 


the whole party a 10 inches. 
Do. carrying 6 men, fully accoutred ... 10 inches. 
Construction. 1st Stuge.—Lashing side frames—two. 


SIDE VIEW, 
STRETCHER POLE. 


STRETCHER 


STRETCHER 
CROSS PIEOE. 


CROSS PIECE 


RIDGE POLE 


SQUARE LASHING. 


(to hold ridge pole togethér) 


2nd Stage.—Uniting side frames with cross pieces, 


END VIEW. 
CROSS PIECE. 


SIDE FRAME. SIDE FRAME. 


CROSS PIECE. 
SQUARE LASHING. 


The cross pieces are halves of the upright poles of the 160 lbs. 
Indian tent.—Vide Photograph A. 


3rd Stage—Covering with Tarpaulin. 


The frame above described is placed on a mule tarpaulin spread 
on the ground, four mule feeding-bags being placed under the corners 
to protect the tarpaulin from the sharp edges of the wood. The 
edges of the tarpaulin are brought over the upper sides of the frame 
and laced to the bottom pieces of the frame, holes for the ropes being 
made in the heim of the tarpaulin. 


The boat is now ready for use, but to protect the men’s accou- 
trements from any leakage, two halves of tent poles are lashed across 
the bottom of the frame and a waterproof sheet laid on these and 
tied by the corners to the corners of the boat—Vide Photograph B. 


Note.—As the tarpaulin used, 12’x 8’, is in course of being 
replaced by a smaller one, which may be issued any day, it has become 
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necessary to utilise an alternative one, viz., one made by sewing two 
ammunition tarpaulins together, thus forming one 12'x7}". A 
saddler is always present with mules on active service, and by 
experiment it has been found that he can carry out the soning 
one hour. The tarpaulins belong to the 8. A. A. Column which 
moves with the baggage. 


Copy of a Report on the Tarpaulin Boat by the 0.C., 4th 
Company, Sappers and Miners. 


Reference—Attached Correspondence. 


I have the honour to report that I have carried out experiments 
with the tarpaulin boat referred to. The idea seems a practical one, 
and the improvised boat appeared to me to possess all the advantages 
claimed for it by the Officer Commanding 30th Punjabis in China. 

T have the following remarks to make as the result of my 
experiments :— 

1. The want of rigidity of the frames, a defect brought to 
notice by the Officer Commanding 35th Sikhs in his experiments at 
Nowshera, is one that requires to be rectified if the boat is to be of 
practical use. 

I found, however, that by using extra pieces of log line lashed 
tight from corner to corner of each frame (ends, sides and bottom) 
after the fashion of diagonal braces, the frame work could be made 
quite rigid, and the resulting boat handled without danger of its 
losing its shape. ‘ 

The extra lashings necessitate more time to put the boat 
together. I found it took six Sappers seven minutes to put the boat 
together (with the extra lashings) as against nine men (N.-C. O. 
and eight) five minutes as reported by Officer Commanding 30th 
Punjabis. 

2. It is essential for a successful boat that one large tarpaulin 
should be used. Small tarpaulins jointed together by a Mochi, 
however well done, will not be watertight at the joints. The joints 
could, of course, be made watertight with the materials at the 
disposal of a Sapper Company, but the conditions under which the 
boat would be used presuppose the absence of Sappers on the spot. 

3. The feeding bag as a means of protection to the tarpaulin 
from the iron points at the end of the tent poles is not a very good 
arrangement. It would be better to encase the points in pieces of 
wood cut from the nearest tree, or failing that to wrap them round 
with several turns of log line. 

4, The boat worked well as a flying bridge when fully loaded ; 
with a light load it is not sufficiently immersed to give a bearing 
surface to the current. It can be rowed by two men using shovels 
as oars provided there is not too much current. 

5. My experiments confirmed the results obtained by the Ofticer 
Commanding 30th Punjabis in China as regards the carrying 
capacity of the boats. 


ARTICLES OF MILITARY INTEREST FROM 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Military Promotion Examinations. 


By Kintwortu. 


It has been well said that “it is the wearer who knows where 
the shoe pinches.” Acting on this aphorism, I venture to offer a few 
suggestions to my brother officers gleaned from my experiences in 
arecent examination. I, at any rate, would have been glad of this 
information six months ago. 

The candidate must first get the last and corrected editions of 
the necessary books, viz., on Tacties—Combined Training, Frontier 
Warfare, and Bush Fighting ; on Law—Manual of Military 
Law, Kings Regulations, and for Indian Army Officers, also 
Indian Articles of War, Rules of Procedure and A. R. I. (Vol. 
IT); 0n Topography—Manal of Field Sketching ; on Fortification— 
Manual of Fortification ; on Organisation—Field Service Regula- 
tions (of one’s own arm); on Strategy and Military History—the 
books laid down for the particular examination. By reading the 
syllabus and orders for the examination the candidate can ascertain 
what parts of the books many be omitted. Now let him read each 
book through, say twice, but not make any attempt to leurn the 
contents. 

Let him then get a good book of “questions and answers’ 
on each subject and work through them steadily, only using the 
books of reference allowed in the examination. Let him mark the 
questions which he cannot do wnder eramination conditions and 
write out those answers. He should go through those questions 
again (without referring to the written answers), and he will find 
that the mere fact of having hunted up and written out those 
answers will have taught him many of them. He should then note 
the answers still wrong and repeat the above process. He will find, 
after having gone over the question three or four times, that he can 
answer practically any question on each subject. 

To work up Organisation recourse must be had to the Field 
Service Regulations of one's own arm-—the Field Service Manual, the 
various volumes of A. R. I.—Banning’s or Brunker’s “ Organisation 
and Equipment” and some book giving details, omitted in the above, 
about the Imperial, Indian, and Colonial Forces and the systems of the 
English and Indian Headquarter administrations. An Indian Army 
officer should get details of the recruiting, promotion, pay, and reserves 
of his own arm in general and of his own unit in particular, instead of 
learning the details given for the British Army. There is much 
unnecessary matter in the Field Service Manual, and I found that 
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extracts of useful information from the entire book only occupied a 
sheet of foolscap. These extracts must be made from a corrected copy, 
a treasure not so easily obtainable. The Indices of the A. R. I. 
(indicating what subjects those volumes deal with) are the only 
important parts of those volumes. ‘hese books and the Field 
Service Manual can be borrowed from an office for the short time 
needed to make notes about them. 

In order to learn Strategy let the candidate précis the “ special ” 
campaign and also two or three other well-known campaigns (e. g., a 
campaign from James’ Modern Strutegy) illustrating various strategical 
points. Let him note the strategical points involved and, if he does 
not understand them, a reference to the same book will explain the 
difficulty. Let him then draw the maps, and write out the précis of the 
campaigns, and the notes on strategical points, from memory. Three 
or four repetitions of the above will suftice. 

Having learnt the principles of tactics by reading the manuals 
and working through the book of “questions and answers,” the 
candidate may now tackle tactical schemes. Such schemes are 
issued and corrected by the U. S. Institute, Simla, and two of each 
kind, viz., attack of a position, advance-guard, rear-guard, outposts, 
convoy and frontier warfare, should be worked out. He will thus 
acquire some facility in dealing with tactical problems on maps, and 
in writing orders. 

He must now do some “ fortification schemes.” If he has no 
friend to show him, let him get Shadwell’s Fortification Applied to 
Schemes. This book also gives questions and answers on the 
Manual of Fortification. There are only, I think, two kinds of 
schemes possible, viz., the defence of a position and the defence of 
a port. He must work out one of each from “ Shadwell,” and correct 
his solutions by those in the book. Let him then work out one more 
of each kind, remembering his previous errors and only using the 
Manual of Fortificution as a reference. He will, J think, find that 
he can now “floor” the examiner. 

When the candidate is getting to the end of his work on each 
subject, he should get the last examination papers and do the papers 
in the time and with the books allowed in the examination. If he 
cannot get the papers, he can set himself a similar number of 
questions from his books of “ questions and answers” and do those 
under examination conditions. He should similarly work out his 
later “ schemes ” under examination conditions. 

Working through the books of “questions and answers” on 
tactics, topography, and fortification will assist him in his vivd voce 
examination in“C.” In addition, for “C,’ he must know how to 
make a sketch on the ground, and how to make the simpler bridges, 
knots, etc., and how to place troops on the ground, in accordance 
with some tactical “idea” given him. This he can only learn 
practically after having assimilated the theory as I have described 
above. Officers of the mounted branches will require for “C” a 
simple book dealing with horsemastership in the field and in 
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barracks ; the commoner diseases and their treatment; the aging 
and shoeing of horses. 

I repeat again, see that the booksellers send the last editions 
both of the official and non-official books ordered. I have purposely 
not mentioned the books of questions and answers on tactics, law and 
topography as many such of much the same value are on the market. 

* * * * * * 

If officers will follow the above advice, which I give from 
practical experience, I feel confident that they will have no difficulty 
In passing that modern bugbear, the promotion examination, with a 
minimum of expense.—The Pioneer, 3rd November 1905. 


Artillery in Defence. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John French has caused the following 
notes by Lieutenant-Colonel Du Cane, R.A., D.A.A.-G., of the Staff 
College, to be circulated to the officers of the Aldershot Army Corps 
on the subject of Artillery in Defence :— 

“There are four things to consider in disposing artillery for 
defence— 

(1) Delay enemy’s advance. 

(2) Artillery engagement with enemy’s artillery. 

(3) Repelling the close attack of enemy’s infantry. 

(4) Support of counter-attack. 

(1) The enemy’s advance can best be delayed by a few guns 
posted with a good field of fire, so that by sniping with a few 
rounds of rapid fire, laid direct, they can cause early deployment. 
These guns will probably draw the enemy’s artillery fire from concealed 
positions. They must then be withdrawn, or they will be knocked 
out. 

(2) The artillery engagement should take place from concealed 
positions. The defence can then refuse the deal or engage in it at 
will. In any case the guns of the defence can take advantage of a 
rashly exposed opponent, and the guns so disposed retain their 
mobility and can reinforce a threatened point or support a counter- 
stroke. 

(3) Repelling the close attack of infantry raises the question 
as to whether guns that are originally in concealed positions can 
reach the crest to deal with an infantry attack. It is the experience 
of the Russians that they cannot do so in the face of modern fire- 
arms. It becomes, therefore, necessary to post some guns strongly 
entrenched in such positions that they command all avenues of 
approach at decisive ranges with direct fire. These guns should not 
open fire till the infantry attack develops, or they will be drawn 
into the artillery engagement, and in all probability rendered useless 
at the critical moment. 

(4) The support of the counter-attack must depend on the 
commander’s plan. It is always an open question whether a com- 
mander will wait to form his plan for counter-attack until the 
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enemy's main attack develops, or whether he will select the terrain 
most suitable for the counter-stroke and make his attack there, 
whether it meets the enemy’s main or holding attack. To secure 
artillery support of the counter-stroke in the first case is difficult. 
It will in all probability be best to retain a certain number of 
batteries in reserve with the general reserve and trust to their 
being able to find positions from which to co-operate. The second 
method allows us to employ the whole of our artillery in the early 
plese and to dispense with reserves. We can ear-mark certain 
atteries for the support of the counter-attack and reconnoitre suit- 
able positions for them. Batteries that have been taking part in 
the artillery engagement in concealed positions can be withdrawn 
and ordered to occupy these positions in sufficient time to afford the 
Necessary support to the counter-attack. 

Dealing with the delivery of an attack, the same memorandum 
adds that in keeping down artillery fire concealment is everything, 
and this will be the future condition of the duel. Artillery cannot 
afford close support to infantry from distant ranges. A feature of 
modern battles is certainly their long duration, and the Japanese 
method appears to have been to push in all the enemy's advanced 
troops and fecl his position on the first day. They have then 
selected their objective for the main attack and moved the assaulting 
infantry and supporting artillery into position at night. In this 
manner they have been able to import the element of surprise into 
the main attack, which scems so essential in the face of modern fire- 
arms.—The Pioneer, 29th November 1905. 


A Remarkable Colonisation Scheme. 


The rumour that the Russian troops now in the Far East are to 
be lett there receives striking confirmation from the announcement 
of a remarkable project for colonising that outlying region by 
settling there the troops of the Manchurian Army. The Novosti 
says that such a project is being worked out at present in the 
Department of Land and Agriculture, and that the Government is 
considering the question of colonising the Amur Territory, the 
Maritime Province running northwards from Vladivostok, the 
Government of Irkutsk, and the region of the Steppes by means 
of the Reserves and discharged soldiers now serving with the colours 
in Manchuria. The private soldier is to have the right, within one 
year of joining the Reserves, of settling in the Far East. He will 
be conveyed thither free of cost. and he will be allowed to choose 
anywhere about 42 acres of land, which will be given to him without 
payment. Such settlers will be exempt for life from payment. of 
either Government or Zemstvo taxes: each man will receive from the 
State the sum of £10 12s. 6d. towards his expenses, and also the sum 
of £42 10s. within the next three years. The officers of the 
Manchurian Arny, with the exception of the higher officers, will be 
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granted freely from 550 to 1,100 acres of land, and they must 
bind themselves to build a house and belongings on the 
land within five years. During the five years the land will 
be free of all taxes, and not liable to be sequestrated. It is believed 
that 100,000 families would be settled in the regions referred 
to within five years. The project looks all very well on paper. 
But behind it can be seen the wish of the Bureaucracy to have a 
large body of Reserves ready at hand in the Far East, and also near 
the Orenburg and Tashkend Railway, and at the same time to keep 
the disaffected soldiery away from European Russia. Russia’s 
previous experiments in this direction have been failures, especially in 
the case of parcelling out the Bashkire lands in Orenburg and along 
the Black Sea coast-line, while, vith few exceptions, the best pieces of 
land in Siberia have been taken up already, and the unappropriated 
portions are either too marshy or too waterless to be worth 
cultivation. In the last fifty years only 150,000 settlers have been 
settled in the Amur and Coast Province Territories. Thus it is not 
at all likely that the colonisation of Asiatic Russia will be carried out 
so successfully and so quickly as the authorities seem to think will 
be the case.-—Morning Post, 11th November 1905. 


IMPROVISED BOATS, 17 


Beam, upper edge, 4 ft.—immersed ole 34 ft. 


Depth i : gag BOER 
Weight complete oa ee vee 80 Ibs, 
Dri sucht, unloaded ne 2 inches. 


Do. carrying 4 men and the accoutre ments of 


the whole party «10 inches. 
Do. carrying 6 men, fully aceoutred .» 10 inches. 
Construction. Ist Stge.—Lashing side frames—two, 


SIDE VIEW, 
STRETCHER POLE. 


STRETOHER 


STRETCHER 
CROSS PIEGE. 


RIDGE POLE CROSS PIECE 


SQUARE LASHING. 


(to hold ridge pole tayeth*r) 


2nd Stage-—Uniting side frames with cross picces, 


END VIEW. 
CROSS PIECE. 


SIDE FRAME. SIDE FRAME. 


CROSS PIECE. 
SQUARE LASHING. 


The cross pieces are halves of the upright poles of the 160 Ibs. 
Indian tent—Vide Photograph A. 


3rd Stage-—Covering with Tarpaulin, 


The frame above described is placed on a mule tarpaulin spread 
on the ground, four mule feeding-bags being placed under the corners 
to protect the tarpaulin: from the sh: arp cdges of the wood. The 
edges of the tarpaulin are bronght over the upper sides of the frame 
and laced to the bottom pieces of the frame, holes for the ropes being 
made in the hem of the tarpaulin, 


The boat is now ready for use, but to protect. the men’s accou- 
trements from any leakage, two halves of tent poles are lashed across 
the bottom of the frame and a waterproof sheet laid on these and 
tied by the corners to the corners of the boat— Vide Photograph B, 


Note-—As the tarpaulin used, 12’x8', is in course of being 
replaced by a smaller one, which may be issued any day, it has become 
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necessary te utilise an alternative one, es. one tande by sewing t+ 
aAmmuniten tarpantins together, thus forming one 12° > 74" A 
saddler is always present) with mules on active serviee, and Fs 
experiment it has been found that he can carry ont the jeqnuairgs 
one hour, ‘The tarpautins belong te the S. AL AL Columin wh 4 
moves with the barrie. 


Copy of a Report on the Tarpaulin Boat by the 0.C., 4th 
Company, Sappers and Miners. 


Reference Attrched Corresponds nee, 


Thave the honour te repert that Thave carried out experi: tc 
with the tarpautin boat reterred te. “The idea seems a practical « 
and the Mapresised boat appeared to ine te possess all the adv antaas 
clanned ter at-by the Otheer Commanding 80th Punjabis in Chine 

Thave the following remarks to make as the result: of ay 
ON perinc nisi - 

1. The want of rigadity ef the frames, a defect: broushe te 
notice by the Otheer Commanding S5th Sikhs in his eXperiing nts at 
Nowshera, is ene that rayuires te be reetitied af the beats te be of 
practical use 

TP tound, however, that by using extra pieces of tog tine Lash: 
tight from: ecerner to eorner of each frame Conds, sides and bert 
atter the fashion of diaronmal braces. the trame work nld be on 
quate rued, and the resulting beat handled without danger of its 
Vestry its shape. 

The exter Lishings neeessitate ore time te put the baat 
together, DPftennd at took say Sapper seven tninutes te put the beat 
tegether Qwith the extra dashinws) as casunst nine mem oN oe 
andeanghtoy five ponntes as reported: by Otheer Commanding Seek 
Pung abos, 

2 Tt essential ter a sie 


sstal beat that ete: da tarpan on 
should be used Snead tarpauins permed: tea ther hy ow ae 
however well deme wallet be water yhtoar the qomts Phe pe 


eonld, of course: be de wotert ht with the mioaternads at eb 
dispemtlota Sapper Company bet the cond tins under which the 
Peet wernt be used pore stpepeese the absence ef Soppe rem the sped 
3. ‘The te. ten Ge the Carper 


from the arte ports at the ened af the tear Poon isnot very ged 


et Terasaki tis et pret ti 


atrabetient  Ptower td bet 


Mrep tectum he pints an Poves of 
eowrp Chem med 


woeebout them Che tear st (ioe oat fern ye tha 
with several ters ot bee. te 
HoDthe det warned owe 


woh tbe bh whan sreta 


he owhen tully bended, 


ote fo fe gave oa beanny 


surtiee te the ee Porte bee My te deen Wat sheaves 


avout Ts a | 


Mv eager tts bt pew te be eed tay 


Cotte eg eet Be so Oh ee re carder} 


Capeusty othe be aes 


ARTICLES OF MILITARY INTEREST FROM 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Military Promotion Examinations. 


By Kinwortit. 


Tt has been well said that “it is the wearer who knows where 
the shoe pinches.” Acting on this aphorism, T venture to offer a few 
suggestions to my brother officers gleaned) from) my experiences in 
arecent examination, 1, at any rate, would have been glad of this 
information six months ago, 

The candidate must first get the last and corrected editions of 
the necessary books, e7z., on Tacties—Combiued Training, Frontier 
Worfure, and Bush Fighting: on Law— Manual of Military 
Law, Kings Regalations, and tor Indian Army Officers, also 
Indian Articles of War, Rules of Procedure and A. R. I. (Vol. 
11) on Vopoygraphy— Manuel of Field Sketching von Fortification— 
Manual of Fortification; on Organisation—Field Service Regula. 
tions (of one’s own arm); on Strategy and Military History—the 
books Taid down for the particular examination. By reading the 
syllabus and orders for the examination the candidate can ascertain 
what parts of the books many be omitted. Now let him read each 
book through, say twice, but not make any attempt to leven the 
contents, 

Let him then get a good book of “questions and answers 
on each subject and work through them steadily, only using the 
books. of reference allowed in the examination, Let hon aark the 
questions achich he cannot do under eraniuation conditions and 
write out those answers, He should go through those questions 
again (without referring to the written answers), and he will find 
that the mere fact of having hunted up and written ont those 
answers will have taught him many of them. He should then note 
the answers still wrong and rey the above proces He will find, 
after having gone over the question three or four times, that: he can 
answer practically any question on each subject. 

To work up Organisation recourse must be had to the Field 
Service Regulations of one's own arme—the Field Service Mannal, the 
various volumes of AJR. 1—Banning’s or Branker's “ Organisation 
and Equipment” and some book giving details, omitted in the above, 
about the Imperial, Indian, and Colonial Forces and the systems of the 
English and Indian Headquarter administrations, An ‘Indian Army 
officer should get details of the recrniting, promotion, pay, and reserves 
of hisownarm in general and of his own unit in partic aular, instead of 
learning the details given for the British Army. There is) much 
unnecessary matter in the Field Service Menuad, and 1 found that 
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extracts of useful infertiation from the entire book only Geenupid a 
sheet of feolseap These extracts must be made from a corree tad 
ao treasipe net ose easily ebtamable, Phe Indices or the A. 
Gndieating what anbjeets those volumes deal withy are othe ers 
Hapertant parts of these velumes,  ‘Phese books and the i 
Norrie Manuel can be borrowed from an offiee for the shert tun. 
needed te make notes abort them, 

Tn order to learn Strategy det the candidate précis the * spexial 
campunen and also two or three other well-known campaigns (e.g. 3 
campargn from James Modern Strategy) ilistrating various strates 
pots. Letham note the strategieal points invelved and, af he « 
hetounderstand them, a reference te the same book will plain 
dithentty, Let hin then draw the naps ane write out the precis ef 
campaigns, and the notes on strate geal points, from memory, Tb res 
hove will suthee, 

‘sof ticties by reading the uaa 
of “questions and answer tre 
candidate may now tackle tactical schemes, Such scheties are 
rsstied and corrected by the UlS Pnstitnte, Simla and two of eat 
hind ees attack of a pesition, advance-gaard, rearguard, ont pests 
convey and frontier Wathire, should) Une worked out. ble will thes 
aequire seme faciity an dealing with tactieal problems on mapr, at 1 


or tour repetitions of the 
Having learnt the prinerps 
and working thresh the des 


in owriting orders, 

Hest new de seme © fortification schemes” Tf the has ne 
trend te shes him det hit get Shadweils Bortiticatian Appt obs 
Nihon This Veoh alse yeves questions and answers on th 
Mewnaliot Fortttatien Vier are ony. Dothinkotwe kinds «! 


‘ 


schemes posite es the detnee otapesition and the de tonee 
Meuh treta  Shadweih and corn ¢ 
Pet him then werk out ome i. im 


a port Leoiast work ont ote 
hin solutions by these inthe t 


ofeach hand remeniberiie hos proviews comers and oen'y us 
Meniilot Ba tittestin asarete nes. He owol Pthonk, fired 
Pecan new oo theer (othe ev ares 

When thee ethrapte the cndbet his werk oon ea 
strbyeet he sherna ast tittien papers ard de the pope ts 
inthe tie and with the books cowed an the ewan rmaten Tp be 


eabnet yet the papers he cam std tovosieear mitten vf 
yaestions thom bos bees aests te gred uuawers tnd abe gh we 
Under extranet ot He sis swualarty werk out be 


Vater wien tan hs 


Heres ate Paew ers cok 


finean ds need tear 


Hest knew how te 
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barracks ; the commoner diseases and their treatment; the aging 
and shoeing of horses. 

T repeat again, see that the booksellers send the last) editions 
both of the official and non-official books ordered. L have) purposely 
not mentioned the books of questions and answers on tacties, law and 


topography as many such of much the same value are on the market. 
* * * ° * * 


Tf officers will follow the above advice, which I give from 
practical experience, T feel confident that they will have no difticulty 
iD passing that modern bugbear, the promotion examination, with a 
minimum of expense.—ZThe Pioneer, 8rd November 1905, 


Artillery in Defence. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John French has caused the following 
notes by Lieutenant-Colonel Du Cane, R.A., D.A.A.-G., of the Statt 
College, to be cireulated to the officers of the Aldershot: Army Corps 
on the subject of Artillery in) Defence :— 

“There are four things to consider in’ disposing artillery for 
defence— 

(1) Delay enemy's advance. 

(2) Artillery engagement with enemy's artillery. 

(3) Repelling the close attack of cnemy’s infantry. 

(4) Support of counter-attack. 

(1) The enemy's advance can best be delayed by a few guns 
posted with ao geod field of fire, so that by sniping with a few 
rounds of rapid fire, laid: direct, they can) canse early deployment. 
These guns will probably draw the enemy's artillery fire from concealed 
pesitions, ‘They must then be withdrawn, or they will be knocked 
out. 

(2) The artillery engagement should take place from concealed 
positions, ‘The defence can then refuse the deal or engage in it at 
will, In any case the guns of the defence can take advantage of a 
rashly exposed opponent, and the guns so disposed retain their 
mobility and can reinforce a threatened point or support a counter- 
stroke. 

(3) Repelling the close attack of infantry raises the question 
as to whether guns that are originally in concealed positions can 
reach the erest to deal with an intantry attack. It is the experience 
of the Russians that they cannot do so in the face of modern fire- 
arms. Tt becomes, therefore, necessary to post some guns strongly 
entrenehed in such positions that they command all avenues of 
approach at decisive ranges with direct fire. These guns should not 
open fire till the infantry attack develops, or they will be drawn 
into the artillery engagement, and in all probability rendered useless 
at the critical moment, 

(4) The support. of the counter-attack must depend on the 
commander's plan. It is always an open question whether a com- 
mander will wait) to form his plan for counter-attack until the 
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enemy's main attack develops, or whether he will seleet the: termin 
fost suitable for the counter-stroke and make his attack there 
whether it: meets the enemy's main or holding attack, “Po secur 
artillery support of the counter-stroke in the first case is ditheu 
Ftwillinall probability be best te retain a certain number of 
batteries in reserve with the general reserve and trust: to the 5 
being able to find positions from whieh te co-operate, Phe second 
Trethed allows us to employ the whole of our artillery in’ the eariy 
thases and te dispense with reserves, We can earmark cert en 
mare for the support. of the counter-attack and reconnoitre: suit: 
able positions for them. Batteries that have been taking peart) in 
the artillery: engagement in concealed positions can be withdrawn 
and ordered to ceenpy these positions in sufficient time to attend the 
Tecessary suppart to the counter-attack. 

Dealing with the delivery of anattack, the same memoriundun. 
adds thatan keeping down artillery fire concealment is evers thems 
and this will be the future condition of the duel Artilery: eannet 
afford close support te infantry from distant minges., A feature of 
Mmedern battles as certainty their long duration, and the ape anes: 
Mnethed appear te have been te push oan all the enemys ady anes 
troops and feel has position on the first day. They have then 
selected ther objective for the main attack and moved the assualt: 
tofantry and supperting artillery inte pesttion at night dn ths 
toanner they have been able te nipert the element of surprise inte 
the nian attack, which seers seessentid an the face ef meade fin - 
arms, The Peoneer, 29th November E05, 


A Remarkable Colonisation Scheme. 


The rimour that the Russian troops new in the Par Bast an) te 
be lett there reeenves stoking cortinniation tram othe annennestaent 
of a remarkable Proapeet ter eolenisimge that ontiving ne ien hy 
setting; then the troops of the Manetiurian Atiny The Moreats 
save that sucha cet dane worked out at present ain the 
Department of Land and Aaricudtate and that the Thine nt as 
considering: the question of eclonsiiag the Amar ‘Teritery, the 
Morttitae Provinee ramming nerthwards trem Viadivastek the 
Governioent ot Pokutsh and the on gien of the Steppes by tne as 
ot the Reserves seat 
wh Man dare De preven we 
Soapet yer the Reserses ate on on the Par East. ble wal 
wed tach 


CON Ww wer 


pointebvet mht within one 


~ 
apy vbr abet $2 ure scot band whehow.d be oven rent 
tewil te wen pt ter dite treme peavine nt of 
sstye Geves coh mean will receive trem the 


me ennve ved er dtr. oteost ned be wall be 


ri 
peytnent Sacha 
echer Gave rte nt on Ze 
Slate the siiaot LTO 12s tl tasers hose apenas and ase the snin 
of LOD TN wethin the neat three vera 7 of the 
Mane hurien Aris. woh the exceptn ot the bh oyher oe will be 
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granted freely from 550 to 1,100 acres of land, and they must 
bind themselves to build a house and belongings on the 
land within five years. During the five years the land will 
be tree of all taxes, and not liable to be sequestrated. It is believed 
that 100,000) families would be settled in the regions referred 
to within five years, The project. looks all) very” well on paper. 
But behind it can be seen the wish of the Bureaucracy to have a 
large body of Reserves ready at hand in the Far East, and also near 
the Orenburg and Tashkend Railway, and at the same time to keep 
the disaffected soldiery away from European Russia. Russia’s 
previous experiments in this direction have been failures, especially in 
the case of parcelling out the Bashkire lands in Orenburg and along 
the Black Sea coast-line, while, vith few exceptions, the best pieces of 
land in Siberia have been taken up already, and the unappropriated 
portions are either too marshy or too waterless to be worth 
cultivation. In the last fifty years only 150,000 settlers have been 
settled in the Amur and Coast Province Territories. Thus it is not 
at alllikely that the colonisation of Asiatic Russia will be carried out 
so successfully and so quickly as the authorities seem to think will 
be the case—Murning Post, 11th November 1905. 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS. 
FRENCH PAPERS. 
By Captain A. 8S. H. TEED, 14H Jar Lancers. 


REVUE DE CAVALERIE. 


July and August. 


The July number contains an account of Turenne’s campaign 
in Upper Alsace in 1674-75. His remarkable success against superior 
numbers was, in the opinion of the writer, largely due to the vacil- 
lating character of his opponent, the Elector of Brandenburg, who, 
rather than assume the responsibility of directing movements himself, 
had recourse tv frequent Councils of War, at which he was quite unable 
to enforce his authority. The interest of the article is somewhat 
marred by a lengthy discussion inte which the writer enters on the 
subject of the topographical changes that have taken place in the 
theatre of operations since Turenne’s day. 

The series of articles dealing with the effect of the two years’ 
service law on the training of the cavalry soldier is continued in 
the July and August numbers of the Rerue. The writer proposes 
several methods of overcoming the difficulties which are experienced 
by squadron commanders and instructors in turning out efficient 
cavalry soldiers more quickly than was necessary when three years 
were spent in the ranks. Amongst other reforms he advocates the 
further simplification of the carbine exercises, and recommends the 
virtual abolition of gynmastics and a considerable reduction in the 
number of dismounted manwuvres now executed by a cavalry 
regiment. 

. He insists that, from the day a recruit joins, every effort should 
be made to develop his intellectual faculties, to train, at the same 
time as his body, his memory, his powers of deduction, and his under- 
standing, and to make him think for himself. Instructors should 
admit that each man has by nature a personality which it is their 
duty to develop; they must not be content: with the superficial 
instruction of the mass, nor be satisfied with that unreasoning and 
machine-like obedience which they demand from a troop horse, 

During the course of the article the writer frequently alludes to 
the importance of “ individuality,” explaining that no recruit is fit to 
be passed into the ranks until he is firmly convinced that, mounted 
or dismounted, he is an important unit ina force and that his well- 
considered, intelligent, and, above all, individual action alone can 
secure the success of the troop to which he belongs. 

The writer laments the partial abolition of the lance in the 
French Army, but puts forward several proposals tor utilising the 
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time thus saved to afford the men a more thorough instruction 
in the use of their remaining weapon, the sword, first on foot and 
then mounted. Stress is laid on the fact that cavalry in future 
will seldom charge knee to knee trusting to their weight to bear 
down their opponents. Especially when attacking infantry, files 
will be placed at intervals of several yards and good horsemanship 
and skill in the use of the sword is more necessary now than ever. 

The instruction of the troop, the writer contends, possesses 
little difficulty if the intelligence of each individual member of it 
has been thoroughly developed beforehand. The two important 
points in either mounted or dismounted work are direction and 
pace. When mounted no man should look to his right or left for 
his dressing, but only to his troup leader, riding parallel to him, 
and at the same pace. The rear rank must be just as independent 
as the front and not allow their horses to carry them along in the 
wake of their front rank men. 

The writer sums up by saying that the instruction given to 
young soldiers during the first few months of their training is only 
sufficient to ground them in the rudiments of their profession. 
They are not fully trained—far trom it. Their recruits’ course must be 
followed by a second training which lasts till they leave the service, 
and the more thoroughly this training is carried out the less likely is 
a soldier, after his return to civil life, to forget what he learnt during 
his two years in the ranks. 

The August number contains an interesting account of the 
cavalry of the Revolution and Empire. The writer divides the history 
of the force into three periods— 

(1) The Formation—The cavalry of the Republic. 

(2) The Transition—The cavalry of the Consulate. 

(3) The Zenith—The cavalry of the Empire. 

He refers to the difficulty experienced, after the Revolution, 
in finding officers with any experience or professional training. On 
the downfall of the Monarchy two-thirds of the cavalry officers 
left. the country, and, although, in 1792, when the Revolutionary 
wars broke out, the ranks were quickly filled with enthusiastic 
recruits, the shortage of trained ofticers proved a serious obstacle to 
efficiency. 

In 1793 a general conscription was ordered, and_in 1794 the 
army was completely reorganised on the new system. Each infantry 
division contained from cight to twelve squadrons, there was no such 
thing as independent cavalry, and the army corps was as yet unknown, 
This latter organisation was employed tempor during the 
Sambre-et-Mcuse campaign of 1795 and shortly afte Is abandon- 
ed in favour of the old divisional system, army crops were again 
organised in 1800 and again abandoned, and it was not till the 
Boulogne concentration (1803--05) that they were finally constituted 
as integral portions of the “Grande Armée.” 

In 1796 the divisional squadrons were taken from the infantry 
commanders and grouped together in brigades and divisions of 
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cavalry. The disadvantages of leaving infantry without any 
mounted troops attached to it were, however, perceived at once by 
Napoleon, and in his Memoirs he expresses a firm conviction that all 
bodies of infantry must be accompained by some cavalry, though not 
necessarily a strong furee, nor even a well-ounted one. The writer 
of the article, in agreeing with this principle, puts forward the 
suggestion that divisional cavalry in future should consist of 
reservists mounted on requisitioned horses, leaving the regular troops 
free to perform the duties of independent cavalry. 

After the peace of Amiens Napoleon set to work to effect a com- 
plete reorganisation of the whole army and, amongst other innovations, 
constituted, not only brigades and divisions, but even corps of cavalry. 
He had thoroughly grasped the principle of employing cavalry 
in large masses, and gave to each branch of the arm the réle which 
it was best fitted to fill. The heavy cavalry which had_ hitherto 
played a more or less humble part, because no one knew how to 
employ it, now acquired considerable importance. It was rearmed 
with the helmet and cuirass which had been abandoned for a 
century. It became, in fact, the element of “strength” on which the 
light troops were based when carrying out their distant raids and 
reconnaissanccs. 

The main body of cavalry with the “Grande Armée” which 
consisted chiefly of “ Heavies” was called the Cavalry Reserve. It 
was nominally under the command of Murat, but in reality was 
retained by Napoleon in such a position that he could employ it in 
a moment to turn the scale in a battle. The writer, in this connec- 
tion, comments strongly on Napoleon's fatal error in  centralising 
command. “Though one adinires,” he says, “the force of character 
and energy of this extraordinary man, who could grasp every detail 
without losing sight of the great object to be attained, one cannot 
help seeing that this centralisation of command was one of the 
causes of his downfall. When this superhuman activity diminished, 
through the failure of his physical strength, we see his generals, left 
to themselves, hesitating like children and unable to replace him.” 

The role of Napoleon's cavalry—the Jena campaign is taken as an 
example—was to push on ahead only far enough to allow the infantry 
room and time to assume battle formation, to secure its unimpeded 
passage over obstacles, and to maintain touch with it rather than 
with the enemy. In fact it was never allowed far from the direct 
personal supervision of the Emperor. It is true, the writer says, 
that when Napoleon became doubtful of the position of the Prussians, 
he detached Murat trom Bernadotte, and started him off indepen- 
dently to ascertain what he could of the enemy's movements, but 
his instructions were so very detailed and the line of his advance 
and his objective so clearly defined that it cannot truthfully be said 
that in this campaign Napoleon was anticipating the present system 
of employing independent cavalry. Directly the enemy was located 
Murat was recalled and kept under the Emperor's immediate orders 
until the battle was over. 
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In an article dealing with the exploits of the German cavalry 
around Coulmiers in October and November 1870, the author 
remarks on the increased difficulties experienced by that arm during 
the later months of the year. He attributes them to the increased 
hostility of the inhabitants, and to the appreciation of the proper use 
of cavalry which was by that time dawning on the French. 

The lettres « Plok are continued in the July number. The 
writer is a strong advocate of the échelon formation for moving large 
bodies of cavalry. He contends that the regulations do not take 
national proclivities into sufficient account, that manewuvring power 
is an essential characteristic of the French cavalry, and that 
compilers of instructions for work in the field should take into con- 
sideration the strong and weak points of the troops for whose benefit 
the works are produced. As an instance he cites the essential 
difference between the French and German cavalries. The latter 
are heavy, armed with lances, and have very little capacity for 
maneuvre. Their object, therefore, is to form line and charge home 
as soon as pussible. The French cavalry, on the other hand, is 
light and armed with a sword. It should, therefore, endeavour to 
avoid a direct shock, and employ its great advantage to manceuvre 
round the enemy and strike his flanks or rear, 

The “ Souvenirs of General Faverst de Kerbach,” orderly officer 
to General Ducrot during the Sedan campaign, is favourably reviewed 
in the July number of the Revue. The General comments bitterly 
on the slight use which was made of the French cavalry, and points 
out how the Prussians, though quite as ignorant as his countrymen 
in this respect at the beginning of the campaign, realised their 
mistake before it was too late and at once set about to rectify it. 

An article on the training of the cavalry soldier for war 
contains a plea for the further decentralisation of command in a 
regiment, and the granting of greater freedom of action and _respon- 
sibility to troop and section commanders. It also gives hints on 
stable management, the prevention of sore backs, methods of 
requisitioning supplies in war time, and in fact deals with everything 
that tends to help the cavalry soldier to look after himself either in 
barracks or on service. 

REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 
July, August, und September. 

In the “ Probleins of the Sedan Campaign” the writer deals 
with the hesitation and uncertainty that characterised MacMahon’s 
movements throughout the operations—the letter from Bazaine 
asking him to meet him outside Metz, his start to comply with the 
request, his retirement, and his explicit instructions from Paris 
to advance again and proceed to Bazaine’s relief. 

The problems put by the writer are— 

(1) If General Wimpffen had not interfered and countermanded 
the retirement could the French Army have carried out Ducrot’s 
orders to fall back on Mezieéres ? 
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(2) If the retirement ordered by Ducrot had not commenced 
could the force, as General Wimpffen contends, have broken through 
to Carignan ? 

An article on sports in the army advocates the encouragement 
of football as a healthy exercise, and contains a lengthy treatise on 
the subject of military gymnastics as practised in Switzerland. 

The chapter on night operations in the English Combined 
Training is criticised in the August nunber. The article also 
gives an account of a night attack carried out by the Turks at Shipka 
on the 17th September 1877. 

In the “Employment of Quick-firing Artillery” the writer lays 
particular stress on two points—That indirect fire should be the 
rule rather than the exception, and that the battery commander 
should be in a position personally to observe the effect of his unit's 
fire, giving his orders, if necessary, by telephone. 

The rest of the article is too technical to be of general interest. 

The writer of an article on “Bngle Calls and the Bayonet Attack” 
ano the views of the two distinct schools of thought in France on 
the subject of the attack. The first, deriving its opinions from the 
lessons of the Boer war, advocates the employment of small parties 
of skirmishers at very wide intervals, while the second claims that 
success can only be obtained by lines in close order continually fed 
from the supports. The writcr considers that wisdom lies in the 
mean between the two schools of thought, and that the Russo-Japanese 
war shows that we were in too great a hurry to adopt the tactics of 
South Africa. He sums up his article by saying that once the position 
of the enemy has been definitely ascertained the first line must be 
strengthened in order to give it a superiority of fire over the 
defenders, and that for the final bayonet attack the shoulder-to- 
shoulder line is the only formation. 

During an action bugle calls tend to cause disorder and dis- 
organisation ; in fact they do more harm than good and should be 
abolished. 

An article on the Field Artillery in Manchuria contains nothing 
very new. It describes the mutériel with considerable minuteness 
and compares the regulations and the moral of the two belligerents. 

Miltary cyclist corps in Italy form the subject of an interesting 
article. The writer gives the history of military cycling in Italy, the 
strength of cyclist companics, and a résumé of their regulations. 
These latter are described as being very complete and affording 
instruction in almost every subject likely to be ofuse to a force whose 
role is to follow and support the advanced cavalry. 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 


By Masor H. W. R. SEntor, Starr Caprain IB. 


Internationale Revue ueher die gesamten Armeen wad Flotten 
(August, September, and Supplements) :—The August number 
informs us that the French Minister of War has offered a prize of 
£80 for the best pattern of kitchen-waggon capable of cooking for 
acompany. The waggon must be able to produce 66 gallons of soup 
and 13 gallons of coffee at the same time. . It must be strongly built 
and yet must not exceed a total weight of 294 ewt. so as to be able 
to follow troops everywhere. 

The French appear to be paying great attention to the security 
of Indo-China. The delta of the Mckong is to be made into a naval 
base with a garrison of six European and eight native battalions and 
eleven batteries. Saigon is to be made capable of repairing ships-of- 
war. In Tonquina second Port Arthur is to be created in the triangle 
Hanoi—Wapean—Seven Pagodas. The total garrison in Indo-China 
consists of 34,000 troops with the colours, capable of being raised 
to a war-strength of 46,000 men by calling out the reserves. To 
these figures must be added 11,000 Military Police. During peace 
the troops are grouped in brigades of two to three European and three 
native battalions. 

From the September number it is apparent that the French 
War Minister is not at all satisfied with the present arrangements 
for training French Statf Officers. The period of training is to be 
considerably lengthened. It is also intended to approximate more 
nearly to the German system of dividing the staff duties so as to 
relieve the General Stat? Ofticer, whom in India we should call the 
Art of War Stat? Officer, from all routine duties. No orders have 
as yet been issued on this point, but reports have been called for. 
Attempts to find a new uniform, which will at the same time 
render the French soldier invisible on the field of battle and please 
the critical asthetic taste of the Parisian populace, are still being 
made. The recent attempt to dress & la “ Brother Boer” did not 
find favour with the people and had to be abandoned. 

Italy is busy re-arming her artillery with the new Acciajo steel 
gun. The batteries will have six guns, seven ammunition waggons, 
one forge waggon and two carts, Three of the ammunition waggons 
will accompany the guns in the first line. The battery will have 144 
rounds per gun, while the ammunition column and the corps artillery 
park each will carry another 100 rounds, thus making 344 rounds 
the total available per gun. 

The Italian cavalry are being seriously instructed in the use of 
the carrier pigeon. It is intended that on the outbreak of war the 
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cavalry divisions should be supplied with pigeons from the nearest 
fortress pigeon-loft, of which there are 25 in the charge of the 
Fortress Engineers. The pigeons will be carried in a small cage like 
a knapsack on a trooper’s back, and it is intended that two or three 
should accompany each patrol. The message sent will be written on 
thin paper, rolled up, and inserted ina sees the ends of which are then 
sealed with wax, and the quill fastened under the wing. It is calcu- 
lated that the pigeons will average 20 miles an hour in the flight 
back to their fortress lofts. The possibility of their practical use in 
war has been fully recognised in most continental countries, which 
impose restrictions on the import of pigeons, with the intention of 
preventing their training in peace time. As a rule a Pigeon will 
only successfully find its way home along a route on which it has 
been trained. When first sent up and wheeling in the air it must 
be able to pick up points which it has previously seen and got to 
know, otherwise it 1s liable to be hopelessly lost, and only pick up 
the right direction for its flight by pure chance. 

This number closes with a short review on mountain artillery. 
The Japanese, who in this matter, as in most others, were more 
thoroughly prepared than the Russians, were able to send some 70 
batteries of these little guns, to which the Russians, despite their 
purchases in Germany, have been able to oppose only 26 batteries ; 
it must, however, be remembered that the Russian is an eight-gun 
battery, while the Japanese batteries have, like ours, only six guns. 
After reviewing this branch in all the armies of the world the 
author comes to the conclusion that Germany, in this respect, is most 
behindhand. 

German Supplement No. 65 and several of the numbers of 
the Militur Wochenblatt under review deal with the employ- 
ment of telegraphy, and especially wireless telegraphy, in war. The 
use of the insulated cable and the formation of regularly trained 
detachments of military telegraphists has much facilitated the use 
of this means of communication. In the late Russo-Japanese 
war the use that has been made by both sides of optical signalling, 
telegraphy, both wireless and connected, and of telephones has been 
remarkable. The strides made of late years in obtaining satisfactory 
results from wireless telegraphy have been very great. 

It is said that the new German cart apparatus for wireless 
telegraphy can be worked by four men and does not require more than 
ten minutes to set up. The German wireless telegraph detachments 
have been employed with great success inthe present operations in 
South-West Africa. Despite the untrained personnel and the poor 
equipment these detachments maintained themselvesin the field and 
kept open communications in a hilly country at an average elevation 
of 3,000 feet with stations from 50 to 110 miles apart. Five stations 
have maintained communication over 380 miles of most difficult 
country. For short periods messages over a distance of 140 miles 
have been read, but these long distances are much more difficult to 
deal with satisfactorily than the medium ones. It must, however, be 
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remembered that the enemy had no means of causing electrical dis- 
turbances and thus interfering with the working of the apparatus as 
could have been done by a civilised opponent,so that the Germans 
had only natural electrical storms to contend with in addition to the 
difficulties produced by their hastily organised material. The Germans 
were also secure in the fact that their messages could not be 
intercepted by their unscientific enemy, and consequently were free 
from the troubles caused by the use of ciphers, which would be 
essential m war against more civilised opponents. 

Perhaps the most interesting use of wireless telegraphy is that 
now being organised in Brazil. The Indians inhabiting the forests of 
the Amazon valley will not permit the running through their country 
of telegraph wires. The wireless system solves this difficulty, and the 
Governments of Brazil and Peru are now making a trans-continental 
wireless installation in conjunction with their existing land lines, so 
as to connect Puerto-Bermudez, Iquitos, Manaos and Para. 

Supplement No. 66 details the reforms in, and reorganisation of, 
the army of Greece. The principal reforms are the introduction of 
a proper General Staff system and the formation of a special Finance 
Board to regulate military expenditure, consisting of the Prime 
Minister, the War Minister, the Finance Minister, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Chief of the General Staff. 

Militar Wochenblatt (Nos. 90—113 and Supplements 8—9).— 
Number 101 gives the new Russian Staff organisation. Russia has 
at last adopted the principle of a General Staff by an order of the 
Czar, dated 21st June of the current year. The first “Chief of the 
General Staff” is Lieut.-General Palizyn, lately Chief of the Statf 
of the Inspector-General of Cavalry. He commenced his soldier- 
ing career as an infantryman in the 2nd Life Guards Rifle Battalion 
in 1868. He passed the Nicholas Staff College very young, for 
he was nominated a Captain of the Staff at 26 years of age. opee 
the Russo-Turkish war he was “Field Adjutant” of the Ist Guar 
Cavalry Division. With the exception of one year, during which 
he commanded a battalion of the Guard, the whole of his service 
has been passed on the Staff of the Guard Corps or in the St. 
Petersburg Military District. 

The following trees will show the new organisation of the 


Russian Staff :— 
HEADQUARTER STAFF, 
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Count Wrangel has an interesting article in No. LU7 criticising 
the causes of the Japanese success in the late war, While fully 
recognising their self-sacrificing and patriotic courage, the com- 
pleteness of their organisation and of their previous preparation 
for the war, which they foresaw must come, and allowing in every 
way for the difficulties which beset the Russians, Count Wrangel 
considers that the principal cause of their continual success has been 
the patient faith of the Japanese nation in its leaders, which has 
given their armies continuity of command, and to the leaders 
themselves the unchangeable determination to carry out their 
plans through all difficulties to a successtul finale, The Russian 
leaders, on the other hand, had to face intrigue among their supe- 
riors at home and discontent among their men on the field of action 
with the knowledge that even partial failure meant professional 
ruin. This sense of insecurity was principally responsible for the 
hesitation and lack of initiative of the Russian leaders, and it 
combined with the woeful breakdown of their intelligence service 
to place in the hands of the Japanese Generals the opening moves 
of every important stage of the war. The reason for this J apanese 
advantage is to be found in the home-life of the nation. There 
the soldier has always occupied the most) honoured position, and 
most of the best and most able men have consequently preferred 
military to civil life, with the result that the nation can have implicit. 
trust in its military leaders. 

The next number gives an interesting comparison of some 
experimental shooting between a machine gun and a squad of 50 
riflemen, in which the writer comes to the conclusion that the fire- 
effect of one machine gun is about cynal to that of this number 
of rifles, 

A short account of the Wetzler range-finder is given in No. 113 - 
this instrument is a prism worked somewhat on the lines of the well. 
known Welldon. 

The two supplements under review contain a very detailed 
criticism of Napoleon's tacties in the battle of Bautzen and of 
the strategical movements which preceded the battle. It was at 
Bautzen that the Emperor felt for the first time the want of co-epera- 
tion in his Corps Commanders, which was to he his undoing at the 
end of the Hundred Days. 
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RUSSIAN PAPERS. 


By Lrevr. G. L. Buarr, 36TH SikHs. 
(Russki Invalid, 20th October 1905.) 


“Ts it necessary to double the Siberian line?” A statement 
has appeared in the Press to the effect that now the war has come 
to an end it is proposcd to abandon the idea of laying a second 
line of rails and merely to add a large number of new sidings. Can 
this be true? Ifso, it is from the point of view of the state a most 
unsound scheme, though it may bring grist to the mill of those 
who wish to make the period of construction as long as_ possible. 

“Tf you wish for peace, prepare for war.” The ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace has been anything but quietly received in Japan, 
and it is only when we are in a position to rapidly mobilise a 
great army against the Japanese that we shall be able to turn 
our attention to the peaceful development of our Eastern posses- 
sions, with any sense of security. When we built the trans- 
Siberian line we made great mistakes, from motives of economy, 
riz. long runs of 30 miles and light rails, and we resigned ourselves 
to a pace of 20 miles an hour and a total of 7 pairs of trains per 
diem. The light rails were changed as soon as the line began to 
work, when the unbearable inconvenience of the slow pace became 
apparent. The average distance between stations had to be reduced 
as well, to enable more trains to be run to cope with the traffic 
which, passenger and goods alike, greatly exceeded expectations. 

The war caught us reconstructing the line to meet this in- 
creased traffic and the idea of doubling it came up. This would 
have made it possible to run 40 to 50. pairs of trains a day. The 
half-measure actually adopted during 1904 of building numerous 
sidings increased the railway’s capacity, first to 14 pairs and, by 
September 1905, to 20. The longest distance between stations 
seems to be reduced now to about 14 miles. Under these conditions 
troop trains can do 200 miles per diem. his slowness is not so 
surprising if we remember how frequently troop trains have to stop 
to let the men get their food, or hot water for tea, to allow horses to 
be watered, ete. Our troop trains too are merely trains of goods 
trucks without any latrine arrangements, which again increases the 
halts. Trucks are unsuited to rapid travelling and have to be 
frequently inspected for heated axles, ete. 

Two hundred miles a day does not allow for halts of a day at a 
time, which are absolutely necessary if the journey is over two or 
three days, to avoid exhausting the troops. Sleeping in jolting 
trucks is very uncomfortable, clothes must be washed, the men must 
bathe, and horses must be exercised to keep them fit. Detachments 
actually take 40 days from Moscow to Harbin, 
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To turn to the number of trains the military authorities can 
reckon on per diem. The building of the railways caused the 
abandonment of the old system of road transport in Siberia, and the 
inhabitants are now dependent on the line for the necessities of 
life. It is for this reason that only half the 20 pairs of trains is 
available for military work ; the others are employed, two for passenger 
traffic, four for goods and four for railway repair material. The 10 pairs 
of military trains include trains with supplies, so we are forced to 
the conclusion that six battalions of infantry or six batteries of 
artillery is the daily maximum that can be carried. 

More stations will mean more stoppages to take up passengers 
and will increase the total time from Moscow to Harbin without 
giving us many more trains daily. The cost of new stations, extra 
staff and more sidings is certain to be considerable. If the necessity 
of building new bridges is held to stand in the way of doubling 
the line, the single track bridges might for the moment be left as 
they are and used for the double line. The new line from Tumen 
to Omsk is very much in the air, and even when it is built the 
trans-Siberian will require two scts of rails. 

The military authorities ought to insist on the doubling, and 
the whole country would benefit by it commercially. The line is 
at present the only link between the centre of Russia and the Paci- 
fic coast. In the same way as the Moscow-Pctersburg line feeds 
the northern capital, the trans-Siberian pours furs, grain and butter 
into Europe. A flow of European goods to Siberia is also to be 
expected, and we may well find ourselves carrying across the troops 
of European powers which have colonics in the Far East. 

The double track would enable us, after allowing 10 or 15 trains 
for the wants of the line and of the population, to send four regiments 
(16 battalions) to the front daily. Drafts could be forwarded to the 
number of 25,000 or 30,000. The time occupied in transit would 
be reduced to from 25 to 30 days—a very considerable gain. If one 
line broke down, traffic would continue and repairs could easily be 
executed. If we had had a double line we should never have been 
compelled to burn the stores at Mukden; trains running north on 
both lines simultaneously could have cleared away everything worth 
saving. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES AT THE RUSSIAN STAFF COLLEGE. 
(From the Russki Invalid, 5—18th October 1905). 


An order issued in September laid down new regulations for 
the study of French, German and English at the Nikolaifski 
Academy of the General Staff. Officers, it appears, can take up any 
two of the above or all three. Officers completing their course must 
be able to translate freely from the foreign language into Russian 
without a dictionary, the pieces set to be of a military character. No 
student will be allowed to pass to the complimentary course who 
fails to obtain the qualifying minimum in languages. The order 
concludes with a warning that no leniency will be shown in the final 
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test, nor will excellence in other subjects be allowed to compensate 
for failure in languages. These regulations are not to apply to 
students already in residence. 


A DEFENCE OF THE RESERVE TROOPS IN MANCHURIA. 
(Russki Viedomosti.) 


In view of the numbers of Reserve troops (i.e, whole units 
formed of reservists on mobilisation) which would be employed in 
any European war, the behaviour of the Russian Reserves in Man- 
churia is of the greatest interest. They differ from those of 
most other armies in that in Russia weak cadres exist in peace 
time: they are expanded by Reservists to war strength on mobilisa- 
tion. It is usual to draft the older men into these units, the younger 
going to complete the “active” regiments. For the i, anese 
war three complete Reserve Army Corps were formed, the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Siberian, drawing their men from the Siberian 
Military District, Kazan and Moscow respectively. The Fourth 
particularly distinguished itself throughout the war, especially 
at Liaoyang. The Fifth was sheened on the same occasion, and it 
is on the unsteadiness of this Corps that the impression that the 
Reserve troops have generally been failures is mainly based. It 
reached Liaoyang on the eve of the battle and was marched straight 
from an exhausting journey of thousands of miles in railway trucks 
into action. General Orloff’s division came under a heavy fire from 
both Russians and Japanese, suffered severe losses and retired in 
confusion. Under the circumstances an active division would 
probably have done no better. 

The Sixth Siberian Corps reached Mukden at the end of 
September, and on October the 14th one of its brigades was ordered 
to cover the withdrawal of the 17th (Line) Army Corps, an operation 
it carried out successfully. Three brigades of the Sixth Siberian were 
engaged in repelling Oku’s attempt to turn the Russian right flank. 
After two days’ heavy fighting the Corps took the offensive and captur- 
ed an important advanced position. The Sixth was the only Corps 
that was not compelled to give ground in that day’s fighting, and it 
was to the success it secured that the Russian Army owed the sub- 
sequent capture of One Tree Hill. 

Later a division of the Sixth extricated the Ist (Line) Army 
Corps and secured its retreat. 

The writer concludes that these facts, especially the success 
gained over so formidable a force as Oku’s army, prove that Reserve 
units, properly led, are fully capable of taking their place in the 
fighting line, and that too much importance has been given to the 
unfortunate incident of the Fifth Corps’ retirement at Liaoyang. 
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There were 62 candidates, of whom only 35 competed. 

Major C. E. Macquoid, D.S.0.. nom-de-plume “Rem = acu 
tetigisti,” has been awarded the prize of Rs. 50 as the winner of 
this competition. . 

For the information of the competitors, the winning solution is 
published verbatim (with a sketch of map B) on the following pages. 

The noms-de-plume of competitors are given below for the 
information of those concerned :— 


1. “ Patrol.” | 19.2 Om mane padmi hum.” 
2. “Cruachan.” 20. “ Fide sed Vide.” 
3. “ Punjabi.” “ Heron.” 
4. “Ego Accedo,” “Daniel.” 
5. “ Ruddigore.” “ Fiducia.” 
6. “Res non Verba.” “ Prodesse quam conspice.” 
7. “Juste Millicn.” “Monk.” 
8.“ Merebeinur.” “ Banzai.” 
9. “Lock Sicker.” “Che sara sara.” 
10. “ Vincit amor patriw.” “Venturi non Immemor.” 
lL. “Wa Guru ji ka Khalsa.” « Turkenagh.” 
12, “Rem acu tetigisti.” « 4809.” 
13. “ Facta non Verba.” “ Kia ora.” 
14. “Skibbereen.” i “Fiat Lux.” 
15. “Tntus si recte ne labora.” “Lux Vitw.” 
16. “ Vivit post funera Virtus.” “Esto quod esse Videris.” 
17. “ Virtute et Fortuna.” “ Black Dog.” 
18. “Tactics” | 


_ WINNING soLUTION by Major C. E. Maequoid, 1.8.0. 20th 
Deccan Horse, Inspecting Officer, Imperial Service Troops. 


APPRECIATION OF THE SITUATION, 

The season of the year is winter, when the sun sets early: the 
“terrain” is mountainous. Tt will therefore be cold, and the higher 
peaks, if not the valleys also, will probably be covered with snow. 
The distance I have marched with the brigade under my command 
is not given in the data, but it being already evening, when I arrive 
at NAHUN, and the climatic conditions being presumably as above 
described, I decide upon camping for the night at NAHUN, taking 
all necessary precautions for the safety of the camp. 

My orders being to cover the rear and communications of our 
main forces, and those communications, running as they do by a 
single cart read along the valley of the KARPAN, which valley is 
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commanded by the heights on the west, it is evident that the 
vecnpation of those heights, as well as the reads and tracks, 
leading over them into the KARPAN wiley, must be denied to the 
enemy. Tmust take up a position facing west, from which it 
follows that ny tactical front: will be one parallel to the line of 
communications TF have te defend. Phe reads and tracks, which 
lead into the KARPAN valley, and their facilities for the possage of 
troops and transport are de scribed in the data, and need not. there- 
fore be re pe rated here. 


The data states that there is no cross-country communication 
between the reads deseribed, nor between them and the position of 
the main Red Army, bat it must net on that account be assumed 
that Infantry in open formation cannot pass from point to point, 
along the ric and this fact must not be overlooked. Inquiry 
from the inhabitants of NAHUN proves that the country shown in 
the map can be traversed by mountaineers and that regular Infantry 
in extended order could alse pass from point to poin along the ridges 
and more gentle slopes, Eneluding assistance which may be atforded 
me by Green troops, three alternatives present themselves — for 
choice : 


1. Occupy the KASHNERA PINDA and BAJ KANDA passes, 
and the ridge connecting these passes, denying the occupation of the 
ridge and the use of the passes te: the enemy up to the last possible 
moment. Green troops to fight a delaying action in DIMA NUDDEE 
valley, retiring and co-operating with me in defence of passes, 


2. Occupy the heights with my own troops in the angle con- 


tained by the two reutes which unite between LANJ and BADAL 
soas to fallon the dank or flanks of any force advancing by either or 
both routes, asking Green forces to fight a delaying action in the 
DIMA NUDDEE valle -y, then retiring on and defending the ridges, 
and if compelled to fall Tack thence to” retire along heights north 
of the BAJKANDA-LANJ track and defend KASHNERA 
PINDA, NAL MARGE, DEWRI DHAR and NAHUN track, 


and heights south of that track. 


3. To leave the defence of the whole country west of a line 
due north and south of BADAL to Green forces, confining myself to 
an action in the valley between NAHUN and BADAL, in the event 
of Green forees being unable to hold their own in the sphere allotted 
them, but asking Green forces in that event to be responsible for 
the NAL MARGE—DEWRI DHAR track, and to deny to the 
enemy the occupation of the heights immediately overlooking the 


KARPAN valle y. 


Of these three alternatives, the first appears to me best, because 
if eventually driven from the passes, Pecan still act somewhat on the 
lines suggested i in 2 and 3, and my defence will be more prolonged. 
Time is a decisive factor, 
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commanded by the heights on the west, it is evident that the 
occupation of those heights, as well as the roads and_ tracks, 
Ie ading over them inte the KARPAN valley, must be denied to the 

enemy. I must take up a position facing west, from which it 
follows that my tactical front will be one parallel to the line of 
communications I have to defend. The reads and tracks, which 
lead into the KARPAN valley, and their facilities for the passage of 
troops and transport are described in the data, and need not there- 
fore be repeated here. 


The data states that there is no cross-country communication 
between the roads described, nor between them and the position of 
the main Red Army, but it must not on that account be assumed 
that Infantry in open formation cannot pass from point to point, 
along the ridges, and this fact must not be overlooked. Inquiry 
from the inhabitants of NAHUN proves that the country shown in 
the map can be traversed by mountaineers and that regular Infantry 
in extended order could also pass from point to point along the ridges 
and more gentle slopes. Including assistance which may be afforded 
me by Green troops, three alternatives present themselves for 
choice: 


1. Occupy the KASHNERA PINDA and BAJKANDA passes, 
and the ridge comecting these passes, denying the occupation of the 
ridge and the use of the passes to the enemy up to the last possible 
moment. Green troops to fight a delaying action in DIMA NUDDEE 
valley, retiring and co-operating with me in defence of passes. 


2. Occupy the heights with my own troops in the angle con- 
tained by the two routes which unite between LANJ and BADAL 
so as to fall on the flank or flanks of any force advancing by either or 
both routes, asking Green forces to fight a delaying action in_ the 
DIMA NUDDEE valley, then retiring on and defending the ridges, 
and if compelled to fall back thence to retire along heights north 
of the BAJKANDA-LANJ track and defend KASHNERA 
PINDA, NAL MARGE, DEWRI DHAR and NAHUN track, 
and heights south of that. track. 


3. To leave the defence of the whole country west of a line 
due north and south of BADAL to Green forces, confining myself to 
an action in the valley between NAHUN and BADAL, in the event 
of Green forces heing unable to hold their own in the sphere allotted 
them, but asking Green forces in that event to be responsible for 
the NAL MARGE—DEWRI DHAR track, and to deny to the 
enemy the occupation of the heights immediately overlooking the 
KARPAN valley. 


Of these three alternatives, the first appears to me best, because 
if eventually driven from the passes, I can still act somewhat on the 
lines sugge ested in 2 and 3, and my defence will be more prolonged. 
Time is a decisive factor. 
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A study of the map discloses the fact that the two passes are 
only two miles in a bee-line from each other. From native in- 
formation on the spot, I find that, in spite of it being winter, 
mountaineers can traverse the ridge along its entire length. The 
two passes, therefore, are not entirely cut off from communication 
with each other. This ridge, which also prolongs itself north and 
south of each pass, is narrow with bare steep slopes falling to west 
and east, these slopes being cut up somewhat by nullahs and the 
sources of streams which fall respectively into cither valley. A 
good view and good field of fire is obtained. 


Consequently I determine to make my dispositions for the 
protection of the line of communications vid the KARPAN valley 
according to that briefly outlined in alternative No, 1. 


Until I have received some definite information as to the 
movements of the enemy, it appears to me imprudent to concentrate 
the whole of my force at either pass, nor yet to divide my troops 
between the two passes. The best plan will be to march the 
brigade early in the morning of the 22nd to BADAL, the point where 
the road bifurcates to the two passes, and thence to send forward 
advance parties to the two passes, to watch the roads, reconnoitre 
beyond the passes and to commence and complete such works for the 
defence of the passes as may be possible with the tools and materials 
available, holding the remainder of the brigade in reserve at BADAL, 
ready on the receipt of sure information to support these advanced 
parties at either or both passes, as the case may be. 


Having reached this conclusion, the next point for considera- 
tion is the respective strength and composition of the two advanced 
parties, which I intend to detail, to occupy the KASHNERA PINDA 
and BAJKANDA passes, 


The composition and the strength of the advanced parties will 


in the main be governed by the nature of the two roads which lead 
over the two passes. 


The road from CHUWAI over the KASHNERA PINDA pass 
being a road passable by wheeled traftic, while the other is not, it 
may be taken for granted that if the enemy advance in strength, 
especially if accompanied by Field Artillery, ‘he will select. that line 
of advance, at any rate for his main attack. Taking the Artillery 
first, I cannot use my Field Battery on the BAJKANDA pass, as I 
cannot get it there, For the same reason, any Field Artillery 
which the enemy may employ against me will approach, not wid the 
BAJKANDA, but by the KASHNERA PINDA pass. Since my 
Field Artillery can only be employed on the latter pass, it may as 
well go there at once, select a position, and as far as possible entrench 
itself, Ihave two Mountain Batteries, and as it is unlikely that the 
enemy will entirely neglect the BAJKANDA route, I send one 
Mountain Battery there. The second Mountain Battery I send to 
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NANUKANDA. This peak is an important point; its possession 
by the enemy would turn my whole position. 


As regards the Infantry, one battalion to either pass will meet 
the present demands of the situation ; this leaves two battalions in 
reserve at BADAL. 


As regards the Cavalry, the whole of the country which lies 
between the DIMA NUDDEE and KARPAN valleys appears from 
the map to be unsuitable fur Cavalry. ‘The line of communications, 
running as it does through territory of an ally, will be safe, and 
assuming connecting posts to have been established along the route 
between our main foree and NIRMAND, I cannot do better than 
push my Cavalry forward into the DIMA NUDDEE, where they 
can act as a support to such Green troops as may be co-operating in 
the valley, can confirin such news as may be brought in by Green 
yatrols, and can assist in fighting a delaying action in that 
valley. The BAJKANDA pass route being only a track, it will 
be inadvisable to push more than $ squadron along that route, 1 
squadron into the DIMA NUDDEE valley ri KASHNERA 
PINDA pass, the remainder of the cavalry (4 squadron) being 
detailed as personal orderlies to self, one section at each pass, and 


one Field troop with the reserve at BADAL. 


The disposition of the brigade under my command on the 
22nd February will be as follows :— 


At KASHNERA PINDA pass: 
Commanding Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
1 Section Cavalry 
The Field Battery, R. F. A., at KASHNERA PINDA pass. 
No. 2 M. B. R. A. at NANUKANDA. 


No. 1 Battalion at KASHNERA PINDA pass with pickets on 
NANUKANDA and peaks 8,952 and 9,599 north of pass, 
At BAJKANDA pass : 
Commanding Lieutenant-Colonel B. 


1 Section Cavalry. 
No, 1 M. B.R. A. 
No. 2 Battalion with pickets un peak 9.598 south and peak 
9,133 north of the pass. 
In DIMA NUDDEE valley: 


1} Squadrons Cavalry. 
At BADAL in reserve: 


1 Field Troop Cavalry. 
No. 3 Battalion. 
No. 4 Battalion. 


Baggage. 
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The distance approximately from BADAL to either pass is four 
miles. This distance the battalions in reserve at BADAL could, on the 
flat, and under normal conditions, cover in an hour. But the climb from 
BADAL to either pass is approximately 4,500 fect. It would therefore 
be as well to allow two hours for the troops to cover the distance 
get into position, and recover their wind. ‘This question of the time 
it will take to march from BADAL to cither pass must not be 
overlooked by me, should I have occasion to call upon the battalions 
in reserve to reinforce the troops in position at the passes. 

Signalling communication will be established along the line of 
front indicated in the above disposition of the troops and in rear to 
BADAL and NAHUN: also if possible along the valley of the 
KARPAN, north to our main force, and south to NIRMAND. 

The Frincipal Medical Officer will commence all neccss 
liminary arrangements. 

The Supply and Transport Officer in co-operation with Green 
local civil officials will collect such supplies of food and fodder as 
may be available. 


T decide not to occupy the village of DOHU as an advance post, 
with my own troops at any rate. If turned out of this village, a 
retirement up the road and bare slopes back to the pass will be 
costly, and might have a discouraging effect on Green forces co-oper- 
ating with us. I should prefer to destroy the village, so as to 
prevent it being used by the encmy as a_ tactical pivot from which 
to continue a further advance. But I have no Engineer Company 
nor Pioneers, and if the houses of the village are of the usual solid 
construction, they could not be effectually destroved by my Infantry. 
If the Officer Commanding Green forces likes to occupy this village 
with his own men, I should raise no objection. 

Proposals for co-operation which I would make to Officer Com- 
manding Green troops : 

Immediately on arrival at NAHUN, on the 21st February, I 
should make inquiries as to the whereabouts of the Officer Command- 
ing Green troops, und if it were possible to get a letter to him that 
night. Assuming that I could get a letter to him that night, I should 
write to him to the following effect : 


1. Inform hin of my presence at NAHUN in command of troops. 
I should not state the strength of the forces I command, nor even 


the reason of my presence that night at Nahun, for fear the letter 
should fall into wrong hands, 


ry pre- 


2. T should ask if it would not be possible to arrange an 
interview for to-morrow, the 22nd, 


A copy of the letter in vernacular should be sent with original 
in English. 


My own ideas ax to the best manner in which Green troops 
should co-vperate with me are as follows — 
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(2) Green Irregular Horsemen to be sent forward on all possible 
lines of advance of the cnemy in order to gain contact with him, 
observe his movements and send in early information 
same. 

(21) Green Infantry also to be sent forward, as soon as the 
enemy’s movements can be estimated, in order to delay his advance 
as much as possible. I should point out that this can best be done, 
not so much by a direct and passive defence, barring his line of 
advance, as by harassing his flanks and re: retard, disturbing his camp 
or bivouac at night, and by attacking his convoys of supply. Should 
the enemy persist in his advance, then the Green Inf antry should 
gradually retire on to the KASHNERA PINDA-BAJKANDA ridge, 
where, together with my troops, a determined resistance can be made. 
I should ‘point out the advantages of the position, and the numbers 
and position I think Green troops had better take up thereon (wide 
operation orders). 

As to Green Artillery, T think they had better at once take posi- 
tion on the ridge and entrench. At any rate his Field Batteries 
should; his Mountain Battery might accompany his Infantry. The 
Officers Commanding Green Batteries might not be above accepting 
such assistance and instruction as my own gunners may have time to 
give thom. Ranges at any rate can be taken, ete. 

Gi I should ask Officer Commanding Green troops to request 
Green civil authorities to render all assistance in the matter of 
furnishing supplies for my own forces. 

(iv) In order to facilitate the lateral communications of my own 
and Green troups, [ should point out how advantageous it would be, if 
behind and parallel tothe NANUKANDA, KASHNERA PINDA 
and BAJKANDA ridge a track could be cut; I should ask Officer 
Commanding Green troops if he could furnish any men from the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood and tools for this purpose. 

(v) In order to facilitate correspondence, and to keep in close 
touch with each other, I should offer the hospitality of my head- 
quarter camp to any ofticer of his troops whom the Ofticer Com- 
manding Green troops may select to be attached to my stath I 
would suggest an officer of my own staff being attached to his camp. 

In my interview with Officer Commanding Green forces, I 
would refrain from asking him in the first instance what his ideas as 
to the co-operation of his forces might be, as this would lead to a 
direct reply, and his dispositions might not suit my own plans, whence 
discussion and argument would ensue. Dwelling on his known 
abilities as a commander, I should assume his dispositions to be such 
as I have described. Thus will he be more likely to fall in with my 
ideas, or, at any rate, meet me half way. Both by my manner, and 
my conversation, I should flatter him asa soldier; I should praise - 
the bearing of his “entourage” as well as the discipline and courage of 
his troops, etc. etc. It is all important that the Officer Commanding 
Green troops should be treated by me with deference, and as an 
equal, not as an inferior. 


as to 
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Operation orders by Beigadier-Geueral X, Commandig, BADA L 
Lord February 1005, 
1 The enemy is reported in force advancing ayainst the KOASH- 
NERA PINDA pass: hostile forves ane as 
Enforma tion. reported to be Moving up the BAK AND A 
ing with us. ‘Their niuriabe-rs ace 
approsimately 1.200 Pntantry, 250 Horsemen, one Mountain Batre 
and two Field) Batteres. Green Infantry and Horsemen and ons 
Cavalry C1) squadrons) are delaying: enemy's advance in the DL MAN 
NUDDE valley. Green Artillery is in position on the KASH 
NERA PINDA and DAJKANDA ridges Qur maim arniy st 
Inaintains its position north of NABLUN, 


ees. Green forees are co-op 


2.0 Dintend. in co-operation with Green troops, te de tend oh 
KASHNERA PINDA and BAJKANDVA pons 
and the nye connecting: these pauses. 
3. The troopsnowat KASHNERA PINDA and BATIK AND 
peesoswillinaintain ther present posihens tp 
command respectively of Lieut-Colonel Ads 
Lieut.-<Colonel B. 

The Reserve now at BADIA will inove as follows :- 

(Nod Dattahon te KASHNERA PEN DA pass. 

YNo 4d Battalion te BAP KANDI pets. 

Fach half Battahon will be accompanied by its proper properties 
of obligatory transport 


Intention. 


Dispositions, 


DP bield T ft Cavalry fm 
\ as 3 Battalion yt bor. remainat BAD AL tet 
j No 4 Battahon te Iheve on receipt ot ome 


4. Inthe event ot Green troops, new capeniting in the DEVS 
ad NUEDDRE valley bern eotipe lied te tall tee a 


Diatribation ; 
Pinan peeition, thes wall come ante: | ope 


Grecn troops 


Titentiy tour hundred ten en the section NANUKRANDA 
te KASH NERA BIND pues 

Five hondid tenon the gid: canneetiny the KRASHNERA 
FINDA arel BAR ANTON puss 

Tite handredonat peak Obs therthot the BATRAN DIA pow 
trata BADAL 
Hid Batteries areat the KASHNER A PINDA 


Cavury wales 

Artillery the 2 
pass 

One Merten Batty teen the ride connecting the RASH. 
NEE AC PIN DIN and BRANDI poowes 


SD Saehbag at et the Poe asienew at BADAL wl nen 
there staked noady te dead npoand tev eff on 
Bagsase. ‘s " a 
o pte ged Meebeal  Ottoer wal 
Medical 


Cotape te dnedieal arnang tae bts beeesnary, 


ea emt astra ae face 2S 
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7. The Brigade Supply and Transport Officer will forward two 
extra days’ rations for men and animals to the 
passes, to be stacked in’ pla which will be 
shown him by the Officers Commanding at the passes, 
& Officers Commanding at the passes will make their own 
arrangements for the water-supply of the men 
and animals under their respective commands, 
9, All reports will be sent to the two peaks 9,598 and 9,599, on 
each of which headquarter signalling posts 
have been established. 
Copies to O.C. Units and Reserve, 
Tssued at 7 A.M. 


Supplies. 


Water. 


Position of G.O C. 


(Signed) 
Mausor, 
D.A.A-G., Brigade, 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, 
JANUARY [o06, 
Reperencee ta metp while will he snpydiod on dened, 


GENERAL PDEA. 


Pumtive operations have been undertaken by the British Goosen 
tment aganst the MAHSODS and DARWESH KRHEL WAZDRS 
The expeditionary foree isan eeenpation of the two principal Vioags 
MARIN and RANTOGOUR AM. ‘Phe taibestnen atter suttermc ate teat 
Inseverabercic ments hive ted te the tills and valleys ta the west 
eof MARIN and KANTGURAM. ‘The tubesmen are well armed 
with BL rithes 

SEFOTVL PDEA. 

On the loth May at MAKIN, Colenel Xoreeenves the followin s 
orders fret tha CoS 0) Expeditionary Bare: 

Po Tine enema hasvoude and snainitien teeteryat MAZABDEUEN 

20 Coban) Noowiih tebe comand at the teres de faded am tts 


* Coy 8 and. Hoatnaned surprise the vibugot MAZALDN 
No 3 Mountain Bate Vi. capt ef the wordnen and dbestracts on 


bead ; ; 
let Sussex Rogt. of the natetrrin plant asad the gress st 
let NOL. 

tnd NL Inspertanee, 


160 Gurkha Scouts, 
The teres wall mieve as Tihitias poss dete 
2edteserse aionine tron Wl et be tage n 
Peguored as nro Oinecn te © none dN 
PA bret gape diet the st cetoom goo tie neediest ust nat 


ontine of the sargested plan et ae tion 

2 New ton et the transport reg ired and the lenath oof 
cesatnnen the uoreh, 

A \ 0 See copy tred: for the yest on 
of wee pomoen 
MAZALDIN 


intertere woth yer 


ote the ceeapatia 


ys wet th thes bt 


ase hee WARN, 
Patent oy Hee Ries por egy Gab thar Past 

Nef to pot t faentet ite oH ’ . Ppt of 

Cag ute see ' peed? ee was ‘ Moe 


sped APOC IPT ROSCA Debt 


This competition will close con lst June 1908 Solutions 
received aMer that date will be treated as "“LATB™ for 
adjudication 


United Service Fnstitution of Fndia. 


1872... 
1873... 
1874.. 
i879.. 
1880)... 
1882... 
1883. 
1884. 
1887... 
1888.. 


1889, 
1890.. 


1891... 
1893. 
1894... 
1895... 
1896.. 
1897... 
1898... 


1899. 
1900. 


1901... 
1902... 
1903... 


1904... 
1905... 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS. 


Roserts, Lieut.-Col. F. S., v.c., c.b., R.a. 
Co.auuouy, Capt. J. A. S., Ba. 


-Co.quuoun, Capt. J. A. 8, B.A. 
Sr. Joun, Maj. O. B. C., r.g. 


Barrow, Licut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Mason, Licut. A. H., &.8. 


. Cottey, Maj. E. HH, s.c. 
-- Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


Yate, Licut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 


-Maupg, Capt. F. N., rw. 


Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded 
silver medal). 


..Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 
.Macuire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 


tingent. 
Carvew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 


..Buztock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 


Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Nevinte, Licut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 


-Binavey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


Napier, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 

Mutuaty, Maj. H., r.e. 

Cray, Capt. C.H., 48rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 


. NeviLug, Col. J. P. C., 8.c. 
- Tnurtier, Capt. H. F., pe. 


Lespock, Capt. G., 8 B (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

Raykes, Licut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 

Turser, Capt. H. IL F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Hamittox, Maj. W. G., p.s.o., Norfolk Regt. 

Bosp, Capt. R.F.G., re. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

MacMuyy, Maj. G. F., 0.8.0., R.F.A. 

CockeriLt, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
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MacGREGOR MEMORIAL SILVER MEDALISTS. 


1889...Betu, Col. M.S. vc, Re. (specially awarded a eet! 


medal). 
1800... YousGuespaxp, Capt. PF. E., K. Dn. Gas. 
1891,..Sawyer, Maj UH. A., 45th Sikhs. 


Ramzay Kian, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892... Vaccuas, Capt. HB, 7th Bensal Infantry, 
Jagat Sixcu, Havildar, 19th BP. 7. 
1893...Bower, Capt. Hy 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially 
awarded a gold medal). 
Fazstupap Kiras, Dafadar, 17th B.C. 
1S9-4...0°Sctiivas, Maj. G TE W., re. 
Mee Siscu, Sowar, 6th B.C. 
1895,..Davies, Capt. TE Ro, Oxfordshire 1.1. 
Gesca Dyan Siscu, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1906,..Cockenien, Lieut. G2 K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Guevam Nabi, Sepoy, QO. Corps of Guides. 
1897... Swayse, Capt. Bo. 16th Rajput Infantry. 
Susanzap Mink, Dafadar, D1th Bo 1, 
WSe8... Wanker. Capt. HEB. Duke of Cornwall's LT. 
Avaw Kaas, Havildar, QO. Corps of Guides. 
ISCO... Dovanas, Capt. JOA, 2nd Bo. 
Mink Dis, Naik, Bengal S and M,. 
1000... Wisdate, Capt AL WS. Dh BOL. 
Gono Sisen, Havildar. (th sikhs. 
Woh Boates, Majer EB ith BOL 
Sospenm Sison, Colour Havildar, 81st) Burma) Is 
fantry. 
WO2 Rey, Capt MORO EB Tth Rajput Tnfuntry, 
Tinie Bioseven Pavildier Sth Gurkha Rites 
OZ. Mastronn, Pent Cel (oC rw. 
CGantawt Hissus, Lance Datutern QO] Corps of 
Grandes 
WO Paar Cape Dy naa 
Moen Baz, Datelarn QO) Corps of Gu des. 
1oe5.. Rassten, Mer Py det Pathans speeiely awardal 
wool teelal 
Mabie Raw, Havildur Sth Gurkha Rathes 
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THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NORTH ITALY. 


By Lieut.-CoLoxeL THE Hoy. E. Noe. 
I 
CASTIGLIONE. 


There are certain districts of the earth’s surface that seem 
destined by nature to be the arena of national conflicts, the “cockpit 
of nations.” 

One such is North Italy, and especially that part of it about 
the rivers Mincio and Adige. The reasons for this are not far to 
seck: Ist the plains of the Po basin form a natural highway for 
armies moving from the east to the west of Europe or vice versd ; 
and 2nd through the Adige valley there debouches the main road 
of communication from Germany into Italy. The Brenner, less than 
5,000 feet high, is the lowest pass over the main chain of the Alps 
and was the first to be furnished with a practicable carriage road 
in the eighteenth, and a railway in the nineteenth century, and 
it is now the line by which run the Rome-Berlin trains de luze. 

Thus in this favoured region a North-and-South and an East- 
and-West line cross one another at right angles. ‘The latter too is 
here narrowed to small dimensions, between the river Po on one side 
and the Lago di Garda, the largest of the Italian Alpine lakes, on the 
other. We are not therefore surprised to find that this region has 
been the scene of the clash of arms all through history, from the 
defeat of the Cimbri by Marius in B. C. 101 down to the last struggle 
for Italian independence in A. D. 1866. 

In connection with the former event there is what might 
be called a freak of history in the survival even to the present 
day of a community supposed to be the descendants as these 
Cimbri, who took refuge in the mountains after their defeat. 


Formerly spread over the hilly regions of the Provinces of 
° 
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Verona Vicenza and Trent, they are now almost restricted to th 
single parish of Giazza, This village lies at the head of the va ot 
of the Tlasi, 25 miles from Verona, and can be reached by ais 
read. Thename *Cinbri” sugeestsa Celtic origin, bit hoster os 
consider that the “Ciubri and ‘Peutones” were mosth 
The traditions of the people are that they came about 2.000 yea 
age from the confines of Denmark: their speech, which they + 
call * Cirubro”, is decidedly ¢ rinante, As education is new coms 
sorvand Praban is the language of the schools, its likely chart ¢ 
Jiniraistie fossil will soon bea thing of the past. 

Ot all the wars that have been waved in this region, there + 
hene dnere interesting than the eampaigns of Napoleon Im Pate ee 
when he first displayed te the world his wondertul genius fer we 
Letius first see what bronght Napoleon, or General Bonaparte: as? 
then was te this region which at that epoch belonged te the pm pot 
of Venice. The Proneh revolution ealled forth aeoulition of the: meta 


chiew of Europe aanst the new republe, and France had te ean 
on 


ono waratsea and on a// her land frontiers at the same tr 
her south-eastern or Alpine frontier she had te face Austria sng 
by one or nere of the Ptalian States 

CThecepisede in-this theatre of war best Known te: the ag ners 


pubhe is probably the stege of Toulon. This great nasal teas tt : 
the connivance of the French royalists, had been handed overt ‘ 
Engosh, by whem it was held an eenpinetion with the Spo ants ! 
Neapolitans and Predinontese, and was besteged by the French fas ' 
forces, “This stare is fimous an history as having been Bon qparts * l 


fist War service, as second in econmnaned and batter hy am eontiand et t+ 1 

artulery. Ales well known eprsede is the naval Victory ot the Erg sb { 

et Alassio on the Dbéth Mareh 2705, when) Derd= Hetham wos \ 
Lo shipecot the line and 3 trates besides 2 Neapolitan ship of rs 
fine and 2 towates defeated Ndioial Martian with 15 shapes ot tt 

Line, 6 troyates and BS corvettes, 

Atter the feloof Tonlon Bonaparte served on the stath oft + | 

t 

i 


Pedy. Dhe war here was carted on ter abet three y 
1 ersive results until the French victory ot Deans 
Nosember dio ‘Tisdetethe Brench in pessessten et ai a) 
a ter the ere sts of Che Nepean Apennines Me anw lit the sane 

the French armsin the Nether ands um Ph b ued the peas woh 
Brass ond vert Spo im EE tate ie pe seal 


Army 
Witheat any + 


the cout 


Vote plsecate tt 


Worn the sonth east with tere vier 


Ino the early partoat PPoG Bonaparte, at the aye af 26 we | 
Appernted te the conn or Wath oan aries et bear gs000 pon 


aml Rreea 


and 00 ins beet y prevnted nm oeeery way he was 
Anstrons atee be atied an ede Cee owes 
200 gone Bonaparte opened the ene ne Mretaacte ninth ates 


ZOO Patni tite se 


by strana at the centre et bis ete se vtended ote that sat 


eobt oud jab fom cet the two atmaes By tis Rist oviteny at 
Montenette onthe P2th April he drove um like a Weel be tanen 
them and then strock to the ghtand lett deteatng the Austrians 
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at Devo on the 14th and 15th, and the Piedmontese at Millesimo on 
the 14th and Mondoyion the 22nd after which their Government 
made a separate peace, and this necessitated the withdrawal of the 
Austrians into Lombardy. 

Bonaparte now showed himselfas astute in negotiation as he was 
bold in action. He inserted in the armistice with Piedmont a 
clause reserving to the French army the right to cross the Po at 
Valenza. ‘The Austrian commander, on Icarning this, placed his 
army in position to re the French after their passage at this point. 
Bonaparte, however, while making demonstrations towards Valenza, 
made a foreed march and crossed more than 50 miles lower down at 
Piacenza, in rear of the Austrian army, and had it not been for the 
want of bridging material by which his passage was rendered very 
slow, he would probably have cut them off betore they could retire 
across the Adda. As it was he only came up with their rear guard 
on that river and then there occurred the famous fight of the Bridge 
of Lodi, which Napoleon said first made him feel that he was reserved 
for some great destiny, Here the French Grenadiers led by Bonaparte 
and Massena rushed the narrow bridge in the face of the fire of twenty 
guns. On this occasion the Austrians lost 2,000 men and 15 guns, and 
they then fell back to the Mincio. This brings us to that region 
with which it is proposed specially to deal, 

At this period Mantua on the lower Mincio was the chief 
support of the Austrian power in Italy. Fora long time the capital of 
the Gonzagas, it had in the beginning of the eighteenth century during 
the War of Spanish Succession passed to Austria, From Mantua to 
the Po is only about eight miles, and the country here is so low and 
swampy as to be very unfaveurable for military movements, and 
consequently the passage of the Mincio has to be effected above 
Mantua, and the distance between Mantua and Peschiera at the 
south-east corner of Lake Garda is) only about twenty miles. 
The river flows out of the lake a clear stream, and wends a 
winding course through low hills for about half this distance, after 
which it emerges into the plain. The chief points of passage are 
(besides: Peschiera) Valeggio in the hilly district, and Goito in the 
plain where the road from Brescia to Mantua crosses. 

Bonaparte foreed the passage at the former spot on the 30th 
May : there is here a very picturesque old bridge, one arch of which 
the Austrians had destroyed. This spot is exceedingly pretty, with 
the clear and eddying stream flowing between high banks. The 
ruined castle of Valegyio rises high on the left bank and here an 
Austrian battalion made a stout defence to cover the retreat. 
The Austrians abandoned Peschiera and fell back into the South 
Tyrol, up the valley of the Adige, while the French tovk possession 
of Verona. ie: 

All this region, as already mentioned, was under the dominion of 
Venice, but that ancient and now effete republic was too weak to 
make its neutrality respected. The Venetian Government had been 
so far complacent to the Austrians as to consent to their occupation 
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The distance approximately tren BADAL tecither puss ts f° 
niles ‘This distance the battalions in peserye at BAD AL could one * 
Hat and under nornial conditiens, cover ia hour, But the enaade te 
BAD AL to either poss is appre iat Ty 4.500 teet, Tt world thar ter 
Peas well te allaw two hours fer the troops to cover the desta 
feetointe: position, and reeever ther wind, "This question of the ote 
it owill teke te dareh trea BADAL te eather pass minst treet te 
overlooked by ie. should Hd bave eecasion te call upen the Dartal ae 
In reserve tec remferee: the theepe in positian at the passes 


Simalitg conmiiie ated wall becestablished along the tre 


front ondieated an the abeve dispesitidn ot the troops and ia ore rt 
BADAL and NAHUN: alse at possitde alone the valley et tt 
KARPAN, novth teeur tian feree and south te NERM \NbD 


The Prnenpal Mecheal Othect wall commence sll ieee ssery pe 
litain sey abate Te tits. 

The Sapply and Pranspert Otheer an co-aperation with Ge 
Joeal enal ottierals wall Collect sneh supplies ot food waned fete foo 
may be available. 


Tidleeide net te ecenpy the ville of DOREE as an advan poe 
with nv own troops atany nate Et tormedd eat oot thes ov ie. & 
retirement np the pewb and Dane stapes back te the poss 8 - 
costly ated tn at have absecctns ea thoetoon Gineem fet es ee bet 
ating with ous Toston pretec te Ans 


presentat Pear used by the cheney a bret fe 


RR No ee FS EE 


te contin a farther aed. anes Vier Ptrase me bel reed 
nor Proneers apdat the bases ett ns aes etre: weit Hxke Sae de 
catste aay they: Gaothdite tbe ete GG iasin decob ect anh 


Trthe On 
with his awn teen Bs 


or Ceottistid tas Gees He at eS eden e ey pve SEN 


Prcpesiis fet ce 


mated tag Ceres th tees 


me a ad Pe ac eae se 


Tinmechiatedy on are ab oat NAVEEE Noon tie hee Bebe | 
shoud iake ig ites sts the Whe pe tbectts ot tae OP ren, 
Maa Gere Chem epes eh et 
chi Asa ete tal 
woke teh te teed ethan 


Poo Tetermi beter vu pe 


spelled Aisha Geade heat Ob 


Sevetia Loaiielinihete ch As 


PON ATU Noack bom tags 


| BR Pere ed bet eae Poceenenar hore 
rer Seer | ike Pee ee a ca ea Naboo ba bart dons 
SPA AL eg nt oh anatS 

ar eifeeeht: ae ace ce tae gece ila See aN tiene ee! SRT 
Intense Ww for Pee ore et aes 

Accept toe de tnar a on ee SEES Cees 
in king +h 

NGG ens ne taten lee eich ae CRIN ere ee 
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(7) Green Trregular Horsemen to be sent forward on all possible 
lines of advanee of the enemy in order to gain contaet with him, 
observe his movements and send in’ early information as to 
SiLIe. 

Gi) Green Infantry also to be sent forward, as soon as the 
enemy's movements ean be estimated, in order to delay his advance 
as uch as possible. TD should point out that this can best be done, 
net soammeh by a direct and passive defence, barring his line of 
advance, as by harassing his thinks and rearguard, disturbing his camp 
or bivonae at night, and by attacking his conveys of supply. Should 
the enemy persist in his advance, then the Green Infantry should 
gradually retire on te the KASHNERA PINDA-BAJKANDA ridge, 
where, together with my troops, a determined resistance can be mad 
T should point: ont) the advantages of the position, and the numbers 
and position [think Green troops had better take up thereon (ride 
operi ation orders). 

As to Green Artillery, T think they had better at once take posi- 
tion on the ridge and entrench. At any rate his Field Batteries 
should: his Mountain Battery might) accompany his Infantry. The 
Officers Commanding Green Batteries might not be above accepting 
such assistance and instruction as iny own gunners may have time to 
give them, Ranges at any rate can be taken, ete. 

(ee) Eshould ask Othcer Commanding Green troops to request 
Green civil authorities to render all assistance ine the matter of 
furnishing supplies for iny own forces. 

Cr) Tioerder te taciligute the lateral communications of my own 
and Green troops, E should point ont how advantageous it’ would be, if 
behind and) parallel tothe NANUKANDA, KASHNERA PINDA 
and BAJKANDA ridge a track could be cut: should ask Officer 
Commanding Green troops if he could furnish any men from the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood and tools for this purpose, 

(7) In order to facilitate correspondence, and to keep in close 
touch with cach other, T should) offer the hospitality of my head- 
quarter camp te any officer of his troops whem the Officer Com- 
manding Green troops may select to be attached to my staff. I 
would suggest an officer of my own stall being attached to his camp, 

In my interview with’ Officer Commuending Green forces, T 

would refrain from asking him in the first instance what his ideas es 
to the co-operation of his’ forces might be, as this would lead toa 
direct reply, and his dispositions might not sat my own plans, whence 
discussion and argument: would ensue. Dwelling on his known 
abilities as a commander, T should assume his disp. sitions to be such 
as Lhave described. Thus will he be more likely te fillin with my 
ideas, or, at any rate, meet me half way. Beth by my manner, and 
my conversation, TP should flatter hime asa soldier; TP should praise 
the bearing of his “entourage” as well as the disetpline and courage of 
his troops, ete, ete, Tt is Himpertant that the Othcer Commanding 
Green troops should be treated by mie with deference, and as an 
equal, not as an interior, 
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Operation orders by Brigudier-General X, Commanding. BADAL 
2srd February 1900. 
1. The enemy is reported in force advancing against the KASH- 
NERA PINDA pass: hostile forces are also 
Enformasion. reported to be moving up the BAJKANDA 
pass. Green forces are co-operating with us. Their numbers are 
approximately 1,200 Intantry, 250 Horsemen, one Mountain Battery 
and two Field Batteries. Green Infantry and Horsemen and our 
Cavalry (14 squadrons) are delayiug enemy’s advance in the DIMA 
NUDDEE valley. Green Artillery is in position on the KASH- 
NERA PINDA and BAJKANDA ridge. Our main army still 
maintains its position north of NAHUN. 

2. T intend, in co-operation with Green troops, to defend the 

KASHNERA PINDA and BAJKANDA passes, 
and the ridge connecting these passes. 
3. The troops now at KASHNERA PINDA and BAJKANDA 
passes will maintain their present positions under 
command respectively of Lieut.-Colonel A. and 
Lieut.-Colonel B. 


The Reserve now at BADAL will move as follows :— 

4 No. 3 Battalion to KASHNERA PINDA pass. 

4 No. 4 Battalion to BAJKANDA pass. 

Each half Battalion will be accompanied by its proper proportion 
of obligatory transport. 


Intention. 


Dispositions. 


1 Field T f Cavalr 1 : 
j NG 3 Brain Caey \ To remain at BADAL ready 
} No. 4 Battalion Jto move on receipt of orders. 


4, In the event of Green troops, now operating in the DIMA 

Distribution of © NUDDEE valley, being compelled to fall back 

Green troops. on our main position, they will come into line 
as follows :-— 


Infantry: four hundred men on the section NANUKANDA 
to KASHNERA PINDA pass. 

Five hundred men on the ridge connecting the KASHNERA 
PINDA and BAJKANDA passes. 

Three hundred men at peak 9,133 north of the BAJKANDA pass. 

Cavalry : will concentrate at BADAL. 

Artillery : the 2 Field Batteries are at the KASHNERA PINDA 


88, 
oe One Mountain Battery is on the ridge connecting the KASH- 
NERA PINDA and BAJKANDA passes. 

5. Such baggage of the force asisnow at BADAL will remain 
there, stacked, ready to load up and move off on 
receipt of orders. 

6. The Principal Medical Officer will 
complete medical arrangements necessary. 


Baggage. 


Medical. 
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7. The Brigade Supply and Transport Officer will forward two 
extra days’ rations for men and animals to the 
passes, to be stacked in places, which will be 
shown him by the Officers Commanding at the passes. 

8. Officers Commanding at the passes will make their own 
arrangements for the water-supply of the men 
and animals under their respective commands. 
9. All reports will be sent to the two peaks 9,598 and 9,599, on 
each of which headquarter signalling posts 
have been established. 

Copies to O.C. Units and Reserve. 
Issued at 7 A.M. 


Supplies. 


Water. 


Position of G.O.C. 


(Signed) 
Major, 


D.A.A.-G., Brigade. 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION. 
JANUARY 1906. 
References to map which will be supplied on demand. 


GENERAL IDEA. 

Punitive operations have been undertaken by the British Govern- 
ment against the MAHSUDS and DARWESH KHEL WAZIRS. 
The expeditionary force is in occupation of the two principal villages 
MAKIN and KANIGURAM. ‘The tribesmen after suffering defeat 
in several engagements have Hed to the hills and valleys to the west 
of MAKIN and KANIGURAM. The tribesmen are well armed 
with B.-L. rifles. 

SPECIAL IDEA, 

On the 10th May at MAKIN, Colonel X receives the following 
orders from the C. 8. O. Expeditionary Force :-— 

1. The enemy has arifle and ammunition factory at MAZALDIN. 

2. Colonel X will take command of the foree detailed in the 


Coy. S. and M. margin and surprise the village of MAZALDIN. 
No, $Mountain Bat- ‘The capture of the workmen and destruction 
1st Mey ssox Regt. of the manufacturing plant is of the greatest 
aoe x. = importance. 


100 Gurkha Scouts. 


3. The force will move as light as possible. 

2nd reserve ammunition will not be taken. 

Required: as Statf Officer to Colonel X— 

1. A brief appreciation of the situation, giving in conclusion an 
outline of the suggested plan of action. 

2. Acalculation of the transport required, and the length of 
column on the march. 

3. Write such orders as would be required for the execution 
of the plan on the lines suggested by you, up to the occupation of 
MAZALDIN. You may assume that the enemy’s action does not 
interfere with your plan. 


*These troops are all concentrated at MAKIN, 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the 
Secretary of the Institution, together with the sum of Re. 1, when 
they will receive a copy of the mup to which the scheme relates, 
together with all instructions, 

This competition will. close on Ist June 1906. Solutions 


received after that date will be treated as “LATE” for 
adjudication. 
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United Service Fnstitution of Fndia. 


1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1879... 
1880... 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1887... 
1888... 


1889... 
1890... 


1891... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 


1899... 
1900... 


1901... 
1902... 
1903... 


1904... 
1905.. 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS. 


Roserts, Lieut.-Col. F. S., v.c., c.B., R.a. 
Co.quuoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.a. 

Coiquuoun, Capt. J. A. S., Ba. 

Sr. Jouy, Maj. O. B. C., ru. 

Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


-Mason, Lieut. A. H., k.£. 
-Coutey, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 
-Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


Yatu, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 

Maopg, Capt. F. N., p.w. 

Youne, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded 
silver medal). 

Dorr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

Macuirg, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Con- 
tingent. 

Carvew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 

Buttock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 

Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Nevite, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 

Binauey, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Napier, Capt. G. 8. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 

Mutuaty, Maj. H., r.e. 

Cuay, Capt. C.H., 48rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

Nevius, Col. J. P. C., s.c. 

Tuurtier, Capt. H. F., pz. 

Luspock, Capt. G., R.& (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

Ranyxen, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 

Turner, Capt. H. H. F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Hamitton, Maj. W. G., v.s.o., Norfolk Regt. 

Bonp, Capt. R. F.G., r.e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

MacMonn, Maj. G. F., 0.8.0., R.F.A. 


.CockERILL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
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1889...BetL, Col. M. &., v.c., R.£. (specially awarded a gold 
medal). 
1890... YouncHusBanD, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 
1891...Sawyer, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 
Ramzan Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892...VauaHan, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Jaaaat Sinan, Havildar, 19th P. I. 
1893...Bower, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially 
awarded a gold medal). 
Fazatpap Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 
1894...0’Suuuivan, Maj. G. H. W., R.£. 
Mott Sixau, Sowar, 6th B. C. 
1895...Daviss, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 
Guyea Dyat Sinan, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896...CockeRILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Guutam Nast, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897...Swayne, Capt. E. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
SuanzaD Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 
1898... Waker, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s L. I. 
Apam Kuan, Havildar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1899...Dovetas, Capt. J. A., 2nd B. L. 
Muir Din, Naik, Bengal 8. and M. 
1900... Wineate, Capt. A. W. S., 14th B. L. 
Gerovir Sineu, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901...Burtoy, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 
Sunper Siven, Colour Havildar, 31st Burma In- 
fantry. 
1902...Ray, Capt. M. R. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 
Tivpir Boasvari, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 


1903...Maniroip, Lieut. Col. C. C., 1.8. 
Givtam Husyais, Lance-Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of 
Guides. 


1904.,..Fraser, Capt. L. D., r.¢.a. 
Mocnar Baz, Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1905... Ressick, Major F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded 
a gold medal). 
Mapuo Ray, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
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THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NORTH ITALY. 


By Lizut.Cotone, THe Hoy. E. Nogt. 
I 
CASTIGLIONE. 


There are certain districts of the earth’s surface that seem 
destined by nature to be the arena of national conflicts, the “cockpit 
of nations.” 

One such is North Italy, and especially that part of it about 
the rivers Mincio and Adige. The reasons for this are not far to 
seek: Ist the plains of the Po basin form a natural highway for 
armies moving from the east to the west of Europe or vice versd ; 
and 2nd through the Adige valley there debouches the main road 
of communication from Germany into Italy. The Brenner, less than 
5,000 feet high, is the lowest pass over the main chain of the Alps 
and was the first to be furnished with a practicable carriage road 
in the eighteenth, and a railway in the nineteenth century, and 
it is now the line by which run the Rome-Berlin trains de luce. 

Thus in this favoured region a North-and-South and an East- 
and-West line cross one another at right angles. The latter too is 
here narrowed to small dimensions, between the river Po on one side 
and the Lago di Garda, the largest of the Italian Alpine lakes, on the 
other. We are not therefore surprised to find that this region has 
been the scene of the clash of arms all through history, from the 
defeat of the Cimbri by Marius in B. C. 101 down to the last struggle 
for Italian independence in A. D. 1866. 

In connection with the former event there is what might 
be called a freak of history in the survival even to the present 
day of a community supposed to be the descendants of these 
Cimbri, who took refuge in the mountains after their defeat. 


Formerly spread over the hilly regions of the Provinces of 
° 
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Verona Vicenza and Trent, they are now almost restricted to the 
single parish of Giazza. This village lies at the head of the valley 
of the Illasi, 25 miles from Verona, and can be reached by a good 
road. The name “Cimbri” suggests a Celtic origin, but historians 
consider that the “Cimbri and Teutones” were mostly Teutonic. 
The traditions of the people are that they came about 2,000 years 
ago from the confines of Denmark; their speech, which they still 
call “Cimbro”, is decidedly Germanic. As education is now compul- 
sory and Italian is the language of the schools, it is likely that this 
linguistic fossil will soon be a thing of the past. 

Of all the wars that have been waged in this region, there is 
none more interesting than the campaigns of Napoleon in 1796-97, 
when he first displayed to the world his wonderful genius for war. 
Let us first see what brought Napoleon, or General Bonaparte as he 
then was, to this region which at that epoch belonged to the republic 
of Venice. The French revolution called forth a coalition of the monar- 
chies of Europe against the new republic, and France had to carry 
on war at sea and on all her land frontiers at the same time. On 
her south-eastern or Alpine frontier she had to face Austria supported 
by one or more of the Italian States. 

The episode in this theatre of war best known to the general 
public is probably the sicge of Toulon. This great naval base, with 
the connivance of the French royalists, had been handed over to the 
Engiish, by whom it was held in conjunction with the Spaniards, 
Neapolitans and Piedmontese, and was besieged by the French land 
forces. This siege is famous in history as having been Bonaparte’s 
first war service, as second in command and latterly in command of the 
artillery. A less well-known episode is the naval victory of the English 
off Alassio on the 14th March 1795, when Lord Hotham with 
13 ships of the line and 5 frigates besides 2 Neapolitan ships of the 
line and 2 frigates defeated Admiral Martin with 15 ships of the 
line, 6 frigates and 3 corvettes. 

After the fall of Toulon, Bonaparte served on the staff of the 
army of Italy. The war here was carried on for about three years 
without any decisive results until the French victory of Loano in 
November 1795. This left the French in possession of all the country 
up to the crests of the Alps and Apennines. Meanwhile the success 
of the French arms in the Netherlands in 1794 and the peace with 
Prussia and with Spain in 1795 made it possible to prosecute the 
war in the south-east with more vigour. 

In the early part of 1796 Bonaparte, at the age of 26, was 
appointed to the command. With an army of about 40,000 men 
and 60 guns, badly provided in every way, he was opposed to 80,000 
Austrians under Beaulieu and 20,000 Picdmontese under Colli, with 
200 guns. Bonaparte opened the campaign with characteristic energy 
by striking at the centre of his enemy's extended line, that is, at the 
point of junction of the two armies. By his first victory at 
Montenotte on the 12th April he drove in like a wedge between 
them, and then struck to the right and left, defeating the Austrians 
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at Dego on the 14th and 15th, and the Piedmontese at Millesimo on 
the 14th and Mondovi on the 22nd after which their Government 
made a separate peace, and this necessitated the withdrawal of the 
Austrians into Lombardy. 

Bonaparte now showed himself as astute in negotiation as he was 
bold in action. He inserted in the armistice with Piedmont a 
clause reserving to the French army the right to cross the Po at 
Valenza. ‘The Austrian commander, on learning this, placed his 
army in position to resist the French after their passage at this point. 
Bonaparte, however, while making demonstrations towards Valenza, 
made a forced march and crossed more than 50 miles lower down at 
Piacenza, in rear of the Austrian army, and had it not been for the 
want of bridging material by which his passage was rendered very 
slow, he would probably have cut them off before they could retire 
across the Adda. As it was he only came up with their rear guard 
on that river and then there occurred the famous fight of the Bridge 
of Lodi, which Napoleon said first made him feel that he was reserved 
for some great destiny. Here the French Grenadiers led by Bonaparte 
and Massena rushed the narrow bridge in the face of the fire of twenty 
guns. On this occasion the Austrians lost 2,000 men and 15 guns, and 
they then fell back to the Mincio. This brings us to that region 
with which it is proposed specially to deal. 

At this period Mantua on the lower Mincio was the chief 
support of the Austrian power in Italy. For along time the capital of 
the Gonzagas, it had in the beginning of the eighteenth century during 
the War of Spanish Succession passed to Austria. From Mantua to 
the Po is only about cight miles, and the country here is so low and 
swampy as to be very unfavourable for military movements, and 
consequently the passage of the Mincio has to be effected above 
Mantua, and the distance between Mantua and Peschiera at the 
south-east corner of Lake Garda is only about twenty miles. 
The river flows out of the lake a clear stream, and wends a 
winding course through low hills for about half this distance, after 
which it emerges into the plain. The chief points of pense are 
(besides Peschiera) Valeggio in the hilly district, and Goito in the 
plain where the road from Brescia to Mantua crosses. 

Bonaparte forced the passage at the former spot on the 30th 
May : there is here a very picturesque old bridge, one arch of which 
the Austrians had destroyed. This spot is exceedingly pretty, with 
the clear and eddying stream flowing between high banks. The 
ruined castle of Valeggio rises high on the left bank and here an 
Austrian battalion made a stout defence to cover the retreat. 
The Austrians abandoned Peschiera and fell back into the South 
Tyrol, up the valley of the Adige, while the French took possession 
of Verona. tt 

All this region, as already mentioned, was under the dominion of 
Venice, but that ancient and now effete republic was too weak to 
make its neutrality respected. The Venetian Government had been 
so far complacent to the Austrians as to consent to their occupation 
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of Peschiera, and in these circumstances it was not to be supposed 
that the French would be squeamish with regard to neutral territory. 

Bonaparte had already formed a design for following up his 
success by a march across the Alps to effect a junction with the 
French army of the Danube. The forces at his disposal, however, 
were quite inadequate for such an enterprise, and he felt the 
necessity of reducing Mantua before he could venture on a further 
advance. He had now only three Divisions, those of Massena, 
Augereau and Serrurier: the two latter undertook the siege of 
Mantua, while Massena covered the approaches from the Tyrol, at 
and about Rivoli, destined ere long to become so famous. 

At the little village of Roverbella a few miles north of Mantua, 
an inscription on a house tells us that it was occupied by Bonaparte 
on his way, to open the siege, early in June. During the progress 
of the siege, Bonaparte was occupied in settling affairs in rear of his 
army. This necessitated the movement of part of his forces south of 
the Po and led to some fighting of no interest. When, however, he 
had made armistices with the Governments of Naples and Rome and 
received the capitulation of the castle of Milan, he was again free to 
return to the Mincio. 

The Austrian Government set much store by Mantua, and 
detached Marshal Wurmser from the Rhine with large reinforcements 
to effect its relief. Mantua now became the pivot of the operations 
and the various efforts to save this fortress gave rise to most 
interesting and instructive movements. 

The siege was pushed with vigour, mostly with guns captured 
from the Austrians, and the place would probably have soon 
succumbed only for the appearance of Wurmser in Italy. He 
arrived in the South Tyrol in the middle of July and with the 
reinforcements that he had brought with him from Germany had 
some 60,000 men: the garrison of Mantua was probably 12,000. 
To oppose these Bonaparte had, including those engaged in the 
siege, little over 40,000. We shall see how his genius for war 
made up for this deficiency. 

To Wurmser moving from Trent on Mantua three ways lay 
open :— 

i 1st. The eastern, through the gorges of the Brenta debouch- 
ing by Bassano on Vicenza: this road besides being circuitous has 
the further disadvantage of necessitating a passage of the Adige 
below Verona where it is a formidable obstacle. 

2nd. The central, the high road down the Adige valley, 
debouching on Verona. 

3rd. The western, on the west side of the lake of Garda, not 
along the shore of the lake but through the hilly country beyond 
past the small lakes of Ledro and Idro, debouching on Brescia; this 
was not practicable for heavy artillery. 

The eastern approach was watched by Augereau’s Division on 
the lower Adige, the central by Massena’s strong Division at and 
about Rivoli, the western by a weak Division under Sauret at 
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Salo and Gavardo ; Serrurier’s Division was besieging Mantua. 
Warmser decided to move with his main body by the central road 
and to send a strong detachment (28 battalions, 17 squadrons and 
24 guns) under Quasdanovich by the western. 

Both of these bodies came in contact with the French on the 
29th July. Massena had to fall back to Pastrengo down the Adige, 
and Sauret to Desenzano at the south-west corner of Lake Garda. 
Bonaparte himself on the first news of the attack on Massena had 
hastened to Castelnuovo, a village near Peschiera: where the road 
by which Massena was retiring joins the Peschiera-Verona road. 
Here information hed him of Quasdanovich’s advance. He 
thus found himself assailed by superior forces on two lines and his 
communications threatened, or worse, for Quasdanovich had pushed 
as far as Brescia on the main road to Milan. In these circumstances 
any ordinary General would have raised the siege of Mantua and 
retreated across the Oglio or even the Po. 

Bonaparte, however, at_once saw the chance offered him, by 
the division of the enemy, of defeating each portion separately, and 
assuming that Wurmscr would move straight on his objective 
Mantua, he reckoned that this would give him time to crush 
Quasdanovich and then to turn and meet Wurmser. As he had no 
means of carrying away the siege guns, he abandoned the whole 
of them during the night of the 80th July and concentrated almost 
his whole army near the south-west corner of the lake of Garda. 

Augereau marched from Legnago to Brescia, over 60 miles, 
in two days and recovered that important town. On the afternoon 
of the 31st Quasdanovich’s advanced guard was defeated at Lonato 
and General Guyeux who had held out for two days with only one 
French battalion at Salo was relieved. On Qnasdanovich again 
advancing he was again defeated by Bonaparte at Lonato on the 
3rd August. This small town, on the high road between Brescia 
and Verona, is situated on a hill, with a lovely view over the lake 
of Garda, and commands all the surrounding country. 

Wurinser meanwhile had marched on steadily to relieve his 
no longer besieged fortress and having there heard of the mis- 
fortunes of his colleague, set out, when it was already too late, to 
stretch him a helping hand. On the same day that Bonaparte fought 
at Lonato, Augereau, returned from Brescia, had driven Wurinser's 
advanced guard from Castiglione, only five miles distant. His main 
body was still so far off as to allow Bonaparte to follow up his 
advantage and to inflict such a blow on Quasdanovich next day at 
Gavardo as to make him retreat into the Tyrol. 

A curious episode occurred on this day: Bonaparte had 
returned to Lonato with only a cavalry escort, and was summoned 
to surrender by the Austrians, of whom some two thousand of 
those dispersed in the previous day's battle, had collected together 
and were endeavouring to find their way to Wurmser's army. 
Bonaparte ordered the bandage to be removed from the eyes of the 
parlementaire who thus found himself suddenly in the presence of the 
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Commander-in-Chief. The latter expressed his indignation at being 
summoned “in the midst of his troops” and told the parlementaire 
to return at once and call upon his Chief to lay down his arms— 
which he did ! 

The day for the decisive battle had now come, and this was 
fought to the south-east of Castiglione between that town and 
Guidizzolo. Castiglione was formerly a possession of the Gonzaga 
family whose castle is still extant. Like Lonato, with which it 
1s now connected by a good cross road, it stands on the edge of 
the small hilly region lying to the south of Lake Garda on the 
Brescia—Mantua high road and between the rivers Chiese and 
Mincio. Beyond Castiglione the higt road skirts this hilly region 
keeping on the flat. The Austrian position was partly on the plain 
and partly on the hill; the left rested on the mound of Medole on the 
plain, and the right on the tower of Solferino, destined to attain 
to world-wide fame in a greater battle under another Napoleon 
more than sixty years later. 

Massena’s Division formed the left of the French army, 
Augereau’s the right, beyond whom, down in the plain, lay the 
cavalry under Kilmaine. 

After raising the siege of Mantua, that part of Serrurier’s 
Division that lay on the left bank of the Mincio had joined 
Augereau on his march to Brescia, the remainder, now commanded 
by Fiorella, had retired to the Po and then taken up a position 
covering the main line of retreat on Piacenza, and had cewae 
portion of the garrison in their pursuit. In this position they were 
within twenty miles of the field of the coming battle, and after 
making a night march they came up in the morning on the left 
rear of the Austrian army and rendered their defeat almost certain. 

A reinforcement of nearly 3,000 men had reached Brescia on 
the 83rd August, and this enabled Bonaparte to bring up two 
demi-brigades from that garrison, and these arriving in the afternoon 
carried the tower of Solferino on the Austrian right. The Austrians 
were then driven back across the Mincio and afterwards retired 
into the Tyrol, having put a fresh garrison into Mantua. The 
French resumed their former positions. Thus ended the first 
effort to relieve Mantua. 

The lessons to be learnt from this remarkable campaign are—Ist, 
the disadvantage of dividing an army by such an obstacle asa large lake; 

2nd, the advantage of a central position, enabling the same 
troops to fight two enemies in succession ; and, 

8rd, above all the greater importance of field operations than 
the capture or relief of fortresses. 

We cannot too much admire Bonaparte’s resolution to abandon 
the siege of Mantua and his rapid concentration in a position from 
which he could strike right and left. 

After his victory at Lonato on the 3rd August he was able to 
send reinforcements to Augereau engaged on the same day at 
Castiglione five miles distant, and the same troops that had defeated 
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Quasdanovich on the 3rd and 4th took part in the defeat of Wurmser 
on the 5th. 

Great as was the numerical inferiority of the French, they fought 
every action with a superior force. This is especially noticeable in 
the final battle of Castiglione, when Wurmser, deprived of Quasdano- 
vich and having had to weaken his own force by detachments to 
guard his communications, out of a total field army of 60,000 (not 
counting the garrison of Mantua) had only 25,000 in line, whereas 
Bonaparte out of a total of little over 40,000 had 35,000, that is his 
whole force except Sauret’s weak Division which had followed 
Quasdanovich, and small garrisons in Peschiera and Brescia. The 
skill with which even the remnant of the besieging Division was 
brought up for this occasion is deserving of notice, as well as the last 
reinforcement from Brescia. 

The scenes of these interesting manceuvres are easy to visit. The 
main line of railway from Milan to Venice passes through Brescia, 
Lonato, Desenzano and Peschiera. One of the steam tramways 
common in Italy runs from Brescia across the field of Castiglione to 
Mantua; another from Brescia to Salo and Gavardo. The bicycle, 
however, affords the best_ means of locomotion in this region where 
even the by-roads are quite practicable. 

More recent military operations have obliterated in this country 
the memory of these great events, and Napoleon the Great is no 
longer remembered in these scenes of his first campaigns. There 
is, however, more instruction to be drawn, and more to admire in 
the skill with which this great master foiled a superior force than 
in the less able, even if politically more important, operations of 
later times, and the names of Lonato and Castiglione will long 
remain dear to all who love to study the higher art of war. 


II 


BASSANO. 


After the failure of his first attempt to relieve Mantua in 
August 1796, Wurmser, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, had with- 
drawn his army to the neighbourhood of Trent, and on the arrival 
of a new Chief of the Staff with fresh plans from Vienna, he felt ready 
tq make a further effort. He had now at his disposal about 45,000 
men. On the former occasion he had moved by the central and 
western of the three roads open to him from Trent to Mantua; this 
time he decided to use the central and the eastern. 

The main army under his own command, about 25,000 strong, 
was to move by the circuitous eastern route through Bassano, 
Vicenza and Legnago, while a strong detachment under Davidovich, 
about 20,000, was to follow the direct road down the Adige valley. 

This plan bore a rather ominous likeness to that which had so 
signally failed only a month before, and, had Bonaparte maintained 
as then a defensive attitude, it is probable that from the central 
position of Verona he would have again crushed each fraction in 
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succession. Circumstances, however, gave a different turn to affairs 
this time. The rdéle of covering the blockade of a fortress was one that 
ill-suited the ardent temperament of Bonaparte who was longing to 
move forward into the enemy’s country and had formed a project for 
crossing the Alps and joining the French army on the Danube, or else 
of himself pushing on south of the Alps towards Trieste. With this 
object he proposed to move up the Adige and push Wurmser back into 
the high valleys of the Tyrol. 

The French army had received some reinforcements and now 
consisted of four Divisions. One of these under Vaubois lay to the 
west of Lake Garda, another under Massena in the Adige valley above 
Verona, a third, Augereau’s, was on the lower Adige, and the 
fourth, Suhuguet’s, was blockading Mantua; Sauret was on the line 
of communications. Thus three Divisions were available for the 

roposed advance, which was made just as Wurmser was beginning 
Bis new movement to relieve Mantua, and, as we should expect, this 
simultaneous move of each Commander against the other’s right flank 
led to very curious results. 

Bonaparte’s plan was to advance with one Division on each side 
of the lake, and to unite beyond it, while the third, Augereau’s, 
was to move through the hills from Verona and cover the right 
flank. It may seem at first that in so doing he was repeating the 
mistake of Wurmser in the previous campaign. The circumstances, 
however, were very different: on this occasion each of his two 
Divisions already held positions some distance up the lake, so that 
to have brought one of them back round its broad southern end would 
have wasted some days, whereas they could effect a junction round 
the narrow northern end very quickly, too quickly to allow time for 
Davidovich to act centrally against each in succession. Davidovich’s 
own Corps was scattered, and it is not so easy to concentrate 
in the confined valleys of the Tyrol as it is on the open plains 
of Lombardy. The plan was justified by the result, for the junction 
was effected on the second day, after meeting only a detachment which 
either Division alone would have been strong enough to overcome. 

The force at Bonaparte’s disposal was 32,000 or 33,000. 

The campaign opened on the 3rd September 1796. Massena 
pushed back the Austrian advanced posts at Serravalle, and Vaubois 
at the bridge of Sarca, at the head of Lake Garda, a spot of singular 
beauty where the clear and deep blue waters of the lake lie imbedded 
among high mountains. Next day, after some fighting at San Marco 
and Mori, the two Divisions joined, and further inflicted a defeat on the 
enemyat the formidable gorge of Calliano, sometimes called the “ Battle 
of Rovereto,” and the French entered Trent the following morning. 

This ancient city, so famous in history through the ecclesiastical 
council held there in the sixteenth century, is situated at the meeting 
point of important valleys and roads, and was at this time the seat 
of a Prince Bishop. Subsequently annexed to Austria, it is now the 
chief town of the Italian Tyrol, a district Italian in speech but still 
subject to the rule of the stranger. 
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Here Bonaparte learned that he had only a portion of the 
Austrian army in front of him, and that Wurmser with the main | 
body had moved on Mantua by way of Bassano, Most Generals in 
these circumstances would have fallen back by the safe and direct 
route of the Adige valley and fought a battle in the plains to cover 
the siege. Bonaparte did not hesitate in choosing a bolder course, to 
follow on the heels of Wurmser and cut him off from his remaining 
line of communication with Austria through the Friuli. 

Before starting on this new course, however, he thought well to 
further disable Davidovich, who had taken up a position at Lavis 
only a few miles north of Trent. He set out, with characteristic 
energy, the same day, and attacked and defeated him in the 
evening. On this occasion the 10th Mounted Chasseurs crossed the 
river by a ford, led by Murat, carrying foot soldiers en crowpe, thus 
repeating the exploit of the Swedish cavalry at the passage of the 
Lech in 1632. Having thus disposed of Davidovich, Bonaparte 
left Vaubois’ Division to watch him while Massena’s returned to 
Trent. 

Augereau had meanwhile descended into the valley, and, pre- 
paratory to the new movement, was directed on Levico in the 
valley of the Brenta, and now took the lead in the advance down 
that valley, closely followed by Massena. On the 7th a detachment 
of Croats were driven back from Primolano, and the French army 
bivouaced not far from the exit on to the plains. It is recorded of 
Bonaparte on this occasion that in his eagerness to secure the 
opening from the valley, he pressed on to the very front and passed 
the night in bivouac among his soldiers, one of whom gave him 
a share of his rations. 

Wurmser meanwhile had progressed as far as Vicenza and had 
pushed his advanced guard even further, but on hearing that Bona- 
parte was coming after him from Trent he turned to stand at 
Bassano. This small town is picturesquely situated at the edge 
of the plains on the rushing Brenta, over which a wooden bridge 
now stands in the place of that destroyed during the battle. He was 
attacked here on the 8th September by Bonaparte and completely 
defeated with the loss of 4,000 prisoners, 30 guns and nearly all the 
train of the army. One of his Divisions, that of Quasdanovich, was 
separated from the rest of the Corps and driven eastwards towards the 
Adriatic. With the remainder he made good his retreat on Vicenza 
which nevertheless was occupied the same evening by Massena. 

Wurmser’s position was now indeed a sorry one—completely 
separated from his right wing, and from onc Division of his own Corps, 
he had only about 14,000 men, and was cut off from all communication 
with his own country. He now resolved to make a refuge of that 
fortress to relieve which had been the whole object of his campaign ! 

Legnago was not held by the French at this moment, its small 
garrison having been recalled to aid in the defence of Verona, and 
this place afforded him a safe and easy passage over the Adige: for 

this point then he accordingly ran. Augcreau’s Division followed by 
P 
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way of Padua to prevent Wurmser from doubling back along the left 
bank of the Adige towards the Adriatic, while Massena took the more 
direct road crossing the Adige at Ronco. This passage had then, as 
indeed it has at the present day, only a ferry boat, and as few other 
boats were available the crossing occupied Massena much of the 
night of the 10th—11th September. 

The country between Legnago and Mantua, a distance of about 25 
miles, is somewhat swampy and is intersected by canals and_ streams, 
affluents of the Po. The stream nearest to Mantua is the Tione, and 
Bonaparte had sent orders to the blockading Division to destroy 
the bridges over it and to dispute the passage. Thus, on the 11th 
September, closely pursued in rear by Augereau, with Massena com- 
ing down on his right, the deep current of the Po on his left and his 
front barred by the Tione, the Austrian commanden’s position seemed 
well nigh desperate. He now however ste by two of those 
accidents which in war often upset carefully laid plans. 

From Ronco, where Bonaparte with Massena’s Division crossed 
the Adige, to Sanguinctto where he reckoned to cut Wurmser off, 
there are two roads, one direct, and the other nearer the Adige more 
circuitous. Unluckily for Bonaparte the guide led the French army 
by the latter, so that only the advanced guard came on the Austrian 
column, not at Sanguinetto, but at Cerca nearer Legnago, and they 
were brushed aside by the superior force of the enemy. 

Wurmeer had left a garrison of nearly 2,000 men in Legnago 
and these stopped Augercau’s advance. He had thus warded off 
immediate danger from both rear and right, but even so with 
the Tione held against him escape seemed still almost impossible. 
He marched all night to keep ahead of Massena who was pressing on 
with his tired troops. 

Bonaparte had ordered all the bridges over the Tione to be des- 
troyed, but, by some strange oversight or neglect, one, at Villimpenta, 
had been left standing, and by this Wurmser got across and slipped 
into Mantua on the 12th with 8,000 foot and 4,000 horse. Bonaparte’s 
chagrin at thus secing his prey escape can be easily imagined. He 
well knew, however, that Mantua was not an easy place to get out of. 
Legnago had capitulated on the 12th and Augereau advanced on the 
13th closing all chance of escape along the lower Po. 

A considerable portion of the Austrian forces was encamped 
outside the place and on Massena’s attempting to drive them in on 
the 14th a curious episode occurred: some Austrian cavalry were 
returning from Mantua where they had been to draw forage, and on 
finding their infantry hard pressed, they threw aside their bundles 
of hay, charged the French barebacked, and drove them. off. 

The following day, the 15th September, a battle was fought 
outside Mantua, known as the “Battle of St. George” from an 
outwork of that name beyond the lake. Bonaparte’s plan was to 
make false attacks on both flanks and having thus induced the enemy 
to weaken his centre to make there the real attack. His plan 
succeeded and the Austrians were driven into the fortress with a loss 
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of 2,000 men and 20 guns. Without a siege train the French could 
not really besiege the fortress, but only blockade it partially, and the 
now reinforced garrison with its numerous cavalry had ample oppor- 
tunity for issuing to collect supplies from the surrounding country. 

In this campaign we greatly admire Bonaparte’s vigour and 
rapidity of action. Massena’s Division, from the time it left 
its cantonments on the Adige to its entry into Vicenza, marched 
over 120 miles and fought five actions in six days, and this was at 
once followed by the pursuit of Wurmser and the tedious night 

assage of the Adige at Ronco. His persistence in the pursuit of 
urmser is remarkable, and shows his appreciation of the importance 
of not only defeating but of destroying the enemy’s field army. 
Wurmeer saved himself by his sacrifice of a detachment at Legnago. 

This campaign had indeed a most curious and unexpected ending. 
Wurmseer had started with 45,000 men to relieve Mantua, and he 
ended by flying for refuge into this fortress with a beaten remnant 
of 12,000, whose safety was chiefly due to a couple of accidents, and 
the cavalry horses of which were eventually used as food for the 
oe On the other hand Bonaparte, having set out with the 

ope of reaching either the Danube or Trieste, found himself far in 
rear of his starting point, with his enemy’s forces defeated indeed and 
scattered, but the remnant which he had hoped to run down safely 
ensconced in this fatal fortress which he had not the means of capturing. 

Of the four places, Mantua, Legnago, Peschiera and Verona, 
which afterwards formed the famous “ Quadrilateral,” only Mantua at 
this time was a fortress, the rest were merely walled towns, Peschiera 
indeed scarcely more than a village. They are now all connected by 
railways, and a railway and an excellent road leads up the Adige 
valley from Verona to Trent and on to Germany through Brixen. 
A branch line from this near Rovereto leads to the head of Lake 
Garda to the small town of Riva, now an Austrian garrison and a 
ee of singular beauty. Hence a good road through the mountains 
leads to Brescia passing the frontier near the head of Lake Idro, 
on the high ground above which stands the fort of Rocca D’Anto 
garrisoned by Italian Alpine troops. The passage round the head 
of Lake Garda is now blocked by an Austrian fort. This region was 
the scene of the not very successful operations of the Italian 
Volunteers in 1848 and again in 1866. 

Bassano, the scene of the battle of the 8th September, is 
connected by railway with Vicenza and Padua. From Trent through 
the valley of the Brenta there is a railway as far as the Austrian 
frontier at Tezze : thence to Bassano 23 miles there is no railway, 
but a good rvad all the way forms a pleasant and picturesque drive 
or ride for a cyclist, passing the little lake of Levico. Primolano, the 
scene of the combat of the 7th September, is just over the border on 
the Italian side. This country, which was then the battlefield of 
France and Austria and when we hear nothing of the Italians, has now 
enjoyed nearly forty years of tranquillity in the new Kingdom of Italy, 
the Tyrol still remaining to Austria. 


THE USE OF FIELD FORTIFICATION.* 


By Masor W. Ewrank, p.s.c., R. E. 


It is customary to commence a lecture on the use of Field 
Fortification with Napoleon’s words :— 

“Field fortifications are always useful, never harmful, when 
they are well understood. ” 

This has been called an axiom of war. Like many other 
axioms it is remarkably vague and carefully hedged. All that we 
can learn from it is that a thorough understanding of the subject is 
necessary, not merely to make the most advantageous use of field 
defences, but to prevent their employment being harmful. The 

ossibility of their use being harmful has been clearly recognised. It 
fe been said that battles are not won by putting men into trenches : 
that the tactical use of field fortification implies a defensive 
attitude, and therefore a surrender of all initiative to the enemy. It 
is pointed out that Napoleon won his victories by mobility and tacti- 
éal flexibility, or as Emerson said, “He conquered Europe by the 
bivouac which consisted in falling back on naked valour and disen- 
cumbering it of all aids.” 

That brilliant little campaign of General Stonewall Jackson's 
in ‘the Shenandoah Valley in the earlier part of the American Civil 
War is quoted as a case where little use was made of entrenchments ; 
where a force of between 3,000 and 4,000 men of the Confederates, 
or Southerners, kept nearly ten times their number of the enemy 
fully employed for tive months, and won several victories by hard 
marching, mobility, secrecy, and valour. 

As against these arguments we may say that circumstances of 
Napoleon’s many campaigns prevented him from being a great 
practical exponent of the utility of fortification; that as the Ameri- 
ean Civil War progressed field fortification was very largely resorted 
to, and that recent wars have added to, rather than diminished, the 
importance of the spade. We shall find that objections to the tactical 
use of field fortification are due to a lack of appreciation of just those 
very principles that it is necessary to understand. 

Fortification must be looked upon as a means to an end. That 
end is the defeat of the enemy’s forces. Let us then start with what 
may be called a bed-rock principle, applicable to strategy and 
tactics. We must so manwuvre as to be able to take the offensive 
in superior strength at the decisive point. ‘This sounds rather like 
another of those vague axioms, but when we examine it a little more 
closely, we shall find it is a broad road leading us in the right 

.direction towards our immediate object which is the question “ what 
aid will entrenchments afford ?” 


* A garrison lecture delivered at Mhow in May 1905. 
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To save repetition of words let us call— : 

(A) The decisive point, wherever it may happen to be. 

(B) The line of communications. 

(C) Any points of value by virtue of being supply depéts, har- 

bours, junctions of roads, and railways. 

(D) Any positions oceupied by portions of our troops not coming 

under the above category. 

It is obvious that if we can economise the troops required for 
B, C, and D, we shall have all the more available for A. Here we 
get aclue to a guiding principle for the use of fortification. Entrench- 
ments, by strengthening a locality, economise the number of men 
required for its defence. We must, however, guard against one error, 
the error of thinking that fortifications in themselves place the seal 
of safety on a place, even when garrisoned by an adequate garrison, 
The battle of Nanshan and the capture of Port Arthur show 
that the mere passive defence of fortifications, however strong, when 
opposed to a resolute enemy, will fail in the end. Thus if any of 
our fortifications are to be resolutely attacked we must set a time 
limit on their value as an economiser of men ; still the time so 
gained may be of the greatest value. Thus the keynote of the 
argument so far is that the fortification must be subservient to, and 
not dictate, the strategy of the campaign. 

Now carrying our bed-rock principle on to the battlefield we 
shall find the same broad principle whether the action starts from 
our point of view with attack or defence. Let us first consider it 
from the point of view of defence. Here we must digress for a 
moment to observe that there are three kinds of defence, the nature 
of the defence atfecting to some extent the tactics employed :— 

Firstly, there is what we may call the delaying, or containing 
defence such as a rear guard or flank guard might fight. Here the 
object is to merely delay the enemy, and counter-attacks will be 
rarely resorted to. Fortification, by magnifying resisting power, 
and extending the line of resistance, may aftord much aid, but unfor- 
tunately insuch actions there are rarely time and_ tools sufficient 
todo much work. However, where a scrics of positions is clearly 
marked out, something may be done by sending parties of Engineers 
back early todo what they can to prepare the next position, leaving 
a small party to carry out the final demolition of bridges after the 
rear guard has passed them. 

The second kind of defence we may call the “holding on” 
defence. An action of this sort might take place where an advanced 
guard, or advanced party, is pushed ahead to seize, and hold, some 
Important position until the main body can come up. If tools and 
time are available it is obvious that fortification will greatly assist such 
an action by possibly strengthening the flanks, enabling a wider front 
to be taken up, so entailing delay on the enemy in his attempts to 
turn the position ; or by rendering vital points in the position 
secure for a sufticient period to enable reinforcements toarrive. You 
will observe that these two actions are what may be classed as Minor 
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Tactics. Passive defence enters largely into their nature owing to 
force of circumstances, and there is less chance of that harmful use 
of fortification than in the third case about to be considered. 

We now come to the third case; where a force uses the defence 
as a direct means of inflicting defeat on the Beate We find that 
the same bed-rock principle comes in that we considered in a strate- 
gical sense, but now it takes a tactical guise. What is the decisive 
point ? and how can we direct the greatest force against that point ? 

Our position must invite, or compel, the enemy to attack us 
while we hold strong forces ready to attack him when his efforts 
have placed him at a disadvantage. The decisive point can only be 
gained by a vigorous offensive. Our superiority at the decisive 

joint can be aided by economising our troops in the defensive first 
ine, and by careful choice of the moment when we relinquish the 
attitude of defence for that of offence. As assets on our side we 
may hope for the enemy to suffer loss of men, loss of control, separa- 
tion of forces, or exposure of his line of retreat in his efforts at attack, 
These considerations light up at once the aid that fortification may 
confer on the offensive-defensive, and at the same time on the harm 
that may arise if its proper use is not understood. We are faced 
with the principle that tactics must dictate the fortification, and not 
fortification the tactics. To allow entrenchments, however strong, to 
engender the idea that their strength will effect any decisive result 
without an offensive réle elsewhere will be disastrous. Just in pro- 
portion as they contribute to the chances of success in our attack 
elsewhere so will they be usefully employed and rightly understood. 
As Sir George Clarke has said, “It will be found to be generally 
true that fortification, whether permanent, or field, whether inland, 
or on aseaboard, is of value only out of regard to the operations 
that may be carried on outside its immediate rayon.” 

We will now take the question of attack. Can the tactics of 
attack be aided by fortification? The answer will be found when 
we remember two considerations that have arisen out of the in- 
creased power of fire-arms :— 

(a) The difficulty of reconnaissance, strength of the defence 
against direct attack, and the difficulty of developing 
flank atttacks will make it necessary to secure one point 
of vantage as a stepping stone to the next. 

(b) The increased time necessary will generally prolong the 
attack over one day, so night may afford the opportu- 
nity of strengthening intermediate points to render them 
secure ayainst countecr-attacks, and to use them more 
effectively to develop covering fire. 

Now to return to our friend the bed-rock principle the same 
two questions arise in its application to the attack. What is the 
decisive point? and how are we to become superior at that point ? 
The decisive point may be one threatening the enemy's line of 
retreat, or one dominating his position, or a weak point in his 
position, 
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We must give the enemy credit for taking special measures to 
protect himself in the first two cases, and in the third case the weak 
point may not be easy to find. Whatever objective is selected for the 
main attack we must endeavour to minimise the defender’s strength 
at that point by compelling him to maintain troops elsewhere. His 
defenders at other points must be chained io their positions by our 
threatening, or even attacking, those positions. Our troops so threat- 
ening, or attacking, are making a containing attack. Here we may 
get some aid from fortification. The containing attack must be 
secure against the enemy’s counter-attacks. Wide turning move- 
ments may necessitate considerable gaps, and we must assume that 
the enemy has an ever watchful general reserve ready to assume the 
offensive should we make a mistake. If our containing attack can 
form an impenetrable screen there is more chance of our main attack 
making use of the element of surprise. Thus again we use fortifi- 
cation as a means to assist decisive effect being attained outside its 
immediate rayon. 

You will notice I said the containing attack may have to attack 
in order to effectively hold the defenders to their defences. What can 
we do to mitigate the unpleasantness of a direct attack on entrench- 
ments? Our friends the artillery supply the answer. Cover the ad- 
vance of the infantry by raining shrapnel on to the enemy’s trenches, 
and so spoil his aim up to the last moment possible, then increase 
the range so as to catch his supporting troops in rear. From this 
very important attack maxim the defenders also draw a guiding 

rinciple. Study every means of making it difficult for the attack- 
ing artillery to locate and range the trenches, and guard against any 
chance of their being enfiladed. 

Concealment becomes of the utmost importance, and even 
proximity to a conspicuous object, or to any marked accident of the 
ground may help the artillery to range. 

Let us now briefly notice a few illustrations from military 

history :— 


TALAVERA. 


After some fighting between the Spanish forces and the French 
the Spaniards joined Wellington at Talavera, and Victor, the French 
General, was reinforced by forces from Madrid. The French forces 
numbering 56,000 then assailed the allies (Spaniards and British) 
53,000 in a battle that lasted two days. 

The right of the British position was naturally the strongest, 
embracing the town and high ground. 

The Spaniards were much demoralised after a recent defeat. 
Wellington therefore posted them on the right, and rendered it 
almost unassailable with a few rough redoubts; a convent prepared 
for defence, ditches, mud walls, breastworks, and felled trees. These 
fortifications, by enabling him to hold his right with the Spaniards, 
put more British troops at his disposal for the fierce bayonet charge 
that hurled the French down the hill the second day. 
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TORRES VEDRAS. 


Wellington after fighting the battle of Talavera was threatened 
by Soult and Massena who were advancing from the north. His base 
was Lisbon. He retired from Spain into Portugal, then towards his 
base pressed by Massena whose idea was to drive him southwards 
into the sea. 

Nature had drawn the rude outline of a strong defensive posi- 
tion near Torres Vedras, the left flank resting on the sea, and the 
right on the river Tagus. Wellington’s fortifications perfected this 
defensive position. Mountains were scarped, rivers dammed, and 
inundations formed, roads for the enemy destroyed, communications 
for the defenders improved, weak points were strengthened by 
works, while cannon placed on inaccessible points commanded the 
approaches. The works were disposed so as to command, and enfilade, 
every approach, and to support each other by cross and flanking fire. 
They were formed in two lines, the two making up a total of 50 
miles. Massena’s 8rd Corps numbered about 66,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry. Wellington could only oppose these with about 48,000 
infantry, and 3,000 cavalry, of which half were untried Portuguese 
Levies. ‘ 

Wellington fought Massena in what may be called a delaying 
action at Busaco, then retired behind his double line of defences, 
his army massed, and ready to move on any point by interior com- 
munications. The French spent five months before these defences 
wasting numbers and resources, then were forced to retire from 
Portugal, closely followed, and harassed, by the army whom they 
had previously driven out of Spain. 

The lines foiled one of the ablest Generals and a veteran French 
army. Their influence on the campaign was very great, not by the 
direct infliction of defeat in their immediate rayon, but by the 
respite afforded to Wellington’s forces, at a critical time, which 
enabled him to make preparations for the future advance. 


PLEVNA—1877. 


The Russians began by underestimating their requirements and 
found themselves in a numerical inferiority in Bulgaria. Twenty 
thousand Turks repulsed 9,000 Russians in the first battle. A second 
Russian attack on the Turkish position, naturally strong, and which 
had been well entrenched in the meantime, resulted in a second 
repulse of the Russians. Their position was now critical. The question 
was,—should Osman Pasha’s victory be turned to account? The 
Turks, however, busied themselves in adding to the defences of 
Plevna. The Turkish advance hung fire. The strategical opportuni- 
ty was lost. The Roumanian army was ready to hand and the 
arrival of strong Russian reinforcements changed the situation. 

The defences of Plevna comprised closed redoubts supplemented 
by trenches with ample overhead cover. The Turks sought to 
attain the maximum amount of protection from projectiles compatible 
with the use of their rifles, and wholly irrespective of the tactical 
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limitations involved. Once settled down in these works they 
scemed to have regarded passive defence as an end, instead of a mere 
meuns to victory. 

Thence forward the fortifications of Plevna, however interesting 
from a passive-resistance point of view, lost all real importance. It 
is true they repulsed several assaults and inflicted great loss of 
life, but their existence was the direct cause of the loss of Osman’s 
whole army, which eventually had to surrender. 

It is interesting to note that the Russians learnt the necessity 
of being prepared at once to strengthen a captured position. 
Skobeletf said “ when a soldier in our army advances to the attack 
over difficult ground, especially on a hot day, he relieves himself first 
of al} of his entrenching tool. When the troops attain a position 
that they ought to hold they have no means of covering themselves 
from the enemy’s fire.” Thus in the third battle before Plevna they 
scratched the hard ground with hands, bayonets, swords, and mess 
tins, in vain. After that the men of the 16th Division carried spades 
weighing more than 5 Ibs. each from Plevna to Constantinople. 

In the American Civil War, 1861—1864, fortification was profuse- 
ly employed on both sides, a large part of the contest being a war 
of positions. Materials for extemporising defences abounded, and 
natural talent for field engineering was available. While the effect 
of these entrenched positions was to cause great slaughter of the 
assailant when he attacked them direct, and imposed slow turning 
movements, and delay, on him when he attempted to turn them, 
yet the Atlanta campaign showed that mere reliance on entrench- 
ments, unaccompanied by a vigorous offensive, may delay the enemy, 
but will do no more. The Northerners pressing forward to gain 
Atlanta turned position after position taken up by the Southerners. 

The Northern General, Sherman, made in one case, that of 
Kenesaw mountain, a direct assault, and was repulsed with a loss 
of 3,000 men, yet the Northerners eventually gained their objective. 
The use made of entrenchments in the attack was remarkable in 
this war. When the assailant found the enemy strongly entrenched, 
he entrenched a position in front of the defenders in order to 
form a barrier behind which he could move his troops to make 
the turning movement. This either resulted ina retreat of the 
defenders to another entrenched position further back, or to an 
extension of the defender’s flank. We find numerous illustrations 
of this in the campaign in the Wilderness of Virginia in 1863 and 
1864, and in the Atlanta campaign. 

The Battle of Chancellorsville affords an illustration of the 
inutility of mere entrenchments with a flank insecure. The North- 
erners entrenched a strong position with their left flank on a river. 
Their right was rather en U'uir. Lee made a containing attack, 
aided by entrenchments in front, and sent Stonewall Jackson to make 
a wide turning movement against the Northerners right flank. 
The turning movement took nearly all day to get round, but made 
its way through the thickly wooded country unperceived by the 
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Northeners and arrived in time to roll up the right of their position. 
We can find in nearly every campaign illustrations of the principles 
that have been enunciated. 

In the Franco-German war of 1870-71 both sides employed 
field defences, but while the French used them largely for passive 
defence, the Germans used them chiefly for purposes of investment. 
The Germans regarded field fortification as an expedient for 
delaying an enemy with a view to give time to bring up troops 
rather than as a specific means of obtaining a victory. The value 
of slight works against front attack was strongly asserted in this 
war, and much fighting took place for the possession of villages, 
which, when prepared for defence, proved to have considerable 
resisting power. The importance of roughly fomifying @ position 
as soon as it was captured was strongly shown, and the intimate 
connection between tactics and field defences was powerfully affirmed. 

Coming to later times we find the passive defence of Arabi 
Pasha’s entrenchments at Tel-el-Kebir, and the Mahdi’s defence of 
the Zariba at the Atbara gave little aid to the defenders. 

In the Boer war we heard a great deal of “Jims” in the shape 
of Boer trenches, bottle-shaped trenches, dummy trenches, covered 
ways and gun emplacements, but I think I am correct in saying 
that there were few, if any, instances of the Boers using entrench- 
ments as an aid to the counter-attack. 

Finally in the present war we find at the battle of the Yalu, 
Russian trenches badly placed in exposed positions in order to meet 
a frontal attack, insufficient preparations to meet the inevitable flank 
attack, and absence of the grand counter-attack that one expects 
from the scientific defence. 

The battle of Kinchau, or Nanshan, forms one of the most 
remarkable illustrations of the failure of fortifications, when not 
rightly understood ; remarkable because of the very great strength 
of the fortifications that were constructed. The neck at the narrow- 
est part of the Liaotung Peninsula was only two miles across. The 
Japanese had command of the sea to this extent that they had four 
gunboats on the west in Kinchau Bay, but the Russians had a 
gunboat in Hand Bay. For some time the Russians had been forti- 
fying a strong position across the neck to cover Dalny and Port 
Arthur. Batteries, strongly emplaced, occupied the more commanding 
ape Seventy guns were placed in fourteen batteries, and were aided 
yy eight machine guns and two field batteries of quickfirers. Redoubts, 
connected by entrenchments, were constructed to sweep the 
approaches to the position. The trenches in many cases were in tiers, 
and roofed over with timbers. The whole of the front was further 
protected by barbed wire entanglements, pits with stakes in them, 
and mines. The Russians appear to have considered the position 
so strong that they do not seem to have made arrangements for any 
counter-attack on a large scale. Their only counter-attack was to- 
wards the left of the Japanese 3rd Division. Had it been pushed 
in strength, and with determination, it might have rolled up the 
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Japanese 8rd Division, and struck the Ist Division as the latter 
recoiled several times from the fire of the Russian works. 

The Russians withstood a tremendous bombardment and re- 
pelled nine assaults, but in twelve hours the position was carried. 
The weak point was the Russian left flank. The Japanese 4th 
Division made its way along the coast and waded through the sea. 
These troops received considerable assistance from the covering fire 
of the Japanese gunboats. The position was carried at sunset with 
a loss of 4,200 out of 45,000. The Russians lost 830 out of 13,400 
and 78 guns. 

The disparity in losses of men speaks much for the protective 
qualities of the Russian works. Their loss in guns, and the fact 
that the position was carried, speaks volumes for the uselessness 
of fortification not rightly understood, when opposed to a resolute 
and skilful General with troops of valour. The General who com- 
pletely subordinates field fortification to tactical requirements 
will make the best use of this valuable auxiliary and will render 
it always useful and never harmful. 
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By Magor R. G. Burton, 94th RussELL’s INFANTRY. 
SuBsEctT. 


“ A narrative of the leading events of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 up to and 
including the 31st August 1904. with remarks on the possible future resultant changes 
in tactics ; and criticising on any leading features of strategy or tactics which have 
occurred during the campaign.” 

1. The strategy of campaigns, and in fact the whole course and 
progress of the operations of war, is so far 
dependent upon politics that no useful narrative 
of the leading events of the war in the Far East can be given without 
some account of the political situation prior to its outbreak. It is 
also necessary for a proper elucidation of the events of this contest 
arms to describe the character of the opponent nations, for human 
psychology enters largely into military science, to make some remarks 
on the armament of the contending hosts; and to describe generally 
the topographical features of the theatre of operations, for these form 
the principal factors in both strategy and _ tactics. 

2. The primary cause of war lay in the Russian advance to 
the Pacific, in the course of which that Power, 
in combination with France and Germany, had 
deprived Japan of the fruits of her victory over China in 1894, 
forcing her to give up Port Arthur, which she had occupied by right 
of conquest, and which was soon afterwards seized and fortified by 
Russia as the terminus on the Pacific Ocean of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. It was this action which caused Japan to commence at an 
early date preparations for a conflict which her statesmen regarded 
as inevitable. The danger of the situation was further accentuated 
by the Russian occupation of Manchuria, and, finally, by Russian 
aggression in Korea, where Japan had acquired material and moral 
interests, and the absorption of which into the Muscovite Empire 
would, owing to its geographical position, have constituted an 
obvious menace to the national existence of the Japanese. The 
situation became intolerable to Japan, who was, moreover, prepared 
to back by force of arms the measures demanded by diplomacy. In 
August 1903 a Japanese diplomatic note proposed the basis of an 
agreement defining the interests of the two Powers in Manchuria and 
Korea. In December the Russian Government replied in a note 
that was considered unsatisfactory in Tokio. Negotiations con- 
tinued, but were eventually broken off in February by the assump- 
tion of hostilities on the part of Japan, prior to or simultaneously 
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Political situation. 


V.B.—This essay was written in September 1904. Opinions expressed therein 
are therefore open to modification in the light of subsequent information. 
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with the despatch of an official declaration of war. The fact is that 
neither party could find a modus vivendi to meet the situation. 
The Japanese were unable to relax their demands, for reasons already 
stated; the Russian Government could not view with equanimity 
Japanese predominence in Korea, which would give them command 
over the narrow Korean Straits, and so cut the line of communica- 
tions by sea between Vladivostok and Port Arthur. That would 
interfere with Russian aspirations for the establishment of a Far 
Eastern Empire, nor could Russian prestige brook retreat at the 

- dictates of an Asiatic nation. It must be noted that we have in 
this political situation the first lesson in strategy. Japan was ready 
to enforce with adequate military force the demands of diplomacy. 
Russia had committed the error of permitting politics to outstrip 
military measures, and the march of events found her quite unpre- 
pared for the conflict. This fact was to influence the whole course of 
the war. 

3. The conflict of nations is greatly influenced by the character 

Character of the Of their Governments and institutions, and by 
combatants, the nature of the casus belli. On the part of 
the Japanese the war was entered upon with national existence, or at 
least national progress, at stake, and consequently with the full 
assent of a people whose patriotism almost amounts to fanaticism, 
and whose constitutional Government is favourable to free institu- 
tions. The Russian Government, on the contrary, being autocratic 
or rather bureaucratic, has not the sympathy of the populace, parti- 
cularly in this Far Eastern enterprise, remote from the Fatherland. 
The moral element was, in consequence, preponderant on the side of 
the Japanese, and was augmented by their alliance with Great Britain. 
The Russian army entered upon the campaign with all the stolid 
courage of the Slavonic race, but with none of that enthusiasm 
which inspired the ranks of their opponents. The second important 
strategic factor is thus deduced in the moral superiority of the 
Japanese cause and character. 

4, Numerically the opposing forces were unequal. The Rus- 
sian warships in the Far East alone, apart 
‘The opposing forces. f4 those in European waters, Beseuiel in 
number those of the Japanese. But the Tatter had more modern 
vessels, many of the Russian ships being obsolete 

CU Nery: while the personnel of the Japanese navy, which 
was modelled on that of Great Britain, was better trained in every 
respect. 

The land forces of the Czar greatly exceeded those of the 
Mikado. Russia is said to be able to put 

batamics 3,000,000 men into the field; Japan only 
500,000.* But it has to be remembered that the pe strength 
of a country depends not merely on the possession of a numerous 
fighting force, however efficient, but on the force it is able to place 


* Subsequent events seem to show that this estimate is considerably below the 
mark, 
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on the theatre of war at the decisive point and moment. In respect 
of armament and equipment the two armies were on fairly equal 
terms, but the Russian cavalry was greatly superior. Physically, 
the finer physique of the Russians was balanced by the exceptional 
activity and bodily training of their opponents, whose intelligence 
also was of a higher order. 

Another factor which influenced the campaign must not be 
forgotten. On the side of the Japanese we 
find unity of command, and concentration 
of effort towards the strategic objective. On that of the Russians— 
a dual control, the dispositions of the Commander of the Army 
being interfered with by the Viceroy of the Far East, and these 
divided councils further influenced by the Supreme Authority in 
St. Petersburg. 

5. By mutual consent China, with the exception of Manchuria, 

phy of the Was regarded as neutral territory. The theatre 

eof war. of war, therefore, resolved itself into the Korean 

Peninsula, the Province of Manchuria, and the seas that washed the 

coasts. To this may be added Vladivostok, where comparatively 
insignificant operations have taken place. 

Korea forms a Peninsula some 500 miles in length, and from 
100 to 300 in breadth, divided from Manchuria 
on its northern boundary by the Yalu river, 
a broad and shallow stream whereon the Russians had formed a 
settlement for working a timber concession. It possesses good 
harbours at Chemulpo, the port of the chief town Seoul, and at 
Chinnampo, both onthe west coast, and another at Gensan, on the 
opposite side of the Peninsula. The country is broken and moun- 
tainous throughout. The only line of rail was from Chemulpo to 
Seoul, but the Japanese laid down a light railway from Seoul to 
Fusan, a port on the extreme south, and only 100 miles from the 
Japanese coast, at an early stage of the war. From Seoul a road 
runs northward through Ping Yang to Wiju, across the Yalu through 
Antung, and from thence by way of Feng-hwan-cheng over the 
Motien Pass to Liao-yang. 

Bounded by the Amur and Ussuri rivers on the north-east, 
Manchuria stretches for a thousand miles into 
the heart of Asia, Mongolia lying beyond its 
western border. To the south, between Korea and Shan-tung, it 
narrows down into the Liao-tung Peninsula, at the extremity of 
which, on the smaller Kwang-tung Peninsula, the Russians had made 
the fortified naval base of Port Arthur, and the fine town and harbour 
of Dalny. Northern Manchuria is watered by the Sungari river, and 
the southern region by the Liao-ho, a tributary of which the Taitse 
flows to the west just north of Liao-yang. Through this vast territory, 
which is characterised by a succession of mountain ranges, offshoots 
from the main chain which runs from south-west to north-east, the 
Russians have constructed the extension of the great Siberian 
Railway, through Harbin—where a branch goes off to Vladivostok— 
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Mukden, Liao-yang, Tashichao—where there is a branch to Niuchwang 
—to Port Arthur and Dalny. The climate of the whole of this region 
is extreme—almost arctic in winter and tropical in summer,—whilst 
the rains of July and early August render military operations most 
difficult at that season of the year. 

6. Some features of the situation have been presented in the 
foregoing remarks. “The secret of war,” said 
Naopleon, “lies in communications,” and a glance 
at the map will show the immense advantage the Japanese had in 
their insular position and proximity to the scene of operations, 
particularly if they could secure command of the sea. Their base 
of operations was within a few hours’ steam of the theatre of war, 
to which the Russians had but a single line of rail 5,000 miles in 
length, broken at one point by Lake Baikal, and threatened through- 
out its length in Manchuria by bands of Chunchus robbers. The 
Japanese were favoured by similarity of race with the people of the 
mainland, and by their practical knowledge of the field of operations 
gained in the war with China in 1894. The nature of the theatre 
of war gave the Russians little opportunity for utilising their 
superiority in the mounted arm. € 

The main Russian fleet was at Port Arthur with a detachment at 
Chemulpo, and they had a smaller fleet at Vladivostok. The Japanese 
fleet was mainly concentrated inthe Korean Straits. The Japanese 
army had been mobilised, and it is said that 250,000 men stood ready 
to take the field. Some few troops were at Fusan and Masampho, and 
en route to Seoul. With regard to the Russian army, it is very difficult 
to give any reliable details. The advanced base of the army was at 
Harbin. Other forces were at Niuchwang and on the Yalu, whence 
some 4,000 men had advanced into Korea. There was a large force 
at Port Arthur, which was deemed impregnable, and Vladivostok was 
occupied. The slender line of communications, on which alone 
Russia had to depend if she lost command of the sea, absorbed a 
great number of men. Its length rendered difficult the reinforcement 
and supply of an army in the field. It will be seen, then, that the 
Russians were scattered and unprepared for war; they were exposed 
to attack at Port Arthur, and they had a long line to defend. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, were able to concentrate all their 
forces by sea against the Russian fleet, and, having gained command 
of that element, to land at any point they chose to select. 

7. History abounds in instances of the commencement of 
hostilities without declaration of war, and in 
no war has such a seizure of the initiative had 
more important results than that which began, on the night of the 
8th February 1904, with the attack on the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur. It isa signal lesson in strategy showing the necessity of 
preparedness for war; for although war had not been formally de- 
clared, diplomatic relation had been broken off, and it was obvious 
that hostilities might break out at any moment. The Russians, then, 
should have been at least tactically ready for the event. 


Strategic situation. 


The outbreak of 
war. 
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8. On the 8th February the Russian fleet was lying at the 
Attack onthe Rus- ¢Ntrance to the harbour of Port Arthur, ap- 
sian fleet. parently unconscious of danger. Shortly be- 
fore midnight four Japanese cruisers, the vanguard of the main fleet, 
and some torpedo-boats approached, and the latter boldly and swiftly 
attacked the Russian ships, while the cruisers opened fire from long 
range. In the course of half an hour serious damage had been 
inflicted on two battleships, the “Czarevitch” and “ Retvisan,” and 
the cruiser “ Pallada.” The Japanese then withdrew unharmed, but at 
11 next morning their fleet under Admiral Togo hove in sight, and 
put out of action the Russian battleship “ Poltava” and four cruisers. 
Thus when the action closed at 1 o’clock the Japanese had been so far 
victorious as to have gained superiority of power at sea with no loss 
to themselves. An important tactical lesson is indicated here in 
the damage that can be inflicted on a large fleet surprised by a few 
torpedo-boats. 

9. The scene may now be shifted to Korea, where, simul- 
taneously with the event above narrated, a 
force of 3,000 Japanese infantry landed on the 
8th February, under cover of a small squadron of warships. Leav- 
ing a detachment at Chemulpo, these troops marched to Seoul, 
obtaining another moral and strategical advantage by the occupa- 
tion of the Korean capital. There were at Chemulpo two Russian 
warships, the “ Varyag” and “Korietz” which were next day destroyed 
by the Japanese squadron in an action outside the harbour. These 
two ships should have been with the Russian fleet at Port Arthur 
or Vladivostok ; they served no useful purpose at Chemulpo, and 
a grave tactical error was committed in placing them there. Mean- 
while a considerable Russian force had been assembled north of 
the Yalu, and some 4,500 had crossed that river, and occupied Wiju, 
Chosan, and Anju. The main body was gradually reinforced, 
until General Sassulitch had some 15,000 men concentrated on 
the Yalu, with a base at Feng-hwan-cheng. In the meantime the 
Japanese 12th Division, which had been landed at Chemulpo, had 
been marching northward and occupied Ping-yang, while before 
the middle of March the remainder of the Ist Army, amounting 
in all to some 50,000 men under General Kuroki, had landed 
at Chinnampo, now free of ice, and at Gensan. Ping-yang thus 
formed a base, with communications with the sea on both flanks, 
for an advance to the Yalu. There is not space here to describe 
the great difficulties encountered and the skirmishes which took 

lace during the march to the Yalu. Suffice it to say that the 

ussians were pushed back, and eventually retreated across the 
river taking up an intrenched position on the northern bank ; and 
the Japanese advanced guard entered Wiju on the 4th April. 

10. The position taken up on the Yalu by the opposing forces 

Battle of Kiu-lien- Will be best understood from the accompany- 
cheng. ing map. The Manchurian bank of the river 
commanded the south bank, where, however, there was good cover. 


Events in Korea. 
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The high ground about Husan was the highest on the field of 
action. By the 20th April the two armies faced each other and 
were establishing themselves in the positions indicated. The 
Japanese concentrated for action at Wiju; the Russians extended 
along a front of 20 miles, with their main force at Kiu-lien-cheng. 
Reconnaissances ensued on both sides, and it was not until the 
26th April that the Japanese commenced active operations for 
forcing the passage of the Yalu. The battle resolved itself into two 
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distinct phases—{i) the operations from 26th to 30th April prelimi- 
nary to (ii) the final assault on the Russian position on Ist May. 
Obviously the Tiger Hill was the tactical key to the position, 
although the Russians do not appear to have realised its impor- 
tance, for it was weakly held by infantry. The Japanese made 
demonstrations along the whole front, to deceive the enemy as to 
the real point of attack, and occupied the islands in the river, 
driving the Russian advanced posts back upon the main position, 
assisted by their gunboats, which were able to ascend the river 
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as far as Antushan. Their artillery was concentrated where fire 
could be brought to bear on the main Russian position. On the 
27th they tcok the Tiger Hill, but were driven out by the Russians, 
who recccupied it on the 29th. Meanwhile bridges had been 
constructed, and on 30th April the Japanese 12th Division crossed the 
river, followed by the Guards, and again occupied the Tiger Hill. Thus 
by the night of the 3Uth the Russian left flank had been turned, and 
all was ready for an assault upon their position, for three Japanese 
Divisions were established on the Russian left. On the 30th the 
Japanese batteries, in preparation for attack, opened fire on the main 

osition, This fire, continued next day, severely shook the Russians. 
On May Ist the three Japanese Divisions advanced across the fords of 
the Ai river against the Russian left, and took the position by assault. 
The Russians with difficulty made good their retreat on Feng-hwan- 
cheng, losing many guns and ever 4,000 killed and wounded. At 
Hohmutang, 7 miles on the line of retreat, a desperate resistance was 
made by the Russian reserve, who were overwhelmed and destroyed 
or captured together with their 20 guns, As a result of this action 
a Japanese Brigade, which had been despatched, in anticipation, by 
a mountain road on 20th April across the Yalu at Changseng, was 
able to occupy Feng-hwan-cheng on 6th May without further 
resistance, the Russians retreating towards Liaoyang. 

It may appear at first sight that the Japanese should have 
attempted to turn the strategically weak right 
Russian flank, to drive them off their line of 
retreat, but obvious tactical considerations led them to attack the 
left. The Russians held on to their position too long, and would 
have suffered less had they merely fought a delaying action, They 
could not hope to defeat their enemy, who greatly out-numbered 
them, particularly in artillery. The Russians should have held the 
Tiger Hill in strength. The Japanese advanced across the Ai river in 
dense masses, and lost heavily by adopting these Teutonic tactics. 
As minor tactical points, the Japanese use of screens, erected across 
the roads to cover their movements, is noticeable, and also the pattern 
of their pontoons; these were divided into two halves, each capable 
of being used as a boat, and each half into three sections, two of 
which form a load for a pack animal. 

11. It is now time to return to naval warfare and the Liaotung 

The Liac-tung Pen- Peninsula, where important events were in 
insula. progress. In the middle of February the 
Japanese made a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to seal Port 
Arthur harbour; other attempts were made, and at length the 
entrance was partially blocked early in May. On several occasions 
Port Arthur was bombarded from the sea, and some minor naval 
engagements took place, in which the Russians were invariably 
worsted. Cne of the most noteworthy strategic features of the war, 
particularly in its early phases, was the reticence of both belligerents 
regarding taeir plans and movements, due to the strictness of the 
censorship, and the mufiling of the war correspondents, the curse of 
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modern armies. This secrecy is no new lesson, but its necessity may 
well be impressed on commanders, especially in the light of our own 
recent experience. On April 13th the Russian battleship “ Petro- 
pavlovsk,” with Admiral Makaroff on board, was blown up by a float- 
ing mine, a fate which subsequently befell the Japanese battleship 
“ Hatsuse” and other vessels, The tactical importance of such mines 
was fully proved. On receipt of the news of the forcing of the 
passage of the Yalu, the Japanese 2nd Army, under General Oku, 
which had been assembled at Chinnampo in strategic support of the 
Ist Army, was landed near Pitsewo. From thence an advance was 
made to a line of hills north of Kinchau on May 16th. It will be 
seen that a narrow neck of land lies between Kinchau and Nanshan, 
south of which the Russians held a position from shore to shore. 

12. Nanshan hill was the centre of the Russian position, which 
was greatly strengthened by field-works, mines, 
and wire entanglements, and defended b 
10,000 men. The front covered only about 2 miles, and the hill 
was commanded by Mt. 
Sampson, 6 miles to 
the east, behind which 
after a reconnaissance 
of the Russian position 
on May 21st, General 
Oku massed his 
infantry, nearly 30,000 
strong. On Nanshan 
hill, it was discovered 
by reconnaissance, the 
Russians had 78 guns 
and 10 forts; a battery 
: of heavy guns was on 
KWANG TUNG PENINSULA. their right, supported 
by a gunboat in the bay. On the morning of May 26th the battle 
opened with an artillery duel which lasted three hours, in which 
a Japanese squadron of four gunboats in Kinchau bay took part. 
The infantry in close order was then launched to the attack, but 
was beaten back time after time with heavy loss until late in 
the evening when the 4th Division, some of them wading through 
the shoals of the bay got in upon the Russian left. The other two 
Divisions surged forward, and in an hour the defenders were driven 
out, and the position was in the hands of the Japanese. They had 
lost 4,000 killed and wounded in the encounter and the Russians about 
850, as well as 68 guns and 10 machine guns. This battle has been 
adduced as an instance of the possibility of taking by frontal assault a 
fortified position, but it is doubtful if the Japanese would have beer 
srieaces fal had the gunboats not turned the Russian left, and brought 
a rear and enfilade fire upon their defences. _It was fcllowed by the 
seizure of Dalny and the effective blockade of Port Arthur on the land 
side. It exemplifies the value of sea power from a tactical point of 
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By Mason R. G. Bertos, 94th RvusseEui's INFANTRY. 
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with the despatch of an official declaration of war. The fact is that 
neither party could find a modus rirendi to mect the situation, 
The Japanese were unable to relax their demands, for reasons already 
stated; the Russian Government could not view with equanimity 
Japanese predominence in Korea, which would give them command 
over the narrow Korean Straits, and so cut the line of communica- 
tions by sea between Vladivostok and Port Arthur. That would 
interfere with Russian aspirations for the establishment of a Far 
Eastern Empire, nor could Russian prestige brook retreat at the 
. dictates of an Asiatic nation. It must be noted that we have in 
this political situation the first lesson in strategy. Japan was ready 
to enforce with adequate military force the demands of diplomacy. 
Russia had committed the error of permitting politics to outstrip 
military measures, and the march of events found her quite unpre- 
pared for the conflict. This fact was to influence the whole course of 
the war. 
3. The conflict of nations is greatly influenced by the character 
Character of the Of their Governments and institutions, and by 
combatants. the nature of the casus belli. On the part of 
the Japanese the war was entered upon with national existence, or at 
least national progress, at stake, and consequently with the full 
assent of a people whose patriotism almost amounts to fanaticism, 
and whose constitutional Government is favourable to free institu- 
tions. The Russian Government, on the contrary, being autocratic 
or rather bureaucratic, has not the sympathy of the populace, parti- 
cularly in this Far Eastern enterprise, remote from the Fatherland. 
The moral element was, in consequence, preponderant on the side of 
the Japanese, and was augmented by their alliance with Great Britain. 
The Russian army entered upon the campaign with all the stolid 
courage of the Slavonic race, but with none of that enthusiasm 
which inspired the ranks of their opponents. The secund important 
strategic factor is thus deduced in the moral superiority of the 
Japanese cause and character. 
4. Numerically the opposing forces were unequal. The Rus- 
=e A sian warships in the Far East alone, oer 
tne! from those in European waters, exceeded in 
number those of the Japanese. But the latter had more modern 
vessels, many of the Russian ships being obsolete 
while the personnel of the Japanese navy, which 
was modelled on that of Great Britain, was better trained in every 
respect, 
The land forces of the Czar greatly exceeded those of the 
Mikado. Russia is said to be able to put 
(i) Azmy. 3,000,000 men into the ficld; Japan only 
500,000. But it) has tu be remembered that the armed strength 
of a country depends not merely on the possession of a numerous 
fighting force, however efticient, but on the force it is able to place 


dd) Navy. 


© Subsequent eventa seem to sxbow that this estimate is considerably Lelow the 
mark, 
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on the theatre of war at the decisive point and moment. In respect 
of armament and equipment the two armies were on fairly eq. 
terms, but the Russian cavalry was greatly superior, Physt a 
the finer physique of the Russians was balanced by the exeeptiena 
activity and bodily training of their opponents, whose intelligence 
also was of a higher order. 

Another factor which influenced the campaign must) not tx 
forgetten, On the side of the Japanese we 
find unity of command, and coneentraty a 
of effort towards the strateyic objective. On that of the Russtans— 

a dual control, the dispositions of the Commander of the Any 
ane interfered with by the Viceroy of the Far East, and these 
divided councils further influenced by the Supreme Authority in 
St. Petersburg. 

5. By mutual consent China, with the exception of Manechursa, 

Topography of the Was regarded ay neutral territory. The theatre 
theatre of war. of war, therefore, resolved itself inte the Korea 
Peninsula, the Provinee of Manchuria, and the seas that washed) the 
coasts. ‘To this may be added Vladivostok, where comparative. + 
insignificant operations have taken place, 

Korea forms a Peninsula seme 500 miles in length, and) from 
100 ty 300 in breadth, divided trom Mancharza 
on its northern boundary by the Yalu river, 
a broad and shallow. stream whereon the Kussans had formed @ 
settlement for working ao timber concession. Tt possesses ged 
harbours at Chemulpo, the pert of the chief town Seoul, ea at 
Chinnampe, beth on the west coast, and another at Geusin on the 
opposite side of the Peninsula, ‘The country as broken and men 
tainous throughout, ‘The only dine of mal was from Chemulpe te 
Seoul, but the Japanese: laid down «a hiht: mulway from Secu. te 
Fusan, a port on the extreme seuth, and only lOO ales trem the 
Japane se coast, atoan early stage of the war. From Seoul a read 
rons nerthward through Ping Yang to Wajya, acres the Yalu three sh 
Antung, and fram thence by way of Peng hwanecheng over tre 
Motien Pass to Liae-yany 

Bounded by the Amur and Ussun myers on the north east, 
Manchuria stretehes fora thousand taoiles 
the heart of Asia, Moneta Iwarag te yond ste 
western bender. To the seuth, between Kora and Shan tung, at 
narrows down inte the Dise-tungy ninsnla, at the extremity of 
which, onthe amoaller Kwang tung Peninsala, the Russians bed net 
the fortified mavial bees ot Port Arthar. and the fine Gown and barte or 
of Painy  Nerthern Minehuna is water d be the Sunganomver and 
the seuthem regen by the Daa he, a tributary of which the Tate 
flowetethe weet just north of Liao sang Dhreash this vast terrnte ry, 
whichaecharsctened by a suecemion of tneintian mies oftsh «te 
from the tain chain whieh mune from seth west te morth east, the 
Rossare have conmsteu ted the cutension of the great Soteman 
Kalway, through Harbin—where a branch yeas off to Vlad vcetek— 
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Mukden, Liao-yang, Tashichao—where there is a branch to Niuchwang 
—to Port Arthur and Dalny. The climate of the whole of this region 
is extreme—almost arctic in winter and tropical in summer,—whilst 
the rains of July and early August render military operations most 
difticult at that season of the year. 

6. Some features of the situation have been presented in the 
foregoing remarks. “The secret of war,” said 
Naoplcon, “ lies in communications,” and a glance 
at the map will show the immense advantage the Japanese had in 
their insular position and proximity to the scene of operations, 
particularly if they could secure command of the sea. Their base 
of operations was within a few hours’ steam of the theatre of war, 
to which the Russians had but a single line of rail 5,000 miles in 
length, broken at one point by Lake Baikal, and threatened through- 
out its length in Manchuria by bands of Chunchus robbers. The 
Japanese were favoured by similarity of race with the people of the 
mainland, and by their practical knowledge of the field of operations 
gained in the war with China in 1894. The nature of the theatre 
of war gave the Russians little opportunity for utilising their 
superiority in the mounted arm. i 

The main Russian fleet was at Port Arthur with a detachment at 
Chemulpo, and they had a smaller fleet at Vladivostok. The Japanese 
fleet was mainly concentrated in the Korean Straits. The Japanese 
army had been mobilised, and it is said that 250,000 men stood ready 
to take the field. Some few troops were at Fusan and Masampho, and 
en route to Seoul, With regard tothe Russian army, it is very difficult 
to give any reliable details. The advanced base of the army was at 
Harbin. Other forces were at Niuchwang and on the Yalu, whence 
some 4,000 men had advanced into Korea. There was a large force 
at Port Arthur, which was deemed impregnable, and Vladivostok was 
occupied, The slender line of communications, on which alone 
Russia had to depend if she lost command of the sea, absorbed a 
great number of men. Its length rendered difticult the reinforcement 
and supply ofan army in the field. It will be seen, then, that the 
Russians were scattered and unprepared for war; they were exposed 
to attack at Port Arthur, and they had a long line to defend. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, were able to concentrate all their 
forces by sea against the Russian fleet, and, having gained command 
of that element, to land at any point they chose to select. 

7. History abounds in instances of the commencement of 
hostilities without declaration of war, and in 
no war has such a seizure of the initiative had 
more important results than that which began, on the night of the 
8th February 1904, with the attack on the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur. It isa signal lesson in strategy showing the necessity of 
preparedness for war; for although war had not been formally de- 
clared, diplomatic relation had been broken off, and it was obvious 
that hostilities might break out at any moment. The Russians, then, 
should have been at least tactically ready for the event. 


Strategic situation. 


The outbreak of 
war. 
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8. On the Sth February the Russian fleet) was lying at d- 
Attack onthe Rus CHtrunce to the harbour of Port) Arthur. ay 
sian feet. parently unconscious of danger, Shortly te 
fore midnight: four Japanese cruisers, the vanguard of the main fe 
and some torpedo-boats approached, and the latter boldly and seit 
attacked the Russian ships, while the cruisers opened fire frome dete 
range. In the course of half an hour serious damage had tes 
intheted on two battleships, the * Czareviteh” and Retyisen,” ast 
the ertiser * Pallada.” The Japanese then withdrew unharmed, but at 
PLnext morning their fleet ander Admiral Togo hove in sught, ard 
ait out-of action the Russian battleship * Poltava’ and four erm 
Thus when the action closed at} ovclock the Japanese had beens) far 
Victorious as to have yuined superiority of power at sea with ne baw 
to themselves. An itipertant tactical lesson is) indicated hen: ia 
the damage that can be intheted onal darge feet surprised by a 
torpedo-boats, : 

9. The scene may now be shifted to Korea, where, sites: 
taneously with the event above narmeted a 
force of 3,000 Japanese infantry landed ea + 
&th February, under cover of a sinall squadron of warships De 0 
ing a detachment at Chemulpo, these troops imarched ta Se. 
obtaining another moral and strateyieal advantage by the aa ope 
tion of the Korean capital There were at Chemulpo two Rass at 
warships, the Varyag” and “Kortetz” which were nextday dest vert 
by the Japanese squadron inan action outside the harbour Th 
two ships should have been with the Russian fleet at Port Arc 
or Viadivestoh. they served ne useful purpose at Cheniutper art 
aggrave tactical error was commotted in placing them then Mean 
while a considersbh: Russian teree had been assembled nerth 
the Yalu, and some 4500 had crossed that river, and eeenpid Wo. 
Chesino and Angas ‘The daar bedy wos gradually nanterse 
nntil General Sassubteh had seme 15,000 qnen cone ntratedd 6 
the Yalu, with a base at Feng bien cheng Tn the tneantime tt 
Japanese TP2th Division, which had been Landed at Chenmalpe bet 
been narehing nerthward and: oeenpad Ping yang while betoo 
the middle of March the remainder of the [st Army. unonnt 1 
incall te seme S000 Gaen under Genera Rareki, had lant st 
at Chinnampo, new tree of dee and at Gensan Ping vang thos 
fort d a base with cormnimnications with the sea beth ards 
for an advance te the Yalu. ‘There as net space her te deer 
the preat ditheatues encounter d and the skirmishes whi h tea 
Owe danny the merch te othe Vala Sathee it te aus thet te 
Neactinns were pushed Tack and eventn ; 
meer taking upon inti hed pesinen on the nerthem bank. ard 
the Japanes: advanced guard enter d Wig on the deh April 

10, The patton taken upon the Yau by the eppesing tenses 


Events in Korea. 
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Battio of Kie-tien,  * il be best ttede tsterad tron the aes nepeany 
ehens riage. The Manchurian tank of the meat 


commanded: the couth bank wher however there was Kesad cover 
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The high ground about Husan was the highest on the field of 
action. By the 20th April the two armies faced each other and 
were establishing themselves in the positions indicated. The 
Japanese concentrated for action at Wiju; the Russians extended 
along a front of 20 miles, with their main force at Kiu-lien-cheng. 
Reconnaissances ensued on both sides, and it was not until the 
26th April that the Japanese commenced active operations for 
forcing the passage of the Yalu. The battle resolved itself into two 


BE sctne 


it 


ROUGH SKETCH OF THE FIELD OF KIU-LIEN-CHENG. 


distinct phases—{i) the operations from 26th to 30th April prelimi- 
nary to (ii) the final assault on the Russian position on Ist May. 
Obviously the Tiger Hill was the tactical key to the position, 
although the Russians do not appear to have realised its impor- 
tance, for it was weakly held by infantry. The Japanese made 
demonstrations along the whole front, to deceive the enemy as to 
the real point of attack, and occupied the islands in the river, 
driving the Russian advanced posts back upon the main position, 
assisted by their gunboats, which were able to ascend the river 
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as far as Antushan, Their artillery was concentrated where fe 
could be brought to bear on the main Russian positiam. Ont 
27th they tesk the Tiger Ell, but were driven out by the Rois. es 
who recesupied it on the 20th. Meanwhile bridyes had tes 
constructed, andon 30th April the Japanese 12th Division eras di tor 
river, followed by the Guards, and again occupied the Tiger Hawk Bs as 
by che night of the 30th the Russian left Hank had been turmesd. arsed 
all was ready for an assiult upon their position, for three Japeare~ 
Divisions were ests ablished on the Russian left. On the jerk th 
Japanese batteries, in pre paration forattack, opened fire on the noaa 
posttion, This fire, continued next day, severely shook the Buss 7 
On May Ist the three Japanese Divisions advanced across the tunis = 
the At riveragainst the Kussian left, and took the position by aes...” 
Vhe Russians with ditheulty made good their retreat on Feng hwo: 
cheng, losing many guns and ever $000 killed and wounded At 
Hohmutang, 7 miles on the dine of retreat, a desperite resistance wae 
made by the Russian reserve, who were overwhelted and deste ved 
or captured together with their 20 jung, As acresult of this aero 
a Japanese Broyade, which had been despatched, in anticipation *y 
admountuin read on 20th April across the Yaluat) Changsena. eas 
able to occupy Feng-hwanecheng on 6th May without furchee 
resistance, the Russians retreating: towands Liaovanye, 

Ttoinay appear at first right that the Japanese shold base 
attempted to Carn the strateyieally weak ora’ 
Russian think, to drive them off ther bre of 
retreat but obvious tacteal considerations led them te attach 
Jett. The Russians held on te ther position tes dong, and wo. 
have suthred less had they merely fonght a delaying aetren.  Dnes 
could net hope te de teat “thar enemy, whe gre athe out nate be red 
them, partcubarly anartitlery. Phe Husstans should have hed tte 
Toger Hitlin strength. The dap iness advanced: aeross the Aimer sa 
dense tnassess and dest heavily by adepons these Pentemie tacts 


Zz 


Deductions 


Ascminer tactical pointe, the Japanese Use of screens, erected: ar we 
the paws tocover thor taevenents a netics vble and. 
oftheir pontoons, these were divided inte two halve 
of bong ns das a beat and each halt ante three scetions, tae of 
whieh terms a dead for a pach anual, 

V1 Teas new tine te return te maval warfare and) the Da 
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tneula progress In the uidbte ot Fibruary tte 
Japaneses toade a desperite bat uns ieesstal clnpt teow dps 
Arthur hartear, ether attompta were tad), and at length ves 


entre sowos party Peocked cary in May On sw veral areas te 


Bort: Avthoar wos Uibotded tea the ae and actne manor masa 
eh petite teak ee wn oWhih othe Roassiane were ana, my 
Worsted (Ce et the mest note wort y awtarsot the war, 


poried any an ass cary pi tse Waa ty th begets 
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consertop apd the utr of thy war cofrespendents, the cure of 
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modern armies. This secrecy is no new lesson, but its necessity may 
well be impressed on commanders, especially in the light of our own 
recent experience. On April 13th the Russian battleship “ Petro- 
pavlovsk,” with Admiral Makaroff on board, was blown up by a float- 
ai mine, a fate which subsequently befell the Japanese battleship 
“ Hatsuse” and other vessels. ‘The tactical importance of such mines 
was fully proved. On receipt of the news of the forcing of the 
passage of the Yalu, the Japanese 2nd Army, under General Oku, 
which had been assembled at Chinnampo in strategic support of the 
lst Army, was landed near Pitsewo. From thence an advance was 
made to a line of hills north of Kinchau on May 16th. It will be 
seen that a narrow neck of land lies between Kinchau and Nanshan, 
south of which the Russians held a position from shore to shore. 

12. Nanshan hill was the centre of the Russian position, which 
was greatly strengthened by field-works, mines, 
and wire entanglements, and defended b 
10,000 men. The front covered only about 2 miles, and the hill 
was cominanded by Mt. 
Sampson, 6 miles to 
the east, behind which 
after a reconnaissance 
of the Russian position 
on May 21st, General 
Oku ~—— massed __shis 
infantry, nearly 30,000 
strong. On Nanshan 
hill, it was discovered 
by reconnaissance, the 
Russians had 78 guns 
and 10 forts ; a battery 
of heavy guns was on 
their right, supported 
by a gunboat in the bay. On the morning of May 26th the battle 
opened with an artillery duel which lasted three hours, in which 
a Japanese squadron of four gunboats in Kinchau bay took part. 
The infantry in close order was then launched to the attack, but 
was beaten back time after time with heavy loss until late in 
the evening when the 4th Division, some of them wading through 
the shoals of the bay got in upon the Russian left. The other two 
Divisions surged forward, and in an hour the defenders were driven 
out, and the position was in the hands of the Japanese. They had 
lost 4,000 killed and wounded in the encounter and the Russians about 
850, as well as 68 guns and 10 machine guns. This battle has been 
adduced as an instance of the possibility of taking by frontal assault a 
fortified position, but it is doubtful if the Japanese would have been 
fisceutil had the gunboats not turned the Russian left, and brought 
a rear and enfilade fire upon their defences. _It was fcllowed by the 
seizure of Dalny and the effective blockade of Port Arthur on the land 
side. It exemplifies the value of sea power from a tactical point of 


Battle of Nanshan. 
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view, and illustrates the co-operation of land and sea forces. The Japa- 
nese gradually pushed forward towards Port Arthur and established 
a state of siege which, up to the end of August, was characterised by 
desperate and unsuccessful attempts to take the fortress by assault ; 
it is, as the place still holds out, and in the absence of an authenti- 
cated account of its progress, an operation of minor importance in this 
narrative ; but it may be remarked that it has yet to be shown that a 
modern fortress can be captured by other than regular and methodical 
measures of reduction. 

13. While the events above narrated were being enacted, 
General Kuropatkin had been receiving rein- 
forcements at Liao-yang, and had pushed for- 
ward a portion of his forces beyond the passes to the south and east 
of that place. By the end of May his troops held a general line from 
Niuchwang on the right through Haicheng to Saimatse on the left. 
Kuroki meanwhile had been engaged in strengthening his align- 
ment with Feng-hwan-cheng as his centre, while fresh forces 
landed at Takushan eventually formed a central army under General 
Nodzv, and moved northwards, keeping in touch with Kuroki 
Ae the right, and ultimately effecting a junction with Oku on the 
eft, 

14. On July 12th the Russian Vladivostok squadron made a 

Raid of the Viadi- raid across the sea of Japan, and sank some 
voatok squadron. Japanese transports, causing considerable loss 
of life. This incident, although not of importance in itself, showed 
that the sea is not safe even when apparent command of that element 
has been established, and the Japanese made a serious error in send- 
ing their transports without a guard of warships. 

15. Early in June it was decided to attempt the relief of Port 
Arthur, and for this purpose an army 30,000 
strong under General Stakelberg was assembled 
and moved down the Liao-lung Peninsula to Telissu, where it took 
up a position south of that place on high ground between Ta-fang- 
cheng (right) and Pan-chi-tao (left). Against this force General 
Oku advanced on June 12th with three columns, not less than 45,000 
strong, operating against the Russian left, centre, and right. On 
the morning of the 14th June the artillery opened fire, and next 
day a general engagement took place. The Russians offered a 
stubborn and active resistance, but were outnumbered and over- 
whelmed by superior artillery; finally they were driven back with 
heavy loss, amounting to over 4,000, while the Japanese lost 1,200 
men. No effective pursuit was carried ont which seems to show 
that the Japanese were either too exhausted, or that for some reason 
they are unable to execute a tactical pursuit. The Russian advance 
is said to have been made under orders from St. Petersburg, in 
opposition to Kuropatkin’s wishes. The attempt to relieve Port 
Arthur by such an isolated movement was hopeless. The flank was 
exposed to Kuroki’s army, the inaction of which and the failure to 
pursue alone saved the Russians from destruction. 


General situation. 


Battle of Telissu. 
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16. On the night of ae pines Russian squadron emerged 
from Port Arthur, but was engaged and driven 
Maral parte: back with loss by Admiral Tosa This attempt 
to break out of harbour was unexpected, as the Russian vessels were 
not supposed to be in a condition for active service. The action is 
chiefly noteworthy as showing the vigilant watch kept by the Japa- 
nese Admiral, who is said to have been enabled to prepare rapidly 
for action by the use of wireless telegraphy, a new tactical factor in 
war, 
17. Meanwhile General Kuroki had not been idle. Columns 
Kuroki'sadvance. Were pushed forward on the roads towards Liao- 
yang, and Saimatse was occupied, so that to- 
wards the end of the month the Japanese were prepared for a general 
advance, which was made on 26th and 27th June, when the Russians 
were driven from the passes of Motien-ling, Fen-shui-ling, and 
Ta-ling, which were occupied by the Japanese troops, which thus 
obtained command of the approaches to Liao-yang. Towards the 
middle of July the Russians made a general movement, of the nature 
of reconnaissance in force, against the passes taken in June by the 
Japanese. 
18. The Russians had been grevually Bireng nannies their forces 
before the Motien-ling, and on July 17th they 
Actions at the passes. delivered a series of attacks along the whole 
Japanese front, and particularly against the position at the above- 
named pass. At 5 a.M. they drove in the Japanese outposts and 
reached in force the high lands west of Motien-ling, but after a 
stubborn contest they were driven back, the fire of the Japanese 
guns being particularly effective. Several minor actions took 
place along the mountains at the same time; the most note- 
worthy feature of all these actions was the adoption by the 
Japanese, when attacked, of vigorous offeusive tactics. Next day 
the Japanese took the offensive of Hsihoyen, and drove the Russians 
back on Haiping after a sharp conflict. in which the Japanese casual- 
ties amounted to about 500 and the Russians 1,000. The Japanese 
adopted their usual tactics in this action, holding the Russians in 
front while they turned a flank. Their use of escalading ladders 
in ascending the heights is worthy of remark as a tactical detail. 

19. General Oku, leaving General Nogi in command of the 
Port Arthur investing force, was meanwhile 
advancing up the Liao-tung peninsula, and 
occupied Kaiping after some resistance early in July. The Russians 
made a stand at Tashichao, where, on 24th July, the Japanese were 
repulsed in an attempt to capture the Taping-Ling, but were success- 
fal in taking the position in a night attack. The Russians with- 
drew in good order, their retirement being accelerated, strategically, 
by the advance of the Takushan army on their flank. On the 25th 
the Japanese occupied Niuchwang without opposition. Thus by the 
end of July the invaders held along line from Niuchwang, which 
gave them a fresh maritime base, along the mountain chain to the 
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north-east beyond Saimatse, and all was ready for an advance 
against the true objective ofall operations of war—the main hostile 
army. On the 6th July Marshal Oyama had assumed command of 
the three armies for the pa of this operation. 
20. The close investment of Port xin by ie and land led 
to an attempt by the Russian fleet, on August 
Mevel patties: 10th, to break teouh the Japanese line, and 
join the Vladivostok squadron. A battle took place on the open sea; 
the Russians were defeated with heavy loss; some of their ships 
returned to Port Arthur, while others took refuge in neutral ports. 
The superior marksmanship of the Japanese in this battle is note- 
worthy, and proves that on sea, as on land, accuracy of fire is the 
main factor in battle. The Vladivostok squadron, which had done 
considerable damage to both Japanese and neutral shipping, was 
engaged and practically destroyed by Admiral Kamimura on August 
14th. Command of the sea was thus finally assured to the Japanese. 
21. In the absence of Japanese official reports it is not possible 
to relate in detail the progress of the siege of 
Port Arthur; its course may be outlined. On 
May 26th the Japanese took the Nanshan heights, and opened the 
way to the Kwangtung Peninsula. To the end of June the Russians 
maintained a position running from north to south across the Penin- 
sula from Wedge Head to Hsian-pin-tau, about 12 miles to the east 
of Port Arthur. Their second position still crossed the Peninsula, but 
its eouth end was 5 or 6 miles nearer to Port Arthur, at the stream 
which runs into the sea at Lun-wau-tung. Their third position ran 
from Lun-wau-tung to the Wolfsberg. The Japanese, therefore, first 
drove in their right and then their left. The third position was then 
taken, and finally on the 9th August the Japanese stormed the 
last position outside the permanent works of the fortress, on the 
hill of Takushan, about 3 miles from the west end of the inner 
harbour. 
22. The general movement against Kuropatkin’s main army 
General Japanese ‘ay be said to have commenced on the 30th 
advance. July, when Kuroki attacked two positions— 
Yang-tzu-ling and Yu-shu-ling-tzu—held by the Russians as ad- 
vance posts. The Russians retired on their main positions before 
Liao-yang after offering considerable resistance, but there is not space 
here for a description of these battles, nor of that fought by Oku at 
Tomuchan on the same day, which was followed by the Russian 
evacuation of Haicheng. The Russians were now about to make 
a determined stand on the heights south of Liao-yang. 
23. The Russian headquarters were at Liao-yang; the bare, 
recipitous hills to the south and south-east had 
ne ee Beck strongly fortified ; the place was of stra- 
tegic importance as its possession would give the ype complete 
domination over South Sranoh ania. while, being the last tactically 
strong position before Tiehling, it opened the way to Mukden. On 
August 26th, when the Japanese attacked all along the front, the 
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Russians had taken up advanced positions at Pitesu and Anping on 
the left flank, at Liandiandian in the centre, and at Anshanchan on 
the right flank. Kuroki advanced against the Russian left, and the 
armies of Nodzu and Oku against the centre and right. On the 
27th, a Japanese force made a turning movement on the left flank 
of the position at Anshanchan, the Russian right withdrew to 
Liao-yang, and the left was driven back, but retired in good order 
after a stubborn contest, and the whole army was concentrated 
on the 29th, one corps occupying a position on the right bank 
and another on the left of the Taitseho. On the 30th and 31st 
Generals Oku and Nodzu resumed their attacks, but were everywhere 
repulsed, the Russians making vigorous counter-attacks. Mean- 
while the main body of Kuroki’s army had crossed to the right 
bank of the Taitse-ho, and was turning the left flank of the Russian 
sition, with a view to acting against their line of communications 
inthe direction of Yentai. Thus, at the close of the 31st August, 
we find the situation to be—the Russian army tactically holding 
its own at Liao-yang against the attacks of Oku’s and Nodzu’s 
corps, but with its communications strategically threatened by 
Kuroki. In view of this latter consideration, General Kuropatkin 
decided to retire from Liao-yang, and concentrate his whole force 
in an offensive movement against Kuroki. With this object he 
commenced crossing the Taitse-ho on the night of the 31st. 

24. Many strategical and tactical points have been noted in 
the foregoing paragraphs, and both space and 

Russian Strategy. our present limited knowledge of events demand 
that the campaign should be regarded more from its broad 
strategical aspect than with a view to minor tactical details. Owin, 
to the unprepared state in which the outbreak of war found 
the Russian Government, General Kuropatkin had to gain time 
for the arrival of reinforcements. With this object in view the whole 
series of actions up to the battle of Liao-yang must be regarded 
as delaying actions, in which the Russians could hope: not to defeat 
but to delay the enemy. This object may be considered as attained 
in so far as a sufficient force had been assembled at Liao-yang to 
stem for a time the Japanese advance, and check them south of 
Mukden. The full results of Kuropatkin’s strategy were not yet 
apparent on August 31st. Some have held that Port Arthur should 
have been abandoned, but prestige demanded its retention, and 
it served a further purpose in detaining a Japanese army. 

25. The Japanese appear to have been slow in pursuit, both 
strategical and tactical, but difficulties of 
country and supply have to be considered. 
Tactically, the containing power of modern fire-arms appears to 
enhance the difficulties of ursuit. They would have done better to 
have retained, during the Mite half of August, only a sufficient 
number of troops for effective investment. For this a comparatively 
small force should have sufficed, and the remainder of the Port Arthur 
army might have turned the scale in the attempt to destroy the 
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main Russian army at Liao-yang. On August 31st, although t+ 
issue of the battle was not decided, the Japanese did net arte a 
to have a sufficient force to compass the destruction of their aater 
saries. This division of objective and force, where concentra: ¢ 
of effort was so necessary, was A strategic error, 

26. There do not appear to be any features of tactica wh ot 
affect the future, for these have net departs: 
from accepted principles, which are capal - 
of broad interpretation. The chief lesson of the war hes in the 
necessity it shows for preparedness—national, strategical and tarctica. 
Tt has shown that the bayonet is not obsolete, and it) reminds 7s 
that the human factor is pre-eminent in’ war, and that witheut t+ 
valour of the soldier all the skill of commanders, all the exan ps 
of history, all theoretical knowledge of the art of war, can avail ts 
litle on the day of battle. 


Tactics, 


i 


THE PRESENT MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY EQUIPMENT. 
By W. K. 


Before the South African war it was the custom to say that we 
had the finest artillery in the world, and it would have been rank 
heresy for anyone to have breathed a doubt on the subject. If the 
assertion is taken to refer tu the training, morale and horsing of our 
Artillery, far be it from me to contradict this flattering opinion. If, 
however, it refers to the efficiency of the whole, it will now be gener- 
ally conceded that, in Field Artillery, the French were immeasurably 
ahead of us, in that they had a gun capable of developing three times 
the fire effect of our weapon though erroneously considered by us to be 
too complicated and delicate for the stresses of actual service in the 
field. The gun with which the Mountain Artillery were expected to 
compete against modern Q.-F. Artillery was of course an absurd 
anachronisin. Firing as it did black powder, it was lacking in the 
attribute on which Mountain Artillery largely depend for safety against 
heavier ordnance, viz., “invisibility,” whilst in every other respect it 
was equally behind the times. 

That there is little necessity or opportunity for the dashin 
tactics on which the British Artillery prided themselves, and which 
they found so successful on the “Long Valley” was amply demon- 
strated by the actual war, and still more has this been established by 
the Russo-Japanese campaign. 

In the latter stages of that war the performances of the Russians 
with their 1902 model Q.-F. Gun conclusively proved the enormous 

wer of this style of weapon as compared with the older types, whilst 
it has been amply demonstrated that it must be very exceptional 
circumstances which will prevent determined men from getting their 
guns into action, however bad the country or deficient the transport. 
Desiderata of a field The most efticient gun for service in the 
gua. field is one which fires— 
(i)—the heaviest shell, 
(11}—at the quickest rate, 
(it1)—to the greatest range. 
consistent with sufficient mobility. 

In the 184-pr. Q-F. we may congratulate ourselves on having a 
weapon, which fulfils all the above conditions in a higher degree than 
the Field Gun of any other nation, 

But supposing that the latter stages of the Boer War had been 
taken as the normal campaign for which we required our Field) Artil- 
lery, should we not then have kept our 15-pr. equipment which 
possessed great mobility and indestructibility, but only moderate fire 
effect, and was well fitted to accompany rapidly moving columns 
operating against an enemy without artillery, over very difficult 
country. 

s) 
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The merest tyro would, however, at once have seen the aleur' 3 
of such a course and would have exclaimed against the obs tous me 
of subordinating the vital requirements of the country te cou; 
tively unimportant issues, 

And yet this is exactly what has been dene in the case of the 
Mountain Artillery as T propose to show, 

The choice of a Mountain Gun de ype 
Pd ee aah ea on which of the two following ts considered ty 
More Hipertant 2 — 

(4) -Are we toconsider the evisu d’ étre of our Mountain Ac 
lery in India te be the suppression of disturbances: amongst tre 
tribes Possessing great mobility but ne artille (Analogous te tte 
Boer Commando in the latter s sof the war) 4 —or 

(ii)—Are we to consider the possibility ofa war with a first © ast 
power (such ax Russia) artned with Modern Artillery and threatens < 
our existence in Tndia, and look upon (2) as of sceondary 
tance ¢ 

Asin the case of the Field Artillery, there is no getter : 
from the fact that the latter consideration and ate alone shesaed te 
considered in connection with) Mountain Artillery. In the presct 
Mountain Gun (the LO-pro Bo Lay TD propose te show that as tar as 
(2) is concerned rearmament: was a needless expense. whilst tt 
equipment in no Way answers the requirements of Cea) and thar es 
have an fact fallen between two stools, 

Lat ous assume for a moment: that Gaas the correct view 
tuke as to the nee of Mountain Art 
Fetus see to wirut extent: the 10 pr i 
sipenor te the 257 ROM OL. which preceeded at, 

(Dts mange is greater 

(ee) Dts shell in heavier. 

(rey Rate of fire slightly quicker, 

Qe) Lessanebile sinee the ammunition as heavier 

(Cr) Mone deheate ber a breech header and ther forme! 

to be dataased by ber thrown down on ite breast 


Tribal Warfare. 


NeoGeo may sectn an absuneontinge ney but antel quite masts 
it was considered an undisputed ayion by other than Mantas 
Gannerm that a breech beader was far tes adbelicate for Mourtas 
Artillery, We will retorm te this later 

Now the above comparison shows that the TO pris superior 27 


fire etheet bates de eaten suey bess neta) thom the 
KOM Lo whieh at re piace Po considering operat ons ae 


frontier toibes where the ethetet Anticon as dion taoral tha a tea 
these tay be sa dte men dy deviance each ether Phe adv antias 

stnokeless powder over bia peewee rin wartune et Chisdes tpt 
betwee very inarked cand though one cannot bat thaok oars 
Inteaduetion of the LO pr was tea des te nine the 

shame Gewhtch we were pathy the use ot bck powder ans 
Atreal the corrmspembig gaan dd net qastty the evpe nse hoe 


nutaber of Battenes tn untained os likewise eqenssive for this work 
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Now let us consider conditions such as those under the second 
Real Use of Moun- heading, “/:., the invasion of India or Afghanis- 
tain Artillery. tan by Russia,—without going into details which 
are beyond the scupe of this paper, it may be taken for granted that— 

(7) the most probable point of contact with a European power 
is the frontier of India and Afghanistan ; 

(é) apart from treaty obligations it would be expedient to 
eheck any advance on the frontier of the latter ; 

(iii) even if Ficld Batteries in sutticient numbers could be 
got there, the country is such that many operations could 
only be undertaken by Mountain Artillery ; 

(ir) we should probably be inferior in numbers ; 

(r) this is best compensated for by a highly trained and well 
equipped Artillery ; 

(vi) we are, therefore, more interested in the development of 
Mountain Artillery than any nation, except possibly the 
Swiss, who have a Q.-F Mountain Gun. 

Now (as for a Field Gun) what is required is a gun. which 
combines maximum fire effet with sutticient mobility. Unfortunately 
since the fire effect is only seen once a year at practice, whilst any 
defect in mobility is seen every day on parade, the peace tendency 
is always to exaggerate the importance of the latter at the expense 
of the former. It is undoubtedly due to an exalted idea of what 
“sufticient mobility” means that we owe the selection of the 10-pr. 
B. L.at a time when Q-F. Guns were in the market. Some in 
India and nearly all at Home imagine that the mountain gunner 
spends his time negotiating impossible inclines or scrambling along the 
edges of precipitous k/auds over which he dropsa mule at intervals, 

It would be just as reasonable to suppose that the Horse 
Artillery are always) galloping over nullaks killing men and horses. 
Both sometimes happen, but it is the exception rather than the 
rule, As mentioned before, until quite recently a breech loader 
for Mountain Artillery was looked upon as out of the question and 
yet no difticulties appear to have been experienced with them in 
Tibet, which is a fairly mountainous country, nor do the guns appear 
to have been thrown on their breech ends. By analogy we may go 
one step further and assume that the idea of the unsuitability of 
Q.-F. Ordnance for Mountain Artillery is as erroneous as that which 
condemned the breech loader, and considered Q.-F. Guns too delicate 
for Field Artillery, There is nothing extravagant in this, provided 
that the Officer Commanding a Mountain Battery is admitted to 
possess his fair share of common sense—enough in fact to enable 
ae to take reasonable precantions on difficult ground, even to 
carrying the more delicate loads by hand over nasty places, in the 
same way that Q.-F. Horse Artillery Batteries will presumably 
nurse their guns over bad ground. The traditions of the Mountain 
Artillery are such that the ability and willingness of the gunners 
themselves, to get their guns into action in any situation cannot 
fur one mument be doubted. 
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view, and illustrates the co-operation of land and sea forces, The Jara. 
nese gradually pnshed forward towards Port Arthur and. established 
a state of siege which, up to the end of August, was characterised by 
desperate and unsneeesstul attempts to take the fortress by assault; 
itis, as the place still holds out, and in the absence ofan anthents 
cated account of it¥ progress, an operation of minor importance in this 
narmative but itamay be remarked that it has yet to be shown that 
modern fortress can be captured by other than regular and methedical 
measures of reduction. 

13. While the events above narrated were being enacted, 
General Kuropatkin had) been recersing nin: 
foreements at Liao-yang, and had pushed fur- 
wand a pertion of his forces beyond the passes to the south and cast 
of that place By the end of May his troops held a general dine from 
Niuchwang on the right through Haicheng to Samatee onthe dat 
Kareki meanwhile had been engaged ino strengthening his alin: 
ment with Feng hwanecheny as his centre, while fresh fones 
landed at Takushon eventually formed) a central army under General 
Nedsu, and ineved northwards, keeping an teuch with) Rurekt 


on the myht, and ultimately eftecting a junetion with Oku on the 
left, 


General eituation 


14. On July D2th the Russian) Viadivestek squadron made 
Maid ef the Viaaie ord across the sea of Japan, and sank sine 
vostok squadron. Dapeanese tlansperta, causing considerable le 
ofhte This inedent. although net ot inipertance in its it, showed 
that the seas net safe even when apparent command of that element 
has been established, and the Japanese qiade a sccous error in seid: 
Ing ther transports withent a yard of warships 
V5 Barly an June at was deeded te attempt the ndlief of Post 
Atthir, and fer this purpese ancarmy Go uC0 
strong under General Stukelbeng was assanbed 
and moved down the Liwling Peninsula te Teliesu, where it tak 
Up A pesition senth of that plee on high ground between Da tang: 
cheng Gaychty and Panehi tag lett, Ayaust thie forse Genera 
Oku advanced on June P2th with those ecditmns oth ss than #0060 
strong. operating ayonet the Rassnan dettoecntr and right Oo 
the merge otthe bbeh Jane the artiders opened tire, and neat 
dav nw gener eneient Gok | 


Battle of Teliseu. 


‘ hae The Rasssane otto red 
stubborn and active mesietanee hat were onttenobe red and ovet- 


whetaed by superorars ony fine y they were driven back wih 
heavy tess) amoantin gs teeter $000 whoo the Papanes: bet be 
naa reatowas eared Gat which seems to et & 
Unit the ipa se wer other ta cubist or that tar some mas 
they are unabte 


rettective 


eet a hater pe rscit The Roasstan) advan e 
raid tobe deen tede aieder ordors: trom St Peterbange 
oppeitot te Rearepathi tes wishes Pte atempt to nieve Pad 
Arthur by sa hoanasceed mevernent was bepevess The thank we 
eapedite Raurkoe army the anton ef which and the faiune W& 
pure alone saved the HMassiane from destruction 
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16. On the night of 22nd June the Russian squadron emerged 
wave basaa: from Port Arthur, but was engaged and driven 
back with loss by Admiral Togo. This attempt 
to break out of harbour was unexpected, as the Russian vessels were 
not supposed to be in a condition for active service. The action is 
chiefly noteworthy as showing the vigilant watch kept by the Japa- 
nese Admiral, who is said to have been enabled to prepare rapidly 
for action by the use of wireless telegraphy, a new tactical factor in 
war. 
17, Meanwhile General Kuroki had not been idle. Columns 
Ruroki's ad were pushed forward on the roads towards Liao- 
ang, and Saimatse was occupied, so that to- 
wards the end of the month the Japanese were prepared for a general 
advance, which was made on 26th and 27th June, when the Russians 
were driven from the passes of Motien-ling, Fen-shui-ling, and 
Ta-ling, which were occupied by the Japanese troops, which thus 
obtained command of the approaches to Liao-yang. Towards the 
middle of July the Russians made a general movement, of the nature 
of reconnaissance in force, against the passes taken in June by the 
Japanese. 
18. The Russians had been gradually strengthening their forces 
before the Motien-ing, and on July 17th they 
Actions at the passes, delivered a series of attacks along the whole 
Japanese front, and particularly against the position at the above- 
named pass. At 5 a.M. they drove in the Japanese outposts and 
reached in force the high lands west of Motien-ling, but after a 
stubborn contest they were driven back, the fire of the Japanese 
guns being particularly effective. Several minor actions took 
place along the mountains at the same time; the most note- 
worthy feature of all these actions was the adoption by the 
Japanese, when attacked, of vigorous offensive tactics. Next day 
the Japanese took the offensive of Hsihoyen, and drove the Russians 
back on Haiping after a sharp conflict in which the Japanese casnal- 
ties amounted to about 500 and the Russians 1,000. The Japanese 
adopted their usual tactics in this action, holding the Russians in 
front while they turned a flank. Their use of escalading ladders 
in ascending the heights is worthy of remark as a tactical detail. 
19. General Oku, leaving General Nogi in command of the 
Oxu's ad: Port Arthur investing force, was | meanwhile 
advancing up the Liao-tung peninsula, and 
occupied Kaiping after some resistance early in July. The Russians 
made a stand at Tashichao, where, on 24th July, the Japanese were 
repulsed in an attempt to capture the Taping-Ling, but were success- 
ful in taking the position in a night attack. The Russians with- 
drew in good order, their retirement being accelerated, strategically, 
by the advance of the Takushan army on their flank. On the 25th 
the Japanese occupied Niuchwang without opposition. Thus by the 
end of July the invaders held along line from Niuchwang, which 
gave them a fresh maritime base, along the mountain chain to the 
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north-east beyond Saimatse, and all was ready for an advance 
against the true objective ofall operations of war—the main hostile 
army. On the 6th July Marshal Oyama had assumed command of 
the three armies for the direction of this operation. 
20. The close investment of Port Arthur by sea and land led 
to an attempt by the Russian fleet, on August 
Nevelneee 10th, to eal hiugl the Japanese line, and 
join the Vladivostok squadron. A battle took place on the open sea; 
the Russians were defeated with heavy loss; some of their ships 
returned to Port Arthur, while others took refuge in neutral ports. 
The superior marksmanship of the Japanese in this battle is _note- 
worthy, and proves that on sea, as on land, accuracy of fire is the 
main factor in battle. The Vladivostok squadron, which had done 
considerable damage to both Japanese and neutral shipping, was 
engaged and practically destroyed by Admiral Kamimura on August 
14th. Command of the sea was thus finally assured to the Japanese. 
21. In the absence of Japanese official reports it is not pussible 
to relate in detail the progress of the siege of 
Port Arthur, Port Arthur; its course may be outlined. On 
May 26th the Japanese took the Nanshan heights, and opened the 
way to the Kwangtung Peninsula. To the end of June the Russians 
maintained a position running from north to south across the Penin- 
sula from Wedge Head to Hsian-pin-tau, about 12 miles to the east 
of Port Arthur. Their second position still crossed the Peninsula, but 
its eouth end was 5 or 6 miles nearer to Port Arthur, at the stream 
which runs into the sea at Lun-wau-tung. Their third position ran 
from Lun-wau-tung to the Wolfsberg. The Japanese, therefore, first 
drove in their right and then their left. The third position was then 
taken, and finally on the 9th August the Japanese stormed the 
last position outside the permanent works of the fortress, on the 
hill of Takushan, about 3 miles from the west end of the inner 
harbour. 
22. The general movement against Kuropatkin’s main army 
General Japanese ‘™ay be said to have commenced on the 30th 
advance. July, when Kuroki attacked two positions— 
Yang-tzu-ling and Yu-shu-ling-tzu—held by the Russians as ad- 
vance posts. The Russians retired on their main positions before 
Liao-yang after offering considerable resistance, but there is not space 
here for a description of these battles, nor of that fought by Oku at 
Tomuchan on the same day, which was followed by the Russian 
evacuation of Haicheng. The Russians were now about to make 
a determined stand on the heights south of Liao-yang. 
23. The Russian headquarters were at Liao-yang: the bare, 
recipitous hills to the south and south-east had 
aan eheenetans ben strongly fortified ; the place was of stra- 
tegic importance as its possession would give the Japanese complete 
domination over South Manchuria, while, being the last. tactically 
strong position before Tiehling, it opened the way to Mukden. On 
August 26th, when the Japanese attacked all along the front, the 
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Russians had taken up advanced positions at Pitesu and Anping on 
the left flank, at Liandiandian in the centre, and at Anshanchan on 
the right flank. Kuroki advanced against the Russian left, and the 
armies of Nodzu and Oku against the centre and right. On the 
27th, a Japanese force made a turning movement on the left flank 
of the position at Anshanchan, the Russian right withdrew to 
Liao-yang, and the left was driven back, but retired in good order 
after a stubborn contest, and the whole army was concentrated 
on the 29th, one corps occupying a position on the right bank 
and another on the left of the Taitseho. On the 30th and 31st 
Generals Oku and Nodzu resumed their attacks, but were everywhere 
repulsed, the Russians making vigorous counter-attacks. Mean- 
while the main body of Kuroki’s army had crossed to the right 
bank of the Taitse-ho, and was turning the left flank of the Russian 
position, with a view to acting against their line of communications 
in the direction of Yentai. Thus, at the close of the 31st August, 
we find the situation to be—the Russian army tactically holding 
its own at Liao-yang against the attacks of Oku’s and Nodzu’s 
corps, but with its communications strategically threatened by 
Kuroki. In view of this latter consideration, General Kuropatkin 
decided to retire from Liao-yang, and concentrate his whole force 
in an offensive movement against Kuroki. With this object he 
commenced crossing the Taitse-ho on the night of the 31st. 
24. Many strategical and tactical points have been noted in 

the foregoing paragraphs, and both space and 

Russian Strategy. Gur present limited knowledge of events demand 
that the campaign should be regarded more from its broad 
strategical aspect than with a view to minor tactical details. Owin 
to the apes pare state in which the outbreak of war foun 
the Russian Government, General Kuropatkin had to gain time 
for the arrival of reinforcements. With this object in view the whole 
series of actions up to the battle of aoe eng must be regarded 
as delaying actions, in which the Russians could hope: not to defeat 
but to delay the enemy. This object may be considered as attained 
in so far as a sufficient force had been assembled at Liao-yang to 
stem for a time the Japanese advance, and check them south of 
Mukden. The full results of Kuropatkin’s strategy were not yet 
apparent on August 31st. Some have held that Port Arthur should 
have been abandoned, but prestige demanded its retention, and 
it served a further purpose in detaining a Japanese army. 

25. The Japanese appear to have been slow in pursuit, both 

strategical and tactical, but difficulties of 

Japanese Strategy. country and supply have to be considered. 
Tactically, the containing power of modern fire-arms appears to 
enhance the difficulties of pursuit. They would have done better to 
have retained, during the latter half of August, only a sufficient 
number of troops for effective investment. For this a comparatively 
small force should have sufficed, and the remainder of the Port Arthur 
army might have turned the scale in the attempt to destroy the 
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main Russian army at Liao-yang. On August 31st, although the 
issue of the battle was not decided, the Japanese did not appear 
to have a sufficient force to compass the destruction of their i 
saries. This division of objective and force, where concentration 
of effort was so necessary, was a strategic error. 
26. There do not appear to be any features of tactics which 
affect the future, for these have not departed 
Seescarns from accepted principles, which are capable 
of broad interpretation. The chief lesson of the war lies in the 
necessity it shows for preparedness—national, strategical and tactical. 
It has Ht that the bayonet is not obsolete, and it reminds us 
that the human factor is pre-eminent in war, and that without the 
valour of the soldier all the skill of commanders, all the examples 
of history, all theoretical knowledge of the art of war, can avail but 
little on the day of battle. 


THE PRESENT MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY EQUIPMENT. 
By W. K. 


Before the South African war it was the custom to say that we 
had the finest artillery in the world, and it would have been rank 
heresy for anyone to have breathed a doubt on the subject. If the 
assertion is taken to refer to the training, morale and horsing of our 
Artillery, far be it from me to contradict this flattering opinion. If, 
however, it refers to the efficiency of the whole, it will now be gener- 
ally conceded that, in Field Artillery, the French were immeasurably 
ahead of us, in that they had a gun capable of oases aes three times 
the fire effect of our weapon though erroneously considered by us to be 
too complicated and delicate for the stresses of actual service in the 
field. The gun with which the Mountain Artillery were expected to 
compete against modern Q.-F. Artillery was of course an absurd 
anachronism. Firing as it did black powder, it was lacking in the 
attribute on which Mountain Artillery largely depend for safety against 
heavier ordnance, viz., “ invisibility,” whilst in every other respect it 
was equally behind the times. 

That there is little necessity or opportunity for the dashin, 
tactics on which the British Artillery prided themselves, and whic 
they found so successful on the “Long Valley” was amply demon- 
strated by the actual war, and still more has this been established by 
the Russo-Japanese campaign. 

In the latter stages of that war the performances of the Russians 
with their 1902 model Q.-F. Gun conclusively Loa the enormous 

wer of this style of weapon as compared with the older types, whilst 
it has been amply demonstrated that it must be very exceptional 
circumstances which will prevent determined men from getting their 
guns into action, however bad the country or deficient the transport. 
Desiderata of a field The most efficient gun for service in the 
field is one which fires— 
(i)—the heaviest shell, 
(11)—at the quickest rate, 
(iti) to the greatest range. 
consistent with sufficient mobility. 

In the 18}-pr. Q.-F. we may congratulate ourselves on having a 
weapon, which fulfils all the above conditions in a higher degree than 
the Wield Gun of any other nation. 

But supposing that the latter stages of the Boer War had been 
taken as the normal campaign for which we required our Field Artil- 
lery, should we not then have kept our 15-pr. equipment which 
possessed great mobility and indestructibility, but only moderate fire 
effect, and was well fitted to accompany rapidly moving columns 
operating against an enemy without artillery, over very difficult 
country. 
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The merest tyro would, however, at once have seen the absurdity 
of such a course and would have exclaimed against the obvious mistake 
of subordinating the vital requirements of the country to compara- 
tively unimportant issues. 

‘And yet this is exactly what has been done in the case of the 
Mountain Artillery as I propose to show. 

The choice of a Mountain Gun depends 
toe mens on which of the two following is considered the 
more important :— 

(i)—Are we to consider the raison ’ étre of our Mountain Artil- 
lery in India to be the suppression of disturbances amongst frontier 
tribes possessing great mubility but no artillery. (Analogous to the 
Boer Commando in the latter stages of the war) ?—or 

(ii)—Are we to consider the possibility of a war with a first class 
power (such as Russia) armed with Modern Artillery and threatening 
our existence in India, and look upon (7) as of secondary impor- 
tance ? 

As in the case of the Field Artillery, there is no getting away 
from the fact that the latter consideration and it alone should be 
considered in connection with Mountain Artillery. In the present 
Mountain Gun (the 10-pr. B. L.) I propose to show that as far as 
(i) is concerned rearmament was a needless expense, whilst this 
equipment in no way answers the requirements of (/i) and that we 
have in fact fallen between two stools. 

Let us assume for a moment that (i) is the correct view to 
take as to the use of Mountain Artillery and 
let us see to what extent the 10-pr. B. L. is 
s:perior to the 2°5” R. M. L. which preceded it. 

(i)—Its range is greater. 

(ii)—Its shell is heavier. 

(iii)—Rate of fire slightly quicker. 

(iv)—Less mobile since the ammunition is heavier. 

(v)—More delicate being a breech loader, and therefore liable 
to be damaged by being thrown-down on its breech. 

No.(v) may seem an absurd contingency, but until quite recently 
it was considered an undisputed axiom by other than Mountain 
Gunners that a breech loader was far too delicate for Mountain 
Artillery, We will return to this later. 

Now the above comparison shows that the 10-pr. is superior in 
fire effect but more delicate and slightly less mobile than the 2°5” 
R. M. L. which it replaced. In considering operations against 
frontier tribes where the effect of Artillery is more moral than actual, 
these may be said to merely balance each other. The advantage of 
smokeless powder over black powder in wartare of this description is 
not so very marked, and though one cannot but think that the 
introduction of the 10-pr. was due toa desire to remove the open 
shame to which we were put by the use of black powder in South 
Africa, the corresponding gain did not justify the expense. The 
number of Batteries maintained is likewise excessive for this work, 
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Now let us consider conditions such as those under the second 
Real Use of Moun- heading, viz., the invasion of India or Afghanis- 
tain Artillery. tan by Russia,—without going into details which 
are beyond the scope of this paper, it may be taken for granted that— 

(2) the most probable point of contact with a European power 
is the frontier of India and Afghanistan ; 

(ii) apart from treaty obligations it would be expedient to 
check any advance on the frontier of the latter ; 

(iit) even if Field Batteries in sutticient numbers could be 
got there, the country is such that many operations could 
only be undertaken by Mountain Artillery ; 

(iv) we should probably be inferior in numbers ; 

(v) this is best compensated for by a highly trained and well 
equipped Artillery ; 

(vi) we are, therefore, more interested in the development of 
Mountain Artillery than any nation, except possibly the 
Swiss, who have a Q.-F Mountain Gun. 

Now (as for a Field Gun) what is required is a gun. which 
combines maximum fire effect with sufficient mobility. Unfortunately 
since the fire effect. is only seen once a year at practice, whilst any 
defect in mobility is seen every day on parade, the peace tendency 
is always to exaggerate the importance of the latter at the expense 
of the former. It is undoubtedly due to an exalted idea of what 
“sufficient mobility” means that we owe the selection of the 10-pr. 
B. L. at a time when Q.-F. Guns were in the market. Some in 
India and nearly all at Home imagine that the mountain gunner 
spends his time negotiating impossible inclines or scrambling along the 
edges of precipitous kiwds over which he dropsa mule at intervals, 

It would be just as reasonable to suppose that the Horse 
Artillery are always galloping over nwllahs killing men and horses. 
Both sometimes happen, but it is the exception rather than the 
rule. As mentioned before, until quite recently a breech loader 
for Mountain Artillery was looked upon as out of the question and 

et no difficulties appear to have been experienced with them in 
Tibet, which is a fairly mountainous country, nor do the guns appear 
to have been thrown on their breech ends. By analogy we may go 
one step further and assume that the idea of the unsuitability of 
Q.-F. Ordnance for Mountain Artillery is as erroneous as that which 
condemned the breech loader, and considered Q.-F. Guns too delicate 
for Field Artillery. There is nothing extravagant in this, provided 
that the Officer Commanding a Mountain Battery is admitted to 
possess his fair share of common sense—enough in fact to enable 
him to take reasonable precautions on difficult ground, even to 
carrying the more delicate loads by hand over nasty places, in the 
same way that Q.-F. Horse Artillery Batteries will presumably 
nurse their guns over bad ground. The traditions of the Mountain 
Artillery are such that the ability and willingness of the gunners 
themselves, to get their guns into action in any situation cannot 
for one moment be doubted. 
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Having gone so far let us consider the merits 
098 Bt with Moe and demerits of the 10-pr. B. L. as compared 
dern Q.-F. Equipment. with Modern Q.-F. Equipment. 

As stated before in its favour— 

(1) The power and range of the gun itself is good. 

(2) The loads are not excessive and ride fairly well. 

On the other hand— 

(1) The breech mechanism is clumsy and obsolete. 

(2) The cartridge and shell must be loaded separately which 
necessitates obturation and the carriage of ammunition in leather 
ammunition boxes which are easily damaged. 

(3) The firing is by friction tube which entails a separate 
operation and is slow and uncertain. 

(4) The gun recoils violently, is difficult to keep in position 
in a cramped space, entails much fatigue on the detachment in 
“running up” , requires entirely relaying after each round, and its rate 
of fire is consequently little if any faster than that of the 25” R. M. L., 
viz., about two rounds a minute where accurate laying is required. 

(5) Every load has its own special saddle, and each of these saddles 
must have a duplicate for relief purposes. Consider what this means 
in a rear guard action. The Battery Commander must either risk 
losing portions of his guns or having to bring them off by hand, or he 
must keep relief mules. He has five or six kinds of saddles, so he must 
keep at the least about 12 mules, and even then he may have 
three carriage mules shot, say, when with 10 mules at hand, he can- 
not put the third carriage on to any of them, and must change the 
saddle, which takes time and might be fatal. In addition all these 
extra mules increase the target he offers, and tend to block up the 
road, when it is most important that it should be clear. 

(6) The gun has no shield, and in mountain warfare, where it 
is comparatively easy for Infantry to get up unseen to close range, 
it would be quickly put out of action by modern rifle fire. What 
sort of a chance it would have against a shielded gun, absolutely 
protected from shrapnel fire, may be left to the imagination. 

(7) The trajectory of the gun is flat and renders firing from be- 
hind cover, the only position it could safely occupy, somewhat difficult. 

(8) Its shell is lighter than that of any of the Q.-F. guns now 
to be described. 

These are— 

(I)—The Vickers Maxim. 
(II)—The Ehrhardt. 
(III)—The Krupp. 

The Vickers Maxim is in one piece which is only about half the 
weight of the 10-pr. B.L. Though this is to a 
certain extent compensated for by recoil buffers 
enabling a high pressure chamber to be used, still its range is very 
much less than that of the 10-pr. B. L.; on the other hand, it fires 
a 1241b. shell, and being much steadier a better rate of fire can be 
maintained. 


The Vickers Maxim. 
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Still inasmuch as it is not a long recoil gun and is not abso- 
lutely steady, a certain amount of relaying is necessary, and it cannot 
be looked upon asa quick-firer, and therefore does not meet our 
requirements for re-arming the Mountain Artillery. 

It is, however, superior to the 10-pr. B. L. in many points, 
notably, — 

(2)—Single motion breech mechanism. 
(21)—Percussion firing. 
(vit) —Fixed ammunition and excellent means of carrying the 


same. 

(iv)—A saddle capable of carrying any kind of load. 

The gun has been used by us successfully in Africa and Egypt 
and by the Americans in the Philippines. These latter subjected it 
to the roughest usage from which it emerged triumphant. It was, 
however, considered too delicate for our Mountain Artillery. 

Owing to a bolt in the cradle all the loads are carried high 
which makes them a trifle unsteady but no doubt this could be modi- 
fied, and it in no way detracts from the soundness of the principle. 
These guns were dragged long distances by the Americans in bad 
country, a procedure looked upon with disfavour by us, but which will 
be dealt with later. 

The Ehrhardt Q.-F. Mountain Gun is an absolutely satisfactory 
weapon. Being quite steady in action, a rate 
of 10 to 13 rounds a minute can be maintained 
without difficulty. It is, however, alight gun, being about 240 Ibs. in 
weight against the 400 lbs. of the 10-pr. B. L., and its range is con- 
sequently very considerably less. The great difficulty in a Q.-F. 
Mountain Gun of getting a sufficiently long trail which will still go 
on a mule, has been overcome, by having one which folds up for 
travelling. At its own ranges one of these guns is probably more 
than equal to three of our guns, whilst having a shield it is proof 
against rifle fire. 

The Krupp Q.-F. Mountain Gun isa gun similar in power to the 
Ehrhardt though the details of construction, 
into which it is not proposed to enter, differ 
considerably. The main point is that it is a satisfactory Q.-F. gun, 
absolutely rigid in action, and as such has been adopted by the Swiss 
Government, who consider it more than equal to three of their former 
type of gun. 

Now the problem before a designer of a Q.-F. Mountain Gun is 
very similar to that which confronted the producers of the 184-pr. 
Q.-F. field gun. Though this is a matter which more concerns the 
expert, there should be no difficulty in building a gun and carriage, 
or in possibly adapting the 10-pr. B, L. so as to have a gun with— 

(i) The ballistics of the 10-pr. B. L. 
(ii) The Krupp recoil arrangements. 

(vit) The Ehrhardt folding, or the Krupp jointed trail. 

(iv) The Vickers Maxim breech mechanism and firing arrange- 

ments. 


The Ehrhardt Gun. 


The Krupp. 
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(v) The Vickers Maxim system of carrying ammunition. 
(vi) A universal pattern ordnance saddle. 
(vit) Adetachable shield which might be left behind when 
fighting frontier tribes. 4 
Of all these points the attachment of a jointed gun to a cradle 
is the only one presenting any difticulty. 
Such a gun would be superior to any mountain gun now existing 
and would more than treble the efficiency of the mountain artillery. 
Although the addition of a shield to a mountain gun has not 
the same advantage as in the case of a field gun, 
since without the armoured caisson the am- 
munition numbers must be more or less exposed, still this can be 
minimised by digging shell recesses and pits close to the side of 
the gun, and against modern rifle fire it should certainly be added. 
Whether it is worth while to carry it when operating against hill 
tribes is open to doubt. 
The great difficulty with Q-F. guns is the supply of ammunition 
. and more especially is this the case with moun- 
dene tain wrilleny But with a Q.-F. gun, and 
without wishing to enter in vexed question of 4 vs. 6 gun batteries, 
it is obvious that fewer guns will do the same work, and that  there- 
fore by a reduction from 6 to 4 guns a large number of mules 
would be set free for carriage of ammunition. 
There are also other ways in which a saving might be effected ; 
seneipaly the following: 
n first joining the Burma Military Police I found that an old 


Shields. 


Sikh native officer who had been in charge of 
two equally ancient 7-pr. guns for some months 
had, during that time, never taken them more than 25 yards away 
from the gun park, because, as he very justly observed, “the stones 
were apt to dent the tires.” I persunally was always given to under- 
stand that pulling mountain guns was a crime as “it wore out 
the axles.” Now one is just about as reasonable as the other. 
Since then those same 7-pr. guns have been dragged for over 
1,000 miles over all sorts of country by a pair of mules, and 
though the wheels are a trifle looser, the guns shoot no more 
inaccurately than they did in the first instance, nor have the 
wheels or axles been otherwise damaged. The American experience 
with the Vickers Maxim guns in the Philippines was similar to the 
above. 

The Japancse establishments for their mountain batteries 
appear according to our standard absurdly inadequate, but they 
sufficed to enable the batteries to accompany Kuroki on his march 
through mountainous country from the Yalu tu Liaoyang where they 
did excellent service. The reason of this was that they travelled with 
the guns in draught wherever possible, and there is no doubt that an 
immense economy in mule flesh is ettucted by this very simple means. 

Even if the present large establishment of mules plus the 
addition for quick-firing gun ammunition is not considered excessive, 


Draught for Moun- 
tain Guns. 
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it must be remembered that in the case of war with a first class power 
the mortality amongst the mules must necessarily be large, and 
probably very considerably more than the remount authorities could 
attempt to replace, and for this we should be prepared. A jointed 
pole with across bar is very easily carried and, apart from the 
saving to the mules on the line of march, might mean the difference 
between abandoning or bringing away guns. Even if reduced to only 
two mules per gun, the mobility of the guns would be equal to that 
of field guns in the hills, and would suffice to get them in and out 
of action. With two or three handy men on the drag ropes to 
prevent the guns upsetting it is astonishing what rough ground 
can be successfully negotiated in this manner. 
SUMMARY, 

The remarks ve shields and draught at the end of this paper 
are of minor importance, and lest they should obscure the real points 
at issue, let us once more recapitulate the requirements of the 
Mountain Artillery in India. 

(i) To get rid of the idea that a suitable mountain gun is one 
which the mountain gunner, however rough and clumsy he may be, 
cannot possibly damage. 

(it) To substitute the fact that he is every bit as capable of 
looking after and utilising Q.-F. equipment as any one else. 

(212) To recognise that the 10-pr. B. L. is obsolete, and that 
no amount of tinkering can make it anything else. 

(iv) To rearm the Mountain Artillery with a jointed Q.-F. 
gun combining the range of the 10-pr. with the rate of fire of foreign 
Q.-F. ordnance. 

Although of secondary importance, and consequent on the above, 
there may be added— 

(1) To provide a universal pattern saddle to carry every load. 

(2) To reduce the relief mules and increase the ammunition 
mules. 

(3) To look upon the relief mules as spare, to replace casualties 
and therefore to keep them unencumbered with line gear and other 
impedimenta. 

(4) To utilise a system of draught to relieve gun line mules 
whenever possible. 

As matters now stand it would appear that, with regard to 
foreign nations, we are in exactly the same position in respect to our 
Mountain Artillery as we were in Field Artillery to the French at the 
beginning of the South African war, and that if the penny-wise- 
and-pound foolish policy is followed, which sent Mountain Batteries 
armed with 2°5” to South Africa, and until lately kept up expensive 
establishments to work 7-pr. R. M. L. guns and even denied these 
latter a metal time-fuze, there is every chance of our remaining so. 

Without attaching undue importance to Mountain Artillery, it 
seems that a step which would treble its efficiency might be included 
at the very earliest opportunity in the measures now being taken for 
safeguarding the frontiers of India. 


RECONNAISSANCE PANORAMAS. 


By Masor G. F. MacMuny, D.S.O., p.s.c., R.F.A. 


Reprinted by permission from the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, to 
whom we are algo indebted for the kind loan of the blocks for the illustrations. 

Of all the “tiresome” jobs which the officer in peace time is 
called on to perform, there is none more resented and disliked than 
the annual “sketch” road report, or position reconnaissance, by those 
who have no natural aptitude for it. This may largely be due to the 
uninteresting way in which military sketching has been taught in the 
past. To make men with no turn for drawing do large plane-table 
sketches, is to fill them with distaste for an art which in its practical 
form is an essential acquirement to every officer. It may, perhaps, 
comfort those whom sketching wearies, to know that in the always-to- 
be-admired and often-to-be-copied armies of the Continent, sketching 
is as much insisted on by the authorities, and as much disliked by 
the regimental officer, as in our service. 

Military sketching is dear to those responsible for training an 
army, because it teaches the lie of country better than any other 
known method, to those who have not a natural eye. Noman who 
does not grasp quickly the natural lie of the land can be a good 
tactical leader of an arm, especially in civilized warfare. 

The accurate plane-table sketch however is never required in 
practice from the ordinary officer, a specialist can always be procured 
when such is needed, and the valuable sketcher for soldiering purpose 
is the man who in a few strokes can give a reasonably accurate and 
unmistakably clear hand-sketch to illustrate a report he may be 
making, 

The man who can crawl among the ant heaps in front of his 
outpost and give a clear impression of what he sees is a very valuable 
person. Almost more so is the man who can ride over a piece of 
country and then put it down with workable accuracy from memory 
on a piece of paper. 

In reconnoitring an enemy’s position it is not possible however 
to ride over his ground, and the most valuable report that can come 
is a good panorama or freehand drawing of the country he holds, as 
seen from accessible ground. To sit down and make a good outline 
sketch of this sort is to give a General the most useful sort of report 
he can have. A still more valuable attainment, especially for a 
mounted officer, is the power to retain such panoramas on the retina 
of the memory, putting them on paper later as opportunity offers. 

The teaching of panorama sketching to officers without previous 
knowledge or practice of freehand drawing is far easier than it seems; 
any one who cares to take a little trouble can very soon acquire a 
useful proficiency, while the practice of drawing panoramas from 
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memory, or rather the impressing of the on one’s memory, is always 
an amusement on a ride. When you have acquired the art your 
friends will regard you as a facile imposter, but that does not matter. 
The value of a panorama to a commander giving orders for the 
attack to a large force of artillery is evident, and the making of such 
is a useful accomplishment of the artillery reconnoitring officer, or 
‘ we 


avuually vracing With pen and mk, a stilo pen tor choice, on a window 
pane, a view that is visible from it. An exact tracing of an actual 
landscape as seen from the eve is thus obtained. 

Turning now to the difficulty often found in getting the right 
proportion in one’s panorama, or in knowing how much paper to allow, 
the following “Jim” will be found very useful. First take a piece of 
cardboard about the size of a half sheet of notepaper and cut out the 
centre so as to leave a frame of about half an inch margin, the view- 
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memory, or rather the impressing of them on one’s memory, is always 
an amusement on a ride. When you have acquired the art your 
friends will regard you as a facile imposter, but that does not matter. 

The value of a panorama to a commander giving orders for the 
attack to a large force of artillery is evident, and the making of such 
is a useful accomplishment of the artillery reconnoitring officer, or 
whatever we call the officer in charge of the scouts of the artillery 
brigade. Panoramas executed in copying pencil can be rapidly 
reproduced from a gelatine copying tray, a thing very easily carried 
in a satchel, by a brigade clerk. 

The attached panorama of Cronjé’s position at Magersfontein 
was executed in blne chalk from an ant heap in front of redoubt (a) 
on the right of our outpost line ; assume an imaginary attack on such 
a position, by a force of say two divisions and some corps artillery— 
the orders for the artillery, not to mention the other arms, would be 
immensely assisted by the issue to every brigade and battery com- 
mander of a copy, both for understanding the original orders and for 
issuing further orders later, for change of objective during the fight. 

The panorama of Dargai taken during the fight, from a position 
in our hands several days previous, is the sort of thing that simplifies 
the issue of attack orders. 

Now, as regards the drawing of such by officers not known to 
themselves as draughtsmen, the following suggestions may be useful :— 
The main difficulties that present themselves are: 

(1) the initial acquirement of drawing a firm line, 

(2) the amount of landscape to be included on a particular 

piece of paper, and 

(3) the right proportions of the landscape. 

The remedy for the first is of course some elementary lessons in 
freehand drawing, for even the most heavy-fisted of men can be 
taught to draw a bit, but for those who cannot spare the time, or 
want the inclination to learn to draw, the following method will be 
found to give the hands some facility for making panoramas. Take 
an outline landscape, the panoramas given herewith for instance, and 
copy them on tracing paper till you get accustomed to making 
continuous lines that show the shape of ground, then take more 
detailed views, a war landscape from “Black and White,” or an 
ordinary watercolour sketch and trace from it enough lines to give 
the shape of the country, omitting all detail. A little practice at 
this sort of thing will soon familiarise you with outline work. 

Further and most excellent practice can then be obtained by 
actually tracing with pen and ink, a stilo pen for choice, on a window 
pane, a view that is visible from it. An exact tracing of an actual 
landscape as seen from the eye is thus obtained. 

Turning now to the difficulty often found in getting the right 
proportion in one’s panorama, or in knowing how much paper to allow, 
the following “Jim” will be found very useful. First take a piece of 
cardboard about the size of a half sheet of notepaper and cut out the 
centre so as to leave a frame of about half an inch margin, the view- 
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finder of the landscaye artist in fact. Hold this up when looking at 
a view in front of the eyes, and it will be seen that a portion of the 
landscape will be seen framed as it were, in the card, By altering the 
focus of the card, that is to say, moving it nearer or further from the 
eye, more or less of the landscape will be visible within the frame. 
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Having moved this view-finder till the portion of the landscape 
required is duly framed, and then making nicks on the card with a 
pencil, above or below any prominent features in the landscape, a 
portion of the latter, the size of the inside of the frame can be outlined 
on paper, the relative positions of the features corresponding to the 
distance from each other of the nicks. Similar pencil nicks on the 
vertical sides of the frame will give the relative distances for the 
depth of the sketch (vide Figure I). 

It will however probably happen that the panorama will be 
required to be two or three times as long as the inside of the frame, 
and if this be so, the landscape must be taken by sections, and must 
be divided into as many as are required. In Figure I, the landscape 
depicted must be imagined to be the actual view (not the sketch of 
it) with view-finder held in front of the observer. The panorama 
required must show the country from Weltevrede to Klipkraal Farm, 
and should be twice the length of the view-finder. The homestead 
of Roi Krantz appears to be in about the centre of the view, therefore 
if we focus the view-finder on the portion Roi Krantz—Weltevrede 
we shall get the right half of onr sketch correctly on to a piece of 
paper the size of the inside of the frame, and can repeat the process 
for the left half. 

The frame “Jim ” is of great assistance to any one, even the expert 
sketcher, in rapidly getting the proportions for a military panorama. 
A frame of paper can of course be made at any moment in the field. 

Another dodge on the same principal, is to take a piece of tale, 
or an old quarter plate glass negative with the gelatine scraped off, 
and use it exactly as described for the view-finder, with this advan- 
tage that with a stilo pen or a grease pencil, the actual panorama 
can be traced on the glass as it is held up in front of the eye. 

When taking a view by sections, the glass or view-finder must 
always be held at approximately the same distance from the eye for 
any one picture. he above process appears perhaps rather compli- 
cated on paper, but is the work of a very few moments in practice. 

These methods are however rather the deliberate work of the 
beginner or the leisured reconnoitrer than of the staff officer in a 
hurry, and may be developed further for fast work in front of the 
sniper, as follows :— 

A convenient size for a panorama is twice that of a sheet of the 
ordinary officer’s octavo pocket-book—the red one as issued by 
government, or the size of Gunter’s note-book. To use this rapidly 
to make a picture on the double page of the open book, open it as 
shown in Figure IL., and focus it so that the open book exactly covers 
the area to be “panorama-ed.” Then lower it so that the top edge 
of the right half corresponds to the lower edge of the frame 
in Figure 1, and make as before the pencil nicks below the 
prominent points. With the book still held out in focus, the 
outline between the pencil nicks can be lightly marked in, and 
strengthened after. This method is an exceedingly practical and 
accurate way of doing a panorama in the field. ats 
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It is hardly necessary to say that an elementary knowledge of 
perspective is necessary to make a skctch of this sort, and the picture 
is naturally improved by good draughtsmanship, but simplicity and 
absence of detail are the important points. If a man cannot 
draw houses and trees, squares and twiddles will doas well. “ Billy” 
Clifton had an excellent receipt for the latter— 

“Turn your pencil round and round 
And trees grow up from out the ground.” 

Above all things avoid ornamentation and combat the desire 
to put a rabbit in the foreground. 

In completing panoramas of a country covered in pine woods, 
such as the Aldershot neighbourhood, a good effect can 1g produced 
in a minute with a quill pen or broad pointed chalk, thus :-— 


The following points should be remembered in completing a 
panorama :— ; a 

(1) Identify the features as far as possible by writing names 
above them, and if names are not known, invent them for prominent 
points, or give letters, vide the view of Magersfontein. If this is 
done the issuing of orders based on copies of the panorama is much 
simplified. : aeaeen 

(2) Always state on the sketch the point from which it is taken 
and as some panoramas look entirely different from different points 
opposite them, while others appear much the same from anywhere 
in front, it is as well to state if it is possible to move along the front, 
and between what points on the map the landscape bears the same 
appearance. ‘ : . 

(3) All landscapes, especially in rugged and mountainous 
country, are easier to take, so far as accuracy and a right understand- 
ing of features are concerned, in the early morning or late afternoon, 
when the shadows bring spur and gorge into strong relief. 

In the Dargai position, the precipitous gorge between the village 
of Mahmud Khan, and the slopes of the Narikh Sukh, did not show 
at all while the sun was high in the heavens. 


A PRECIS OF A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR BY “CHASSEUR ”—(concluded). 


By Captain G. M. Orr, XITH K. E. O. LANcERs. 


From the date of the cessation of the pursuit by the Japanese 
after the battle of Liao-yang, the manner of the campaign changes ; 
it is no longer the story of armies, on the one side, pushing their way 
on to a gaol, fighting and winning day after day, and on the other 
side, of a brave soldier endeavouring to gather in and organise an 
army, which was arriving bit by bit, and with which he hoped to 
stem the approaching tide. It now becomes the history of a scries 
of battles fought almost on the same field. From September to 
February, during the time in which the battles on the Sha-ho, and 
the fighting round Hei-kou-tai took place, the two hosts faced and 
fought each other in an area, of which the breadth from east to west, 
from Penhsiho to the Hun-ho, was 50 miles and the depth from north 
to south, from Mukden to Yentai, was but 30 miles ; during the 
battles round Mukden in the first. week in March the breadth from east 
to west was increased to 90 miles, that is, from Ching-ho-cheng in the 
east to the Liau-ho on the west; while the depth remained the same. 

Before we follow “Chasseur’s” descriptions of the great battles, 
we will draw attention to his views as to the reasons of the Japanese 
failure to pursue after Liao-yang and of the abrupt halt on the Sha- 
ho in October. These views are not those of the experts who have 
supplied reports to the authorities at home. Whereas they consider 
that the week's fighting before Liao-yang had so perilously reduced 
the reserves of the Japanese both in men and ammunition that they 
did not dare to risk another engagement so svon: he prefers to think 
that Oyama, even during the struggle in front of Liao-yang, was 
scheming to maintain the Russian army in and about Mukden, in 
order that he might, in the spring, be able to crush entirely the 
Russian strength in the Far East. Similarly the order to halt south 
of the Sha-ho in October was not given because Oyama feared his 
armies would be unable to push into Mukden, butrather because he 
wished to encourage Kuropatkin to remain south of Mukden, until 
the resources of Japan and the fall of Port Arthur gave him two more 
armies, while at the same time his line of communications became 
no longer. However, whether it was by design or necessity, the 
pursuit by Kuroki was stopped on the 6th of September. 


Note.—In the article published in the January number it was stated that one of 
Nodzu’s divisions was probably the 8th. This should have been the luth. In his advance 
to the north Oku is stated to have borrowed only Nodzu’s 5th Division. but in reality for 
the advance Oku had under his orders the 8rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Divisions and Nodzw 
advanced with only his 10th Division, assisted by a brigade of the Guards from Kuroki 
army, until the Sth Division rejoined him in time for the fight at To-mu-cheng on the 
3lat July, when the Guards brigade rejoined its own division. 
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The reinforcements, which he had hoped would arrive before 
Oyama would be in a position to attack him at Liao-yang, had reached 
Kuropatkin only in time for him to rally his beaten battalions on 
them. These reinforcements consisted of the 1st European Corps 
and the 6th Siberian Corps. A month was allowed to elapse before 
the world was startled by Kuropatkin’s proclamation, dated the 2nd 
of October, in which he announced that he intended to assume the 
offensive forthwith. For this offensive movement Kuropatkin divided 
his great army into two parts. To Stackelberg was assigned the Eastern 
Army, consisting of the 1st, 2nd and 8rd Siberian Corps, while the 
Western Army, consisting of the 5th Siberian Corps, and the 10th and 
17th European Corps, was given to Bilderling. Kuropatkin intended 
to keep in reserve the 1st European Corps and the 4th and 6th Sibe- 
rian Corps, the latter of which was still arriving ; on the left there was 
Rennenkampf, with his Cossacks, while on the right was Mischenko’s 
Division of Cavalry. At this time the Japanese line was as follows: 
The right was composed of Koroki’s three Divisions, the 2nd, 12th and 
Guards holding the line from Penhsiho on the Taitse-ho to the coal 
mines; the centre of Nodzu’s two Divisions, the 5th and 10th, from 
the coal mines to Nantai ; and the left of Oku’s three Divisions, the 3rd, 
4th and 6th, westwards across the Sha-ho to Chang-chia-pu. The 
Ist Cavalry Brigade continued the left to the Hun-ho, while the newly 
arrived 2nd Cavalry Brigade, which was destined to play a most 
important part in the forthcoming battle, was in rear of the coal 
mines. 

Kuropatkin’s plan was to turn Kuroki’s right at Penhsiho with 
his Eastern Army, and operate along the Taitse valley, while with 
his Western Army, backed up by his strong reserve, he hoped to 
compel Oyama to bring all his reserves to his centre and away from 
the right: there was the hope too of, perhaps, even overthrowing 
Oku and Nodzu. The plan stood to win or lose by the success of 
Stackelberg’s columns in the mountains against Kuroki’s right. 
On October 6th Stackelberg moved his Corps forward intending 
to use Wan-yu-pu-tzu as a stepping stone to the occupation of 
Penhsiho. Bilderling was to push ight down the Mukden road. 
At the last moment Kuropatkin realised the danger of a gap occur- 
ring between Stackelberg and Bilderling and he filled it with the 4th 
Siberian Corps under Zorubaiev. On the left Stackelberg directed 
his Ist Siberian Corps on Wan-yu-pu-tzu and the 3rd Corps on a 
line more to the east, while the 2nd Corps was held back as a re- 
serve. Meanwhile Rennenkampf and his Cossacks made a detour 
to the east, and on October 8th Samsonoff crossed the Taitse to the 
east of Penhsiho. Kuroki’s position was critical, his advanced posts 
at Wan-yu-pu-tzu fell back to the Tomin-ling, and those on the 
Hua-ling were driven back to the ridge in rear. On the Russian 
right, by the 9th, Bilderling had advanced nearly to the Yentai 


[While following “ Chasseur's” accurate and interesting narrative of the events, we 
will take it on ourselves to cr in certain details of the dispositions given by him 
which it is possible to correct in the light of more recent information.) 
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branch line, pushing back the Japanese advanced posts, but on the 
10th of October Oyama decided to change from the defensive to the 
offensive,* which as “Chasseur” says was to undertake the most 
hazardous operation in war. By the night of the 12th Oku’s and 
Nodzu’s divisions had gained the line of the Shili-ho after most 
severe fighting. It was now that the 2nd Cavalry Brigade played so 
important a part in the operations. On the appearance of the 
Cossacks south of the Taitse it had been summoned from near 
Yentai to Kyoto, which was a big store depot about 15 miles 
to the south of Penhsiho, and for which it was thought the Cossacks 
were bound. However, the Cossacks showed no enterprise, and the 
2nd Cavalry Brigade reaching Kyoto on the 12th at once pushed north- 
ward, drove the Cossacks back, and on the 13th completely sur- 
prised the Russian extreme left on the Taitse in front of Penhsiho. 
By this time Kuroki had been able to so reinforce his right that 
Stackelberg could make no headway and he gave the order to retire. 
In the western half of the field the Russians had fared no better. 
By the night of the 14th when Stackelberg’s Corps had retreated 
back to Wan-yu-pu-tzu, Oku and Nodzu had fought their way 
to the line of the Sha-ho. Here took place the most severe fighting 
of all. Kuropatkin, after using all his reserves, had to call on 
Stackelberg to send him whatever he could spare. As it was 
Stackelberg had already pushed his 2nd Corps, which had been 
his reserve, into the gap brought about by the retirement of Zoru- 
baiev’s 4th Corps before Nodzu’s divisions. Nevertheless, he an- 
swered to the call by sending his 1st Corps of Siberians. The most 
desperate fighting took place round Sha-ho-pu and Lo-sheng-pu, 
but on the 16th of Octuber the Russians were forced back across 
the Sha-ho. It was on this day that a detachment of the Japanese, 
which had been sent to link the armies of Nodzu and Oku together, 
got cut off and lost very heavily, leaving 14 guns in the hands of 
the Russians. Beyond the line of the Sha-ho, Oyama forbade 
any further advance. He had beaten the enemy a second time, 
but he was not prepared to crush him. This could only be done by 
numbers, and Port Arthur had not yet fallen, nor had the new army, 
made by the recall to the colours of the veterans who had passed 
into the territorial army, yet arrived. So the two armies settled 
down to winter quarters on opposite sides of the Sha-ho. 

Kuropatkin continued to receive reinforcements, and in Decem- 
ber the size of his army necessitated its re-division into three, to 
which were given the titles of lst, 2nd and 3rd Manchurian Armies. 
The Ist was placed under Linevitch, comprising the Ist, 2nd and 
3rd Siberian Corps, and remained on the left. The 4th, 5th and 
6th Siberian Corps made up the 8rd Army and was put under 
Kaulbars in the centre. The 2nd Army was assigned to Grippen- 
berg and consisted of the Ist, 10th, 17th and the newly arrived 


* Amongst Napoleon's correspondence (Camnpagnes d'Italie, 1101), may be found the 
maxim that “ the change froma defensive to an offensive attitude is one of the most 
delicate of operations.” 

U 
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8th and 16th, all European Corps. It is difficult to make out 
which Corps, if any, Kuropatkin kept under his own hand as a reserve. 
Disagreements among the directing heads seemed to be rife and 
“Chasseur” tells how it is related that Grippenberg would tear 
Kuropatkin’s messages in pieces and fling them at the messenger 
who brought them, while Kaulbars went so faras to box the ears 
of Sakharoft, the Chief of the Statf! In January there were signs 
of activity in the Russian host and with the double object of damag- 
ing the Japanese communications well in their rear, and of destroy- 
ing one of their biggest supply depots, Kuropatkin issued his orders 
to Mischenko to raid Niu-chwang with a large for accordingly on 
January 7th Mischenko concentrated 6,000 Cossacks and several bat- 
teries at Pai-chi-pu, 15 miles south-west of Hsin-min-ting. With this 
furce he moved along the Chinese frontier and on the 10th crossed to 
the left bank of the frozen Liau-ho and then, splitting into four columns 
endeavoured to carry out his orders by sending two against the supply 
depots and two against the r: But time had been grievously 
wasted. Though the arrival of this large foree on the left bank, 
so close to Niu-chwang, was a complete surprise to the Japanese 
the damage which the columns did was buts ight, and by the 12th of 
January Mischenko and his Cossacks were in full retreat to the 
north. 

In a few days’ time Russia in Europe was to be on the verge of 
a great and _popuk wr outbreak. Since the defeat on the Sha-ho the 
only hope in the minds of the Grand Ducal party in Russia was a 
victory at once, and Kuropatkin was undoubtedly ordered to save 
the situation by a forward movement, which, even if it did not 
bring victory, would at least be a counter-irritant. 

The country to the west of the railway, in which so much 
severe fighting was to take place, is described in the Times of 
February 4th as quite level and open, excepting for the villages and 
burial places, where there were groves of trees, which by January 
for the most part had been burned for fuel. ‘The villages were 
roughly about two miles apart, and from the descriptions given must 
have been very similar to villages in the Punjab. 

The only obstacles to an advance across the country were the 
rivers. They run between high banks and were similar, again, to 
the bigger nullahs of the Punjab, but, when they were not frozen, 
they were difficult to ford and their waters ran over muddy 
bottoms; tracks for carts connected the larger villages. These 
villages were readily loopholed and put in a state of defence, so that 
the fighting in such a country naturally resolved itself into a series 
of struggles for villages on the well marked line of a waterway, 
which itself marked the general line of defence. 

“Chasseur” points out the great difference of the method by 
which the rival armies safeguarded themselves from any possible 
defeat of their front lines. The Japanese were careful to prepare a 
second, and even a third, line of defence within easy distance of their 
front, so that if, by force of numbers, the Russians were able to 
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drive them out of their first line they would at once be confronted 
by the second and again by the third line. The Russians, on the other 
hand, prepared their second position 40 miles in rear—a position 
which, as “Chasseur” x, Was designed rather to arrest disaster 
than to forma point Uappui for a violent. counter-stroke. This 
difference in military appreciation was to be demonstrated both at 
the battle of Hei-kou-tai and at Mukden. 

What Kuropackin’s plan really was is still a mystery, the 
object of Grippenberg’s movement was undoubtedly to turn the 
Japanese left Hank, but the remainder of the army seemed to have 
had no objective given them. On the night of January 28rd 
Grippenberg concentrated the newly arrived 8th and 16th:European*® 
Corps, plus Stackelberg’s famons Ist. Siberian Corps of veterans, 
between Changtan and ‘Tu-ti-fang on the Hsin-min-ting—Liao-yang 
road, a few miles to the west of the Hun-ho and in rear of their 
own defences. At this time the extreme left of the Japanese for- 
ward line was resting on the Hun-ho in the strongly fortified villages 
of Hei-kon-tai and Sandepu and was in close proximity to the Rus- 
sian’s right at Chan-tan-ho-nan. On the night of the 24th Grippen- 
berg, with Mischenko further to the south, crossed the frozen Hun 
some miles in rear of the Japanese left and launched his Corps across 
the snow against Hei-kou-tai and Sandepu. The Japanese were 
taken by surprise and the fighting that ensued was of the most 
fierce description. However by the 26th Grippenberg realised that 
all chance of success was gonc, for instead of turning the Japanese 
left he found that his troups, worn out with the hard-earned success 
of pushing in the first line, were confronted by a second line ; in vain 
he called for the co-operation of Kaulbars and Linevitch in the east 
and so the fighting continued till the night of the 28th when the 
Japanese launched so vigorous a counter-attack that the morning 
of the 29th of January saw Grippenherg back across the Hun-ho, 
his fine European troops, fresh from St. Petersburg, a broken and 
defeated rabbie. 

The losses in this strange battle, in which but a third of each 
army was engaged, were about 20,000 on the Russian side and half 
of that amount on the Japanese side. “Chasseur” considers that 
the troops employed by the Japanese for their great counter-attack 
on the 29th January were part of Nogi’s army, newly arrived from 
Port Arthur, but we are inclined to believe that Nogi’s divisions did 
not arrive on the line of the Taitse, west of Liao-yang, till February 
the 19th. His northward move was certainly known to Kuropatkin, 
but several events that happencd in February caused the minds 
of the Russians to be very unscttled as to the actual dispositions of 
the Japanese and the nature of their plans. 

Almost the same day that Mischenko started on his raid south, 
a picked body of Japanese cavalry, of the strength of about 150 
men, left Hei-kou-tai for a point on the railway 160 miles north of 


* It isuncertain whether it was the 10th orthe 16th European Corps that way 
engaged. - 
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Mukden, where it crosses the Hsinkai-ho by a bridge. A month 
later, on February 11th, this bridge was reached and blown up, with 
the result that traffic was suspended for a fortnight and, more im- 
portant still, a force, including a large portion of Mischenko’s cavalry 
was sent by Kuropatkin to clear up the situation in his rear, for 
he feared a large turning movement. Ever since Oyama knew that 
he could count on Nogi’s army and the new army of reservists under 
Kawamura, he had been making the most deliberate plans to finally 
overwhelm the Russian army. The essence of his plans was a large 
turning movement, though it was to develop in a very different 
quarter of the field from that in which Kuropatkin expected it. To 
enable this movement to develop with as great a secrecy as possible 
on the west, there is no doubt that the raid to the Hsinkai_ bridge 
was organised with the deliberate intention of causing the Russians 
to withdraw their cavalry from the plains, and further, the man- 
ceuvre had the desired result for, as will be subsequently shown, 
Nogi swept round from the west practically unopposed. Oyama’s 
plans were very nearly upset by Grippenberg’s offensive movement 
against his left in January, for if Grippenberg had maintained his 
position Oyama would have had to weaken his right flank and centre 
to strengthen his left, and the season of frost and ice, before 
the spring thaws had rendered military movement impossible, would 
have slipped by, with the result that the battle of Mukden would 
have been postponed, and possibly never have taken place. 

In the middle of February the disposition and strength of the 
Russian forces was as follows :—On the left Linevitch held command 
over the 2nd, 8rd and 4th Siberian Corps; in the centre Kaulbars’ 
had the 1st and 5th Siberian Corps and the 8th and 10th European 
Corps; on the right Bilderling had taken over Grippénberg’s army, 
consisting of the 6th Siberian Corps and the Ist and 17th European 
Corps: the Cavalry were still distributed in two large bodies, on the 
extreme west under Mischenko and in the mountains to the east 
under Rennenkampf. The 16th European Corps was kept as a 
general reserve in Kuropatkin’s own hand. The Times’ correspondent, 
who seems the best informed on. the subject, gives their total strength 
as 26,700 sabres, 300,800 rifles and 34,000 gunners with 1,368 guns, 
The strength of the Japanese is much more difficult to calculate. 
The same authority puts their forces down at 400,000 of all arms. 
The disposition of the five Japanese armies and the objective of each 
army in the forthcoming battle was as follows :-— 

On the right Kawamura with his newly arrived army of reserv- 
ists, which it is believed consisted of three divisions and to which was 
added the 11th Division from Nogi’s army, was in the vicinity of 
Ching-ho-cheng facing the Ta-ling. His objective was Fushun, 
which he had to reach by the two paths «4 Tita and Machuntun, 
both of which places were known to be strongly entrenched. The 
Russians had also entrenched the Ta-ling defile on the Machuntun 
road and the attack on it was to be the opening of the battle. On 
Kawamura’s left lay Kuroki, with the 2nd, 12th and Guards’ Divisions 
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about Penhsiho. He was to drive the Russians from their formidable 
entrenchments among the hills between the Sha-ho and Machuntun 
and at the latter place join hands with Kawamura’s left column. In 
the centre Nodzu had the disposal of the 5th and 8th Divisions (the 
10th Division being put under Oku for the battle). His headquarters 
were near Shili-ho and he linked Kuroki in the hills on his right with 
Oku on the railway. His part was, in the first place, to keep the 
Japanese centre from being broken and, by employing a great force 
of artillery, to create doubts in the minds of the Russians as to his 
purpose, and in the second, at the time when Kuropatkin should 
have finally distributed his reserves, to force the point of least 
resistance in the Russian line. West of the railway Oku, with the 
8rd, 4th, 6th and 10th Divisions, was to make a series of vehement 
assaults on the Russian entrenchments between the railway and the 
Hun-ho, and by means of heavy artillery fire to make the Russians 
believe the main attack would follow the railway, and thus prevent 
Kuropatkin strengthening his flanks. At the same time he would 
form a screen from behind which Nogi would develop his great 
turning movement against the Russian right flank. Nogi’s army 
consisted of the 1st, 7th and 9th Divisions, which at the beginning 
of the battle lay along the left bank of the Taitse-ho between Ta- 
sa-ling and Hsiao-pei-ho. On the extreme left one of the two 
Japanese Cavalry Brigades was watching the country as far as the 
Liau-ho. Later, on the 4th March, the other brigade was to join 
it, forming a Cavalry Division with some batteries and machine 
guns, for the purpose of acting on Nogi’s left against the Russian 
cavalry in the plains. 

As Kawamura had the longest route to follow, and in order that 
the cooperation of the whole Japanese army might synchronise at 
the crucial moment, it was necessary that he should begin the 
operations in advance of the others. On February 19th he took 
the field in two columns, towards Tita on the right and Machuntun 
on the left. From the 22nd to the 24th his left column was engaged 
in hurling itself on the strong defences of the Ching-ho-cheng defile 
to the accompaniment of a blinding blizzard, but on the night of 
the 24th Kawamura was able to telegraph that the Taling passes 
were in his hands. On this very day Kuroki in his turn had begun 
his advance in three columns, the right column of which operated 
against the Kau-tu-ling towards Kawamura’s left, while the other 
two were detailed to carry the Russian’s defences in the valley of the 
Sha-ho about Wan-yu-pu-tzu. On the 27th, Nodzu commenced a 
heavy artillery bombardment against the Russian centre and Oku 
began his advance between the railway and the Hun, while Nogi 
appeared echeloned between the Hun and the Liau, with his right at 
Hsi-tin-tzu and his left at Kaliama ; the Cavalry Bridge meanwhile 
moved to the right bank of the Liau. On the Ist of March, Kawa- 
mura and Kuroki were still fighting desperately in the hills; of 
Nodzu nothing was heard but his artillery: Oku was held up at 
Changtan, but Nogi’s cavalry had appeared at Hsin-min-ting. 
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Even this did not induce Kuropatkin to turn his attention to his 
right. From the commencement he had the idea that his left flank 
would be the Japanese objective and the movements of Kawamura 
and Kuroki, together with Nodzu’s bombardment, scemed to confirm 
him in his belief that the main attack was directed against Fushun, 
for on the Ist of March he railed his reserve to that place. This 
movement of the Russian reserve completely fell in with the Japanese 
lans. 

The advance of Kawamura and Kuroki had not only secured 
Oyama’s right flank but had attracted the flower and bulk of 
Kuropatkin’s reserve to the opposite flank to that from which the 
decisive Japanese attack was to come. On the next day, the 2nd of 
March, Kawamura was battling in front of Machuntun while Kuroki 
was still on the heights above Wan-yu-pu-tzu. Nodzu was preparing 
to advance against the positions on the Sha-ho east of the railway ; 
Oku had advanced but little, but Nogi’s movement took definite 
shape, for he began his wheel to the east with his left moving through 
Hsiau-pu-tzu while the Cavalry Brigade passed through Hsin-min- 
ting. Kuropatkin only now realised that the real menace was coming 
from the west and he immediately railed his reserve back to 
Mukden and marched it out to confront Nogi. On the 3rd and ¢th 
the fighting was most desperate all along the line; on the 5th 
Kawamura was still in front of Tita and Machuntun, but Kuroki 
had pushed through and established touch with him. Oku had had 
to send a division across the Hun-ho to Yang-shi-tun to Nogi’s 
assistance, while Nogi himself, opposed by the main body of the 
Russian right wing, was endeavouring to prolong the line to the 
north. By the evening of the 5th he reached to Tashi-chiau on 
the Hsin-min-ting—Mukden road, while the Japanese cavalry, now 
a division, was still further to the north. From March 2nd to 
March 7th the issue of the struggle was so undecided that if the 
Russians had met with a substantial success at any point in the line 
the battle might have become a drawn one. Up to the 7th, when 
he received the news that Nodzu in the centre had carried the 
positions at Sha-ho-pu and was up to the Hun, Kuropatkin had 
fought with some hope of success, for he had held Nogi and Oku for 
four days and Linevitch still reported the left secure. 

Simultaneously with the news of Nodzu’s successful advance 
came the information that the railway was cut north of Mukden. It 
had only been damaged by a patrol, but it was the climax, and on 
the night of the 7th Kuropatkin give the order to fall back on 
Tieling. To aid the retirement Kuropatkin fiercely attacked Nogi 
with the troops that had held his centre, but Nodzu, pressing on past 
the eastern outskirts of Mukden, came in on the railway to the 
north; meanwhile Machuntun and Tita fell before Kawamura, and 
Kuroki, thrusting his divisions between Fushun and Mukden, cut 
Linevitch off entirely from the remainder of the Russian army. On 
this date, the 8th, the Japanese Cavalry Division had successfully 
kept off the Russian cavalry at Ta-hsin-tun. Indeed the inaction 
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of the Russian cavalry on this occasion was most marked, for not- 
withstanding its enormous numerical superiority and the great effect 
its presence could have had on the Japanese left flank, it did absolutely 
nothing to justify its existence. During the whole of the 9th a 
violent duststorm had raged which considerably assisted the 
Russians in their retreat. On the 10th March the last of the 
Russians were driven in by Oku and suffered very heavily for they 
had to run the gauntlet of Nogi on the west and Nodzu on the 
east. By midday the battle of Mukden was over. 

Linevitch, who had been unable to join hands with the centre, 
had withdrawn, and in a more composed manner than the rest, by way 
of the Wankau passes. On the 16th of March the Japanese, following 
on the heels of the Russians, passed through Tieling and on the 21st 
reached Chang-tu-fu, at which place “Chasseur” leaves off his 
account. In the last few pages of his 10th chapter he tells how 
the victory of the Japanese at Mukden was a decisive blow against 
the military power of Russia in the Far East, but that it was not the 
crushing and exterminating blow that the Japanese hoped it would 
be; nor was the blow as severe as it has been generally represented ; 
he further considers that the result of the battle was almost as 
disastrous in its military paralysis to the victors as to the van- 
quished ; and that finally to this paralysing effect on her military 
resources may be traced Japan’s magnanimity at the peace arrange- 
ments at Portstnouth. According to the account of the “ Times” 
correspondent the losses on the Russian side were 30,000 dead, 
100,000 wounded and 40,000 prisoners, or 170,000 casualties in all, 
while on the Japanese side only 50,000 are given, a statement which 
is open to a good deal of doubt.“ Chasseur” believes their casualties 
were at least as many as those of their enemy. 

We will continue the narrative of the war without “ Chasseur’s ” 
help. By the end of March the thaw set in and military movements 
on a large scale became impossible. All through April, May and June 
the two hosts again lay facing one another; while they endeavoured 
to make good their losses and bring up their supplies. Roughly the 
front of the two armies lay along a line from the Liau through a point 
about 20 miles north of Chang-tu-fu to the road from 'Tieling to 
Kirin, though there was a Japanese force of some description in the 
vicinity of Hai-lung-cheng among the mountains to the east. In the 
north Linevitch had superseded Kuropatkin in the chief command 
and had his headquarters at Kung-chu-ling (Guntzuling) about 
60 miles north of Chang-tu-fu on the railway. His latest reinforce- 
ment was the 4th European Corps. During this time both sides 
made use of their cavalry for raids. Mischenko in the west moved 
against Fakumen, and a squadron of Japanese reached Omoso 70 miles 
east of Kirin. his latter raid, and the former one to the Hsinkai 
bridge, were both fine achievements. In June the whereabouts of the 
remainder of the army of reservists disclosed itself under Hasegawa 
in north-east Korea, His mission was to press back the Russiatis on 
that flank into Vladivostok and at the same time, by moving along 
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the Tumen valley, to act as a bait to draw a porton of Linevitch’s 
army away, though it is doubtful whether he was far enough 
forward to do this. The Japanese now appeared in yet another 
quarter. The victory of Togo at Tsushima on the 28th of May 
had cleared the seas of the enemy and made the conquest of 
Sakhalin feasible. With this object two supernumerary divisions, 
the 13th and 14th, were organised from men of the 2nd reserve, and, 
leaving Japan under the command of Haraguchi, were in complete 
possession of the southern half of the island by the middle of July. 
A base for operations against Vladivostok from the north could now 
be established on the Amur, but by the end of August peace was 
assured, and the need for any further military operations happily 
came to an end. 
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OUR INDIAN CAVALRY. 


A Reply to A Plea for the Silladar. 


By Masor J. R. MaTuEwes, 27TH Licut Cavatry, 
BrIGADE-Masor, SECUNDERABAD CAVALRY BRIGADE. 


A large number of officers of “ Our Indian Cavalry,” besides 
many readers of Military subjects in India, could not fail to have 
read with considerable interest, a paper by Captain E. Tennant, 
20th Deccan Horse, entitled “A Plea for the Silladar,” which 
appeared in the issue of the Journal of the United Service Institu- 
tion of India fur October 1905. Its author states that “we (silludur 
officers) all know our system to Le a good one,” yet it is evident 
that he himseif realises the s;stem is op2n to adverse criticism, for 
anything that is really good, should require no exeuse, apology, or 
urgent entreaty, which I believe to be the meaning of the word 
“plea.” 

e This plea was prompted by a pamphlet containing certain 
articles from the “Pioneer” and “Madras Mail” and a reprint 
of two schemes for the reorganisation of Native (Silludaur) Cavalry 
Regiments, contributed to the U. S. Journal for April 1904, by 
Colonel C. S. Wheler, Gth (P. W.) Cavalry, which was privately 
circulated in September of that year. Captain Tennant somewhat 
sweepingly assumes that a “large proportion of the readers” 
of this pamphlet “were not sufficiently well informed to enable 
them to verify the accuracy of the statements and assump- 
tions therein made.” On the contrary, I cannot help feeling that 
a very large majority of its readers must have been exceptionally 
well informed and qualified, and moreover were in a position to 
institute ample enquiries in the matter. In making this statement 
it may be as well to explain that I was responsible, through the 
courtesy and with the kind assistance of the Editor of the “Madras 
Mail,” for the compilation of the pamphlet in question of which 
only 50 or 60 copies were printed, one copy being sent to each of 
the following, viz.:— 

H. E. the Conimander-in-Chief and his Military Secretary, the 
Adjutant-General, Quartermaster-General and Inspector-General 
of Cavalry in India, all Lieutenant Generals and all Deputy Adju- 
tant-Generals of Commands, and all Officers Commanding Native 
Cavalry Regiments. 

In order to make manifest the “raison détre” of this pamph- 
let which bcre the same title as this paper, I here reproduce its 
introduction in full. “This pamphlet contams reprints of articles 
discussing the merits of ¢be Silladar and Regular systems in the 
Indian Cavalry that have resently appeared in the ‘Madras Mail’ 
and the ‘ Pioneer,’ and a scheme proposed by Colonel C. 8S. Wheler, 
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6th Prince of Wales’ Cavalry, for reducing certain recognised defects 
in the former system. The articles do not necessarily deal exhaust- 
ively with the subject, but they give a general connected idea of 
what is to be said for and against the two systems and will thus, 
it is hoped, prove interesting and instructive to Indian Cavalry 
Officers both in Northern and Southern India.” 

The author of this “Plea” claims to have exceptional oppor- 
tunities for comparing the two systems, as he is quartered in 
the same garrison with one of the Non-Silladar Regiments, and 
in case it may be thought I presume too much in replying to him, 
I must explain that this question of the organisation of our Indian 
Cavalry has been a hobby of mine for many years, and in order 
to justify iny present attitude, I must state that I have had 
exceptional opportunities also of com had the two systems. On two 
occasions for considerable periods during staff employ, I have 
been quartered in a station where both systems were in vogue. 
Moreover, I was present with my Regiment the 27th Light Cavalry 
when it was reconstituted in 1903, and have had the advantage 
of serving for two years as a Squadron Commander under two 
Silladar Commanding Officers. My Squadron on reconstitution 
received all its Native Officers and 65 transfers from Silladar Cavalry 
and three-fourths of the Native Officers of the Regiment, including 
the Risaldar-Major, came from the Silladars. In 1903 I went up 
north recruiting, and stayed with two Silladar Regiments, whose 
officers were most hospitable and kind in giving me every opportun- 
ity of picking up hints. It must be remembered that at that time 
every one thought the three Non-Silladar Regiments were to be made 
Silladars, so that I did my best to gain touch with the system. For 
the past year I have been Brigade-Major to a Cavalry Brigade, 
in which there is a Silladar and a Non-Silladar Regiment and which 
is commanded by an old Silladar Officer. Again, in 1903, I travelled 
out to India with a well-known Silladar Officer, who was then com- 
manding his Regiment and is now commanding a Brigade, with 
whom I had many interesting conversations during the fortnight 
we were thrown together. I hope the above statement may not 
appear irrelevant or egotistical, but my object has been to impress 
on my readers, that I am not totally unqualified to reply to“ A Plea 
for the Silladar.” Every one will agree with Captain Tennant when 
he says that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, but a little 
knowledge coupled with biassed opinions is more dangerous still. ” 
This modest insinuation as regards the contents of the pamphlet 
criticised is obvious, but in justice to the writer of the articles in 
the “ Madras Mail,” I must run the risk of being termed verbose by 
quoting from two of them as follows: “Under the circumstances 
set forth above, it will be seen that there are good points and bad 
points in both the Silladar and Regular systems. Possibly the 
cost of the former, at the present time, is under-estimated, and certain 
economies might be introduced into the latter, so that the good 
points in each might be taken as the basis of a new system 
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to be made applicable to all.” Again, “should Government ever 
contemplate the reorganisation of the Indian Cavalry, it would surel 
be better to weigh the pros and cons of both the Regular and Silladar 
systems taking the best from both, rather than to be entirely guided 
by the opinions of one side.” 

The above extracts clearly demonstrate the fact that the 
writer of the articles published in the “Madras Mail” cannot be 
considered to hold entirely biassed opinions, however little knowledge 
he may possess. 

“A Plea for the Silladar” appeared in print about 17 months 
after the question was first raised in the “Madras Mail.” so that 
its author has had ample time to go into the subject even to the 
smallest detail, as evidenced by the mass of clerical and_ financial 
matter included in the paper; but I will endeavour to conclusively 
prove that the calculations regarding the comparative cost of the 
two systems are based on such faulty data and unsound principles 
that they are totally unreliable. But before dealing with the 
financial aspect of the case, I must first refer to a few general points 
touched upon by Captain Tennant, and for easy reference, I will, as 
far as possible, deal with his paper, para. by para. 

I would draw attention to the difference in periods of time* 
which elapsed between the appearance in print of the arguments for 
and against each system. It took those who are in favour of the 
Silladar system a considerable time to work up their case : whereas 
the advocates for the Non-Silladar system, or rather, I should say, 
the advocates for a modification of both systems, are prepared in a 
very short space of time to defend their policy. 

It is argued in the “Plea” that “no two (Silladar) Regiments 
are worked on identically the same lines.” It would be difficult to 
find a more damning condemnation of any system. Its author also 
fails to understand why Silladar Regiments are not altogether inde- 
pendent of Government supply during peace. The rzasons are as 
follow:— 

1. The Silladar obtains compensation for dearness of grain for 
his horse. The result is that, as he cannot always support himself 
and his horse on his pay of Rs. 31, he therefore receives compen- 
sation over and above his pay, which amount Captain Tennant does 
not consider in his estimate of the cost of the Silladar, and it is 
quite probable that this item is not included in the annual budget 
for the maintenance of a Silladar Regiment. 

2. A Silladar Regiment receives considerable assistance from 
Government in connection with its supply of grass. Either land, free 
of rent, it set apart for this purpose, or compensation is granted to 
meet the cost to a Regiment for leasing land. I believe I am correct 
in saying that the idea is that the Silladar should receive his grass 
free, and with this intention he is only charged by his Regiment four 
annas a month to meet the expenses of its preservation, such as 
thatching, etc., when it is stacked. The 20th Deccan Horse last year 


* Captain Tenant's paper was originally received by the U.S, I. in April 1905,—Ep. 
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received over Rs. 14,000 from Government to mect expenses incurred 
on account of leasing land from H. H. the Nizam’s Government, 
and for cutting and carting grass from their Rumnahs for the year 
1903-04. ‘This is doubtless a recognised charge. Possibly different 
systems exist in different stations. ‘The 20th Deccan Horse stationed 
as it is at Bolarum, is a peculiarly good instance of the benefit a Sil- 
ladar Regiment derives from the system in vogue. The Government 
grant of Rs. 14,000 referred to above », plus the monthly stoppage of 
four annas trom the Sowar, covers all ‘expenses incurred in connection 
with the regimental supply of grass. In a good year there is a 
considerable surplus of grass over and above requirements, and in a 
large place like Secunderabad, there is an excellent market for this 
surplus. The result is in many cases that the grass fund becomes 
affluent. The money is not required for grass, so what is to prevent 
a Commanding Officer transferring a large balance credit to some 
other Regimental Fund, possibly to the Profit and Loss Account or 
Horse Chanda Fund as may be desired. I do not say there is any- 
thing unusual in this, but the money is made by the Regiment in a 
Government transaction. If the local Government Grass Farms 
were to take over the supply, that department would show a credit 
instead of the Regiment, and the surplus money wouid be in its 
proper place. 

Again, I must draw attention to the fact that the “Plea ”in 
comparing the relative cost of the two systems under this heading, 
debits Government under the Non-Silladar system only, and does not 
credit the Silladar with any assct over and above his actual pay in 
connection with the supply of grass. A Silladar Officer will argue that 
he can supply his Regiment with grass cheaper than the Government 
Grass Farm can. ‘There is only one reply to this. If a Government 
Grass Farm dealing in large transactions cannot compete with a 
Commanding Ofticer of a Silladar Regiment on this point, then the 
Government Grass Farm is not run on sound principles. Of course a 
Government Farm has to maintain a separate establishment, whereas 
the permanent establishment of a Regimental farm probably consists 
of soldiers, which cost the Regiment nothing ; but even this should not 
render it impossible for the Government Farm to compete, if run on 
sound principles. 

The “ Madras Mail” stated that “Government helps to maintain 
this transport (7.c., the Silladar’s) by making a loan of from 80 to 90 
mules to each Regiment.” Even after reading Captain Tennant’s 
criticism of this statement, I hardly think the latter can be 
considered misleading to any one with a sound grasp of the situation. 
The statement is substantially correct, for Government does actually 
make a loan to each Silladar Regiment of 89 mules. The Regiment 
thus saves the initial cost of 89 mules; i.e, a total sum of Rs. 17,800, 
if we take a mule to be worth Rs, 200 as estimated by Captain 
Tennant. Does the Regiment pay any interest for this advance of 
capital ¢I think not. IfSilladar Regiments have cause to grumble 
at the arrangement, it would be an easy matter to transfer some of 
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these mules to Non-Silladar Regiments, allowing the former the 
privilege of providing their own, This is another point where 
Silladars gain without it apparently being reckoned up in the cost of 
maintenance of this Regiment, or as an asset to the individual 
Silladar. After criticising the above quoted statement the “Plea” 
continues: “But this is a trifle compared with the statement that it 
would be an easy matter to furnish the transport required fora regular 
Regiment from existing mule corps. Why the transport maintained 
by mule corps is insufticient for the carrying out of ordinary station 
duties in times of peace, as can be shown by the number of bills 
that are submitted for hired transport. It is notorious that even in 
sinall frontier campaigns, the matter of transport animals is a serious 
difficulty, and what does the writer imagine ‘Transport Enumeration 
Officers’ are employed for, if the existing mule corps can provide 
transport sufficient for all requirements ?” 

This query may sound quite unanswerable and may hopelessly fog 
the incompetent readers of military subjects referred to in the “ Plea,” 
but I have only to quote the following extract from letter No. 2314-C., 
dated the 16th October 1905, from the Secretary to the Government 
of India, Military Department, to the Adjutant-General in India, to 
prove that the proposal is quite feasible and has already been acted 
upon by Government. After pointing out certain unsatisfactory 
arrangements in Non-Silladar Regiments the letter goes on to say, 
“to remedy the above defects, it is proposed that syces and grass-cut- 
ters in these regiments should be at once discharged and the follow- 
ing substituted. Each Regiment is to be allowed 250 mules and 22 
carts to be attached from an organised mule corps for grass duty in 
peace time. . * * * ie 
It is added that one of the advantages of the proposed arrange- 
ments will be that each Non-Silladar Regiment will be able to 
support itself and work its own farm.” The above proposal has 
already received the sanction of the Government of India. 

It would be as well to draw attention here to the very patent 
fact, that hired transport for peace conditions in Cantonments is far 
cheaper than maintaining a permanent establishment. It means 
that you only hire for actual requirements and that you have no 
expensive permanent establishment to maintain, which during slack 
periods, is doing nothing. It surely is wiser to employ ‘transport 
during peace with units than to keep it separate, and without doubt, 
Government in having adopted this course will ultimately make a 
saving during peace both as regards the maintenance of transport 
in Cantonments and as regards the cost of maintenance of a 
Non-Silladar Regiment. Not only will a Non-Silladar Regiment be 
independent of all other Government transport both during peace and 
war, but should it not be ordered on service on war being declared, 
its transport will be available for other purposes, temporary and local 
arrangements being made to replace it. here are some difficulties 
yet to be overcome as regards the mule corps personnel of these 
mules, but doubtless the future will show a means of solving them, 
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Captain Tennant has made a grave error regarding the price 
ofa “Non-Silladar” remount. If all his calculations are based on 
similar inaccurate data, they are anything but reliable. He 
estimates the cost of a Non-Silladar remount to Government to be 
Rs. 800. I absolutely challenge this estimate. Remounts are now 
bought at the port of debarkation at an average price of Rs. 400 
and are despatched direct to units, so that the cost to Government 
for each is Rs. 400 plus rail fare to destination, roughly Rs. 450. I 
leave it to the Director General of Army Remounts in India to 
decide which estimate is correct. Should Captain Tennant’s 
estimate be incorrect, then his calculations and arguments under the 
heading “ Horse Chanda Subscription,” when he compares the cost of 
the two systems later on in his paper, are entirely unreliable, as 
there is a discrepancy of Rs. 350 in the price of each horse. The 
Remount Department, I understand, purchase slightly in excess of 
requirements, so that there 1s yearly a small balance of Non-Silladar 
remounts sent to depéts pending next issue to units, but these are 
usually distributed prior to the next annual casting to replace special 
casualties during the year. This practice is sound, and does not 
materially enhance the average cost of the Non-Silladar remount. 

It may not be generally known that the price of a charger 
selected by a Non-Silladar Officer from the ranks of his unit, has 
been recently reduced from Rs. 1,050 to Rs. 700. It is obvious that 
Government would not sanction the sale of horses to officers for 
Rs. 700 which have cost them Rs. 800. 

It may be that the Army Remount Department in its annual 
report strikes an average as regards the cost to Government of all 
remounts issued to units. But it must be remembered that it buys 
and issues 11 or 12 different classes of animals, viz. : 

I.—Officers’ chargers and Viceroy’s Body Guard. 

II.—Royal Horse Artillery—1 Draught, 2 Ride. 

III.—Royal Field Artillery,—1 Draught, 2 Ride. 

IV.—British Cavalry—1 Arabs, 2 Country Breds, 3 Australians. 

V.—Non-Silladar Cavalry,—1 Arabs, 2 Country Breds, 3 
Australians. 

VI.—Mounted Infantry. 

It is fallacy to strike an average in this manner, and absurd to 
say that a Non-Silladar remount which never sees a Remount Depdt 
costs Government as much, for instance, as an Officer’s charger. This 
method of calculation may be excellent for estimating an average 
cost all round, but totally incorrect as regards the cost of Non- 
Silladar remounts. 

I hardly follow Captain Tennant in the reply he gives to the 
following self-imposed question, viz.: “But in order to become 
expert judges of what are and what are not likely to make good 
troop horses, where did the same Remount Officers gain their 
experience”? He replies by quoting the pamphlet as follows :— 
“Remount Officers, as an almost invariable rule, are selected from 
Silladar Regiments because of their special qualifications,” also “to 
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expect every Silladar Regiment to produce an expert in horse 
buying is to expect the impossible.” On referring to the Army List 
I see there are 15 Officers on the establishment of the Army Remount 
Department in India, and all, I think, are old Silladar Officers. If 
Silladar Regiments are denuded of these specially qualified officers 
they must suffer, and the contention of the “ Madras Mail” was that it 
was impossible for every Regiment to produce an expert. To cavil 
at the procedure or qualifications of the officers of the Army Remount 
Department, is to cast a slur on the source whence they were 
obtained, i.e., Silladar Regiments. It is quite reasonable to assume 
that the Army Remount Department, composed as it is of Silladar 
Officers, dealing in large contracts instead of small ones, should be 
in a position to do Government as cheaply as they could formerly 
do their own Regiments. 

Captain Tennant referring to a remark about the high price 
that must be paid for experience says “ permit me to remind the 
writer that the money expended on experience in this instance has 
all come out of the poor Silladar’s pocket, and the benefit of it is 
reaped by the Regular Cavalry.” I fear that this is hardly a sound 
appreciation of the situation. Firstly, the writer did not say that 
Silladar Officers were selected for their “experience” but for their 
“qualifications.” A very different thing. Officers in the Remount 
Department enter it, as a rule, young. They are selected for their 
natural gift of an eye for a horse or for some other such qualification 
They have a deal to learn, and their “experience” is gained later 
and in support of this statement, I can only say, compare the horses 
of a “ Non-Silladar ” with those of a “Silladar” Regiment. Every 
Silladar Officer I know who has seen the former, tells me they are 
better mounted and that there is no comparison. There, of course, 
may be exceptionally well mounted Silladar Regiments, but even 
these can hardly compete with the “ Non-Silladars.” 

As regards the comparison made between the War strength of 
each system. The “ Non-Silladars” go on service with 8 camels and 
488 all round sound horses, leaving 24 behind. The Silladars hope 
to go with 8 camels and 492 sound horses, leaving behind a 
reserve of 121 immature or over-age horses. I say “hope” to go, 
but I fear some do not even “hope” to go with sound horses ; they 
possibly may “hope” to take with them a lot of crocks for which, 
after a little work, they “hope” to obtain compensation from a 
magnanimous Government. This is another case where compensa- 
tion is paid to Silladars and probably charged to the very elastic 
War Debt, and which never appears in the cost of maintenance. The 
same argument also applies to outbreaks of infectious diseases 
amongst Silladar horses. Here again compensation is paid for 
losses, Government bearing the loss, not the Silladar. 

Captain Tennant refers to the subject of the reserve of 
untrained horses maintained by the Remount Department in time of 
peace, viz., 1,000 horses, and he asks, where are the remainder to 
come from? I presume, when required, they will still be imported 
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as is the case at present with the majority of trained horses now oft 
the establishment of units, Apparently Caan Tennant looks with 
abhorrence on the idea of importing hot'ses, but nearly all the horses 
of his Regiment are imported, and I understand every year Silladar 
Regiments are importing more. ; 

The provision of a reserve is a large question, but possibly it 
may be thought that a reserve of immature and over-age horses is 
more costly and disappointing than none at all. I know that it is 
the opinion of most Cavalry Officers that every Regiment should have 
a horse per man, and to a very great extent this opinion is sound, 
but it is costly in peace time. There is some reason for the shortage 
in horses in a Non-Silladar Regiment, as it always leaves a proportion 
of trained men at the depdt to take on the training of remounts 
to replace casualties when a Regiment goes on service. I do not 
argue this is altogether a good svstem ; but it is a cheap one which 
has its points. I also know that nearly every one thinks that each 
man should have his own horse and ride no other : now in my opinion 
this has its disadvantages, because to turn out a good rider, a man 
must learn to ride on more than one horse, in fact the more horses 
he rides the more confidence he gets and the better vider he will 
become. 

But to return to the question of a large reserve of horses. 
Firstly, it is very costly and animals do not grow younger nor sounder. 
This to my mind is the disadvantage of a large reserve and the 
advantage of the Army Remount Department. There is usually 
some notice or foreshadowing of war being declared. It is then 
that the work of the Remount Department really commences. At 
once telegraphic orders should be sent to foreign markets for 
the necessary supply. All local markets could be tapped, and 
the question of training taken in hand, horses being sent to all 
depots. This is where the Silladars would break down. They would 
not be in a position to compete with Government in the open 
market in times of stress, as would exist on war being declared ; and 
as every Silladar Officer including the author of the “ Plea ” acknow- 
ledges, a large majority of the 121 reserve horses at present in a 
Silladar Regiment would be unfit to replace casualties. It is useless 
to mince matters and shut one’s eyes. It is only because Govern- 
ment have winked at this comedy of a Silladar reserve of horses. 
that Regiments have been able to keep their Chanda Funds going. 
Personally, I think it would be sounder policy to maintain a per- 
centage of dismounted men in Silladar Regiments, than keep up a 
reserve which is recognised to be a farce 

When my Regiment was last inspected by General Haig, at his 
horse inspection, he asked me how many horses I had on parade. 
I replied 112 (my establishment being 128). The absentees included 
horses sick, on duty and wanting to complete establishment. I 
was afterwards told that he was surprised at how many horses we 
could show, as with a Silladar Regiment he could never get a squad- 
ron to turn out more than 80 or 90, out of an establishment of 
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bout 154. Tt is also a very noticeable fact that when you see a 
Regiment of each system parading together, the “ Non-Silladar” 
invariably turns out stronger. At least this is my experience since I 
have held my present appointment. I may go further and say that 
my Brigadier who is a Silladar Officer will corroborate this  state- 
ment. 

The writer of the “Plea” tells us that it is not his intention 
nor his desire to criticise every statement and insinuation made by 
the author of the pamphlet, but he forgets that the pamphlet he 
refers to contains articles by at least three authors, if not more. 
Possibly he may have allowed prejudice to gain the upper hand. 
It may be thought that the articles advocating the Silladar system 
were worthy of some consideration or remark, 

Tn explanation of the statement that “the present annual cost 
of a regular (/.e., Non-Silladar) Regiment does not exceed that of a 
Silladar Regiment by much more than Rs. 10,000,” I have authority 
for saying that the statement was made by a Silladar Officer of some 
considerable experience. If the statement is incorrect, it is unfor- 
tunate. But can the statement in the “Plea” “ that the cust 
exeveds it. by more than L5 times that amount,” ¢.e, by more than 
Rs. 1,50,000 be accepted as correct ? It is to be hoped that a mistake 
has not been made and another cypher inadvertently omitted. 
As explained above, the figure is open to doubt owing to the 
miscalculation of the price of the Non-Silladar remount. Times 
change, new orders are issued and new methods adopted, eren in 
Gorernment Departments, As the “Plea” did not see the light 
until October 1905, it would possibly have been better if the figures 
on this point had been taken from the Report of the Remount 
Department for 1904-05, rather than frum that of 1903-04. However, 
it is possible that at the time of writing the former was not available, 
but had this been doue the figures might have been more accurate. 
In other respects also I hope to be able to prove that they are in 
many ways equally misleading if not equally incorrect : but I shall 
leave them alone as far as possible, trusting to the expert to deal with 
the case. Lam convinced that neither Captain Tennant nor I can teach 
the Finance Department. anything, and that it is quite capable of 
working out the relative cost of each system without our assistance, 
I shall therefore contine myself to the broader principles of the 
question, which are frequently lost sight of when a mind is absorbed 
in calewlating the infinitesimal fractions into which a rupee can be 
divided. 

I now comne to the advantages claimed by Captain Tennant for 
the Silladar system. I number them consecutively in the order in 
which we find them. 

I.—Perfect mobility and permanent readiness for active service 
at a moment's notice. 

With the recent order by the Government of India on the sub- 
ject of detaching 250 mules and 22 carts from an organised Mule 
Corps to a Non-Silladar Regiment, its mobility has been placed on 
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exactly the same footing as that of a Silladar Regiment, and possibly 
it will be more mobile, for just as is the case regarding its horses, its 
transport mules will probably be of a better stamp. 

As regards permanent readiness for active service, any regiment 
that is “ Mobilised,” is ready to proceed on uctive service at a 
moment's notice. 

I1—Freedom from all red tape paralysis and dependence on 
Government Departments. 

It is obvious that the writer did not know what was in the 
minds of the authorities at Army Headquarters when he was 
writing these words. In explanation, I quote the following from 
letter No. 2470-D., dated Simla, the 5th June 1905, from the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, to the 
Adjutant-General in India. 

“TI am directed to say that the Government of India have 
recently had under consideration the question of the supply to 
Silladar Cavalry in the field, of horses, baggage animals, clothing, 
and all articles of equipment and necessaries now supplied under 
Regimental arrangements. 

“2. It is recognised that the present system under which the 
requirements of Corps in the field are made good from Regimental 
depots in India, would be unworkable in a prolonged campaign, even 
if it were possible for depéts of Silladar Regiments to collect stocks 
of likely requirements, the delay that would ensue in sending 
indents from regiments to depéts, the waste of transport in carrying 
supplies about the area of operations and the uncertainty of consign- 
ments reaching their destination at the time and place required, 
render this method impracticable. The Government of India have 
therefore decided to supply Regiments in the field with replacements 
of animals and renewal of articles of equipment of every kind, 
requisite to maintain their efficiency, while in return, certain deduc- 
tions, representing the amounts which would ordinarily be paid to 
Regimental Funds, for the upkece of animals and equipment, will 
be made from the pay of the native ranks and credited to Govern- 
ment.’ 

Here follow rules which have been drawn up to carry the above 
arrangement into effect, which it is unnecessary for me to go into. 

What will the Silladar say to such an innovation? What about 
“red tape paralysis and dependence on Government Departments, ” 
and what about the deductions from the men’s pay being credited 
to Government? The arrangement is absolutely fair, as Govern- 
ment will replace casualties and losses amongst horses and equip- 
ment. But this innovation is a terrible one from a Silladar point of 

view. What Silladar Regiment proceeding on service does not hope 
to recoup its finances and return with its funds overflowing? Did 
they not formerly get cash compensation for losses of every descrip- 
tion? And did not all deductions from men’s pay go into Regi- 
mental Funds? Possibly this aspect of the case has before been 
Jost sight of, for since the last Afghan War, when the system J 
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understand entirely broke down, there has been no prolonged campaign 
to seriously test it. What compensation did Silladar Regiments, 
who served in the Burma War and in China, receive from Govern- 
ment, and was this compensation ever considered in connection with 
their general maintenance? Also what was the state of their Regi- 
mental Funds on return after the war as compared with what it was 
on departure before the war? A reply to this question would be 
rather interesting. 

III.—A_ reserve of over 4,000 horses, trained or under training, 
always maintained, is the third advantage of the Silladar system 
claimed for it in the “Plea.” I have possibly already said enough 
concerning this reserve, but I have one suggestion to make and that 
is with reference to the depét of a Silladar Regiment on service. 
From the rules which I omitted from the Military Department 
letter quoted above, I see it is only contemplated to place on the 
Non-Silladar system the actual establishment proceeding on Field 
Service, and to leave the establishment still at the depét, Silladars. 
I think Government would do well to make a clean sweep of it and 
turn all into Non-Silladars during the war. The cripples of the 
so much boasted of reserve of horses might be possibly utilised as 
baggage animals, and the Remount Department might step in and 
issue sound horses for the men at the depdt to train, retaining if 
necessary any serviceable horses that by chance might be on the 
strength of the depdt. A Silladar Regiment thus proceeding on 
service might, at the termination of a prolonged campaign sung 
which there may have been considerable wastage of horseflesh an 
deterioration of Regimental property, be reclaimed at the expense of 
the War Fund and return “Non-Silladars” without showing any 
excessive military expenditure during peace. It would be a cheap 
way out of the difficulty. But Silladar Regiments will tind themselves 
somewhat handicapped when proceeding on active service. They 
will not be in touch with departments, nor will departments be in 
touch with them. However, during war, soldiers of all kinds quickly 
shake down to routine, so that the difficulties will soon pass off. But 
a word regarding Captain Tennant’s figures which are as usual 
misleading. 

Possibly, some of the 121 horses on the strength of the depit of 
a Silladar Regiment on Service may be considered serviceable. 
Some would be remounts unfit for work and some old horses for 
training recruits. To be liberal let us allow 50 per cent to be service- 
able, i.e., 60 horses. 

There are 38 Regiments of Indian Cavalry and the Guides, 
(the 24th Cavalry does not exist). Three Regiments are Non- 
Silladars, making a total of 35 Silladar Regiments and the Guides. 

35 x 60 = 2,100. 

Add 50 for the Guides Cavalry which has three squadrons, the 
total will be 2,150. This is a sanguine estimate of the reserve, and 
I am inclined to think too sanguine. It will be noted that Captain 
Tennant estimates this reserve to be over 4,000 horses. But to 
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obtain this figure he assumes that the full numbers, viz., 121 horses 
are fit for service, which everyone must know to be an impossibility. 
Even in Non- Silladar Regiments a margin of 24 horses is allowed, 
and these would probably be untit for service. 

IV.—Absolute independence in the matter of transport, tentage, 
saddlery, clothing, &c. Of course this advantage is also no longer 
existent, for the same reasuns as explained above, in advantages 1 
and Il. It is hard on Captain Tennant that such recent orders of 
Government should have robbed him of three out of four of the 
advantages claimed by him for the Silladar system, and I shall not 
be at all surprised if sooner or later his last ewe lamb, viz., the 4,000 
horses in reserve is not taken also: that is to say, if the system 
itself holds out much longer. 

We now come to the advantages claimed for the Non-Silladars 
by Captain Tennant. They are summed up in one short paragraph 
which is so unique that I must reproduce it. 

“And what can be said in favour of the Non-Silladar system ? 
Merely that they (sic) are more ‘uniform,’ that is to say, that all 
initiative in thinking vut new methods of carrying equipment, 
devising new patterus of trauspurt, saddlery, tents, &e., &e., is 
smothered : everything must be done according to a sealed pattern 
and red tape.” 

This summing up is sufficient ty condemn the soundness of the 
author's entire judgment. Could any statement more perfectly 
represent the bias of a warped mind / Is Government served by 
such an incompetent and narrow-minded stalf, that it will not adopt, 
if necessary, new imcthods of carrying equipment and devise new 
patterns of transport saddlery ¢ 

The author in his desire to “damn” the Non-Silladar system, 
casts an undeserved slur on the entire organisation of our British 
Cavalry and Artillery, Supply, ‘Transport and Ordnance Depart- 
ments. Let the Silladars produce their wonderful methods and 
patterns. If they are good they will be adopted, if nut they will be 
aft alone? “ani here: reuundedsot Lt.-Col. Kenna’s remark on the 
Government universal pattern saddle in his report on Mounted In- 
fantry in Africa and Somaliland. Ue acknowledges the general 
serviceability and strength of this saddle, as compared with any others 
he saw. He refers to its extra weight, but remarks that efficiency in 
many respects is liable to be sacrificed for lightness. I cannot quote 
from memory Lt.-Col. Kenna’s exact words, ‘but they are to the above 
effect. Again, 1 can call to mind the mune of an officer well known in 
Southern India, and possibly all over India, vez., Lt.-Col. R. G. Jones, 
now Military Secretary to H. H. the Maha jah of Mysore. This 
officer has a reputation for ingenious inventions regarding Military 
equipment. He was for the first twelve or fifteen years of his service 
ina Non-Silladar Regiment, during which period he was its Adjutant, 
and I think his name was burne on the rolls of his Regiment for many 
years longer. He never belunged to Silladar Cay ‘alry, but was for 
some considerable period Inspecting Ofticer of the Mysore Imperial 
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Service Lancers, which Corps, I understand, is more regular than 
any other Silladar unit, more particularly as regards its supply of 
horses and equipment and the system of its Regimental Lines, the 
men being accommodated in barracks. Evidently Colonel Jones’ 
training m a Non-Silladar Regiment did not tend to cloud his 
inventive brain, and Iam ina position to state that the 20th 
Decean Horse has adopted one, if not two, of Colonel Jones’ inven- 
tions. The fact of the invention of an ofticer trained for so long 
asa Non-Silladar being adopted in a Silladar Regiment is interest- 
ing and worthy of note. 

I owill pass over all that is said) regarding what the Silladar 
system is. I find that the description of it as published in the 
“Madras Mail,” only contained one mistake, and that was with 
reference to arms, which it was stated were supplied by Government. 
It is only the rifle or carbine which Government supplies. T refer to 
this with a view to drawing attention to the fact that the  state- 
ments contained in the * Madras Mail” were very fairly accurate. 

In reviewing the Silladar tem, and having ably brought to 
light some of its defects, the * Ple continues, “ but whatever course 
be pursued, it means that a certain amount of the energy of the 
Regiment is lost to. the public service, but this is not the fault of 
the Silladar system but the fault of the Government in demanding 
the impossible.” 

Tam grateful for the expression which so 
aptly describes what results from the det adar system. 
The time and energy of the Silladar Ofticer is so taken up in making 
both ends mect, that the State suffers. The energy expended on 
horse dealing, stud farming, grass farming, inventing new methods 
of carrying equipment, devising new patterns of transport saddlery 
or in managing Regimental workshops on a large scale (in some 
Regiments they make all their own leather equipment) must absorb 
much of the energy that’ should be expended on soldiering proper. 
T know some Regiments carry ona regular horse dealing business, 
much to their pecuniary advantage, quite oblivious of the fact that 
they are breaking their contract with Government. All the horses 
they buy cannot be good ones and a cousiderable number are dis- 
appointing. Many of the good ones are sold at a profit and the bad 
ones left to carry on the work of Government. Prior to the Delhi 
Durbar one Regiment made quite a haul for its Chanda Fund by 
selling driving pairs as well as chargers, but found difticulty in 
adequately mounting one squadron without selecting horses from 
the others, when it was ordered to send one squadron to the Durbar. 
I was not in India at the time: this statement is therefore not made 
from personal knowledge, but from hearsay. In another Regiment, 
about 50 men are employed for from six to nine months during the 
year as grass chowkidars on its various rumnahs. _ The loss of energy 
to the State on this point alone is appalling and ina varying degree 
this loss of energy occurs in all branches of the interior economy of a 
Silladar Regiment. 


” 
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The contention is sound that such work should be left to 
Departments, and I can understand no “plea” strong enough to 
upset this theory, which is accepted in every other civilised army 
in the world. Ido not fora moment insinuate that there are not 
two sides to every question, but the object of this paper is not to 
champion the Silladar cause, but to reply to the “ Plea for the Silla- 
dar.” 

I know that the majority of Silladar Officers hold that the 
Silladar system is popular with the natives of India. But it is 
a very moot point for the following reasons :—The Silladar as a rule 
knows nothing of the “ Non-Silladar” system. Captain Tennant 
says: “Iam aware that recently a number of Silladars have been 
transferred to the Non-Silladar Regiments (upon reconstitution), 
and therefore it will be said that my contention falls to the ground, 
but wait until these former Silladars have had time to compare the 
advantages of the two systems.” My Regiment, the 27th Light 
Cavalry, was reconstituted just over three years ago. It has recently 
passed through Secunderabad (my present station). A native 
officer came to see me, I asked him what he thonght of our system 
which I knew he did not like on first joining the Regiment. He 
replied he did not like it at first, but now that he had seen it 
working, he liked it with the exception of there being no Regimental 
Transport as ina Silladar Regiment. I laughed and said to him, 
Don’t say what you think will please me, what is your real opinion ? 
Would you like to go back to the Silladar system? He said he 
would not. This native officer I know well. Talways found him 
aman who had an opinion of his own and did not fear to express 
it. Iexplained to him that now we had been placed on the same 
footing as Silladars regarding Regimental Transport. He also told 
me he had many names of men down for his squadron, for whom 
there were no vacancies. The above statements can be verified by 
the authorities sending their recruiting officers into the villages, 
where the Non-Silladar system is known, to enquire what feelings 
exist on the subject. Again, this native officer told me that we 
could get better men physically of the same class as a Silladar 
Regiment, because they could enlist without paying for an assami. 
How docs the above compare with what the “ Plea” has to say on the 
subject 7 1 will quote it. “Suitable recruits are becoming scarcer and 
scarcer every year, and those that come will not put down large sums 
of money in cash as heretofore, thereby beggaring the Regimental 
funds: so much is this the case that in a certain Regiment no 
less than half a lakh of rupecs of Regimental money are out 
on loan to the men, thus hardly leaving sufficient to form a working 
balance.” I note that banking is another of the multifarious duties 
of a Silladar Officer. In a regular Regiment if an officer were found 
lending money to his men, he would most probably be removed, 
but this banking business is allowed in a Silladar Regiment. 

The author goes no to say “The mischief is that desirable men 
who no longer sce the advantage of enlisting in the Silladar Cavalry, 
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will not do so in the Infantry or in the Non-Silladar Regiments, and 
hence their services are lust to the State (as soldiers) for ever.” 
This is rather a sweeping assumption, and I hardly think there 
is sufficient cause for it. On the contrary, so far as can be seen at 
present, judging from actual facts, there appears to be no prejudice 
against the Non-Silladar system as evidenced by the case with which 
the 26th, 27th and 28th Light Cavalry Re,iments were brought up 
to strength, 

It is, I know, always claimed that the fact of a man owning his 
horse and providing everything for himself is a great attraction, but 
there is a very great fallacy in this. It used to be the case in old 
times, but nowadays, the man has nothing to say as regards the 
oon of his horse and equipment. _ It is all done for him by the 

egiment and he has to practically take what is given him. Then, 
again, I understand that in some Silladar Regiments the men are not 
allowed to take away their horses with them on furlough which used 
always to be allowed in former days. This would naturally be quite 
impracticable now in some cases when men serve so far away 
from their homes. For instance, do the 30th Lancers, “Gordon’s 
Horse,” now at Bangalore, allow their Sikhs and Jatsto take their 
horses on furlough? And ifthey do, would they take them? They 
could not march owing to the distance, andthe expense of railing 
would be prohibitive. Captain Tennant is again at fanlt when he 
says “ What will his relatives think of his new position (the Non- 
Silladar) when he goes on furlough and is unable to take his sword 
with him.” Non-Silladars may take their swords with them on 
furlough and do. Such little inaccuracies somewhat tend to shake 
one’s faith in the statements contained in the “ Plea.” All that can be 
said concerning the legal aspect of a Silladar’s contract with Govern- 
ment may sound very convincing, but this has little to do with the 
relative merits of the two systems, beyond the fact that the present 
contract is utterly unsatisfactory for the Silladar, and it remains to be 
seen whether Government can afford to give him more favourable 
terms. 

I now come to the financial aspect and the comparison in cost 
of the two systems. To the uninitiated, Captain Tennant’s figure 
may appear very convincing and unanswerable, but, without going 
into too much detail, I hope to make it clear that these figures are 
based on unreliable data in some instances and unsound calculations 
in others. 

The various items are enumcrated under 17 different headings 
which are dealt with separately. 

(1) Horse Chitndes Subseription-—I_ think I have already 
demonstrated above how absolutely unreliable Captain Tennant’s 
estimate is, but it may be as well to point out that his “simple 
calculation,” @.e. Rs. 6§-10-8 if multiplied by the number of the 
native ranks in a regiment, i¢., 625, and again multiplied by the 
number of months in the year, ie. 12, amounts to the considerable 
total of Rs. 50,036 which is apparently the total amount per annum 
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Government is credited with spending on the remounts of a Non- 
Silladar Regiment. It would possibly be more sound and more 
accurate to make this calculation from a different standpoint. A 
fair estimate of the number of remounts received yearly in a Non- 
Silladar Regiment would be 50. The price of each is, say, Rs, 450, 
thus— 

Rs, 450 x 50= Rs. 22,500. 

There is a great difference between these two estimates, but I 
have the utmost confidence in leaving the merits of the two methods 
of calculation tu the decision of the Finance and Army Remount 
Departments. 

(2) Feed of Horses—This item is fairly accurate. I believe as 
regards actual cost of feed, but without doubt, Government feed their 
horses better than the Silladars do, and there is reason for this. Non- 
Silladar Regiments having a percentage of fully trained men more 
than horses, the latter are in more constant use. Also horses are not 
nursed and saved as they are in Silladar Regiments. If a horse is 
worked hard he requires good feeding. I have already referred above 
to the fact that Non-Silladar Regiments invariably turn out stronger 
on mounted parades than Silladars, although the cstablishment of 
horses is 512 and 613 respectively. This alone shows that they must 
be worked harder. It must not be forgotten that the saving effected 
by Government on the maintenance of dismounted men more than 
covers the extra cost of feed of the remainder, so that Captain 
Tennant’s figures are not reliable. It gives quite a false estimate 
of the total cost of a Non-Silladar Regiment if this is based on the 
calculation of a mounted man complete, when there are 101 
dismounted men. 

I must deal collectively with the following headings :— 

(3) Syce (Gineluding compensation). 

(4) Syce Jemudar (share of). 

(13) Free Transport. 

(14) Mule Chanda Subscription 

(15) Feed and Maintenance of Mule. 

All the above, even if the figures in the “ Plea” may be accepted 
as accurate, are affected by the recent orders issued for the reorgan- 
isation of Non-Silladar Regiments, so that it would be useless to 
touch upon them beyond saying that the entire calculations must 
now be incurrect as they are based on obsolete data. 

(5) Forge Fund.—The arguments and calculations set forth 
under this heading are decidedly ingenious, but are possibly open 
to much criticism by experts. Iv is somewhat difficult to make 
such an estimate, when there is no such thing as a Forge Fund in 
a Non-Silladar Regiment, and I am inclined to think that it is not 
a fair or sound comparison. 

(6) Tentuge.—It will be seen that the Non-Silladar is cheaper 
by half an anna per mensem under this heading. 

(7) Saddle Fund.—There is no doubt that the Government 
universal pattern saddle will stand more wear and tear on service 
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than many of those in use in Silladar Regiments, but it is decidedly 
possible for Government to be done cheaper in this respect. This 
remark refers more to the maintenance and upkeep than to initial 
cost. Without doubt condemnations of Government saddlery are 
carried out on a far more liberal scale than is the custom in Silladar 
Regiments. The reason of this is, that Inspecting Officers possibly 
have too keen an eye for general smartness and Commanding Officers 
are inclined to sacrifice articles of equipment before they become 
actually unserviceable, whereas Silladar Officers, quite rightly in 
order to save the men’s pockets, retain all articles of equipment 
until they are no longer of any use. I am inclined to think that 
there is a way out of this difficulty, which would tend to get the 
full wear out of equipment without sacrificing smartness, and there 
is no doubt a saving could be effected, but it is beyond the scope of 
this paper for me to give details of my proposals. 

(8) Upkeep of Line Gear.—If this statement be correct 
Government is extravagant and a considerable reduction in month] 
expenditure is possible. I happen to know that in Non-Silladar 
Regiments the allowances are fairly liberal, but the Line Gear Fund 
is the one and only Fund a Non-Silladar Squadron Commander has 
at his own personal disposal, to assist him in the general stable 
management of his squadron, and I am inclined to think that 
Government would do well to allow this one extravagance to remain. 
The allowances more than cover actual cost of repairs to Line Gear. 
The surplus balance however is not large but it places the bs arte 
Commander, if he nurses his fund well, in a position to consider the 
general health and comfort of his horses and to maintain a good 
system of management. Chaff-cutting and grain-crushing machines 
are not allowed by Government nor stabling tor horses. It is from 
this fund that these machines are provided and temporary shelters 
against sun and rain for delicate horses are erected, and assistance 
is atforded in changing the diet of certain horses which require 
special consideration, and for which the Government ration may be 
unsuitable. 

(9) Clothing—The sum of Rs. 16, spent by Government on 
the clothing of the Non-Silladar, does not cover actual expenses, so 
that the sowar does not get the full benefit of his pay, consequently 
it may be said that Government have not a bad bargain under this 
heading. 

(10) Upkeep of Linesx—The Non-Silladar is again cheaper by 
half an anna per mensem and the Silladar system of private Regimental 
Lines is eminently unsatisfactory, as evidenced by the difficulties 
of the various Line Committees under the different systems that 
exist. This question has been yo fully dealt with in the “ Panaphlet.” 
referred to that I need say no more on the subject. 

(1) Puy of Sowar.—No remark. : 

(12) Interest and Cupital sunk. —It is extremely doubtful 
whether this item should appear at all in the calculation, more 
especially as no credit is considered from the Silladar point of view 
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under this heading, for the many large sums yearly spent by Govern- 
ment on that system, which I have brought to notice above as being 
lost sight of. The author naturally wants to make the best of his 
case, but it is a question whether a competent financier would allow 
a monthly sum of Rs. 3-4-0 to be taken as the cost to Government of 
each Non-Silladar sowar on account of interest and capital sunk. 
The difficulty of dealing with this matter is acknowledged by him and 
it is quite possible that the difficulty has been too great. I must 
again draw attention to the calculations under this heading, viz., the 
price of the remount (Rs. 800) which of itself is sufficient to show 
that the amount of the estimate must be inaccurate even if the 
method be accepted. The other items are equally open to criticism. 

G6) Veterinary Establishment—A good deal appears under 
this heading and possibly there may be good reason for some of the 
remarks made, but a reference to the “ Pamphlet.” will show that this 
was a point which required amendment from the Non-Silladar point. 
of view, and to my knowledge a very detailed statement on the 
subject has been submitted to higher authorities, with a view to 
placing this matter on a more satisfactory footing. 

I entirely disagree with the author’s estimate in this case. ‘The 
Veterinary Department is not maintained for peace conditions alone, 
and there could not possibly be a Veterinary Officer available per 
unit either in peace or war. Besides, Silladars can at any time call 
in the services of a Veterinary Officer when required, in fact for 
months, the horses of the 20th Deccan Horse were entirely under the 
supervision of the Veterinary Department during their recent. 
outbreak of Lymphangitis epizootica, and Silladars would receive 
equal attention on service with the Regulars, 1 also understand that 
since the arrival of the 28th Light Cavalry at Saugor no Veterinary 
Officer has been stationed at that place. It would be far better 
to place Non-Silladars on the same footing as the Silladars in relation 
to the Army Veterinary Department which is maintained for the 
general benefit of the service. But doubtless the authorities have 
this question under their consideration, and it is to be hoped that 
Non-Silladars will be brought into line with Silladars, when there 
will be no necessity to consider this as a special cost against them. 

The “ Plea” continues: “That our casualties are actually less 
per annum than in Non-Silladar Regiments, can only be attributed 
to the fact that more individual care is bestowed upon the animals 
by both officers and men, for which by the way, not the slightest. 
credit is given to them.” 

As regards Non-Silladar Regiments, this is an absolute libel, and 
in addition it is a gross insult to the Army Veterinary Department. 
Thave already shown how Non-Silladar horses are worked harder 
than Silladar horses. If casualties and castings are higher in Non-Sil- 
ladar Regiments, I attribute it chiefly to this. In Silladar Regi- 
ments they have an enormous number of men on Regimental 
employ, ie. grass and stud farms, Regimental workshops, &c., 
&e. They are allowed to maintain a considerable percentage of 
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under-age horses, untit to work, also they may retain over-age horses 
longer than is the custom in Non-Silladar Regiments. 

All these points tend to reduce casualties. What is said 
regarding the system of treating sick horses in Non-Silladar Regiments 
is quite true and subalterns are not encouraged to gain Veterinary 
knowledge as of old, but this has already been brought to the notice 
of superior authority. 

(17) Shave of eight packalies—No remark. 

The author sums up as follows :— 

“In working out a calculation similar to the above, it is 
extremely difficult. to prevent errors from creeping in, and I trust, 
should any have done so, that it will not be thought that they were 
intentionally made, with a view to s ngthening the case. There is 
no necessity for such questionable assistance, and any juggling with 
figures will only damage the Silladar cause.” While giving full credit 
to the anthor for the honesty of his purpose, I think he will allow 
that a good many serious errors have been allowed to ereep in, which 
might have been avoided with more care. 

T have fully explained above where remounts are to come from in 
time of war, and also what is the reason for having had up to date a 
percentage of dismounted men in Non-Silladar Regiments, the 
reason for which has hitherto not been understood by Captain 
Tennant. I hope I have made this clear. Ido not defend the 
system, but its reason is apparent and it is obviously cheap. 

All that is said regarding stocks and shares and dividends is 
rather beside the point, but it tends to show the trend of a Silladar 
mind when it has to grapple so much with matters of finance. The 
mind of a Regimental Officer should not be occupied with such 
weighty matters. The comparison made of the position of the 
P. and QO. Company relative to that of the Silladar, must come as a 
surprise, if it is to be accepted, that these opinions are generally 
held by Silladar Officers in His Majesty’s Indian Army. 

T recently received a Jetter from a Silladar Officer to whom IT 
had sent the “Pamphlet” on our Indian Cavalry in which he 
says: “As regards the class of recruit, provided the pay is goog] 
enough, I don’t see why Regular Regiments should not get as good 
recruits as the ordinary Silladar Regiment, especially amongst Sikhs. 
T know the men in the Burma Police Mounted Infantry are the same 
class as enlist in Silladar Regiments, but the pay is good.” The 
great drawback to the Silladar system is that it requires a 
Commanding Ofticer to: have a business head to run it, and if the 
Commanding Officer is not so gifted, he will soon bankrupt it. 
Further there should be safeguards against his indulging his whims 
and fads in the matter of uniform, &., at the expense of the men and 
Regimental Funds. 

The above from a Silladar Officer is significant. 

Before concluding this paper, I will, as far as lies in my power, 
review afew general points bearing on the question now that it 
appears to have been scriously taken up. 
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1 do not think it is the Native ranks who dislike the Non- 
Silladar system, any change would not materially affect them so long 
as they receive sufficient pay. It is the British Officer who has 
strong feelings on the subject. The one great weukness of the 
Sillacar system is not the bad points it has, but the abuse to which 
many of its good points may be subjected, and there seems no way 
out of the difficulty. When rules and regulations are non-existent 
and everyone has a free hand, temperament and human nature have 
full play. Fads and fancies can be indulged in without let or 
hindrance. “Energy” is wasted in finance, horse-coping, horse- 
breeding, farming and workshops. 

There is little or no supervision of the accounts of a Silladar 
Regiment. Surprise visits do take place I believe in connection 
with the inspection of these accounts, but practically they are all 
private, and what is to prevent Commanding Officers faking them ? 
If one fund is low and ancther affluent, it is simple to transfer 
from one to the other to balance matters. It is their own money 
and why should not they do it? It is a question of finance and 
what business man would not do the same? But is this system of 
handling large sums of money sound, and do not different natures 
look at things in entirely different ways? Ihave even heard of a 
case where the surplus of Regimental Funds has been invested in 
house property. Possibly an excellent speculation—I _ believe 
speculation is illegal,—but if carried on, mistakes may occur, and there 
is no doubt that mistakes do occur in some cases. Why should 
there be so marked a difference in the finances of different Regiments ? 
Simply because there is no guiding hand or proper supervision. What 
Inspecting Officer without experience could possibly satisfactorily 
audit the accounts of a Silladar Regiment ? ich if an old Silladar 
Officer were the Inspecting Ofticer he might be equally fogged, when, 
as the “ Plea” tells 1s, no two Regiments are run on the same lines. 
Again human nature comes in. A man brought up in the system 
may not prove the most disinterested Inspecting Officer. There can 
be nothing of this sort in the Non-Silladar system. 

I have heard it seriously stated by a Silladar Officer, that the 
only Silladar Regiments properly financed are the late Hyderabad 
Contingent Regiments and the two Regiments of Central India 
Horse. 

I have also heard it stated that the 11th and 19th Lancers 
and the 33rd “Queens Own” Light Cavalry are the best financed 
Regiments in India. I am not ina position to verify these statements 
but I know sufficient to say that up to quite recently, all Hyderabad 
Contingent Regiments including Infantry, made large sums on 
practically speculating in exchange. The Halli Sicca Rupee of 
old used to vary considerably in value, and it was possible to make a 
considerable monthly income in this way. It should be noted also 
that Hyderabad and Central India Horse Regiments have hitherto been 
practically local Corps, and in the case of the former, specially favoured 
with highly satisfactory local advantages. My reason for drawing 
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attention to this is that Captain Tennant’s experience has been 
local and under favourable conditions. Consequently his views are 
affected by his experience. When Hyderabad Silladar Regiments 
move out of their special area, will they be able to maintain their 
funds in an equally prosperous condition? This is a matter which 
can only be proved by experience, and it is quite possible that 
opinions may change when this confined area has been enlarged. 
If one looks back to the time when the old irregular Regiments 
of Indian Cavalry were raised, it is impossible to fail to realise 
how enormously conditions have changed. Do Silladar Regiments 
of the present day suit present conditions? In the old days a war 

’ broke out, an irregular Regiment of Cavalry was required. It was 
promptly raised, most probably with a view to acting in a certain 
terrain for local troubles. It was surely never at that time anticipated 
that these Regiments would have possibly to serve beyond the 
seas. No system could have met the conditions of those times 
better. Possibly at the end of the war the Regiment was disbanded. 
But a standing army of the present day maintained for general 
service requires something more. 

One hears a deal regarding the insutticient emoluments of 
a Silladar Sowar. Yet what Silladar Officer will say the system 
is out of date? Why is this? Can the reply be that the Silladar 
Sowar is being sacrificed for the prejudices of their British officers ? 
Is it that they would prefer to keep power in their own hands in 
order that they may exercise their fads and fancies ? 

I wonder how far true is the “rumour” which Captain Tennant 
tells us “has travelled the length and breadth of India, that 
Government seriously contemplated buying up all Silladar horses 
and taking over the Chanda Funds, and actually would have done so 
had not the estimated cost been too heavy.” Taking for granted 
that the Silladar system is cheaper, the question arises, Do 
Government always get sutticient value for the money they expend ? 
If noi, is it worth while maintaining a system during peace, which it 
is acknowledged cannot be continued during war? The initial cost of 
buying out the Silladar may be prohibitive, should the immediute 
abolition of the system be contemplated. There are other ways of 
dealing with the question. It could be taken in hand gradually. 
One or two regiments could be bought out at atime. It would then 
very soon become ay eee whether a change is desirable or not. 
Another method would be to allow the system to die out gradually 
in one or more regiments by eniisting no more Silladars, but as 
casualties and vacancies occur, replacing them with Non-Silladars. 
This would possibly not be so satisfactory a method, as there would 
be two systems working simultaneously in a regiment, antagonistic 
one to the other. It is quite possible that those in the minority 
would not have a fair chance. If Government do seriously contem- 
plate such a change, the expense may not prove so prohibitive, 
if the Silladars’ contract be scrutinised. It may be asked to what 
extent has Government any interest in or claim on the funds of 
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a Silladar Regiment should they buy out the Silladar? By this 
is meant the supposition that it has been decided to buy out the 
Silladar which would necessitate the refund of the full price of each 
Silladar’s assaini. The price of an assami varies. Take it to be 
worth either Rs. 300 or Rs. 500, A Regiment to be bought would 
consequently cither cost Government Rs. 1,87,500 or Rs. 3,12,500. 
To help towards the payment of this expenditure, what claim would 
Government have on the funds of the Regiment as they stand ? 
Would it not be fair to expect that if Government were to take 
over the liabilities, they should have an equal right to the assets 
of the Regiment? From a Silladar point of view such a suggestion 
may be considered a_ heresy, yet surely this is a question that 
may well be asked. It is probable that a Regiment with good 
funds would look upon it froma difterent point of view to one 
with poor funds. The legal aspect of the case is interesting, But 
should the suggestion be allowed as reasonable, it will be seen 
that it would be cheaper for Government to buy out the Silladars 
of a Regiment whose funds are aftluent, and it is only to be expected 
that these Regiments would be the most averse to any change. 

If it can once be ascertained what would be the cost to 
Government. of placing the Silladar system on a really satisfactory 
footing and what economics and improvements can be made in 
the Non-Silladar system, it should be an easy matter to work out 
a sound solution of the problem. If the cost of maintenance can 
once be settled, there only remains the question of dealing with 
the initial cost of any change which need not be carried out in any 
hurry. It could be spread over a period of some years. 

Every year enormous grants are sanctioned for irrigation 
schemes, doubtless a good policy, yet such policy reduces the field 
for recruiting. Would it not be advi 
recruiting, and would it not be a wise policy if some of the surplus 


funds of Government were spent on improving the organisation of 


our Regiments of Indian Cavalry. 

Tt will be remembered that only recently the Japanese Cavalry, 
weak and ill mounted though they were, did yeoman’s service in 
Manchuria against the Russian irregular cavalry, far superior in 
numbers. There can be no doubt that Cavalry will have its work cut 
out in any future campaign. 

Only a few days ago, an Officer at present in command of a 
Silladar Regiment was shown for the first time the horses of the 
26th Light Cavalry. On asking him his opinion concerning them, 
I was not surprised to find that both as regards their stamp and turn 
out, his eyes had been opened, and he said that when the regiment 
goes up north and is brigaded with a Silladar Regiment. it will be 
an “eye opener” to all Silladar Officers. The only fault this Officer 
had to find was that some of the horses were too big. It was 
explained to him that these big horses were the remainder of a 
batch bought during the South African War. Tt will be 
remembered that the three Madras Cavalry Regiments sent a 


sable to consider this question of 
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considerable number of horses to South Africa which were replaced 
by British Cavalry remounts. In the case of the 27th Light Cavalry 
most of these have been drafted to the Carabiniers at Bangalore, so 
that in a few years the three Non-Silladar Regiments will be even 
more suitably mounted than they are at present. 

In conclusion, the basis and manner of Captain Tennant’s 
calculations may not have been radically bad, but as shown above 
they are open to much criticism, and his comparative estimate of 
the relative cost of the two systems cannot possibly be accepted as 
accurate. 

What must be considered ifany changes are to be made is as 
follows :— 

1. What economies can be effected in the Non-Silladar 
system ? 

2. What will it cost Government to place the Silladar system 
ona satisfactory footing, to the mutual benefit of themselves and 
the Silladar ? 

3. Having considered the above, could the good and bad 
points of each system be gone into, and would it be possible to 
evolve a system combining the good points of each. 

4, What would this system cost and would it be worth while 
introducing 7 

It has been a wise move to first start with the reorganisation 
of the Non-Silladar Regiments, as there are only three of them, 
During the past year many changes have been thought of, and 
made, and as far as can be seen at present, their cost has been 
reduced, 

As I have remarked before, there are two sides to every 
question and beyond a doubt, rebutting arguments can be produced 
concerning many of the statements T have made above. Ihave 
purposely made plain statements to encourage the production of 
these arguments. It is only in this way that a satisfactory solution 
of the problem can be arrived at. When everything that can be 
has been said for and against both systems, then the Military Judge 
with an unbiased mind can don his black cap and deliver judgment. 

Since writing the above I have read the essays and lectures 
by the late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, C.B., in a volume entitled 
The Science of War. It must be acknowledged that Colonel 
Henderson was one of the most, if not fhe most sound and _ scientific 
writer on military subjects of recent times, and when reading this 
book, one cannot help realising the enormous advantage a well 
organised ariny possesses. Again, if one reads the Report by our present 
Inspector-General of Cavalry in India on certain points noticed at 
the recent Rawalpindi Mancuvres, it is apparent how important a 
matter the organisation of “Our Indian Cavalry” must be. Take, 
for instance, the Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade. It consists of one 
British Cavalry Regiment, one Non-Silladar and one Silladar Native 
Regiment, each with a different organisation. Can such conditions 
be sound and will they not tell against us in war? So far as British 
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Cavalry is concerned the Silladar system cannot be adopted. It 
is acknowledged that this system requires certain modifications. 
If this be the case, would it not be as well to adopt one system 
which could be made applicable to all, even though it may 
prove more costly. Another Silladar Officer recently said to me 
“the transport of a Silladar Regiment would at once break down 
on service and a Silladar Regiment is not half so mobile as is 
supposed.” This same Officer appeared to think that the only 
advantage of the Silladar system 1s the fact of the sowar having a 
pecuniary interest in the Regiment and that the “ izzat” appertaining 
to the ownership ofa share of the Regiment, however small is an 
aaset to Government worth preserving. Ifit is considered that this 
“jzzat” should be preserved, then Government must be prepared 
to pay for its preservation. It may also be said that the greatest 
advantage of the Silladar system is that each man _ has a direct 
pecuniary interest in the well-being of his horse, as if he neglects it 
he is liable to be “dismounted” or fined. In theory this would 
appear to be a very great advantage, but it can only be termed a 
“peace” argument after all, and so far as neglecting horses during 
peace is concerned, I can only say, compare the conditions now 
existing, 7.e., compare the state of the horses of Non-Silladar Regi- 
ments with those of Silladar Regiments as regards condition, turn 
out and general fitness. No Non-Silladar need fear such a compari- 
son. 


Norg.— With reference to para. (8), page 177,— the allowance for the upkeep of line 
gear for Non-Silladar Regiments has heen reduced by 2} annas per month with effect 
from the Ist April 1906. 


ORDERS EARLY AND ORDERS LATE. 


By Masor G. F. MacMuwy, DS.O., pac, REA, 
D.A.A.G,, DERAJAT BRIGADE, 


The matter of the issue of operation orders in smaller commands, 
such as homogenous and mixed brigades, and the ordinary “column” 
is worthy of some consideration. It always seems that we are apt to 
make “heavy weather” of what should be a very simple matter, 
and that a very much less tiresome business might be made of 
“orders” than is actually the case. It is the common complaint 
of the regimental officer that operation orders are late, and we 
constantly see commanding officers and their adjutants sitting up 
over a fire, tired and cross, waiting for orders to come round. 

It is an absurd and unsoldierly habit. Orders, when troops are 
in proximity to the enemy, must be late. A very little reflection 
will show that this must be so in nine cases out of ten. The enemy 
himself may be on the move; he probably is. Scout’s spies, 
cavalry patrols and reconnoitring officers are out; at best their 
reports cannot get in till late. It often happens that officer’s patrols 
with important information cannot get away from their observation 
posts till dark. Reports when they come in have to be compared 
with other and corroborative information. It may be necessary 
for the chief staff officer to prepare some appreciation of the 
situation, and then for the commander to ponder over that same 
situation, and it is therefore extremely probable that orders will 
always be late. 

It is indeed often better that they should be, since it cannot be 
too clearly understood that as often as not “eurly orders mean 
counter-orders,” that is to say, schemes matured before all sources 
of information have yielded up their fruit often require modifica- 
tion. Especially is this the case when the movements of one’s force 
depend on the movements to time and date of some other force. 
Countless reasons may crop up to hinder the combined action. 
A cypher message at midnight to be read by a flickering light in 
a cold wind is a favourite method by which plans are upset and 
tempers spoilt, and only the contrariness of things in general, and 
war in particular, may be to blame. 

If we accept this condition of things, we must realise that late 
orders are a service condition, and must organise accordingly. The 
organisation is simple. ‘The duty of the soldier and his officer in the 
field is to get all the rest he can. It is not for him to bother 
himself as to when he is to get up, or where he is to go; that is the 
business of his regimental guard and his regimental staff. Accept- 
ing therefore that sleep is our due portion, the army goes to sleep. 
The commanding officer knows that so far as he is concerned, unless 
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he is detailed to carry out some special detached operation (in which 
case his adjutant will wake him), his adjutant can perfectly well 
issue orders in prosecution of his (the C. Q’s.) wishes, and knows 
exactly what company or squadron is next for any duty. The 
adjutant sleeps near his guard tent, and near him sleep the company 
or squadron orderly corporals, or whatever may be the equivalent 
machinery for getting at individual companies and squadrons or 
their officers. 

At 10 p.M., let us say, orders emanate from divisional or” force 
headquarters. They reach, preferably in writing, commanders of 
brigades. The Brigadier may have turned in. It may, or may not, 
be necessary to get further orders from him. He may very likely 
have given his orders for several possible eventualities. This of 
course depends on the class of operation in progress. The staff 
officer then gets out his orders to the brigade. It is undesirable 
to send for adjutants or C. O’s. to take orders. Even with ordinary 
carbons it does not take any longer to write enough copies for the 
separate, or at any rate the principal, units of the brigade, than it 
does to dictate them to half a dozen sleepy adjutants and then hear 
them read over again.* 

The adjutants who receive the orders may find it only necessary 
to give the reveille orders to their guard, or may have to take 
orders from their commanding officers, or again may just issue 
orders to portions of their units that have to move earlier than the 
general reveille will suffice for. It may often happen that the 
Brigade Staff on receiving the orders find that the hour of starting 
will allow of orders being sent round after the general reveille hour, 
in which case they need take no further action that night beyond 
actually writing the orders. 

The only alteration in ordinary acquired habits is to substitute 
the good one of written orders for the bad one of dictated orders. 
The same chain and principle runs through a whole army. Army 
Headquarters sends out written orders to Divisional Generals, by 
hand, by telegraph or telephone. The Divisional Staff should never 
send for Majors of Brigade, but should issue orders to Brigadiers in 
writing. 

If the principle is carried out that subordinate forces get touch 
with their superior commanders, and if in brigades and divisions the 
orderlies or the signalling officer know the position of units, or 
brigades as the case may be, the;comfortable and exact issue of 
late orders becomes a matter of simple routine. 

-At the recent manceuvres at Rawalpindi during the visit of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, I heard much “ grousing ” at late 
orders, and when I ventured to impose my views on a Brigade Major, 
who had a similar grouse, he eoneplainer of having to sit up, to go 
for orders to Divisional Headquarters. It is not usual for Divisional 
Staffs to issue orders by dictation, except under circumstances 


*T use carbon blocks that I get bound in the bazaar which give me four readable 
copies, —G. F. M. 
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favourable for such a means, and it should certainly be avoided when 
possible. Even, however, if the Brigade Staff have to discount 
their night’s rest there is no reason why unit commanders should 
do so. 

It is of course a good thing to have orders out early when 
circumstances permit, let that be clearly understood; but in the 
field it is very rarely possible or desirable. After a certain amount 
of staff and regimental experience in the field I have never known 
operation orders, when in proximity to the enemy, come out till late. 
Another point worth remembering is that the later orders come out 
the less time is there for them to get to the enemy's ears. This is 
a point of as much importance in civilized war in populous countries 
as it was in South Africa, or as it is on the Frontier, where a dozen 
or so of so-called “friendly” maliks may ride at the heels of a 
commander's political staff. 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAFERS. 
FRENCH PAPERS. 


By Caprain A. H. S. TEED, 147TH Jat LANCERs. 
REVUE DE CAVALERIE. 
September, October wnd November. 


A third series of the lettres & Plok is begun in the September 
number. The writer dissents from the opinion of a new school of 
cavalry theorists in France who hold that there is no such thing as 
shock in a combat of cavalry against cavalry, the contention being 
that one side will inevitably turn before the actual encounter. 

He proceeds to show that history teaches a different lesson, and 
quotes examples of combats where the shock actually took place and 
the fortune of the battle was decided in the subsequent mélée. The 
big cavalry fight at Egglofsheim, in which 98 squadrons were 
engaged in a furious hand-to-hand conflict, Rapp’s and Bessiéres’ 
charges against the Russian cavalry of the Guard at Austerlitz, and 
the battle of the Moskowa, where Murat’s squadrons overthrew the 
horsemen of Lithuania and Ismailov are quoted as examples. 

The writer attributes the rise of this new “heresy” to the fact 
that during the Franco-Prussian war there was only one cavalry 
engagement on a large scale—Ville-sur-Yron on the 16th of August 
1870. But even in that one action there were several instances of 
attacks by cavalry against cavalry in which neither side thought of 
turning their backs. How, tor example, did Montaign’s brigade, which 
all accounts agree was not pursued, manage to lose 30 officers and 
150 men in less than 20 minutes if it turned beture meeting the 
Prussian cavalry ? 

Colonel du Picy, who is one of the most ardent apostles of the 
new creed, cites the battle of Eckmuhl in support of his theory. In 
this battle 14 Austrian cuirassicrs were killed to every Frenchman, 
and the majority of thuse who fell were wounded in the back: a clear 
proof, Colonel du Picq thinks, that they went about before the 
collision. In answer to this the writer quotes a contemporary 
account describing how the French charged through the gaps in the 
Austrian line, defeated it in the mélée which ensued, and compelled 
it to fall back in disorder, the heavy losses suffered by the Austrians 
during their retirement being due to the fact that their cuirass had 
no back-piece. 

That in the future there will be instances of cavalry turning 
before the shock of collision as there have been in the past 1s 
undeniable. During the Empire there were many occasions on 
which the enemy turned, rather than fice the French sabres, and 
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Napoleon’s cavalry, even with Murat at its head, had a few cases of the 
kind on its conscience. That instances of running away were 
commoner a hundred years ago than they are likely to be in the 
future is owing, for one reason tu the dread of Murat’s name and the 
renown of the French cavalry in those days, and for another to the 
leisurely pace at which the charge was delivered. 

The cavalry attack of the future must be carried out at a 
swinging pace throughout, thanks to the improvement in the enemy's 
artillery, and the writer considers this compulsory increase of pace to 
be all in favour of his countrymen, who are singularly fitted by their 
ardent temperament, their skill in horsemanship, and the quality of 
their horses for rapidity of movement. “ Let us never forget,” he 
says, “ that the pace of our cavalry must be torrential ; but the torrent 
must be under control.” 

He then draws a picture of the perfect cavalry attack of the 
future: “The enemy suddenly becomes aware of squadrons surging 
over the crest of a hill where, till a few moments ago, only a few 
heads were visible. Pouring at full speed down the slopes of the 
hill they threaten his front, flanks, and perhaps rear. The 
suddenness of their appearance, the precision of their movements, 
their speed and dan, and the uncertainty as to their numbers 
and objective paralyse the enemy on whom they fall like an 
avalanche.” 

Passing on tu attack formations generally, the writer considers 
that both the German and French cavalry employ too many men 
in the first line. He would like to see a comparatively large body 
of fresh troops held in reserve to prevent such a disaster as occurred 
at Ville-sur-Yron to the Chasscurs after they had taken a German 
battery ; and in any case when attacking artillery a formed body 
should be kept in hand to deal with the escort. He deprecates, 
too, the present system of remaining in mass until within a short 
distance of the enemy so as to maintain the powers of mancuvring 
up to the last minute. The result is that there is often presented, 
at manceuvres, the lamentable spectacle of a body of cavalry, in 
order to find time for deployment, reducing its pace to a walk, when 
it should be increasing it. “And the position will be worse in 
actual war when the enemy’s advance is made at a quicker pace 
than our commanders are accustomed to.” 

In discussing the duties of the independent cavalry sent 
ahead of a mixed force the writer alludes to the difficult position of 
« commander who has to decide, often on the spur of the moment, 
whether he will fight or not. He may gain very little even by 
a victory, and if his force is a large one and his losses are heavy 
the fortunes of the army he is serving may be injuriously affected ; 
whereas, actually to avoid the enemy's cavalry is an act of weakness 
which may do a considerable amount of moral harm. The writer 
considers that in forming his decision a leader would do well to 
bear the following precepts in mind :—Firstly, his action on 
every occasion should serve some useful purpose, and, secondly, the 
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cavalry must not look to gain any advantage for itself; it works 
entirely for the benefit. of the other arms and for the common good. 
In short “never fight for the sake of fighting, but to gain some moral 
or material advantage for the main force behind you.” 

The account of the operations of the German cavalry around 
Coulmiers in November 1870 is continued in the September number. 
The want of decision shown by the Cavalry General Reyan is 
criticised. General Reyan with 11 regiments and 4 batteries of 
horse artillery was on the French extreme left. Finding his 
force opposed by a weak brigade (two regiments) of Bavarian 
cuirassiers, he halted and opened fire with his artillery instead of 
attacking boldly and using his immense numerical superiority. 
The enemy, who had only one battery in action to commence with, 
was reinforced, and Reyan was compelled to fall back with 
considerable loss. His retirement had a bad effect on the moral 
of the French infantry on his right. It was in fact nearly the 
cause of a serious disaster. Admiral Jauréguiberry had the greatest. 
difficulty in keeping his unseasoned recruits in their positions when 
they saw the retirement in confusion of this great mass of cavalry. 
Fortunately the German commander, Von der Tann, had not realised 
the demoralised condition of his opponents and judged it advisable, 
in view of their superior numbers, to fall back himself. 

An article on the training of the individual soldier for war 
comments on the decrease in esprit de corps which is traced to the 
anti-military spirit of France at the present day. Various methods 
are proposed for instilling a sentiment. of “chacun pour tous” into 
the recruits from the time they join, special attention being paid 
to those who have received just enough education to think they 
know better than their instructors and are inclined to look upon 
every officer as a snob or a slave-driver, 

Initiative, or the want of it, as displayed during last autumn’s 
maneuvres, forms the subject of an article entitled “In quarters, at 
manuvres, and on service.” This shortcoming. in the writer's opinion, 
is to be found in all ranks, and its cause is not far to seek. It lies in 
the system which, in the case of officers, forbids them to think 
for themselves, and yet confers upon them responsibilities which. 
considering the little real authority they have, they should not be 
ralled upon to assume. The sous-officiers are treated as though 
they were unreliable and worthless, the non-commissioned officers 
have little more power than the men, while as to the rank and file 
not one of them is considered fit to groom a horse unless he has an 
officer and half a dozen sergeants watching him.“ Depend upon it,” 
the writer concludes, “our men will give us on service exactly what 
we have asked them for in peace time. and no more. [f we treat 
them as schoolboys now, they will behave like schoolboys out fora 
holiday when they go on service and their officers have no time to 
watch them.” 

The September number contains an account of the gallant 
conduet and death of Ma réchal-de-logis Charton in Senegal in 1903, 
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A party of Moors had raided a village under French protection, 
and as their strength was reported to be considerable and the French 
force available was only 10 infantry and 10 cavalry sipuhis, it was 
determined to mnake a night march up to the position and rush it 
at dawn. The robbers were marked down in a camp on the side of 
ahill. The infantry took up a position on one flank, and 5 aipahis 
dismounted, under Charton on the other, while the Lieutenant 
in command kept the remaining 5 with him as a connecting post 
between the two parties. 

As Charton’s sipuhis were getting into position one of their horses 
neighed, and it was seen at once that the alarm had been given in 
the camp, the robbers swarmed out in far greater numbers than had 
been expected—they were over 200 strong—and Charton, realising 
that the only hope of success for his small party lay in prompt action, 
immediately mounted his 5 sipahis and charged the camp. His 
rapid decision and daring gallantry met with the success they 
deserved. The Moors, still in confusion and not realising the 
weakness of their opponents, fled in all directions, losing 18 killed, 
30 wounded, and 30 prisoners. Charton in spite of having received 
six bullet wounds continued the pursuit until his horse was shot 
under him. His injuries were evidently mortal, but “his indomitable 
spirit supported him through a trying march of two days, and a 
two-days’ journey on a river stéamer before medical assistance could 
be obtained.” He died twenty-four hours after reaching the hospital, 
and his remains were sent to France to be interred in his native town 
of Doulevant. 

The usual mistakes in the cavalry work during the recent 
manu-uvres in Champagne are commented on, Cavalry charged 
unbroken infantry, dismounted troopers attacked infantry in strong 
positions, scouts made no attempt to conceal themselves and 
showed a “heroic contempt” for the enemy's rifles. The one 
novel point mentioned is the exhaustion of the cavalry horses. The 
cuirassiers lost several from sheer fatigue and the light cavalry had on 
more than one occasion to dismount and lead their horses home. 
This, the writer considers, is entirely due to the distance of the 
cavalry billets from the manoeuvre ground. Their position was 
fixed solely with a view to facilitating the collection of supplies, “ but 
what is the good of choosing a good spot to fill up the supply wagons 
when the men reach it too late to empty them ?” 

The reduction of the number of guns ina horse artillery battery 
from six to four meets with the disapproval of a correspondent in the 
November number. He declines to admit the unhandiness of the old 
six-gun battery, even allowing that an increase ia the number of 
wagons is necessitated by the introduction of a quick-tiring weapon. He 
is disposed, however, to question the necessity for this increase, since 
in the cavalry combat the guns will only be employed for a very few 
minutes, and the expenditure of ammunition will therefore be small. 

There is a long article on a subject which is troubling French 
officers considerably now—a method of turning out an efficient 
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cavalry soldier in two years, It is too technical to be of general 
interest. 
REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE, 
Octuber and November. 


The task of revising the Swiss infantry drill book has been 
entrusted to a committee of officers with instructions to alter nothing 
in the existing book which appears sound, and to introduce nothing 
new the utility of which has not been demonstrated either in the 
field or at manceuvres. The articles in the October and November 
numbers deal almost entirely with barrack square formations. Battle 
training will probably be considered later. 

The notes on the artillery in Manchuria are continued. In the 
September number the writer dealt with the technical details of 
matériel, methods of observation, and system of fire training adopted 
by the belligerents. In the October number certain other points 
are considered which contributed to the success of the Japanese: 
they are, briefly, the higher standard of their education, and the 
superior marksmanship of their gunners which more than compensated 
for the inferiority of their weapons. ‘To these must be added two 
important moral factors—the national enthusiasm for the war and the 
old Samurai fighting spirit. 

Referring to the length of time required to fight a battle under 
modern conditions the writer observes that the earlier engagements 
of this war were concluded in one or two days, whereas during its 
later stages battles lasted over a week. The cause, he thinks, is 
to be found in the numerical disparity of the belligerents at the 
commencement of hostilities, which was greatly in favour of the 
Japanese, and to the tactics employed. In the earlier battles the 
attacking force was inclined to carry the enemy’s position with a rush, 
whereas later on it was found that the same result could be obtained 
with fewer casualties by a more deliberate advance, by wider 
extensions. and by the more intelligent use of cover—all of which 
take time. 

The writer concludes his article by quoting accounts of eye- 
witnesses of the more important engagements, and their comments. 
One of them remarks—his experience is directly opposed to that of 
our own attachés—that the Japanese artillery when supporting an 
infantry attack ceased fire when the line was within six or seven 
hundred yards of the position. This he attributes to the defective 
Japanese fuse and the fear of injuring their ownmen. The Russians, 
onthe other hand, when on the defensive, as they generally were, 
kept their guns in action till the last minute—a delay which on 
several occasions caused considerable losses in matériel. 

In summing up, the writer considers the following points most 
worthy of notice :—The increase during the war of the use of cover, 
the value of the telephone, the sinall material effect of shell fire, 
the absence of artillery scouts on the Russian side, and the necessity 
for shields for all guns in the ficld. 
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The faults observed during the recent manceuvres in Champagne 
are much the same as those referred to in the Revue de Cavalerie 
in so far as that arm is concerned. The other branches of the 
service meet with still more unfavourable criticism, the staff in 
eee being condemned as inefficient. Written orders were so 

rief that their recipients could not understand them; and their 
transmission was as defective as their conception and issue; verbal 
orders were not repeated and were incorrectly given and vague; 
while gallopers, cyclists, and orderlies displayed more energy than 
intelligence. 

The writer also comments on the ignorance displayed by all ranks 
of the general idea, the absence of advanced guards and scouts, 
the failure to utilise cover, and a general want of resemblance to 
the “real thing.” 

The first of the questions put in the September number under 
the heading “ Problems of Sedan” is answered by extracts from 
General Wimpffen’s diary. The General is of opinion that it was 
quite impossible fur the French army to carry out Ducrot’s orders 
to retire on Meziéres, and brings forward several arguments in support 
of his action in countermanding the order. 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 


By Masor H. W. R. Senior, psc. Starr Captain, 1. B. 


Internutionale Rerwe weber die gesumten Armeen und Flotten 
(October, November, December, 1905, and January, 1906, with 
Supplements) :—The conspicuously successful use of wireless tele- 
graphy made by the Japanese navy and coast stations in the battle 
of the Tsushima Straits has determined the Germans to furnish the 
whole of their North Sea coast with stations fitted with such 
apparatus. The invention of the “ wave-measurer” will doubtless 
have a great effect on the future employment of this mode of com- 
munication. With this instrument it is now possible to discover the 
so-called “tuning” of the apparatus used by the enemy and by 
adjusting one’s own receivers and senders thereto either to take in 
the enemy’s messages or to interfere with their proper despatch and 
receipt. 

The December number gives the organisation of the troops 
garrisoning the principal German colonies. The following table 
summarises the result :— 

a re A Ea oT TEREST aN 


i 
Medical |. 4.» Under é Sati 
Officers. officers, |Ofticials. * offivers. Privates.| Natives. 
German East Africa Oy 47 26 22 126 220 1,471 
Cameroons ... ay 40 11 13 66 130 1,150 
German South-West Africa 30 12 ll 100 1,059 
(excluding the troops em- 
ployed against the Hereros | 
who will return to Germany). 
Kiauchou, China Bh, 278 g 22] 300) 6166 60 
| if 
Total we 190 49 | 63| 591 | 7,575 | 2,681 
| 


——————————— 

As a result of the war just concluded Japan has abandoned 
blue and adopted brown as the future colour of her soldiers’ uniforms. 
The lines of gold braid round the ofticer’s cap, the number of 
which denoted in French fashion the rank of the wearer, have 
been abolished. Rank in future will be distinguished after the 
English custom by badges on the shoulder straps. 

This number gives some interesting details of the expenditure 
of ammunition on certain occasions in the Russo-Japanese war. 
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In six days during the battle of Liao-yang the 139th Regiment 
fired 96,040 rounds. The same Regiment, however, when closely 
attacked by the Japanese at Liu-chiu-pu in five days (13th to the 
18th October) fired 351,800 rounds. On this occasion 15 Japanese 
corpses were found within 20 yards of the position, 540 within 100 
to 150 yards. The 137th Regiment when attacked by the Japanese 
fired on the 1st September 189,000 rounds, and on the 2nd September 
169,000 rounds. 

The following details of the expenditure of ammunition by 
the artillery of the 35th Division are also given :— 


3ist August At Syguantun 64 guns. 3,824 rounds, 
1st September iss mE el 2207 oe 
12th October, At Shih-lih-ho 36, 3.811 pa 
13th, At Schache 305, 3,795 =) 
14th ” ae 36, 13,120 Es 
16th | 36 952 


The great expenditure of the 14th Octuber is said to be due 
to the necessity of supporting the wavering Russian infantry, whose 
reserves were all used up. 

From the January number we learn that ‘Turkey has adopted 
wireless telegraphy and that all the Staff College students at Pancaldi 
are to be put through a course of instruction in this means of 
communication. This number is largely taken up with naval 
matters. 

In the supplement No. 80, General von Boguslawski compares 
the duration of the battles of the last century with those which have 
lately taken place in the Far East. The longest battle of former 
times was Leipzig, which lasted three days, whilst those of the Russo- 
Japanese war varied from eight to ten days in duration. No account, 
however, has been taken of the American Civil War, in which the 
circumstances often approached more closely to those in Manchuria. 
General von Boguslawski, while recognising the advisability of 
waiting for more detailed reports of the late war before formulating 
theories of the conduct of war therefrom, gives his opinion that the 
general equality of modern armament. and the care taken by modern 
armies to adapt their tactics to this armament has led to an actual 
reduction in the losses suffered on the battlefield, whilst prolonging 
the duration of the battles. 

He further considers it a dangerous doctrine to teach that the 
frontal attack is impossible nowadays. It is only more difficult to 
carry out. The Japanese have shown us that it can be done. The 
last article also deals with the “ fear of heavy loss” which the Boer 
war spread throughout the military world and shows how the réle 
of the assailant, whilst leading to severe punishment also leads to 
success, especially when it is supported by Ghazi-like courage in the 
troops, directed by the highest training in the officers, as was the case 
with the Japanese. 

In 1866 the Prussians had the needle-gun breech-loader against 
the Austrian muzzle-loader, but the Austrians employed rifled 
cannon against the Prussian smuvth-bores. In 1870 the position 
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was reversed ; the Prussian Artillery, now re-armed with rifled breech- 
loading cannon, was much superior in armament to the French, who 
had only muzzle-loading guns ; but the French infantry possessed in 
the Chassepot an infinitely better breech-loading rifle than the 
Prussian needle-gun. In both wars, however, the Prussians were 
conspicuously successful, because they were better trained and better 
led. It is evident, therefore, that success in war is due far more 
to the training and moral of the troops than to excellence of 
armament. 

The December number has an excellent appreciation of von 
Moltke, in which the saying of Count Schlieffen, his successor as Chief 
of the General Staff, is quoted. “The unique system of Moltke 
was to have no system.” This apparent paradox is best explained 
in the words of the author of the article. “Whilst in other armies 
the opinion prevailed that the Commander-in-Chief could move his 
troops as though on a chess-board and could command each separate 
undertaking, von Moltke had already recognised that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief must limit himself to giving general instructions, 
and that his object could only be attained when his subordinates 
thoroughly understood his intentions and possessed a bold spirit of 
initiative in carrying them ont. This principle was the starting 
point of all his teaching. He put no trust in rules transmitted 
by tradition but endeavoured to stimulate invention in his pupils of 
the General Statf, who listened with respect and were carried away 
by his ideas, He demanded from them for each problem a new 
means of solution, whilst only recognising as correct the logic of 
facts.” 

Following this is a very complete account, with illustrations, 
of artillery exhibited in 1905 at the Licge Exhibition. 

No. 82 contains an interesting resumé from the “National 
Zeitung” on the provisioning of armies in war. The great size of 
modern armies renders this subject one of as great complexity as 
it is of importance. In the Imperial Manwuvres of last year in 
Germany an endeavour was made to feed the troops engaged by 
means of supply columns in a manner similar to that which the 
conditions of actual war would necessitate. The Guard Corps made 
a trial of travelling kitchens, in which the men’s dinners were 
cooked on the march and could be served hot to them very soon 
after their arrival in camp. A speciality of these maniuvres 
was the trial of supply columns for the supply of distilled drinking 
water for the troops. This innovation was considered to be a very 
great success, : 

In the Imperial Manwuvres of Austria-Hungary travelling 
ovens on the Manfred-Weiss tem were experimented — with. 
Sixteen of these ovens produced 53,500 bread rations in 24 hours 
This experiment was considered to be such a success that an 
Imperial order directed their adoption for the whole army. — This 
year travelling kitchens for cooking the meat rations will be 
similarly experimented with, 
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The French bread raticn at present consists of biscuit and 
“pain arabe” (apparently a sort of unleavened bread like the native 
chappatti). The one is as hard as were the celebrated “Mandalay 
paving stones” of our Burma Commissariat, and the other the French 
soldier finds difticult. to digest. Captain Pillon has, however, invented 
a mixture of flour and bicarbonate (of soda ?) which can be carried by 
the soldier, and placed in his mess-tin over a fire will, in 40 minutes, 
produce a light, digestible and palatable bread. Experiments arc 
also being made with refrigerators to carry rations of frozen meat 
with the troops. 

In Russia railway kitchen-wagons have been adopted. Each 
wagon contains a living room for the cooks, three ovens which 
can cook for 700 men, and a cold-storage room and pantry for 
the provisions carried. 

In Japan the soldier's mess-tin consists of a receptacle, in which 
rice can be boiled, and of a second, in which meat and vegetables 
can be covked, whilst water can be boiled in the water-bottle. The 
Japanese have also largely made use of the Russian kitchen-carts, of 
which they captured some 214. 

No. 67, German Supplement, gives an account of the various 
specially-trained mountain and Alpine troops kept up by France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

No. 68 is devoted to the Bulgarian army, which is organised in 9 
Divisions, and which is based on compulsory service of the manhood of 
the country from 21 to 39 years of age. Of these 19 years, 2. years 
are passed with the colours, the remaining 17 in the reserves. 

No. 69 contains an account of the Imperial Maneuvres in 
Germany in 1905. The experimental provisioning of troops at these 
maneuvres under strict. war-conditions has already been noticed 
above. The field telephone was also given a very exhaustive trial 
with results that are said to have been astonishingly successful. 

Militiv Wochenblatt (Nos, 114—160 of 1905) i—No. 122 
contains an interesting account of some experiments carvied out at the 
Austrian School of Musketry at Bruck. These experiments were 
carried out by average teams and were re} rated a great number 
of times. The results published may therefore be taken as a fair 
average. They tend to show that while the percentage of hits to 
rounds fired is decreased by increasing the rapidity of the rate of fire, 
yet the number of actual hits obtained within a given time is 
increased, that is. the effective value of the fire in’ killing the enemy 
is increased. At unknown ranges the difference in favour of rapid 
fire is also much greater. This is an important result, for men who 
are trained to fire slowly will on service either continue to fire slowly 
or else their fire will degenerate into hurried unaimed fire. The 
modern battle calls for the utilisation of fleeting opportunities, such as 
the momentary emergence from cover and rush forward of | uttack- 
ing line, by pouring in a volume of rapid aimed fire, It is casier to 
replace ammunition than to replace wasted men, while wasted 
time is irreeoverable. ‘These experiments therefore tend to prove that 
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every endeavour should be made in peace to train the soldier to deliver 
rapid aimed fire. 

Nos. 123-5-7-8 and 138 have a series of articles on the 
experiences of the Russo-Japanese war with special reference to 
Infantry. The articles are, however, too long and complex to be dealt 
with here. 

No. 129 contains a critique on the book by Baron Freytag- 
Loringhoven, Chief of the Ist, Historical, Section of the German 
General Staff on the power of personality in war. This book isa 
collection of the opinions of Clausewitz illustrated by the author by 
examples taken from military history. The book has been extra- 
ordinarily well reviewed in al] the German papers, which declare it 
to be the quintessence of the spirit of Clausewitz. 

In No. 137 General Richter discusses the use which may be made 
of Field Artillery in fighting by night. He is of opinion that the 
recoil-absorbing carriages of modern quick-firing guns, which will 
enable guns laid by day or by means of auxiliary sights to continue 
firing all night on the same targets, and even by means of the 
traversing gear to change their targets, will lead to a considerable 
increase in the employment of artillery in fighting by night. In the 
attack the artillery will be able to sweep the detenders’ position by 
fire and thus prevent him working to improve his defences or keep 
him on the alert and disturb his rest, whilst the smoke and dazzling 
light of the bursting shell will serve to hinder greatly the observation 
by the defence of the movements of the attacker’s infantry. The 
defending artillery wil! in a similar manner be able to hinder the 
advance of the attacking forces to closer fire-positions under cover of 
the night by keeping up a fire on the known roads, thus forcing 
the attacker to abandon them and to move only across country. 
Observers provided with telephones placed well on the flanks will be 
able to direct the use of the guns in night-fighting. 

No, 145 gives some interesting figures of the work before the 
Russian military authorities in returning to Europe their forces in 
Manchuria. ‘The European portion of these consist: of 153 Corps and 
54 Cavalry Divisions. A Russian Army Corps requires 100 railway 
trains for its transport, whilst their Cavalry Divisions require 27 
trains. As troop-trains cannot be run through without long stops it 
is calculated that 40 days will be necessary for the movement of 
each unit. Allowing 10 troop-trains a day on the line seven months 
must clapse before this army can be replaced in its ordinary yarrisons. 

Nos. 153 and 154 contain an interesting account of the escape of 
the Archduke Ferdinand and the Austrian cavalry from the surrender 
of Mack at Ulm. 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 
By Captain W. L. J. Carey, R.A. D.A.D.G.O. 


“RIVISTA DI ARTIGLIERIA E GENIO.” 
December 1905. 


The “Russki Invalid” recently published a noteworthy article 
compiled by the Commander of the 35th Division on the principal 
features of the last war. There was a resumé of this document in 
the last number of the “France Militaire” from which we here give 
the portion which concerns the action of the artillery. 

¢ » * * 

The great range and rapidity of fire of the modern field gun, 
its adaptability for firing from covered positions, and its small 
efficiency against earthworks and objects which cannot be observed, 
are the elements which regulate the employment of Field Artillery 
to-day. Whenever troops show themselves in the open in the radius of 
action of shrapnel fire, they are liable to suffer terrible losses in a 
few minutes, and it should be noted that now artillery fire ranges 
to over 5 kilometres. On the other hand, by reason of its small 
explosive power, shrapnel does no damage whatever to matériel, 

As regards common shell with percussion fuze its use is greatly 
limited by the difficulty of attaining a sufficient degree of accuracy. 
Consequently, the duty of the Field Artillery is essentially the 
destruction of animate objects ; the usual order of fire is the “ storm ” 
or “ rafule.” 

The artillery duel no longer exists in the sense formerly 
attributed to that phrase. A battery, the range of which has been 
obtained by the enemy’s guns, is compelled to suspend its own fire. 
When the enemy has fired a few “rufules” at it, he ceases firing, 
or changes to slow fire, to avoid waste of ammunition and then the 
battery can come into action again. It is therefore impossible 
to annihilate artillery, the detachments of which are sheltered in 
trenches, or as the French Journal adds, by shields as in France. 
The artillery combat should have the object of keeping hostile 
artillery under the continual threat of a “ rufule,” so as to prevent 
its firing on friendly infantry. Well protected positions, good 
preparation of fire, and a judicious organisation of observation, allow 
of our keeping numerous batteries available for attacking hostile 
infantry, or for concentrating their fire on a point chosen for attack. 

The great range much facilitates the concentration of fire, 
without its being necessary to ‘mass artillery in long continuous 
lines, which would be at once discovered by the enemy, On the 
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A party of Moors had raided a village under French protection, 
and as their strength was reported to be considerable and the French 
force available was only 10 infantry and 10 cavalry «ipods, it was 
determined to make a mght march up to the position and rush it 
at dawn. The robbers were marked down in a camp on the side of 
ahill. The infantry took up a position on one flank, and 5 xipahia 
dismounted, under Chartun on the other, while the Lieutenant 
in command kept the remaining 5 with him as a connecting post 
between the two parties. 

As Charton’s xipuhix were getting into position one of their horses 
neighed, and it was seen at once that the alarm had been given in 
the camp, the robbers swarmed out. in far greater numbers than had 
been expected—they were over 200 strong—and Charton, realising 
that the only hope of success for his small party lay in prompt action, 
immediately mounted his 5 xipehis and charged the camp. His 
rapid: decision and daring gallantry met with the success they 
deserved. The Moors, still in’ confusion and not realising the 
weakness of their opponents, fled in all directions, losing 18 killed, 
30 wounded, and 30 prisoners. Charton in spite of having received 
six bullet wounds continued the pursuit until his horse was shot 
under him. His injuries were evidently mortal, but. “ his indumitable 
spirit supported him through a trying march of two days, anda 
two-days’ journey on a river stéamer before medical assistance could 
be obtained.” He died twenty-four hours after reaching the hospital, 
and his remains were sent to Franee to be interred in his native town 
of Doulevant. 

The usual mistakes in the eavalry work during the recent 
manwuyres in Champagne are commented on, Cavalry charged 
unbroken infantry, dismounted troopers attacked infantry in strong 
positions, scouts made no attempt to conceal themselves and 
showed a“ heroie contempt” for the enemy's rifles. The one 
novel point mentioned is the exhaustion of the cavalry he The 
enirassiers lost several from sheer fatigue and the light eavalry had on 
more than one occasion to dismount and lead their horses home. 
This, the writer considers, is entirely due to the distance of the 
cavalry billets from the mancuvre ground. Their position was 
fixed solely with a view to facilitating the collection of supplies, “ but 
what. is the good of choosing a good spot to fill up the supply wagons 
when the men reach it too late to empty them /” 

The reduction of the number of guns ina horse artillery battery 
trom six to four meets with the disapproval of a correspondent in the 
November number. He declines to admit the unhandiness of the old 
six-gun battery, even allowing that an increase ia the number of 
wagons is necessitated by the introduction of a quick-firing weapon. He 
is disposed, however, to question the necessity for this inerease, since 
in the cavalry combat the guns will only be employed for a very few 
ininutes, and the expenditure of ammunition will therefore be small. 

There is along article on a subject: which is troubling French 
officers considerably now—a method of turning out an_ efficient 
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The faults observed during the recent manceuvres in Champagne 
are much the same as those referred to in the Revue de Cuvalerie 
in so far as that arm is concerned. The other branches of the 
service meet with still more unfavourable criticism, the staff in 

rticular being condemned as inefficient. Written orders were so 
Drie that their recipients could not understand them; and their 
transinission was as defective as their conception and issue; verbal 
orders were not repeated and were incorrectly given and vague: 
while gallopers, cyclists, and orderlies displayed more energy than 
intelligence. 

The writer also comments on the ignorance displayed by all ranks 
of the general idea, the absence of advanced guards and scouts, 
the failure to utilise cover, and a general want of resemblance to 
the “real thing.” 

The first of the questions put in the September number under 
the heading “ Problems of Sedan” is answered by extracts from 
General Wimpffen’s diary. The General is of opinion that it was 
quite impossible for the French army to carry out Ducrot’s orders 
to retire on Meziéres, and brings forward several arguments in support 
of his action in countermanding the order. 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
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In six days during the battle of Liao-yang the 139th Regiment 
fired 96,040 rounds. The sane Regiment, however, when closely 
attacked by the Japanese at Liu-chiu-pu in five days (13th to the 
18th October) fired 351,800 rounds. On this occasion 15 Japanese 
corpses were found within 20 yards of the position, 580 within 100 
to 150 yards, The 137th Regiment when attacked by the Japanese 
fired on the Ist September 189,000 rounds, and on the 2nd September 
169,000 rounds. 

The following details of the expenditure of ammunition by 
the artillery of the 35th Division are also given :— 


Slat August, At Syguantun 64 guna, 3.824 rounds, 
Int September : Sty 2207, 
lath October, “e 3.511 ‘3 
ith 4, 30, 3,795, 
Vth oy, wa 36, 13.120, 
oth 36, 2 on 


The great expenditure of the L4th October is said to be due 
to the necessity of supporting the wavering Russian infantry, whose 
reserves were all used up. 

From the January number we learn that Turkey has adopted 
wireless telegraphy and that all the Staff College students at Pancaldi 
are to be put threugh a course of instruction in this means of 
communication, This number is largely taken up with naval 
matters, 

In the supplement No. 80, General von Boguslawski compares 
the duration of the battles of the last century with those which have 
lately taken place in the Far East. The longest battle of former 
times was Leipzig, which lasted three days, whilst those of the Russo- 
Japanese war varied from eight to ten days in duration. No account, 
however, has been taken of the American Civil War, in which the 
circumstances often approached more closely to those in) Manchuria. 
General von) Boguslawski, while recognising the advisability of 
waiting for more detailed reports of the late war before formulating 
theories of the conduct of war therefrom, gives his opinion that the 
general equality of modern armament and the care taken by modern 
armies to adapt their tacties to thisarmament has led to an actual 
reduction in the losses suffered on the battlefield, whilst) prolonging 
the duration of the battles. 

He further considers ita dangerous doctrine to teach that the 
frontal attack is impossible nowadays. It is only more dificult. to 
earry ont. The Japanese have shown us that it can be dene, The 
last article also deals with the * fear of heavy less” which the Boer 
war spread throughout the military world and shows how the réle 
of the assailant, whilst leading to severe pnnishment also leads te 
success, especially when it is supported by Ghazi-like courage in’ the 
troops, directed by the highest training in the officers, as was the case 
with the Japanese. 

In 1866 the Prussians had the necdle-gun breech-loader against 
the Austrian muzzle-loader, but the Austrians employed rifled 
cannon against the Prussian smuoth-bores. In 1870 the position 
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was reversed othe Prossian Artillery new reartied with pith d breech 
loading cannon, was much superor in armament to the French wh 
had only muzzle-loading guns. but the French intantry presessed on 
the Chassepot an intnitely better breech-leading nthe than th: 
Prossian needleycin, Tn beth wars, however, the Prussians were 
conspicuously successtal, beeatuse they were better trained and letter 
Jed. Ttis evident. therefore. that) success in war an due far tue 
te the tnummng and mocal of the trogps than te exeedienew ot 
armament. 

The December number has an exelent appreciation af vats 
Molthe in whieh the saving of Count Sehlietten Tis stiecesaer abo? 
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The French bread ratien at) present consists of bisemt and 
+ pain arabe” (apparently asort of unleavened bread like the native 
cha ppattt). The one is as hard as were the celebrated “Mandalay 
paving stones” of our Burma C Ales wand the other the French 
soldier finds dificult to digest. Captain Pillon has, however, invented 
aimixture of flour and bicarbonate (of soda?) which ean be carried by 
the soldier, and placed in his iness-tin over a fire will, in 40 minutes, 
produce a light, digestible and palatable bread. xperiments are 
also being made with refrigerators: to carry rations of frozen meat 
with the troops. 

Jn Russia railway kitchen-wagons have been adopted. Each 
wagon contains a living reom for the cooks, three ovens which 
ean cook for 700 men, and a cold-storage room and pantry for 
the provisions carried. 

Tn Japan the soldier's mess-tin consists. of a receptacle, in which 
nee can be boiled, and of a sccond, in which meat and vegetables 
ean be cooked, whilst water can be boiled in the water-bottle. The 
Japanese have also largely made use of the Russian’ kitchen-carts, of 
which they captured some 214. 

7, German Supplement, gives an account. of the various 
rained omonntamn and Alpine troops: kept up by France, 
nd and Italy. 

GS is devoted to the Bulyaris ry, Which is organised in 9 
sand which is based on comprlsery service of the manhood of 
the country trom 21 to 39 years of age. Of these 19 rs, 2 years 
are passed with the colours, the remaining 17 in the reserves, 

No, 69 contains an account. of the Imperial Manwavres in 
Germany in 1905, The experimental provisioning of troops at these 
mmanaeavees under striet| war-conditions has already been noticed 
above, The field telephone was also given a very exhaustive: trial 
with resnits that are said to have been astonishingly snecessful, 

Militiv Woekeublatt (Nox WA 160 af 1905): No. 122 
contains an interesting account of some © xperiine Nts ¢ doutat the 
Austrian School of Musketry at Bruck. | These experiments: were 
carried out by average teams and were repeated a great number 
of times, ‘The results published may therefore be taken as a fair 
average. ‘They tend to show that while the percentage of hits to 
rounds fired is decreased by increasing the rapidity of the rate of fire, 
yet the number of actual hits obtained within as given time: is 
Increased, that is. the effective value of the fire in killing the cnemy 
is increased, At unknown ranges the difference in’ favour of rapid 
fire is also much greater. This is an important result, for men who 
are trained to fire slowly will on service cither continue to fire slowly 
or else their fire will degenerate inte harried unaimed fire, 'T he 
modern battle calls for the utilisation of flee ting opportunities, such as 
the momentary emergence from cover and rush forward of an attack- 
ing line, by pouring ina volime of rapid aimed: fire, Tt is easier to 
replace ammunition than to replace wi asted men, while wasted 
tine Isarreceverable, These experiments therefore tend ty prove that 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 
By Captain W. L. J. Carey, R.A. D.A.D.G.O. 


“RIVISTA DI ARTIGLIERIA E GENIO.” 
December 1905. 


The “ Russki Invalid” recently published a noteworthy article 
compiled by the Commander of the 35th Division on the principal 
features of the last war. There was a resumé of this document in 
the last number of the “France Militaire” from which we here give 
the portion which concerns the action of the artillery. 

J = * * 

The great ange and rapidity of fire of the modern field gun, 
its adaptability for firing from covered positions, and its small 
etticiency against earthworks and objects which cannot be observed, 
are the elements which regulate the employment of Field Artillery 
to-day. Whenever troops show themselves in the open in the radius of 
action of shrapnel fire, they are liable to sutter terrible losses in a 
few minutes, and it should be noted that now artillery fire ranges 
to over 5 kilometres. On the other hand, by reason of its small 
explosive power, shrapnel docs no damage whatever to matériel, 

As regards comimon shell with percussion fuze its use is greatly 
limited by the difticulty of attaining a sutticient degree of accuracy. 
Consequently, the duty of the Field Artillery is essentially the 
destruction of animate objects; the usnal order of fire is the © storm” 
or “ rafale,” 

The artillery duel no longer exists in’ the sense formerly 
attributed to that phrase. A battery, the range of which has been 
obtained by the enemy's guns, is compelled to suspend its own fire. 
When the enemy has fired a tew *rufales” at it, he ceases firing, 
or changes to slow fire, to avoid waste of ammunitien and then the 
battery can come into action again, It is) therefore impossible 
to annihilate artillery, the detachments of which are sheltered in 
trenches, or as the French Journal adds, by shields as in) France. 
The artillery combat should have the object. of keeping hostile 
artillery under the continual threat of a“ rafal,” so as to prevent 
its firing on friendly infantry. Well) protected positions, good 
preparation of fire, and a judicions organisation of observation, allow 
of our keeping numerous batteries available for attacking hostile 
infantry, or for concentrating their fire on a point chosen for attack. 

The great range much facilitates the concentration of fire, 
without its being necessary te mass artillery in’ long continuous 
lines, which would be at once discovered by the enemy, On the 
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contrary, it is very necessary to distribute batteries over the ground 
in order to conceal them and to render ranging difficult for the enemy ; 
moreover, this dividing up of the artillery (the units of which, however, 
are always connected with one another) enables fire to be more 
effectively directed on all parts of the ground, in front and at the 
sides. 

Artillery can do nothing without aservice of observation organised 
with the utmost care, with officers and men who should personally 
observe along the whole of the front. Information collected by the 
other arms should also be procured; it follows from this that the 
telephone has become an indispensable instrument for Field Artillery, 
for transmitting information. The staff should be careful to com- 
municate to the artillery all the information which reaches them. 
The Japanese had an admirably organised service of observation, and 
yet it frequently happened that they fired on unoccupied country. 

It is desirable that commanders of batteries should be able to 
see over as large an extent of country as possible, so as to be able 
to decide on their line of action; so also it would be well if the 
ground in front was visible from the batteries ; “in such cases shields. 
which are a protection against shrapnel bullets, would prove extremely 
useful.” But artillery should also be capable of firing when behind 
cover, and this will often render it necessary for commanders of 
batteries or groups to stay at long distances away from their units, 
and only to communicate with them by telephone. It is essential 
that the whole of the ground in front should be visible to the 
observers. 

In order to get away from a position known to the opponent, 
and thoroughly searched by his fire it is often necessary for batteries 
to make small changes of position ; these movements should be carried 
out entirely by man-handling, and without being seen, otherwise 
they are doomed to failure. Changes of position in order to get 
nearer the object have no raison @étre unless at distances over 3,500 
metres. 

In preparing the attack it is better to remain in the positions 
already oceupied, so that fire should not be interrupted. It will be 
necessary, however, to send to the front a few of the reserve batteries 
and for choice to use these batteries for attacking the enemy in flank. 
Naturally, whenever possible, it will be advantageous to get as near 
as possible to the position, which is to be attacked, because this has 
great moral effect on the enemy; but it is not indispensable, nor 
always possible. When the cnemy retires, it is absolutely necessary to 
advance on the conquered position as fast as is possible for artillery. 

Firing over the heads of one’s own infantry is inevitable and 
frequent. This is the only way to avoid collecting artillery in 
vulnerable masses, to utilise to the full the range of the gun (shifting 
and concentrating the fire of many batteries on the same objective). 
and_ to obtain the full value of the artillery, as a continual menace to 
any movement of the enemy. The fuzes should act well and there 
should be no prematures. 
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The commander of the troops distributes his artillery, indicates 
the positions to be occupied and, in a general way, the objectives ; he 
keeps the commander of the artillery informed of how the battle is 
going and verbally entrusts new duties to him. The artillery 
commander distributes the duties among his batteries, and organises 
the service of observation on the front and flanks of his entire radius 
of action, so as to be at once apprised of the appearance of suitable 
objectives. He also sees to the ammunition supply. 

It has already been pointed out that it is only by meansof a well- 
organised service of observation and intelligence that the full effect 
of artillery can be obtained ; in fact it is only by these means that 
the battery commanders can form a decision as to their action. The 
staff should never forget it, and the other arms also should 
communicate to the artillery, any information gained while the 
latter in its turn is expected to share its information. 

Against visible objectives the most effective order of fire is 
“rafales” of shrapnel. When it was desired to attack concealed 
objectives, the Japanese used to direct slow fire on the ground behind 
the position; preferably against the points where reserves, limbers, 
&c., were supposed to be, and fired a “rafale” whenever the least 
movement took place. Against material obstacles (villages, trenches, 
&c.), the Russians made use of time shrapnel and percussion shrapnel 
at the same time* (generally two guns in each battery fired percussion 
shell); but when they had mortars at their disposal, they employed 
common shell with these pieces, instead of percussion shrapnel 
with field guns. 

Against the above-mentioned objectives the Japanese used to 
fire common high-explosive shell and shrapnel, simultaneously or 
successively ; with common shell they compelled troops under cover 
to move, and then attacked with shrapnel, inflicting loss upon them. 

The writer in the “ France Militaire” observes that from other 
sources also it appears that the Russians felt the want of high- 
explosive shell for field guns very much in the preparation of the 
attack of positions. ‘ 

Before getting the guns into position a complete reconnaissance 
of the objectives must be made, the distances must be judged, and a 
sketch made of the ground visible, showing the most important points 
and giving the corresponding data for firing. If necessary the chief 
distances are afterwards verified with a few ranging shots. As soon 
as possible earth shelters are built for the detachments, that is to say, 
trenches 4 to 5 feet deep, and 3 or 4 paces long, the earth 
excavated from the hole being thrown up in front; these trenches are 
sufficient for the protection of the detachments. The ammunition 
is taken out of the wagons, and placed near the guns in these trenches. 
The wagons and limbers are kept under cover at not more than 550 
yards in rear or to a flank. The supply of ammunition should be 
by hand, because the movements of wagons would reveal the position 
of the battery to the enemy. 


* It should be remembered that the Russian Field Artillery had no common a 
A- 
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A special escort should be assigned to the artillery, because the 
infantry, having its hands already full on its own account, will with 
difficulty be persuaded to come to the assistance of a neighbouring 
battery, if it has not been expressly charged with the duty. It is 
calculated that on the march one company per battery, and in position 
one company for every two batteries, is required, 

In the Russian article it is prominently brought out that the 8- 
gun batteries must be given up, and 6 or 4 guns adopted for this 
unit. “In fact,” it says, “if the battery is suitably provided with 
ammunition, 4 guns are enough to perform all the duties usually 
thrown on an 8-gun battery, because it is scarcely ever necessary to 
employ the maximum rate of fire.” The 4-gun battery is less 
cumbersome, more mobile, and adapts itself better to the ground.” 

Good range-finders and telescopes are required for the battery to 
discover the objectives, and good binoculars for the observers ; these 
instruments are absolutely indispensable. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


Officers who were at Pekin in 1900-1 will re 
= 0 a ’ 900- gret to hear of the 
death of Captain Frank DeWitt Ramsey, 9th Infantry, U.S.A, 
which occurred at Washington on the 18th January 1906 from 
pneumonia. 
He was on the General Staff of the American Army and 
Je ‘ } 2 was 
Secretary to the Military Order of the Dragon. He ae a real 


good friend to those who knew him and at all times a genial 
companion. 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, JULY 1905, 
REMARKS ON SOLUTIONS BY THE ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


The eleven solutions sent in all show considerable knowledge 
of principles. That by “Cruachan” is adjudged the best, and that 
by “Intus si recte ne labora” the second best. “ Panjabi,” “Esse 
quam videri,” “ Vorwarts” and “The Parting of the Ways” all sent 
in well thought out solutions. 

It is interesting to note that several competitors, after express- 
ing excellent views and appreciations, failed tu act up to them 
when issuing actual orders. In war, the “whole Hog” pays. 
Napoleon and Lee, when they had determined on a course of action, 
pursued it with undivided energy. 

In the competitions under discussion, the Commanders of Red 
detached Force all recognised that they must hold the high ground 
west of the Itchen. Yet only one or two took steps to secure it while 
yet they had time. They mostly waited to get it in the morning 
when it should have been too late. 

Similarly Blue appreciations almost all admitted that if Red 
were holding these western heights, then Blue would have a stout 
fight and suffer delay on the Itchen, and they also expected Red to 
push on thither late that night or early in the morning. Not one had 
the courage of his opinions, and pushed on the advanced brigade or 
a couple of battalions to secure that ground at night before Red 
Infantry had come up. 

The orders written have not all been good. In several cases 
excellent plans and appreciations have been spoilt by lengthy rig- 
maroles of orders which ignored the ordinary knowledge of soldierly 
habits and military routine that unit commanders must possess, 

Orders in the field, especially the orders for the smaller forces, 
are often written in a cold wind by the light of a flickering lamp 
by very tired men. ‘hey are read and copied by still more tired 
adjutants and commanding officers, by still more flickery lanterns. 
Operation orders must be brief and pithy ; long orders providing for 
every possible or impossible eventuality are invariably misunder- 
stood. If unit commanders know what they have to do, the 
will dispose suitable companies, and order suitable meals, &e. If 
commanding officers cannot carry out the ordinary details of their 
trade without being reminded in operation orders, the sooner they 
are dismissed the better. At any rate it is best to trust them, for 
they are not the incompetent forgetful folk that some of the writers 
of the orders in question would make them out. 4 

As regards appreciations, these latter should be brief and must 
as a rule end with a “definite proposal for action.” 
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SoLuTIon By “ CRUACHAN.” 
Mayor A. A. E. CAMPBELL, 25TH PUNJABIS. 


Ist ExEeRcIsE.—(a) Colonel A’s views on the situation 
at 6 p.m., 10th October. 


Colonel A. leaves ABINGDON on the afternoon of the 10th 
October with orders “ to delay any Blue advance on the ITCHEN.” 

We gather from various indications that Colonel A. is intended 
to halt at DAREHAM that night, marching by the AVISTOWN 
HOUSE—BOFIELD road (7 miles), and to advance next day to 
the river, when he would be supported by a few troops—not amount- 
ing to a Division—pushed forward after him to BOFIELD or DARE- 
HAM. Nothing seems to have been known, at the time his small 
force left ABINGDON, of Blue being already on the march to the 
same river line. 

Colonel A. has marched on the 10th October probably from 
ABANA—a total of 15 miles by the time he reaches DAREHAM. 
The weather is dry and hot for the time of year ; the roads are dusty. 

On arrival at DAREHAM, he is surprised by his Mounted 
Infantry Commander's report, and simultaneously receives a telegram 
which iterates his instructions in a way that can only be impressive, 
and yet states that the troops to be at BOFIELD next day will be 
one Division only, and that they will not arrive until 5 p.M. on the 
11th. 

It is obvious to Colonel A. that Red G.O.C. has had some news 
about Blue, or he would not have wired what amounts to a repeti- 
tion of his original instructions only an hour or so after they had 
been delivered ; but no details are given. It strikes Colonel A. that 
his G.O.C. cannot have received very reliable news, but only news 
sufficiently important to render it advisable to put him with his small 
advanced force on the qui vive, for though a Division is to be at 
BOFIELD to support him, it is not to arrive until 24 hours later. The 
Mounted Infantry Commander's report makes it clear that the Blue 
Cavalry are not as yet in great strength and apparently have no 
guns with them, as none were used. They had been pursued back 
across the ITCHEN, but at 5 p.m. held the crossings. There were 
signs of a camp in the direction of KARVAN HOUSE, but no men- 
tion of Infantry. The Cavalry, however, does not seem to be in suffi- 
cient strength to be acting alone, so far from the frontier. If the 
camp does not indicate the presence of Infantry, the weakness of the 
Cavalry does. His G.O.C therefore seems, to Colonel A, unaware of 
the close proximity of Blue, still less of Blue in strength, and in 
Colonel A’s judgment, there are Infantry as well as Cavalry on the 
ITCHEN, and therefore in all probability guns as well, and at 5 P.M. 
of the day on which he is directed to “hold the line of the 
ITCHEN as long us possible,” Blue is already in possession of the * 
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(It may be that Red G.O.C. has had full and true information, 
but that he is absolutely prevented by circumstances from moving 
more promptly or in greater strength. I prefer to assume that 
he ei merely heard of the advance, and had no idea of a strong 
hostile force being nearer by half to the ITCHEN than himself). 

The sun sets about 5-15 p.m, and at 6 P.M. it is nearly dark. It 
is impossible to attempt to force the crossings at that hour against 
an unknown strength of the enemy with men fairly weary after a 
long, hot, and dusty march. Nevertheless, though dark, the night 
is fine. It is Red country, and the neighbourhood is familiar to 
many, if not most. Blue will almost certainly seize the heights on 
the west bank of the river to-night or early to-morrow, if Red does 
not forestall him, in order todo which and to perform the task set 
him he must push on to GLOSTER at once. 


(b) and (c)—Brief statement of the action Colonel A proposes 


to take and his orders to give effect thereto. 


The troops halt for half an hour at DAREHAM, during which 
time Colonei A gets the report and telegram, and issues verbally 
the following orders. He first sends a telegraphic report of what has 
happened to ABINGDON, with a brief statement of proposed action 
and despatches his Mounted Infantry Commander back to the front 
at once with directions to hold his present line, at all costs, until 
relieved. 


Operation Orders by Colonel A, Comdg. Red Advanced Force. 


No. 2. DAREHAM: 
10-10-05. 

The enemy’s Cavalry in smali numbers was met by our 
Mounted Infantry near GLOSTER this afternoon, and driven back 
across the ITCHEN ; the crossings are held by the enemy. 

The Ist Division of our Army will be at DAREHAM to-morrow, 
11th instant. Our Mounted Infantry are watching the line of 
the ITCHEN. 

2.—The Advanced Guard troops will continue the duty of 
observation and protection on their present line until relieved. 

The main body will halt to-night at GLOSTER, where the 
troops will occupy “alarm quarters.” 

The 9th Rifles will break off from the column at FARBY X 
ROADS and march to HEEGAN’S FARM. 

The O. C.,4th L.L, will relieve with one Company the Company 
9th Rifles on Rear Guard duty. 

3.—The Baggage and Ammunition Columns will close up on 
the 4th L. I. and follow them to GLOSTER. 

4.—The O. C. Force procceds to GLOSTER, where Head- 
quarters will be established at the RED LION HOTEL. 
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5.—Outpost orders will be issued at GLOSTER on the arrival of 


the troops. 
Dictated to Adjutant, 4th L. I. 
‘ . 9th Rifles. X. Y. Z., Masor, 


Stuff Officer. 
Orderly Officer, R. F. A. 
$y » RAM.C. 
One copy to O. C.M. I. 
O.C.S. and T. C. 
% »  C.8.0., Red Army. 
Issued at 6-30 P.M. 


” ” 


Colonel A sces the troops start about 6-40 p.m., and then, ac- 
companied by his Staff Officer and the Quartermasters, hurries on to 
GLOSTER (4 miles), which he reaches about 7-15 p.m. During his 
ride he decides on future action. Fortunately he knows every inch 
of the ground. 

The troops marching to GLOSTFR, viz., 6 Companies 4th L. I— 
(2 Companies are with the Advanced Guard)—the Ficld Battery 
and the Baggage should be in by 8-30 p.m. at the latest. The 9th 
Rifles reach HEEGAN’S FARM about the same hour. In the mean- 
while the following orders are drafted and are issued on the arrival 
of the troops. 

Operation Orders by Colonel A, Commanding Red Force. 

No. 3. GLOSTER, 

10-10-05. 

Nothing further has transpired regarding the enemy. 

2.—The Line of Outposts for the night will be KNOCK- 
DOWN X ROADS—HEATH HILL—HANDY BRIDGE, which in 
case of attack will be the Line of Resistance. 

Right Section—Major V., 4th L. I., Commanding ; 2 Companies 
4th L. L. and § Company Mounted Infantry ; from KNOCKDOWN 
X ROADS to KLIMO FORD road, both inclusive. 

* * * * 

Left Section—Major S., 9th Rifles, Commanding ;_ 2 Companies 
9th Rifles and 1 Section Mounted Infantry; from KLIMO FORD 
road exclusive, to the ARLOW branch G. W. R. inclusive. A 
Mounted Infantry Standing Patrol will be posted at JARFIELD 
CHURCH. 

3.—The remainder of the troops will oceupy “alarm quarters.” 

(a) The Mounted Infantry and Pompoms at HOME HOUSE; 

(b) Artillery and 4th L. I. at GLOSTER ; 

(c) 9th Rifles at HEEGAN’S FARM. The O, C. 9th Rifles 
will take measures to secure HANDY and GRAND 
bridges. 

4.—Central Signalling Station, GLOSTER CHURCH. 

5.—An Examining Post will be furnished by the Right 
Section Outposts on the KARVAN BRIDGE—GLOSTER road. 
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6.—Fires and cooking are permitted at the Outposts. 


7—The Field Hospital is at the CORN EXCHANGE, 
GLOSTER. 


8—The O. C. Mounted Infantry will detail three Orderlies 
each for O. C.’s 4th L. I. and 9th Rifles. 


The Mounted Infantry will resume their day positions by 5 a.m. 
9.—The trains will march to-morrow at 5 A.M. 


2nd Line Transport and Supply Column to DAREHAM, 
escorted by 1 Section Mounted Infantry ; 

Ammunition Column, and Field Hospital escorted by 1 N.-C.O. 
and 12 men M. IL, to HEEGAN’S FARM and HANGER LODGE 
respectively. 


10. * * * * 


11.—Commanding Officers will meet the O. C. Force at 
HAMVILLE X ROADS at 5 a.M. to-morrow. 
Dictated to Adjutant, 4th L. I. 
Ke 2 9th Rifles. X. Y. Z, Masor, 
Orderly Officer, R. A. Staft Officer. 
2 » R.A. M.C. 
Ne » Mounted Infantry. 
3 » Sand TC. 
One copy to O. C. Companies, 4th L. I. on Advanced Guard. 
e » » C8. 0. Red Army. 
Issned at 8-35 P.M. 


2xpD EXERCISE—(a). Blue Staff Oficer’s Appreciution of the 
Situation at 6 p.m. 10th October, 


(The Staff Officer may be supposed to have accompanied the 
Blue Cavalry to-day on its reconnaissance. He noted the dust raised, 
probably by marching troops, west of BOSTON COVERT from the 
TOWER on TOWER HILL, and was present, when Blue Cavalry 
retired before Red M. I. to the ITCHEN). 

Blue Advanced Guard has reached the ITCHEN and holds the 
crossings. It is strong in Infantry and Artillery in proportion to 
Cavalry, and there is no Independent Cavalry. Blue Main Body, 
consisting of two Divisions, isat OXTON HOUSE, barely 34 miles in 
rear. Blue’s object is to prevent Red assembling south of the GRAND 
RIVER for which purpose their march is at present directed on 
BOFIELD junction. ‘The possession of the ARLOW branch G. W.R. 
is necessarily of great importance. Bluc’s advance has been fairly 
rapid and unexpected, and the Main Body is already within an easy 
day’s march of its immediate objective. Any question as to a 
fight for the ITCHEN crossing has been settled by Blue’s occupation 
of them. 
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Blue is aware that Red is collecting to oppose him, and to-day’s 
reconnaissance has actually brought the two into touch. Blue’s 
advance has probably been unexpected by Red, but no doubt news of 
it has reached him in the course of the day. Blue’s Cavalry has 
ascertained that no large hostile force was between the ITCHEN and 
BOFIELD up to about 5 p.M., but that a force was to-day on the 
march area the latter place. From the numbers of Cavalry dis- 
played and the dust seen, which was probably raised by Infantry and 
guns, the force encountered, seems likely to have been a Brigade of all 
arms, possibly the Advance Guard of a Division or two, marching 
from ABINGDON. If this supposition is correct, Blue is opposed 
by a force about equal strength with his own, but stronger in 
Carlee 


Blue has learnt from his outposts that Red’s outposts are now in 
occupation of the hills west of the ITCHEN in his front, so that it is 
almost certain that the force which was met to-day continued its 
march to the line taken up its Cavalry, after the latter had driven 
Blue’s cavalry back to the river. There can be little doubt that Red 
will dispute Blue’s further progress. 

. * * 2 


From JEWTOWN the Railway runs through a series of deep 
cuttings (the deepest of which is through HANDY HILL), and 
it is crossed by a number of bridges. 


Four roads converge from the east upon DAREHAM :— 


(1) PUBBI_JEWTOWN—DAREHAM, parallel with the 
Railway and crossing the ITCHEN at JEWTOWN ; a good metalled 
road ; 


(2) PUBBI—MORESBY X ROADS—KLIMO FORD bridge 
—GLOSTER ; a narrow country lane, bad surface. 


* * * * 


From LITTLETON the fourth road mentioned passes through a 
tangle of hills south of the GLOSTER Ridge. By this route the 
enemy’s right, if he stands on the defensive in his present position, 
might be turned from the south. But the effect would be to throw 
him back on his nearest communications with ABINGDON, and 
might expose Blue’s flank to an attack from the direction of DARE- 
HAM. On the other hand, a determined advance by JEWTOWN— 
HANDY HILL, along the Railway, promises good results, as thig 
would tend to cut Red off from ABINGDON, whence he appeared to 
be marching to-day, and from which place several routes diverge on to 
the Railway, and over it by the bridges at the cuttings. For similar 
reno the enemy will in all likelihood also concentrate on this 

ank, 


No hostile movements of any kind were observed north of the 


Railway westwards as far as DANGER and CURRY HILLS. 
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(b). Report sent O. C. Blue Force by Blue Advance Guard 
Commander. 
From 
a Brig.-General B——, Commanding 1st Brigade, 
0 
C.S. O0., Blue Army. 
KARVAN HOUSE: 
10-10-05, 
9 p.m. 
Sir, Y 
The Advance Guard arrived on the ITCHEN at 6 p.m. today. 
2—The Cavalry Squadron reconnoitred towards DAREHAM, 
DEATHRIDE HOUSE, and FARTOWN. At 4-15 p.m. they came 
into contact with Red Cavalry in superior force near DAREHAM, and 
were driven back to the ITCHEN, where they held the line 
JARFIELD CHURCH—HOWES HOTEL—KNOCKDOWN X 
ROADS until relieved by Infantry. 
3.—The Outpost Line now established is from JEWTOWN 
STATION along the river to LITTLETON. Cavalry standin, 
trols are at JARFIELD CHURCH, Farm 3} mile west of KLIM' 
‘ORD, and HOWES HOTEL, and the roads from LITTLETON are 
coca The remainder of the Brigade is encamped at LOOSE- 
URN X ROADS, with the exception of the 1st Battalion, which 
is at JOKO FARM. I enclose a rough sketch of my Outpost Line. 
_  4—The high ground about GLOSTER and HANDY HILL 
is occupied by Red Ontposts, Infantry and Cavalry. Their line 
runs from KNOCKDOWN X ROADS to the Railway near HANDY 
BRIDGE. 
5.—I forward a memorandum by Major F, Brigade-Major, 
Ist Brigade, who accompanied the Cavalry in their reconnaissance. 
With his deductions I entirely agree. As night fell before the Red 
Infantry of this advanced force reached DAREHAM, it is improbable 
that the Red Main Body is nearer to-night than at that place or 
BOFIELD. 
6.—I propose to-morrow to start at daybreak and to clear 
the enemy off the hills west of the river. 
Thave, &c., 
J. H. B,—- Bria.-GENL., 
Commanding lst Briquie. 


83RD EXxercise.—Adranced Guard Orders for the 11th October. 
(Blue Advanced Guard Commander will have informed his troops 
of the Cavalry skirmish of that afternoon in Outpost orders, briefly 
stating that the Advanced Guard Cavalry had reconnoitred to withim 
a mile of DAREHAM, and that a Red force was on the high ground 
iver ; also where Blue Main Body was halted for the night ; 
ngs were in Blue’s possession. He will have named 
the hour—5 a. M.—at which the Cavalry are to resume their day 
B-1 
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positions and patrol work. He has ordered his C. O.s to meet him 
at KEEN HOUSE at 5 a.m. Advanced Guard orders therefore do 
not mention any of these points). 


Operation Orders by Brigadier-General B——, Commanding 
1st Brigade. 


No. 6. KARVAN HOUSE: 
11-10-05. 

No further information has been obtained regarding the 
enemy. The Blue Army Corps will advance to-morrow to the line 
DAREHAM—CLOONEY X ROADS in the same order as to-day, 
the 1st Brigade acting as Advance Guard. 

2.—The Ist Brigade will cross the ITCHEN by the NEW- 
TOWN and the KARVAN bridges, and will first clear the position 
HANDY BRIDGE—GLOSTER of the enemy. 

3.—The Advanced Guard Cavalry, 1st Squadron 2nd Dragoons, 
Major P Commanding, will start at 6 a.m. 

The O. C. Squadron, 2nd Dragoons, will detail three orderlies each 
to G. O. C. 1st Brigade, and to O. C.’s Ist and 4th Battalions. 

4.—The Field Batteries will come into action— 
7th Ficld Battery at KEEN HOUSE, 8th Field Battery south 
of the KARVAN ROAD, 600 yards south of KARVAN HOUSE, and 
will remain in action until the Infantry are over the river ITCHEN, 

5.—(a) The 4th Battalion (less 1 Company) will leave LOOSE- 
BURN X ROADS at 5-40 a.m. and advance on GLOSTER by 
KARVAN BRIDGE. 

(b) The Ist and 2nd Battalions will advance from JEWTOWN 
at 6 A.M. and move on HANDY HILL—HEEGAN’S FARM ; Com- 
mander Lieutenant-Colonel Z, 1st Battalion. 

6.—The 8rd Battalion (less 1 Company) will be formed up 
at KEEN HOUSE at 6 A.M. under the immediate orders of the 
G. O. C. Brigade. 

7—The Ammunition Column and the Field Hospital, in the 
order named, under escort of 1 Company, 4th Battalion, will follow 
the 4th Battalion to GLOSTER at one hour’s interval. 

The 2nd Line Transport and Supply Train under escort of 1 
Company, 3rd Battalion, will remain parked, until the arrival of the 
Divisional Baggage, which they will join. 

8.—The G. O. C. Ist Brigade will be at KEEN HOUSE at 
6 AM. 

Dictated to Adjutant, 1st Battalion. 

i a 2nd_ Battalion. F. H. F., Masor, 

3rd__ Battalion. Brigade-Major. 

\ ve 4th Battalion. 

Orderly Officer, R. F. A. 

Pa » 1/2nd Dragoons. 
* » RAM.C. 
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One copy to O. C. S. and T. C. 
. » O. C. Right Section Outposts. 


a » O. C. Left Section Outposts. 
s » O. C. Centre Section Outposts. 
3 » C. S. O. Blue Army. 

Issued at 5-25. a. M. 


4TH EXERCISE. 


On the morning of the 11th October the Cavalry have scarcely 
begun their advance before they are fired at by Red M. I. from 
the neighbourhood of HORSE HILL and HOME HOUSE. A 
pompom also eee from JARFIELD HOUSE on the Blue Infantry 
moving on JEWTOWN from JOKO. 

Blue’s Battery at KEEN HOUSE at once opens fire in the 
direction of JARFIELD, while the 1st Battalion breaks cover from 
JEWTOWN. The 8th Field Battery south of KARVAN HOUSE 
follows the example of the 7th, until 1t becomes necessary for it to 
turn its fire towards GLOSTER in support of the 4th Battalion in 
its movement on the town. 

The first gun is fired soon after 6 4.M. The 2nd Battalion 
makes for JEWTOWN in support of the Ist Battalion. Blue 
Advanced Guard Commander can do nothing now until the situation 
develops. Red and Blue have met at JEWTOWN, and west of 
KARVAN BRIDGE. Ifthe 1st and 2nd Battalions succeed in 
throwing Red on the defensive and are gaining ground, Blue Advanced 
Guard Commander will keep the 3rd Battalion in leash a bit longer. 
If Red’s rush on JEWTOWN bids fair to succeed, Blue will send 
the 8rd Battalion across KLIMO BRIDGE on to their flank. He will 
let the 4th Battalion go on towards GLOSTER. a 

If the Red G. O. C. despatches reinforcements by the 
DALESTON Road by 5 aM. they could reach HANDY BRIDGE 
in three hours, 8 a.M., while Cavalry could get down to JEWTOWN 
by FARTOWN in an hour less. By 9 A.M. a whole Red Division 
might be approaching HEEGAN’S. On the other hand Blue has 
two Divisions, the head of which will be approaching the ITCHEN 
at about 8 A.M. 

V.B.—On the recommendation of the Adjudicating Officer certain superfluous 


or unnecessary portions of this solution have been omitted. The omissions are 
marked * s . * 
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5.—Outpest orders will be assued at GLOSTER on the arrivct 


the troops, 
Dictated to Adjutant: 4th bo 
e e th Rithes. XY Z. Maser 
Stab Otter, 
Orderly Otheer, ROP 
a KoA, ¥. C. 
One copy to OC MOT, 
OC So and T. ¢ 
ClSL0, Red Army. 
Tected at 6-30 PM 


Colonel Ac sees the troops start abeat 6-400 2M and th . 
companied by his Stat Otheer and the Quartertuaste rs hurties ott 
GLOSTER (4 miles, which he reac ecialvit Tio rw Pants bs 
nde he decides on future action Fortunately he knows sve Peres 
of the ground 

The troops marching to GLOSTER cf: (6 Companies 4b LT 
(2 Conmpaties are with the Advanced Guard) othe Braid beaters 
and the Bagge sheukd bean by SSO 0p at the Latest. , 
Rithes rach HEEGAN S FARM abet the sate hour dn 
while the fllowing order are dratted and are issued on th 
of the tropes. 


ve rete Oob ea hy Chinel A, Conmnutndeng Red Fave, 


GLOSTER, 
To Joes, 


Nothing further has transpin dope curd the ene tay 
2 The Dane of Ontpests ter the onasht wel be KRNOOK 
DOWN XN ROADS HEATH HILL HANDY BRTDAGE wt 
ease cofiathak will be the Dame ot Resistance. 

Recht seneon Maer Voth bod Comanumdie 2b pas 
Hh DL DP and ) Company Meanted Pntantiy trom ARNO RK DOWN 
NOROADS to REEMOO POR DD) rssd beth ane das ve 


e . e e 


Tete section Mars rh Baths Commend og 2 gave 
Oth Baths and DoSeetion Manned bays trots “AL Meo is 
read ex tsar te the ARLOW Bene GW in ous es LY 
Mennted Tntuitey Standage Barr d wed te povied oat FARR DRDS: 
CHURCH 
The ren aneb root the te. ches Py Taha garters 
Co The Meant Petar eb ope sae PROM BL Phot sel. 
Ao Nery and bh Po hos thn, 
Co Rebs ee HEE AN S PARM be. Gok he 
vtake feoseeure HEANDY aod GR ANG? 


tats rer sen GLOSTER CHURCH 
BN baa pes Ber ow Wee 8 es ET EU NS ete ee 
So Ope ete nthe RAVAN ERD GLOSTER pat 
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6.—Fires and cooking are permitted at the Outposts. 
7.—The Field Hospital is at the CORN EXCHANGE, 
GLOSTER. 
8.—The O. C. Mounted Infantry will detail three Orderlies 
each for O. C.’s 4th L. I. and 9th Rifles, 


The Mounted Infantry will resume their day positions by 5 A.M. 
9,—The trains will march to-morrow at 5 A.M. 


2nd Line Transport and Supply Column to DAREHAM, 
escorted by 1 Section Mounted Infantry ; 


Ammunition Column, and Field Hospital escorted by 1 N.-C.0. 
and 12 men M. L, to HEEGAN’S FARM and HANGER LODGE 
respectively. 

10. * * * * 


11.—Commanding Officers will meet the O. C. Force at 
HAMVILLE X ROADS at 5 a.m. to-morrow. 
Dictated to Adjutant, 4th L. I. 
_ a 9th Rifles. X. Y. Z., Masor, 
Orerly Officer, R. A. Stagt Officer. 
i » R.A. MC. 
Pe » Mounted Infantry. 
é » S.and TC. 
One copy to O. C. Companies, 4th L. I. on Advanced Guard. 
Fi » ow» C.S.0. Red Amy. 
Issued at 8-35 PM. 


2np Exercisk.—({a). Blue Staff Officer's Appreciation of the 
Situation ot 6 p.m. 10th October, 


(The Statf Officer may be supposed to have accompanied the 
Blue Cavalry to-day on its reconnaissance. He noted the dust raised, 
probably by marching troops, west of BOSTON COVERT from the 
TOWER on TOWER HILL, and was present, when Blue Cavalry 
retired before Red M. I. to the ITCHEN). 


Blue Advanced Guard has reached the ITCHEN and holds the 
crossings, It is strong in Infantry and Artillery in’ proportion to 
Javalry, and there is no Independent Cavalry. Blue Main Body, 
consisting of two Divisions, isat OXTON HOUSE, barely 84 miles in 
rear, Blue's object is to prevent: Red assembling south of the GRAND 
RIVER for which purpose their march is at present directed on 
BOFIELD junction. ‘The possession of the ARLOW branch G. WLR. 
is necessarily of great importance, — Blue's advance has been fairly 
rapid and unexpected, and the Main Body is already within an casy 
day's march of its immediate objective. | Any question as to a 
fight for the ITCHEN crossing has been settled by Blue's oceupation 
of them. 
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A red force is advancing eastwards from ABUSIR towards 
WORTH. You are in command of the Red 


i eee Advanced Guard, poe dep as per margin. 
1 ereege Theatr, On the evening of the 31st March you 


bivouacked in the vicinity of ABBEVILLE. 
Next morning at 4 4.M. you receive the following telegram :— 


To O. C. Advanced Guard, ABBEVILLE. From C.S. O. Red 
force, ABUSIR, 31st March, 3-30 a.m. 


Spies report that a blue force estimated at an infantry division 
with 1 regiment cavalry is at WORTH. Stop. We march to 
GLOSTER to-day. Stop. Advance vi4 DAREHAM and GLOSTER 
and secure the passages of the ITCHEN. 


Advancing in accordance with the above orders you meet hostile 
cavalry patrols, on the line DOWNS HOUSE—DOON TOWN, 
which retire before you. On passing the eastern end of GLOSTER 
your vanguard cavalry comes under artillery fire from the east of 
the ITCHEN. Friendly inhabitants inform you that the bridges over 
the ITCHEN were intact this morning and that a small force of one 
battery, some cavalry, and some infantry has just arrived on the east 
bank of thé River ITCHEN from the direction of WORTH. 


ReQuIRED—As Staff Officer to the G. O. C. you will write,— 


(1) An appreciation of the situation (for his use). 
(2) The orders which would be issued. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the 
Secretary of the Institution with the swm of Re. 1, when they will 
receive « copy of the map to which the Scheme relutes, together with 
all instructions. 


This competition will close on the 1st September 1906. Solutions 
received after that date will be treated as late for adjudication. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF THE 


United Service Institution of India 


_The Council of the United i ituti 
received several ne nate ee 
appeared in the April number of the Journal 
all due consideration are of opinion 
not contravene Rule 2 of the “Rules for c 

_ . They consider, howeve 
might have been conducted 


The youthful Napoteun anu vue youre. oo 2 
history and extracted some useful lessons therefrom. These lessons they 
profited by on the field of battle. In the following pages I propose 
to briefly refresh our memories regarding the achievements of one 
of the greatest: soldiers the world has ever seen, a man who had to 
contend with difficulties which would have exhausted the energy of 
any but an exceptionally resolute man, a man who successfully 
contended with and overcame these difficulties during 18 long 
years of war,a man who could fight as well as think; let us see 
whether he has not something to teach us of war and _ possibly too of 
the formation of those qualities which the man who would serve his 
country must possess whether he lives in 200 B.C. or 1900 A.D. 

It will first be necessary to narrate briefly the circum- 
stances, both military and political, under which Hannibal waged 
war, and then to enter into some detail regarding actions fought and 
marches performed and the general principles guiding the cpera- 


tions. 
B-1 
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A red force is advancing eastwards from ABUSIR towards 
WORTH. You are in command of the Red 


: Companies i. ras reiaterntay Guard, kar fe Ee margin. 

Brigade BR. ¥. mn the evening of the 31st March you 
Brigade Infantry. é : pice : 

; bivouacked in the vicinitv of ARREWILiE— 


(1) An appreciation of the situation (for his ‘se). 
(2) The orders which would be issued. 


Intending competitors should forward their numes to the 
Secretary of the Institution with the swm of Re. 1, when they will 
receive « copy of the map to which the Scheme relutes, together with 
all instructions. 


This competition will close on the 1st September 1906. Solutions 
received after that date will be treated as late for adjudication. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF THE 


United Service Institution of India 


Vol. XXXVI. July 1906. No. 164. 


HANNIBAL, 
By Br. Magor A. H. BRIDGES, p.x.c., 116th Mahrattas, 


The readers of this Journal are, I feel sure, interested in military 
history whether they have or have not examin- 
ations to pass. The value of the study of past 
campaigns is now acknowledged by all soldiers not only from the point 
of view of interest, but also as a necessary means to an end, the end 
being actual modern war. Asa rule, the study of military history is 
confined to the campaigns fought by Napvleon end Wellington and 
those in the course of the last 100 years. Do we not rather confine 
our field of study by limiting our historical survey to so short a 
period ? 

The youthful Napoleon and the youthful Wellington also studied 
history and extracted some useful lessons therefrom. These lessons they 
profited by on the field of battle. In the following pages I propose 
to briefly refresh our memories regarding the achievements of one 
of the greatest soldiers the world has ever seen, a man who had to 
contend with difficulties which would have exhausted the energy of 
any but an exceptionally resolute man, a man who successfully 
contended with and overcame these difficulties during 18 long 
years of war,a man who could fight as well as think; let us sce 
whether he has not something to teach us of war and possibly too of 
the formation of those qualities which the man who would serve his 
country must possess whether he lives in 200 B.C. or 1900 A.D. 

It will first be necessary to narrate briefly the circum- 
stances, both military and political, under which Hannibal waged 
war, and then to enter into some detail regarding actions fought and 
marches performed and the general principles guiding the cpera- 
tions. 


Introduction. 
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Before proceeding to these matters, however, I should like to say, 
for the information of those who have not yet 
eeouree of informa- had the time or opportunity to study these 
campaigns, that our knowledge of them is 
derived from history, not from legends. The historians Livy and 
Polybius are the best. authorities ; the former’s history covers the 
whole period of the Second Punic War and the latter is complete 
only down to the battle of Cannae, B.C. 216. Polybius was a Greek 
and a soldier though in the Roman service ; he lived and wrote a 
generation after Hannibal and got his information from men who 
went through the campaigns in Italy. Other ancient writers are 
referred to in modern literature on the subject, but practically the 
two above mentioned are the source from which all students draw 
their information. 

Little attention appears to have been paid by English writers to 
the campaigns of Hannibal, and most of the modern works at the 
British Museum Library and in the Greek and Roman Department 
there are by German and French scholars. There are, however, good 
studies of Hannibal by Colonel Dodge of the U.S. Army ne by 
William O'Connor Morris, also a small book on the same subject 
written in 1858 by a Colonel MacDougall. Works on Roman history 
also supply much information about these campaigns, especially those 
of Mommsen, Arnold and Bosworth Smith. 

Hannibal was born B. C, 248. He came of a fighting race, his 
father Hamilcar having been the Carthaginian 
Commander in the latter period of the First 
Punic War. This war between Rome and Carthage lasted from 264 to 
241 (23 years), and ended in the complete victory of the Romans. It 
originated in the fact that Carthage possessed Sicily and Rome was 
jealous. 

The chief point of interest in this First Punic War is the 

extraordinar’ ersistency with which the Ro- 
Tirat Punto War, ans built eet after fleet until at last they 
succeeded in beating the Carthaginian fleet, till then supreme. 
Having obtained command of the sca they soon obtained the com- 
mand on land. 
= ee this Hamilcar planned to conquer Spain to replace 
icily, 

Carthage like England lived on commerce, she must either 

Carthage. expand or decline, she could not stand still. It 
was recognised by the party in power at Carthage 
that Rome was their great and only rival, that submission to Rome 
meant the extinction of national growth. ‘This party in power was 
led by Hamilcar, whose family name was Barca. The opposition 
was led by a man named Hanno who represented the peace party ; 
we shall see how during the whole of the Second Punic War this 
Opposition acted as a drag to Hannibal's operations. Hamilcar 
carried the Government with him and obtained permission from the 
Senate to undertake the conquest of Spain, 
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In B. C. 236 he set out with his army and his son Hannibal 
(then 12 years old) along the northern shore 
. ot Africa to the Pillars of Hercules and thence 
crossed over to Spain. He could not sail direct from Carthage, for, 
since her final defeat five years befure, Carthage had been unable and 
afraid to build another fleet for fear of offending Rome. During the 
following eight years Hannibal accompanied his father during a series 
of successful operations which ended in the subjugation of the greater 
part of the southern portion of the Peninsula. 

Hamilcar was killed in battle in B. C. 228 and his son-in-law 

Hasdrubal, surnamed the Handsome, was elect- 

Basdeupel. ed by the army to the command. At this time 

the strength of the Carthaginian army in Spain 

was 60,000 foot, 8,000 horse, and 200 elephants. Most of the 

infantry and some of the cavalry were Iberians, men enlisted in 

Spain. Hasdrubal continued the policy of Hamilcar and conquered 

the country as far north as the Ebro. It was only the great success 

of the Barca family in Spain which kept the Hanno faction in 

Carthage from interfering, and as it was, great difficulty was 

experienced in obtaining reinforcements and supplies from Carthage, 

in fact the army in Spain gradually became almost independent and 
self-supporting. 

About four or five years later an opportunity occurred for Rome 
to plant her banners in Spain. The town of Saguntum, near the 
modern Valencia, was inhabited by a Greek colony. They viewed 
with alarm the growth of Carthaginian influence and invited Rome 
to protect them. Rome was only too glad to do so, and this act 
finally brought about the Second Punic War. 

From the time of his infancy Hannibal had been brought up to 
hate the Romans. Dr. Arnold in his history of Rome graphically 
describes the ceremony performed at Cauthage before Hamilcar 
marched for Spain, After offering a solemn sacrifice and finding the 
omens favourable, Hamilcar called his son Hannibal, then a mere lad, 
and asked him if he would like to go to war. He jumped at the 
offer, and laying his hand on the sacrifice he swore that “he would 
never be the friend of the Romans.” As regards his education not 
much is known, He probably knew all that the Greeks had to teach 
about war and art, and the details of the First Punic War must have 
been familiar to him. After his father’s death in 228 he went back 
to Carthage and continued his education, but in 224 he returned to 
Spain at Hasdrubal’s request and there acted as Commander of Cavalry 

In B. C. 221 Hasdrubal was assassinated and the army elected 
Hannibal, then 27 years old, to succeed him, The home Government 
confirmed the election. Livy who, as a Roman, does not attempt to 
disguise his hatred of Hannibal describes him at this period as, an 
exceptionally gifted soldier, “he knew not fear or fatigue, he was 
indifferent to heat. and cold and the claims of sleep, his clothing in 
no wise distinguished him from his fellows, his weapons and_ horses 
attracted every one’s eye.” &c, 
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The guiding principle in the minds of the Barca family appears 
to have been war with Rome. Hamilear originated the idea as far 
as we know, and Hasdrubal kept it in view, but it was Hannibal who 
formed it into definite shape, who worked out the details and finally 
carried it out. 

He had first. to organise his army, and this meant the conquest 
and settlement of territory in which he 
carried on his recruiting, he had to collect 
supplies and transport for them, equip his men and instruct. them. 
He could depend on Carthage for nothing. His march was to lead 
through the Pyrenees and the Alps, over the Rhone and other 
large rivers, into the country of the Gauls about whose friendliness 
or hostility he could make no eertain forecast, and at the end ot 
all this he must arrive ina condition fit to meet and defeat the 
mighty Roman nation. 

The years 221 and 220 he spent in consolidating his Spanish 
possessions, and amongst other captures he took the town of 
Salmantica, the modern Salamanca. The devotion of his men, 
whether Carthaginians, Liby-Phcenicians Spaniards, Gauls or Numi- 
dians was extraordinary. He was certainly liberal to them as regards 
booty, but later in his life, when fortune appeared to be entirely 
against him and little booty was to be had, he retained his 
pore over them. The following extract from the work by Colonel 

jodge, referred to previously, shows the opinion formed by that 
officer after a close study of the campaigns of Alexander and 
Hannibal; after dk ing a battle fought on the Tagus against 
the barbarians of Spain, he says :—"'The entire operation reads like 
one of Alexander's battles in Asia, and shows that in dealing with 
similar encmics Hannibal possessed the same tremendous force. 
Tt was when pitted against the three-quarters of million of men 
which Rome could muster that Hannibal was called on to exercise 
caution and self-control—virtues Alexander never possessed.” 

The year B. C. 219 was marked by the siege of Saguntum by 

teas Hannibal. This town was under Roman 
. protection as stated above. He was ready 
for war with Rome and wanted only an excuse. Under the pretence 
that the Saguntines were attacking a tribe under Carthaginian 
protection, he began the siege of their city. Rome contented herself 
with remonstrances through embassies sent to Hannibal and to 
Carthage. Livy says that Hannibal had 150,000 men under his 
orders to carry on this siege, but. whatever the number it took them 
eight months of hard fighting and hard work to effect its capture. 
and then they found little more than corpses and ruins, for many of 
the inhabitants burnt their treasure and themselves in their ‘own 
houses. During this siege Hannibal employed device after device 
to meet and overcome the obstinate resistance offered by the 
Saguntines, but the formal siege of a town did not furnish him’ with 
opportunities for displaying the art of war as exemplified by him -in 
subsequent years. 
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Rome was not able to ignore the fall of Saguntum and declared 
war against Carthage. Thus began the 
Second Punic War which was to determine 
whether the dominion of the world was to belong to the Indo- 
Germanic or to the Semitic family of nations. In May B. C. 218 
Hannibal set ont from Cartagena with his army of invasion. He 
did not start on his great march without forethought. Owing to the 
superiority of the Romans on the sea he made what arrangements 
he could for a base for his army in Cisalpine Gaul, that is, the 
country drained by the R. Po. Two years previously he had sent 
what may be called “ Reconnoitring Embassies” amongst the Gauls 
inhabiting this territory, and through them he received assurances 
from many of the tribes promising their help against their enemies 
the Romans. Amongst others the Insubres and Boii promised to 
supply guides through the Alps, to obtain the help of the Transal- 
pine Gauls (2.e., those to the north of the Alps) during the passage, 
and to collect abundant supplies for the army on its arrival on the 
river Po. He also hoped for help from Macedon, then at enmity with 
Rome. In addition to these arrangements with the Gauls Hannibal 
had to provide beforehand tor the safety of Carthage itself, Spain and 
other Cantagtiian possessions in West Africa. Spanish troops were 
sent to West Africa, and West African troops were sent to Carthage. 
African troops were brought to Spain. The army and the Colonies 
in the latter country were put under the command of Hasdrubal 
(his brother) whose army numbered 15,000 men; he had also a fleet 
of 50 quinquiremes. Hannibal sent a small fleet of 20 quinquiremes 
with 1,000 men on board to pillage along the west coast of Italy, 
and 25 were despatched to endeavour to surprise and capture 
Lilybaeum in Sicily. ‘The Carthaginian fleet being so inferior to 
that of Rome, Hannibal would not concentrate and risk a naval 
battle, but he adopted the plan of raiding to mislead his enemy 
and cause him to disperse his force. ‘The result was that Rome 
sent her smallest army to Cisalpine Gaul to oppose him. It is 
probable that Rome never believed it possible that Hannibal would 
attack from the north, at least she must have thought so until 
Hannibal’s army had crossed the Rhone. 

But to return to his operations. In July he reached the River 
Ebro which he crossed in three columns. 
North of the Ebro lies Catalonia over which 
the Romans pretended to exercise some sway. This province had 
therefore to be pacified and garrisoned. The three columus traversed 
the country from south to north and reunited north of the Pyrenees 
at a place called Illiberis (near the mudern Perpignan). They 
arrived here in September having subdued the whole of Catalonia, 
but with a loss of 13,000 men. A force of 10,000 foot and 1,000 horse 
was left as a garrison with its headquarters at Barcino (Barcelona). 
Some of the Spanish regiments apparently began to show signs of 
-disaffection at this time, and it is said that 3,000 deserted. Hannibal 
found it expedient to send back 8,000 of them. 
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These deductions brought his foree down from about 90,000. to 
60,000 with whom he continued his advance 
Bernt on; che River tothe Rhone. Here he arrived at the end 
of September at a point a little north of 
Avignon. He immediately began his plans for crossing. The tribes 
on the western bank he conciliated and bought boats and canves from 
them. Those on the eastern bank were hostile and had collected 
to oppose him. The manner of Hannibal's crossing of the Rhone 
has been compared to Alexander’s crossing of the Hydaspes, and, 
we may add, the Japanese crossing of the Yalu. A flanking detach- 
ment was sent 25 miles up the river where they crossed in canoes 
and on rafts and returned down the opposite bank on to the flank of 
the barbarians. Meanwhile Hannibal maintained a great show of 
strength and preparations for crossing. The fourth day after the 
banking detachment started a huge bonfire (the pre-arranged signal) 
indicated their presence on the flank of the enemy and Hannibal’s 
floats pushed out. The barbarians swarmed on the shore, suddenly 
their camp was set on fire and they were attacked in flank and_ rear, 
confusion ensued and the passage was won. 

But while Hannibal marching towards the Rhone, Publius 
Scipio, the Consul, not knowing that the 
Pyrenees had already been crossed, set sail 
from Genoa with an army of 22,000 foot and 2,000 horse, intending 
to land in Spain. On his way he touched at Massilia (the modern 
Marseilles) and there heard of Hannibal’s march, but he did not 
find out the exact position of the Carthaginian army until he had 
sent a party of 300 cavalry up the Rhone. These met 500 Numidians, 
and defeating them, pursued them to the Carthaginian camp 
at this moment on both sides of the river, for the elephants were 
not yet across. The Roman cavalry reported this to Scipio who 
marched up the river hoping te reach Hannibai before his whole 
army was across. He was too late, the rear guard had already left 
three days, marching north. Hannibal had got his elephants over 
successfully on huge rafts covered with earth. He immediately 
pressed forward, and moving up the Rhone to where the Iscre joins 
it, he turned cast moving up this latter river to the Alps. Scipio 
meanwhile turned back, re-embarked his army and sent most of it 
under Cneius Scipio, his brother, on an expedition against the 
Carthaginians in Spain and returned himself to Genoa hoping to 
arrive on the River Po and to collect a sufficiently large army there to 
successfully oppose Hannibal on his arrival in Italy should he ever 
arrive at all. Scipio has been criticised for not making a greater 
effort to bring Hannibal to battle. He had 24,000 men to Hannibal's 
60,000. The latter undoubtedly avoided him, for a general action 
would have been inconvenient at that time with the Alps still in 
front, the Rhone behind and hostile or doubtful tribes all round. 
As far as we know, Scipio could wot have met Hannibal. He and his 
Government were surprised. The crossing of the Pyrenees and then 
the Rhone took them unawares, The Roman cavalry reached the 
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Carthaginian camp, but it was not possible for their infantry to do 
so in time to bring on a battle if Hannibal did not wish it. 

Onarriving on the Iscre Hannibal found two brothers contendin, 
for a kingdom. They were probably of the Allobroges tribe, an 
Hannibal joining with the elder, Brancus, restored him to his 
throne and in return received much assistance in supplies and 
protection trom hostile tribes as far as the Alps. The particular pass 
by which Hannibal crossed the Alps has been much debated by 
writers, including Napoleon, but that generally accepted at the 
present time is the Little St. Bernard. It is not of any importance 
for the purposes of this paper and_ it is sufficient to say that the 
marches, the time taken and the topography described by Polybius 
agree in nearly every particular with a march vid tne Mont du Chat 
and the Little St Bernard. 

At the Mont du Chat Hannibal was opposed by the local Gauls. 
These warriors only occupied the pass by day apparently thmnking 
that it was impossible to fight by night. Hannibal one evening 
kept his camp fires burning as usual, marched out with his light 
troops after dark and occupied the top of the pass. Next morning 
when the Gauls appeared there was a fight with the ground entirely 
favourable to the Carthaginians. The army passed through the 
mountain and down into the valley beyond where they surprised and 
took the town of their opponent (the modern Chambery) and found 
three days’ supplies and many horses and captives. The route now 
followed the Isere up to a place called Seez ; here the real defile began 
and at the same time the barbarians of this 
valley who had at first appeared to be 
friendly made a sudden attack. In the defile there appears to have 
been what Polybius describes as “a certain white rock, strong from 
its position.” On this Hannibal took up a position with part of his 
army and checked the barbarians, while his cavalry, elephants and 
baggage got through the defile during the night. Next morning he 
made his way after them. This white rock, 300 feet high, exists 
still, though it is being mined for the gypsum of which it is com- 
posed, to make plaster of Paris. Its existence is one of the links in 
the chain of evidence brought to prove that this was really the 
route followed by Hannibal. The next day he moved to the head 
of his army and reached the top of the pass, this was on the ninth 
day after passing the Mont du Chat. Here he halted two days to let 
his stragglers come in. Many baggage animals also came in, but 
withoutloads. He had taken eight marching days from the Mont du 
Chat to the top of the Little St. Bernard, a distance of 80 miles. 
Considering the nature of the tracks and the fighting this gives a 
very reasonable average per diem. Snow was lying on the pass and 
the men had suffered great hardships. In the fighting on the Mont 
du Chat and at the White Rock the losses had been heavy. Hannibal 
therefore addressed his men and encouraged them with the prospect 
of mecting friendly Gauls at the foot of the Alps, and of soon reach- 
ing a warin and fertile land. These addresses are referred to on 
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several occasions and probably took the place of the modern “general 
order” or “ message from the King.” 

On the 11th day he started down the southern slopes which are 
“steeper and more rugged than the northern. 

thew: He had great difficulty in passing places where 
avalanches had carried the track away, in fact he spent one whole 
day in making a road fit for horses and mules to pass an obstruction, 
and it required three more days’ work to get the elephants by. 
Meanwhile the horses and mules moved on and three days later, 2.e., 
the 15th day after entering the mountains at Mont du Chat, they 
emerged on to the plain at the modern Ivrea. The elephants 
followed a few days later. 

It was now five months since Hannibal left Cartagena. He 

then had 92,000 foot and horse. He crossed 
Numbers: the Rhone with 46,000, of whom 8,000 were 
horse. He now had 26,000 only, of whom 6,000 were horse. And 
these were so exhausted that, as Polybius says, “they were both in 
appearance and condition brought to a state more resembling that of 
wild beasts than human beings.” We are not told how many of 
the transport animals survived, nor are we told how the army was 
fed during its march inthe Alps. The first thing to do was to 
rest his men and this Hannibal was able to do in the territory of the 
Insubres his Gallic allies, Shortly afterwards, when the men were 
somewhat recovered from their fatigues, a move was made against 
the Taurini, then at war with the Insubres. 

Their chief city Turin was taken after an attack lasting three 
days, and there was apparently a pretty heavy 
slaughter of all opposing the Carthaginian 
army; this was done as an object-lesson to coerce those tribes who 
were hostile to him. Considering the times in which he lived 
Hannibal was not a cruel man, he acted from motives of policy. 
Polybius gives us some interesting details about his supply arrange- 
ments in Italy. Special officers were told off for supply and 
foraging duties. 

The men had regular rations of beef, grain and wine, with 
cheese, hams, oil for rubbing on their bodies, 
and “perfumery for their hair.” 

No details are given of medical services, but a celebrated 
Surgeon named Synhalus is mentioned. There were Veterinary 
Officers and Paymasters. Polybius and Livy both speak of some 
kind of maps, so no doubt some of his officers had a knowledge of 
sketching. The Romans at that time had itineraries in the form of 
written reports (annotata) and sketches (picta). Hannibal was, 
however, a great believer in personal reconnaissance as far as that 
was possible. Signalling was carried out by smoke and _ flags. 
Hannibal made use of spies to a great extent, even in Rome itself. 
It was after the fall of Turin that he learnt that Scipio was back in 
Italy, at the same time he ascertained that the Senate at Rome, 
naturally disturbed at his presence, was divided in its counsels, 
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Of the two Roman armies for this year, one had gone to Spain, 

_ as already narrated, the other was wasting 
its time in Sicily trying to protect the coast 

from the small Carthaginian fleet sent by Hannibal from Spain. 

The other Carthaginian fleet sent to ravage the coast had been 
wrecked. This army in Sicily was commanded by Tiberius Sempro- 
nius and had been intended for an attack on Carthage itself. The 
operation had been delayed too long, Hannibal was already in Italy, 
and Rome being more immediately threatened, had to make the 
movements of her armies conform to those of Hannibal’s army. 

A third army of some 20,000 to 25,000 men remained in the 

Roman Colonies at Placentia, Cremona and 
snr favantage of the Mutina; these had lately sustained a reverse 

at the hands of the Boians. Scipio arrived 
and took over command of this army on the day that Turin fell. He 
was too late to engage Hannibal as he emerged from the Alps, but he 
boldly crossed the river Po near to, and west of, Placentia and moved 
up the eastern bank of the Ticinus. : 

Hannibal had crossed this river higher up with 6,000 cavalry 
and was moving south. Scipio with 2,000 
Roman cavalry, some Gallic cavalry and 
light troops was moving ahead of his army when he met Hannibal’s 
cavalry ; a fight ensued, the Romans were surrounded and cut up, 
Scipio himself being severely wounded. The Romans fled back to 
their infantry and Hannibal wisely did not pursue. The first success 
was on his side, an important consideration when he depended so 
largely on the temperament of the Gauls, who were likely to side 
with the conqueror. The Romans retired south of the river Po and 
destroyed their bridge of rafts. 

Hannibal did not want to have to force the passage of the river 
in the face of opposition, so he marched two days up the left bank, 
crossed his cavalry by a light bridge and sent them out to gain 
information of Scipio's army and to cover the passage of his army. 
This was successfully accomplished, and the second day after the 
cavalry crossed, Hannibal moved by a forced march through the 
dangerous Stradella defile and arrived near Placentia where he 
offered Scipio battle. This was declined as the Roman General was 
laid up with his wouod. Hannibal camped six miles from Placentia, 
hoping soon to entice Scipio out to fight. : 

The latter, however, was too cautious, and determined to wait 
till Sempronius could arrive with his army from Sicily. Hannibal 
placed himself south-east of Placentia on the road by which he 
expected Sempronious to arrive, but that Consul marching at an 
average rate of 16 miles a day for 40 days reached Ariminum and 
came on from there to Scipio’s aid. Scipio meanwhile had moved 
out of Placentia tu the west of the river Trebia among some Gauls 
friendly to Rome and here Sempronius joined him. 

Hannibal apparently had moved on to the Ariminum road with 
the intention of fighting Sempronius before he could join Scipio, but 
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how these two Roman armies did join and what route Sempronius 
took is not related ; considering his superiority in cavalry Hannibal 
should not have allowed Sempronius to slip by. About this time 
he gained the fort and depot of Clastidium through the treachery of 
the Roman Governor ; this furnished him with many rations and 
saved his drawing so heavily on his allies the Gauls. The Romans 
were now on Hannibal's line of communication as far as he had any, 
they were west of him and covered the Stradella defile by which he 
had advanced. But he wanted battle provided he could fight on 
ground of his own choosing. He knew too that Sempronius was a 
dashing fighter and without the caution displayed by Scipio. _ Winter 
was beginning and it would have been bad policy to expect his newly 
made friends, the Gauls, to supply his army whilst he remained in 
winter quarters among them, unless he had some signal success to 
point to as promise for the coming year. A victory was necessary. 
Hannibal therefore began raiding the territory of the Gauls who were 
loyal to Rome; these claimed protection and Sempronius marched out 
with cavalry and light troops and at first beat off Hannibal's raiders. 

A few days afterwards one cold winter morning Hannibal sent 

his Numidians across the Trebia to worry 

Battle of Trebis. the Romans. Sempronius turned out his 

cavalry and light troops, and appeared to 
easily drive back the Numidians; but these latter had their instruc- 
tions and they retired fighting across the river. 

Then Sempronius calling out the whole of the Roman army 
(a few guards and the wounded Scipio only 
remained in camp), and thinking that he 
had a grand opportunity to rush the Carthaginians, crossed the 
icy cold waters of the Trebia and formed up for battle on the eastern 
bank. Hannibal saw his plan succeeding and refrained from attacking 
during the crossing. He had, meanwhile, secretly placed his bro- 
ther Mago with 1,000 horse and 1,000 light troops in an overgrown 
watercourse towards the right of the Roman line. He had prepared 
his own army for battle, they had had their breakfast (and rubbed 
their bodies with oil) and were ready for the fight. The armies were 
drawn up as shown on the sketch.* The Romans numbered 16,000 
Roman and 20,000 allied infantry, and 4,000 cavalry, total 40,000. 
Hannibal had 8,000 light troops and 1,000 Balearic slingers as a 
skirmishing line, 20,000 infantry including Gauls as main body, 
and about 10,000 Cavalry including his allies, total 39,000. Hannibal 
also had _ his elephants, how many we do not know, but in most of 
his battles they seem to have been more dangerous to their own side 
than to the enemy. 

The Roman light infantry (velites) were soon driven in behind the 
maniples in rear, and these advancing, met. the Carthaginian centre 
and the battle began in earnest. ‘The Carthaginian cavalry soon 
cattered the Roman cavalry and a portion went in pursuit while the 
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remainder charged the flanks and rear of the hostile infantry. At the 
same time Mago burst out on their right flank and rear. This 
entirely broke the Roman wings which were routed and few escaped 
across the river to Scipio's camp. The Roman centre, however, 
composed cf Roman infantry pushed forward, and fighting with steady 
discipline and truc Roman bravery they forced their way through the 
Carthaginian centre and succeeded in gaining Placentia, where the 
following night they were joined by the remnant of the army and Scipio. 

Whether Hannibal’s cavalry were too much out of hand after 
the battle or whether the Roman infantry were too formidable we 
do not know, but there was apparently no pursuit except of the 
Cavalry and the wings of thearmy which fled back to the Trebia. 
The slaughter here is said to have been enormous. The ground 
where the battle was fought was particularly favourable to the use 
of Cavalry and in this we see how careful Hannibal was to get every 
chance he could in his own favour. On the other hand, Sempronius 
by his rash pushing across the Trebia on to ground suitable to his 
opponents strong mounted force and without any reconnaissance, 
without a plan and without breakfast gave his army the fewest 
possible chances. 

This is a good example of a battle, begun on the defensive, not 
on account of any marked inferiority, but as part of a deep-laid 
scheme to win a decisive victory. The decisive part of the battle 
was offensive, and it is believed to be the first battle recorded in 
secular history where a flank attack was combined with a frontal 
attack. It also illustrates the result of fighting a losing battle with a 
river close behind you, though such a position had in those days two 
advantages :— 

(1) It protected your rear from hostile cavalry. 

(2) It may have helped to keep doubtful men from bolting. 

On this occasion, however, these advantages did not avail Sempro- 
nius. 

The Romans having retired into Placentia and Cremona 
Hannibal now held all the country in the basin of the river Po. 
His losses in the battle were heavy, but they are not known exactly. 
His success was ample compensation, his base among the Gauls was 
now secure and many wavering tribes decided in his favour. During 
the early winter he was wounded in an unsuccessful attempt to 
rush the Roman depét at Emporium not far from Placentia, but he 
shortly afterwards captured Victumviae and gave it over to plunder. 

About this time the Romans divided, Scipio went to Ariminum 
and Sempronius into Etruria by way of Luca. Hannibal then took 
up his quarters in Liguria where the Gauls definitely threw in their 
lot with him. But he was not quite comfortable for Polybius tells 
us how he used to disguise himself for fear of some Gaulish assassin 
when he went about the country. During the winter he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to enter Etruria through the Apennines. 
The severe weather drove him back and occasioned much loss in 
men and animals. This ended the first campaign in Italy. 
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From this year B. C. 218 till B. C. 203, that is for 16 years, 
Hannibal maintained war against Rome on Roman soil, and as it will 
be impossible to go into each year’s operations in detail, I propose 
only to touch on the more interesting events of this period. 

In 217 Hannibal advanced into Etruria, his army suffering 
great hardships in the marshes of the 
river Arno and he himself is said to have 
lost the sight of one eye through exposure. 

Flaminius, one of the Consuls for the year who had succeeded 

Sempronius, was now at Arretium with an 

Bake Thresymene: ae of 36,000 men. Hannibal marched 

close by his camp, and continuing south and east passed round the 

northern shore ot Lake Thrasymene, but did not as yet show any 
signs of a desire to attack. 

At a defile leading from the lake he found suitable ground for 
an ambush. “Locus insidiis natus,” as Livy described it. He posted 
his light troops on the hills and his heavy infantry in the defile in 
front, with cavalry behind and wherever they could act. 
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Flaminius, after Hannibal had passed his camp, issued out and 
followed hard on his tracks, Early in the morning he entered this 
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defile and except 6,000 men of his advanced troops no one escaped, 
indeed these 6,000 got only as far as the nearest town and _ there, 
being unsupported, and without provisions they surrendered to 
Hannibal’s Cavalry. Thus Hannibal destroyed the whole army; 
15,000 were made prisoners and the remainder killed. 

The Latin prisoners were freed at once and told that the war was 
not against them, but to help them to cast off the yoke of Rome. 
Hannibal thus hoped to detach the Latins from their allegiance to 
Rome. The Carthaginian loss in this battle was only 1,500. 

On this occasion Hannibal showed his ability to judge character 
and to mislead his opponent. He knew that Flaminius, like 
Sempronius, was all for going headlong at his enemy, and he knew 
that the Roman army was very slack on the march, generally 
moving without any military precautions. It was only after several 
years of hard fighting and repeated defeats that the Romans did 
learn the intellectual part of war. As Colonel Dodge says :—“ They 
already knew how to fight but not how to make war.” War is just 
as much a game of deception now as it was 2,000 years ago; if you 
can deceive your enemy more than he can deceive you, you have 
gone a long way towards winning. 

A few days afterwards, Maharbal, Hannibal’s cavalry leader, met 
4,000 horse sent from Ariminum to aid Flaminius, and killed or 
captured all of them. The road now appeared open to Rome, about 
100 miles distant, but Hannibal, as far as we know, never entertained 
the idea of marching straight there. The city was strongly fortified 
and Hannibal had no siege material, its defenders were numerous 
and brave, but, chief reason of all, it was first necessary to win over 
the Latin peoples from their allegiance to Rome before any real hold 
could be obtained of the country as a whole, and until that was done 
it would have been only a rash act to knock his head against the walls 
of Rome. So Hannibal marched south-east burning and panes 
the Roman villages as he went till he reached Apulia. Here he hope 
tosecure a new base and to open up communications by sea with 
Carthage. 

Meanwhile the news of the slaughter at Lake Thrasymene had 
been carried to Rome. She rose to the occa- 
sion, and elected a Dictator instead of the 
usual two consuls, thus securing at last unity of command. The 
man chosen was Fabius, afterwards called Cunctator, who selected 
Minucius Rufus as his Master of the Horse. Not a single Roman 
soldier was recalled from offensive warfare in Spain. Rome was 
put into a better state of defence. Servilius and his army were 
brought from Ariminum to Rome, and then Fabius having raised 
fresh troops marched out with an army of 50,000 men and came up 
with Hannibal at Aecae in Apulia. Fabius had not come to fight 
but to dog Hannibal's footsteps, to cut off his foraging parties and 
generally to worry him without risking a pitched battle. This he 
did most successfully, although his men and officers were anxious to 
fight it out, and even the Roman people began to bring pressure to 
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bear on Fabius to make him fight. But he stuck to his policy and 
never gave Hannibal a chance. He took good care to use advanced, 
flank and rear guards and he moved with extreme caution. He 
kept near hills where Hannibal's superior cavalry could not 
act’ 

Finally the latter, being unable to do anything (for without 
winning victories he saw that he could never 
conquer Rome), moved down into Campanai 
near Capua, a very fertile and rich province. He had spies all 
over the country and hoped to win over the Capuans, or, if 
that failed, to force Fabius to battle by plundering their country. 
But even this and the clamour of his army did not turn Fabius from 
his purpose. Though he dared not fight to suit Hannibal’s 
convenience, he was ready to take any opportunity which offered 
him advantages over his adversary. Such an opportunity now 
presented itself. Hannibal was plundering in the Falernian plain 
which was bounded on the west by the sea, on the south by the river 
Vulturnus with only one bridge, and that held by the Romans, on 
the east and north by rugged mountains of which Fabius held the 
passes. Hannibal was shut in. You have probably all heard of his 
plan for escaping. He selected a defile in the mountains through 
which he proposed to lead his army. This was held by 4,000 
Romans. To draw them from their post he devised the stratagem of 
driving a herd of 2,000 cattle with lighted torches tied to their 
horns, up into the mountain flanking the defile. This was done at 
night. The Romans thought the Carthaginians were escaping in 
the woods up the mountain sides and leaving the road they 
clambered up the slopes thus leaving the defile clear. Hannibal’s 
light troops occupied it and the hills flanking it, and before morning 
the army with their booty had got through. Fabius suspected some 
ambuscade and merely stood to arms, and when day dawned he saw 
his 4,000 men skirmishing with the Carthaginian rear guard. 
Hannibal continued to raid and gradually worked over to the east ; 
Fabius meanwhile followed him cautiously ; but he was losing the 
confidence of the Senate and the people. 

Hannibal’s success this year had been only military, the Latin 
confederacy remained faithful to Rome and 
politically there was no change. The dis- 
satisfaction of the Roman people at the system adopted by Fabius 
for carrying on the war increased and he was called to Rome. 
Minucius remained in command. This gave him an opportunity, for 
he was eager to fight. He attacked Hannibal while two-thirds of his 
men were out foraging and nearly gained a success, but the timely 
arrival of some of the foragers enabled Hannibal to drive him off. 
Owing to this partial success, Minucius was made equal in rank to 
Fabius and each took half the troops. Still thirsting for battle he 
engaged Hannibal, but had not Fabius come to his help, his half of 
the army would have been utterly destroyed. After this both sides 
went into winter quarters. 
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In the carly summer of B. C. 216 Hannibal moved south and 
seized the town of Cannae and with ita 
large Roman magazine. The Romans now 
had the curious custom of electing two consuls each year, these 
commanded on alternate days. Varro and Aemilius were the consuls 
this year. The former was the son of a butcher and has not been 
given a very good character by the historians; the latter, Aemilius, 
was a man of good family and a good soldier, Hannibal took advan- 
tage of this division of command and by skilful manwuvres managed 
to bring off a real stand-up ee on a day when Varro was in 
command. This was the celebrated battle 

Connne, B.C, 216: of Cannac, fought in June B.C. 216. 
Hannibal had in the battle 32,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Varro 
had 66,000 foot, and 7,200 hors 
Hannibal fought with his back to the river Aufidus: the wind 
blowing from the south carried clouds of 
dust into the faces of the Romans. The 
ground moreover to the north of the river Aufidus was flat and 
well suited to the use of cavalry, Hannibal's strongest and Varro’s 
weakest arm. Hannibal somew extended his front, Varro 
diminished his front. The Carthaginian centre was thrust forward as 
a salient. and so was first struck by the Roman infantry charge; this 
pressed it back till it formed a re-entrant, then the Africans 
wheeling inwards enveloped the Roman flanks. Meanwhile the 
Carthaginian cavalry having killed and dispersed all the Roman 
cavalry returned and charged the rear of the Roman infantry. A 
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the autumn he moved to Capua and prepared to go into winter 
quarters there. 

Little of interest occurred during the winter, but in the spring 
we see a great change in the operations of 
Hannibal. In fact from B.C. 215 instead 
of carrying ona purely offensive war he was obliged to act toa large 
extent on the defensive. 

The two chief causes for this fatal change were— 

(1) Hannibal's veterans were dwindling in numbers, and - were 
replaced by very inferior material recruited in Gaul and Italy. 

(2) The Romans were learning how to make war. 

They had now learnt that it was dangerous to attack Hannibal 
in the open. They could not manwuvre in battle as he could. So 
they adopted the system of Fabius and confined themselves to 
watching the Carthaginians, and restricting the area in which they 
could forage. In this way they hoped to starve them out of Italy. 
Looking at the numbers engaged it is marvellous how Hannibal 
continued the war at all. He now had 40,000 to 50,000 to Rome’s 
140,000, of whom 80,000 were directly opposing him. 

Hannibal remained about Capua till the crops had been 
gathered, and during this time he received a slight reinforcement of 
elephants and cavalry from Carthage. He retired to Apulia in the 
autumn in order to prepare winter quarters. 

The Government at Carthage had ftrittered away her men and 

material by sending small reinforcements 
sag atentratien of effort and to Spain, to Sardinia and to Hannibal, in 
neither place was any success gained. 
They would not realize that the tall of the Roman Power in Italy 
would mean the cessation of all opposition in Spain and Sardinia. ~ 

In B. C. 214 the result of the operations was decidedly in 
favour of Rome: she had 200,000 men in 
the field, of whom 90,000. w. actually 
opposing Hannibal. The remainder were in Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Northern Italy. The Romans carried on the war in the same 
cautious way as in the previous year, and Hannibal had to act. purely 
on the defensive. It is not, however, to be assumed because he did 
act on the defensive that he wished to act thus. He was on the 
watch for any opportunity that might arise to strike a sudden blow, 
but four years of war with him had brought the Romans up to date, 
they had learnt. that war does not consist only in a kind of bull- 
dog fighting. The respect they had for Hannibal's power on the 
battlefield is proved by the fact that, with all their resources of 
men, they were afraid to engage him in battle in the open. His 
lieutenants they were not so afraid of. Hanno who had been down 
in Bruttium (the toe of Italy) and had raised a force of 17,000 
Latins and 1,200 horse, chiefly Numidians, while marching to join 
Hannibal in Campania was attacked and his army nearly annihilated. 
The result of the year’s campaign was the loss of many towns to 
the Carthaginians, 
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several uccasions and probably took the place of the modern “general 
order” or “ message from the King.” 

On the 11th day he started down the southern slopes which are 

“ steeper and more rugged than the northern. 
te realy: He had great difficulty in passing places where 
avalanches had carried the track away, in fact he spent one whole 
day in making a road fit tor horses and mules to pass an obstruction, 
and it required three more days’ work to get the elephants by. 
Meanwhile the horses and mules moved on and three days later, 7.e., 
the 15th day after entering the mountains at Mont du Chat, they 
emerged on to the plain at the modern Ivrea. The elephants 
followed a few days later. 

It was now five months since Hannibal left Cartagena. He 
then had 92,000 foot and horse. He crossed 
the Rhone with 46,000, of whom 8,000 were 
horse. He now had 26,000 only, of whom 6,000 were horse. And 
these were so exhausted that, as Polybius says, “they were both in 
appearance and condition brought to a state more resembling that of 
wild beasts than human beings.” We are not told how many of 
the transport animals survived, nor are we told how the army was 
fed during its march inthe Alps. The first thing to do was to 
rest his men and this Hannibal was able to do in the territory of the 
Insubres his Gallic allies, Shortly afterwards, when the men were 
somewhat recovered from their fatigues,a move was made against 
the Taurini, then at war with the Insubres. 

Their chief city Turin was taken after an attack lasting three 

days, and there was apparently a pretty heavy 
Torin cakes. slaughter of all opmnahe the Gariegiaia 
army; this was done as an object-lesson to coerce those tribes who 
were hostile to him. Considering the times in which he lived 
Hannibal was not a cruel man, he acted from motives of policy. 
Polybius gives us some interesting details about his supply arrange- 
ments in Italy. Special ofticers were told off for supply and 
foraging duties. 

The men had regular rations of beef, grain and wine, with 
cheese, hams, oil for rubbing on their bodies, 
and “ perfumery for their hair.” 

No details are given of medical services, but a celebrated 
Surgeon named Synhalus is mentioned. There were Veterinary 
Officers and Paymasters. Polybius and Livy both speak of some 
kind of maps, so no doubt some of his officers had a knowledge of 
sketching. The Romans at that time had itineraries in the form of 
written reports (annotata) and sketches (picta), Hannibal was, 
however, a great believer in personal reconnaissance as far as that 
was possible. Signalling was carried out by smoke and fla 
Hannibal made use of sples to a great extent, even in Rome itself. 
It was after the fall of Turin that he learnt that Scipio was back in 
Italy, at the same time he ascertained that the Senate at Rome, 
naturally disturbed at his presence, was divided in its counsels, 
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Of the two Roman armies for this year, one had gone to Spain, 

_ as already narrated, the other was wasting 
its time in Sicily trying to protect the coast 

from the small Carthaginian fleet sent by Hannibal from Spain. 

The other Carthaginian fleet sent to ravage the coast had been 
wrecked. This army in Sicily was commanded by Tiberius Sempro- 
nius and had been intended for an attack on Carthage itself. The 
operation had been delayed too long, Hannibal was already in Italy, 
and Rome being more immediately threatened, had to make the 
movements of herarmies conform to those of Hannibal's army. 

A third army of some 20,000 to 25,000 men remained in the 

Roman Colonies at Placentia, Cremona and 
imine Sdvantage of the = Mutina; these had lately sustained a reverse 

at the hands of the Boians. Scipio arrived 
and took uver command of this army on the day that Turin fell. He 
was too late to engage Hannibal as he emerged from the Alps, but he 
boldly crossed the river Po near to, and west of, Placentia and moved 
up the eastern bank of the Ticinus. ' 

Hannibal had crossed this river higher up with 6,000 cavalry 
and was moving south. Scipio with 2,000 
Roman cavalry, some Gallic cavalry and 
light troops was moving ahead of his army when he met Hannibal’s 
cavalry ; a fight ensued, the Romans were surrounded and cut up, 
Scipio himself being severely wounded. The Romans fled back to 
their infantry and Hannibal wisely did not pursue. The first success 
wason his side, an important consideration when he depended so 
largely on the temperament of the Gauls, who were likely to side 
with the conqueror. The Romans retired south of the river Po and 
destroyed their bridge of rafts. 

Hannibal did not want to have to force the passage of the river 
in the face of opposition, so he marched two days up the left bank, 
crossed his cavalry by a light bridge and sent them out to gain 
information of Scipio’s army and to cover the passage of his army. 
This was successfully accomplished, and the second day after the 
cavalry crossed, Hannibal moved by a forced march through the 
dangerous Stradella defile and arrived near Placentia where he 
offered Scipio battle. This was declined as the Roman Gencral was 
laid up with his wound. Hannibal camped six miles from Placentia, 
hoping soon to entice Scipio ont to fight. 

The latter, however, was too cautious, and determined to wait 
till Sempronius could arrive with his army from Sicily. Hannibal 
placed himself south-east of Placentia on the road by which he 
expected Sempronious to arrive, but that Consul marching at an 
average rate of 16 miles a day for 40 days reached Ariminum and 
came on from there to Scipio’s aid. Scipio meanwhile had moved 
out of Placentia to the west of the river Trebia among some Gauls 
friendly to Rome and here Sempronius joined him. 

Hannibal apparently had moved on to the Ariminum road with 
the intention of fighting Sempronius before he could join Scipio, but 
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how these two Roman armies did join and what route Sempronins 
took is not related ; considering his superiority in cavalry Hannibal 
should not have allowed Sempronius to slip by. About this time 
he gained the fort and depot of Clastidium through the treachery of 
the Roman Governor; this furnished him with many rations and 
saved his drawing so heavily on his allies the Gauls. The Romans 
were now on Hannibal's line of communication as far as he had any, 
they were west of him and covered the Stradella defile by which he 
had advanced. But he wanted battle provided he could fight on 
ground of his own choosing. He knew too that Sempronius was a 
dashing fighter and without the caution displayed by Scipio. Winter 
was beginning and it would have been bad policy to expect his newly 
made. friends, the Gauls, to supply his army whilst he remained in 
winter quarters among them, unless he had some signal success to 
point to as promise for the coming year. A victory was necessary. 
Hannibal therefore began raiding the territory of the Gauls who were 
loyal to Rome; these claimed protection and Sempronius marched out 
with cavalry and light troops and at first beat off Hannibal's raiders. 

A few days afterwards one cold winter morning Hannibal sent 

his Numidians across the Trebia to worry 

Battle of Trebia. the Romans. Sempronius turned ont his 

‘ cavalry and light troops, and appeared to 
casily drive back the Numidians ; but these latter had their instruc- 
tions and they retired fighting across the river 

Then Sempronius calling out the whole of the Roman army 
(a few guards and the wounded Scipio only 
remained in camp), and thinking that he 
had a grand oppertunity to rush the Carthaginians, crossed the 
icy cold waters of the Trebia and formed up for battle on the eastern 
bank. Hannibal saw his plan succeeding and retrained from attacking 
during the crossing. He had, meanwhile, secretly placed his bro- 
ther Mago with 1,000 horse and 1,000 light troops in an overgrown 
watercourse towards the right of the Roman line. He had prepared 
his own army for battle, they had had their breakfast (and rubbed 
their bodies with oil) and were ready for the fight. The armies were 
drawn up as shown on the sketch.* The Romans numbered 16,000 
Roman and 20,000 allied infantry, and 4,000 cavalry, total 40,000. 
Hannibal had 4,000 light troops and 1,000 Balearic slingers as a 
skirmishing line, 20,000 infantry including Gauls as main body, 
and about 10,000 Cavalry including his allies, total 39,000. Hannibal 
also had his clephants, how many we do not know, but in most of 
his battles they seem to have been more dangerous to their own side 
than to the enemy. 

The Roman light infantry (velites) were soon driven in behind the 
maniples in rear, and these advancing, met the Carthaginian centre 
and the battle began in earnest. The Carthaginian cavalry soon 
cattered the Roman cavalry and a portion went in pursuit while the 
ee a ea ee 

* Vide inset on Map of Italy at p. 236, 
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remainder charged the flanks and rear of the hostile infantry. At the 
same time Mago burst out on their right flank and rear. This 
entirely broke the Roman wings which were routed and few escaped 
across the river to Scipio's camp. The Roman centre, however, 
composed cf Roman infantry pushed forward, and fighting with steady 
discipline and true Roman bravery they forced their way through the 
Carthaginian centre and succecded in gaining Placentia, where the 
following night they were joined by the remnant of the army and Scipio. 

Whether Hannibal's cavalry were too much out of hand after 
the battle or whether the Roman infantry were too formidable we 
do not know, but there was apparently no pursuit except of the 
Cavalry and the wings of thearmy which fled back to the Trebia. 
The slaughter here is said to have been enormous. The ground 
where the battle was fought was particularly favourable to the use 
of Cavalry and in this we see how careful Hannibal was to get every 
chance he could in his own favour. On the other hand, Sempronius 
by his rash pushing across the Trebia on to ground suitable to his 
opponents strong mounted force and without any reconnaissance, 
without a plan and without breakfast gave his army the fewest 
possible chances. 

This is a good example of a battle, begun on the defensive, not 
on account of any marked inferiority, but as part of a deep-laid 
scheme to win a decisive victory. The decisive part of the battle 
was offensive, and it is believed to be the first battle recorded in 
secular history where a flank attack was combined with a frontal 
attack. It also illustrates the result of fighting a losing battle with a 
river close behind you, though such a position had in those days two 
advantages :— 

(1) It protected your rear from hostile cavalry. 

(2) It may have helped to keep doubtful men from bolting. 

On this occasion, however, these advantages did not avail Sempro- 
nius. 

The Romans having retired into Placentia and Cremona 
Hannibal now held all the country in the basin of the river Po. 
His losses in the battle were heavy, but they are not known exactly. 
His success was ample compensation, his base among the Gauls was 
now secure and many wavering tribes decided in his favour. During 
the early winter he was wounded in an unsuccessful attempt to 
rush the Roman depot at Emporium not far from Placentia, but he 
shortly afterwards captured Victumviae and gave it over to plunder. 

About this time the Romans divided, Scipio went to Ariminum 
and Sempronius into Etruria by way of Luca. Hannibal then took 
up his quarters in Liguria where the Gauls definitely threw in their 
lot with him. But he was not quite comfortable for Polybius tells 
us how he used to disguise himself for fear of some Gaulish assassin 
when he went about the country. During the winter he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to enter Etruria through the Apennincs. 
The severe weather drove him back and occasioned much loss in 
men and animals. ‘This ended the first campaign in Italy. 
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From this year B. C. 218 till B. C, 203, that is for 16 years, 
Hannibal maintained war against Rome on Roman soil, and as it will 
be impossible to go into each year’s operations in detail, I propose 
only to touch on the more interesting events of this period. 

In 217 Hannibal advanced into Etruria, his army suffering 

great hardships in the marshes of the 
river Arno and he himself is said to have 
lost the sight of one eye through exposure. 

Flaminius, one of the Consuls for the year who had succeeded 
Sempronius, was now at Arretium with an 
army of 36,000 men. Hannibal marched 
close by his camp, and continuing south and east passed round the 
northern shore of Lake Thrasymene, but did not as yet show any 
signs of a desire to attack. 

At a defile leading from the lake he found suitable ground for 
an ambush. “ Locus insidiis natus,” as Livy described it. He posted 
his light troops on the hills and his heavy infantry in the defile in 
front, with cavalry behind and wherever they could act. 
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Hannibal’s numbers are not known. He had 39,(C0 at the Battle of the Trebis 
but since then he had lost many in his march through the Apennines and the marshes 
ofthe Arno. 
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Flaminius, atter Hannibal had passed his camp, issued out and 
followed hard on his tracks. Early in the morning he entered this 
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defile and except 6,000 men of his advanced troops no one escaped, 
indeed these 6,000 got only as far as the nearest town and _ there, 
being unsupported, and without provisions they surrendered to 
Hann ibal’s avalry. Thus Hannibal destroyed the whole army; 
15,000 were made prisoners and the remainder killed. 

‘The Latin prisoners were freed at once and told that the war was 
not against them, but to help them to cast off the yoke of Rome. 
Hannibal thus hoped to detach the Latins from their allegiance to 
Rome. The Carthaginian loss in this battle was only 1,500. 

On this occasion Hannibal showed his ability to judge character 
and to mislead his opponent. He knew that Flaminius, like 
Sem pronius, was all for going headlong at his enemy, and he knew 
that the Roman army was very slack on the march, generally 
moving, without any military precautions. It was only after several 
yearss of hard fighting and repeated defeats that the Romans did 
learra t-he intellectual part of war. As Colonel Dodge says :— They 
already knew how to fight but not how to make war.” ” War is just 
a much a game of deception now as it was 2,000 years ago; if you 
can deceive your enemy more than he can deceive you, you have 
gone a long way towards winning. 

AX. few days afterwards, Maharbal, Hannibal’s cavalry leader, met 
4,000 horse sent from Ariminum to aid Flaminius, and killed or 
captured all of them. The road now appeared open to Rome, about 
100 niles distant, but Hannibal, as far as we know, never entertained 
the iclea of marching straight there. The city was strongly fortified 
and Hannibal had no siege material, its defenders were numerous 
and brave, but, chief reason of all, it was first necessary to win over 
the Latin peoples from their allegiance to Rome before any real hold 

could be obtained of the country as a whole, and until that was done 
ve vould have been only a rash act to knock his head against the walls 
th Rome. So Hannibal marched south-east burning and ee 
to Sotomnan villages as he went till he reached Apulia. Here he hope 
Carthan, a new base and to open up communications by sea with 
NM Ganwhile the news of the slaughter at Lake Thrasymene had 
been carried to Rome. She rose to the occa- 


usu yanins: sion, and elected a Dictator instead of the 
man 1 two consuls, thus securing at last unity of command. The 
: hhosen was Fabius, afterwards called Cunctator, who selected 


wld gece us Rufus as his Master of the Horse. Not a single Roman 
put <3 was recalled from offensive warfare in Spain. Rome was 
brow abo a better state of defence. Servilius and his army were 
fres t from Ariminum to Rome, and then Fabius having raised 
with, Croops marched out with an army of 50,000 men and came up 
but Hannibal at Aecae in Apulia. Fabius had not come to fight 
© dog Hannibal's footsteps, to cut off his foraging parties. and 
dig  Y2lly to worry him without risking a pitched battle. This he 
figh, XNost successfully, although his men and officers were anxious to 

it out, and even the Roman people began to bring pressure to 
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bear on Fabius to make him fight. But he stuck to his policy and 
never gave Hannibal a chance. He tovk good care to use advanced, 
flank and rear guards and he moved with extreme caution. He 
kept near hills where Hannibal's superior cavalry could not 


act’ 

Finally the latter, being unable to do anything (for without 
winning victories he saw that he could never 
conquer Rome), moved down into Campanai 
near Capua, a very fertile and rich province. He had spies all 
over the country and hoped to win over the Capuans, or, if 
that failed, to force Fabius to battle by plundering their country. 
But even this and the clamour of his army did not turn Fabius from 
his purpose. Though he dared not fight to suit Hannibal’s 
convenience, he was ready to take any opportunity which offered 
him advantages over his adversary. Such an opportunity now 
presented itself. Hannibal was plundering in the Falernian plain 
which was bounded on the west by the sea, on the south by the river 
Vulturnus with only one bridge, and that held by the Romans, on 
the east and north by rugged mountains of which Fabius held the 
passes. Hannibal was shut in. Yon have probably all heard of his 
plan for escaping. He selected a defile in the mountains through 
which he proposed to lead his army. This was held by 4,000 
Romans. ‘To draw them from their post he devised the stratagem of 
driving a herd of 2,000 cattle with lighted torches tied to their 
horns, up into the mountain flanking the defile. This was done at 
night. The Romans thought the Carthaginians were escaping in 
the woods up the mountain sides and leaving the road they 
clambered up the slopes thus leaving the defile clear. Hannibal's 
light troops occupied it and the hills flanking it, and before morning 
the army with their booty had got through. Fabius suspected some 
ambuscade and merely stood to arms, and when day dawned he saw 
his 4,000 men skirmishing with the Carthaginian rear guard. 
Hannibal continued to raid and gradually worked over to the east ; 
Fabius meanwhile followed him cautiously ; but he was losing the 
confidence of the Senate and the people. 

Hannibal’s success this year had been only military, the Latin 
confederacy remained faithful to Rome and 
politically there was no change. The dis- 
satisfaction of the Roman people at the system adopted by Fabius 
for carrying on the war increased and he was called to Rome. 
Minucius remained in command. This gave him an opportunity, for 
he was eager to fight. He attacked Hannibal while two-thirds of his 
men were out foraging and nearly gained a success, but the timely 
arrival of some of the foragers enabled Hannibal to drive him off. 
Owing to this partial success, Minucius was made equal in rank to 
Fabius and each took half the troops. Still thirsting for battle he 
engaged Hannibal, but had not Fabius come to his help, his half of 
the army would have been utterly destroyed. After this both sides 
went into winter quarters. 


Capua. 


Politics and strategy. 
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In the early summer of B. C. 216 Hannibal moved south and 
seized the town of Cannae and with ita 
large Roman magazine. The Romans now 
had the curious custom of electing two consuls each year, these 
commanded on alternate days. Varro and Aemilius were the consuls 
this year. The former was the son of a butcher and has not been 
given. a very good character by the historians ; the latter, Aemilius, 
was a man of good family and a good soldier. Hannibal took advan- 
tage of this division of command and by skilful manceuvres managed 
to bring off a real stand-up battle on a day when Varro was in 

command. This was the celebrated battle 

Sannas, B.C: 36; of Cannae, fought in June B. C. 216. 
Hannibal had in the battle 32,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Varro 
had 66,000 foot, and 7,200 horse. 

Hannibal fought with his back to the river Aufidus; the wind 
blowing from the south carried clouds of 
dust into the faces of the Romans. The 
ground moreover to the north of the river Aufidus was flat and 
well suited to the use of cavalry, Hannibal’s strongest and Varro’s 
weakest arm. Hannibal somewhat extended his front, Varro 
diminished his front. The Carthaginian centre was thrust forward as 
a salient and so was first struck by the Roman infantry charge; this 
pressed it back till it formed a re-entrant, then the Africans 
wheeling inwards enveloped the Roman flanks. Meanwhile the 
Carthaginian cavalry having killed and dispersed all the Roman 
cavalry returned and charged the rear of the Roman infantry. A 


B.C. 216, 
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butchery then began and lasted till hardly a Roman remained alive 
upon the field. Only about 3,000 prisoners were taken that day, 
though many fugitives were captured the next day. Livy and 
Polybius estimate the Roman killed at between 40,000 and 70,000. 
Varro escaped with a few cavalry but Aemilius fell. 

Hannibal's loss was 6,000. Great credit appears to be due to 
the Carthaginian cavalry Commander, Hasdrubal Maharbal, who 
after defeating the Roman cavalry kept his men in hand and 
returned to the fight tu deliver a series of decisive charges against the 
Roman infantry.* 

About this time too a Roman army was destroyed by the 
Gauls in Northern Italy. Rome, however, again rose to the occasion; 
there was no word of peace, only a steady effort to renew the fight. 

Hannibal did not march on Rome, and for this he is blamed by 
many students and historians, including Napoleon himself, but there 
were several reasons why he should not do so. 

(1) Man for man the Carthaginians and those fighting in 
Hannibal's army were not as good as the Romans. Hannibal's 
power lay in his skilful tactical leading and in his use of his cavalry. 
With the exception of the siege of Saguntum in Spain he never 
laid siege toa fortified town. He had no siege material. Rome 
was strongly fortified aud could still raise 43,000 men for her 
defence. 

(2) He had not succeeded as yet in winning over any of 
Rome’s Latin allies, though he had tried the effect of persuasion, 
threats, victories over the Roman armies, and the terror caused by 
passing through the land with fire and sword. 

(3) Had Hannibal run his head against the walls of Rome 
and failed, he would be ruined and Carthage tuo. He must have 
considered it best to try and subdue Rome methodically by detaching 
her people from their allegiance to her. 

He released all Latin prisoners. Some of the cities of southern 
Italy joined him, and this year, Capua, the second largest city of 
Italy threw in her lot with him. 

Unfortunately tor Hannibal, the success of the Scipios in Spain 
had to some extent cut off that country as a base for his army, and 
the hostile faction in Carthage itself prevented his receiving much 
help from there, 

After the battle of Cannae Hannibal moved about Samnium 
and Campania and received the submission of several towns, but 
more as subjects than allies. He was severely checked by a young 
Roman Commander by name Marcellus at Nola in Campania. In 


* (This account and xketch of the Tattle of Cannae follow those given by Bosworth 
Smith and Col, Dodge. I would call attention to the excellent sketch given in 
Major Gilbert's "Evolution of Modern Tactics,” Part 1, which appeared in the 
October $904 number of this Journal. 

ffers in many respects from the authorities [ have consulted, but it brings 

early the action of the heavy Cavalry on Hannibal's left and the fine 

work they did in destroying two separate bodies of the Roman Cavalry and 
then returning to take a very important part in the ain Infantry fight.) 
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the autumn he moved to Capua and prepared to go into winter 
quarters there. 

Little of interest occurred during the winter, but in the spring 

6 wk: we see a great change in the operations of 

Hannibal. In fact trom B.C. 215 instead 

of carrying on a purely offensive war he was obliged to act toa large 
extent on the defensive. 

The two chief causes for this fatal change were— 

(1) Hannibal’s veterans were dwindling in numbers, and were 
replaced by very inferior material recruited in Gaul and Italy. 

(2) The Romans were learning how to make war. 

They had now learnt that it was dangerous to attack Hannibal 
in the open. They could not manwuvre in battle as he could. So 
they adopted the system of Fabius and confined themselves to 
watching the Carthaginians, and restricting the area in which they 
could forage. In this way they hoped to starve them out of Italy. 
Looking at the numbers engaged it is marvellous how Hannibal 
continued the war at all. He now had 40,000 to 50,000 to Rome’s 
140,000, of whom 80,000 were directly opposing him. 

Hannibal remained about Capua till the crops had been 
gathered, and during this time he received a slight reinforcement of 
elephants and cavalry from Carthage. He retired to Apulia in the 
autumn in order to prepare winter quarters. 

The Government at Carthage had frittered away her men and 

material by sending small reinforcements 
snengentration of effortand £4 Spain, to Sardinia and to Hannibal, in 

neither place was any success gained. 
They would not realize that the fall of the Roman Power in Italy 
would mean the cessation of all opposition in Spain and Sardinia. 

In B. C. 214 the result of the operations was decidedly in 
favour of Rome; she had 200,000 men in 
the field, of whom 90,000 were actually 
opposing Hannibal. The remainder were in Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Northern Italy. The Romans carried on the war in the same 
cautious way as in the previous year, and Hannibal had to act purely 
on the defensive. It is not, however, to be assumed because he did 
act on the defensive that he wished to act thus. He was on the 
watch for any opportunity that might arise to strike a sudden blow, 
but four years of war with him had brought the Romans up to date, 
they had learnt that war docs not consist only in a kind of bull- 
dog fighting. The respect they had for Hannibal’s power on the 
battlefield is proved by the fact that, with all their resources of 
men, they were afraid to engage him in battle in the open. His 
lieutenants they were not so afraid of. Hanno who had been down 
in Bruttium (the toe of Italy) and had raised a force of 17,000 
Latins and 1,200 horse, chiefly Numidians, while marching to join 
Hannibal in Campania was attacked and his army nearly annihilated. 
The result of the year’s campaign was the loss of many towns to 
the Carthaginians, 


B.C, 214 
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The records of the next two years are scanty. The Roman 
ao ais aoa armies became more numerous, but no help 
conser came to Hannibal. In B.C. 213 he 
remained near Tarentum and in B. C. 212 he succeeded in capturing 
that town and its fleet but not its citadel. The Tarentine fleet was 
in an inland sea, the exit of which was commanded by the citadel. 
Hannibal dragged the ships across country to the sea by means of 
rollers and successfully launched them much to the surprise of the 
Romans. He was now able to blockade the citadel by land and sea. 

During this and the next year, however, the chief military 
operation was the siege of Capua by the Romans. Each year 
Hannibal marched to its heip. 

In B.C. 212 he succeeded in relieving the place for a time and 
dealt several severe blows to Roman detach- 
ments; the next year failing to relieve it 
directly, he tried the cffect of a march on Rome. But the Roman 
Generals now knew their business too well. Rome was strong in 
men and walls, the siege was continued, only a small detachment 
being made to help the defenders of Rome should Hannibal really 
attack. It is probable that the latter never intended to assault 
Rome at all; if he thought such an operation unwise after Cannae 
it was doubly unwise now. He retired to Tarentum. 

But the move itself reads almost like one of the threats made 
by Lee or Jackson against Washington, only in the modern case the 
threatened Generals were not so wise as were the Roman Generals. 
In the autumn of this year Capua tell. 

During the next two years, B. C. 210 and 209 the war con- 
tinued with no decisive operations. Several 
of Hannibal’s allied cities fell, but still he 
marched where he wished through the country, the Roman Generals 
being afraid of a stand-up fight. 

In B. C. 208 Marcellus tell into an ambuscade and was killed. 
He was one of Rome's best Generals and with 
Scipio, Nero and Fabins may be said to have 

saved Rome. This year Hasdrubal (Hannibal’s brother) with an 
army, having cluded Scipio Africanus in Spain, crossed the river 
Ebro and the western end of the Pyrenees and entered Gaul where he 
passed the winter. 

The next year he crossed the Alps and descended into the 

meee valley of the river Po. From Placentia he 

: Be ' sent a small party with a written message to 

Hannibal giving his plans and proposed route. ‘The party traversed 

the whole length of Italy to near Tarentum and there, when almost 

at their goal (for Hannibal was then at Metapontum) they were 
captured and the plan disclosed to Nero. 

This officer selected 7,000 of his best troops and by the help of 
country carts and hard marching he transported them 250 miles to 
join the Roman army opposing Hasdrubal, then near the river 
Metaurus. ‘This was done in seven days. 


B.C, 211. 


B. C. 210 and 200. 


B.C. 208, 
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A battle was at once forced on Hasdrubal and ended in tht 
complete destruction of his army, he himself being killed. This 
was the great Roman victory of the Second Punic War and it was 
the victory which finally crushed all hope of success for the Cartha- 
ginians in Italy. More reinforcements could not now be expected. 
We do not know the numbers engaged in this great battle, but the 
Carthaginian and Roman losses are said by Livy to have been 56,000 
and 8,000 killed respectively, and by Polybius 10,000 and 2,000. 
Which is correct it is impossible to determine. The battle is said to 
have been a second Cannae and certainly nothing was ever heard of 
any survivors on the Carthaginian side. Nero marched back the 
250 miles in six days, and was brutal enough to stick the head of 
Hasdrubal on a pike and send it to Hannibal’s outposts. 

This feat of Nero’s is a classical example of the use that can be 
made of the possession of interior lines of operation, and of the 
difficulty of combining the operations of armies acting from different 
directions. 

From B. C. 206—203 Hannibal remained in Italy, but he was 
confined now to Bruttium. The Roman 
Generals still feared him, they must have 
known that a single combined effort would crush him but none 
dared to try. 

Meanwhile Scipio finally drove the Carthaginians out of Spain 
and he himself came back to Sicily as consul in B. C. 205. The 
same year Mago, another brother of Hannibal, landed at Genoa with 
about 20,000 men, but he met with little success, and in B, C. 208 
he was defeated and killed Thecamps of both the Romans and 
Carthaginians in Bruttium were in B. C. 204 and 203 decimated by 
epidemics and little could be done on either side, 

Meanwhile Scipio prepared a great expedition against Carthage 
itself and in the spring of B. C. 204 he set sail from Lilybeum with 
30,000 of his best troops. He used 50 war vessels and 400  trans- 
ports and took 45 days’ rations. He landed near Utica. Carthage 
naturally was in terror, An army was hurriedly raised and the 
command given to a general named Hasdrubal (not of Hannibal's 
family) and Syphax, an ally, joined him. Scipio instead of marching 
at once against this army, which really was only a rabble, began to 
besiege Utica. He wasted the year in this attempt and then went 
into winter quarters. This was diffurent to Hannibal's first operations 
when he entered Roman territory 14 years before, and shows that 
Scipio, though a good soldier, was hardly to be compared with 
Hannibal in military genius. 

Early in B, C. 203 he burned the camps and destroyed the 
army of Hasdrubal and Syphax. These two, 
however raised another army, and_ this also 
was destroyed. Scipio at last moved against Carthage. Just before 
this, Hannibal had been sent for from Italy. He safely embarked his 
army at Crotona without any interference by the Romans as far as 
we know, crossed to Africa and landed in the autumn of B, C, 208 at 


B. C, 206 - 204, 


B. C. 203, 
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Leptis with 24,000 men and wintered near there. He had not ships 
for his horses and had to kill them. 

In the spring of the next year Hannibal fought his last battle, 
the battle of Zama. He had a wretched 
army, very inferior in every way to his op- 
ponent’s. His cavalry were few and undisciplined ; his ea stand- 
by, the Numidian horse, were many of them fighting for the Romans. 
He probably had no desire to fight, for we read that he had a 
personal interview with Scipio and endeavoured to arrange a peace ; 
Scipio demanded the surrender of Carthage, so the Senate ordered 
Hannibal to fight. 

Numerically he was superior to the Romans, the numbers were 
about 50,000 Carthaginians to 43,000 Romans, but the former were 
a very mixed army—Gauls, Ligurians, Bruttians, Balearians, Moors, 
Macedonians, Africans and Carthaginians proper. 

Eighty elephants led the army of Hannibal, these, as often 
occurred, did more harm to their own side than to the enemy. 
Hannibal's cavalry on the flanks were chased off the field by Scipio’s 
cavalry. The Infantry met and fought well, but the Roman legions 
swept all before them. The armies had been drawn up in three 
lines, the first two lines of the Carthaginians having fled, the third 
advanced. This was Hannibal's reserve and was composed of all 
the veterans whoremained to him. The fight lasted long and the 
result. was doubtful and in fact was rather favourable to Hannibal 
when suddenly the Roman cavalry returned from the pursuit of 
Hannibal’s cavalry and charged down on the rear and flanks of 
his infantry. This was the end. Most of them fell fighting, but 
Hannibal escaped to Carthage. Carthage then had to submit. She 
was ruined. 

Hannibal lived for 19 years after Zama; he tried to serve his 
country, and to check abuses and corruption in the Government, but 
this made him many enemies. Then he was suspected by Rome of 
fostering an alliance against her with Syria and was demanded as a 
hostage. He fied to Antiochus, King of Syria. 

This monarch was defeated by Rome and ordered to deliver up 

- Hannibal, but he fled to Prusias, King of 
pare death Bithynia. He died, some say, by his ra 


Zama B. C. 202. 


hand, at the age of 64. 
It isa curious thing that all we know of this great man was 
written by his enemies, except perhaps 

a ae Polybiug, bat he, thongh a Greek, wan 

the service of the Roman State and got his information chiefly from 
Roman sources. We may therefore be sure that there is little of 
hero-worship in the accounts of his life. He has been charged with 
cruelty, perfidy and impiety. As far as history relates he was no 
more cruel than was the custom of the age in which he lived, less 
cruel than many Roman Generals. His perfidy was stratagem which 
the Romans at first did not understand. His impiety consisted in 
his religion being different to that of Rome. His success as a soldier 
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appears to have been greatly due to the fact that he never did what 
his adversary expected him to do, and to his steadfastness ; it is true 
that during his first three years in Italy his opponents showed no 
military bowie: they learnt from him, but they never equalled, 
or even approached him in skill and initiative. e, even with his 
inferior army, could march almost anywhere he chose, none dared 
attack him. Until the last great fight at Zama he was never beaten 
in a pitched battle ; he suffered reverses, but not a downright defeat. 
His operations were brilliant up to Cannae, but it was after that 
that he showed his greatest qualities, when his enemy continually 
increased in power and resources, and he, through the blindness of 
his Government, continually diminished in power. It was at this 
time that he showed what moral superiority in war can be worth. 
His ascendency over the minds of his opponents and of his own men 
was extraordinary. As far as we know Hannibal made no military 
mistakes, 

Hannibal has been called the “ Father of Strategy.” Up to his 
day wars had been carried on having regard to tactics only (except 
perhaps those of Alexander and a few other isolated instances), 
Armies marched straight at each other, there was no idea of placing 
the other at a disadvantage. But in Italy after Cannae, the ruling 
idea on both sides was to make use of the advantages offered by 
strategy to get every chance of success on one’s own side. Hannibal 
was the originator of these ideas. The march of Nero to the 
Metaurus was one of Rome’s finest pieces of strategy. 

The command of the sea was on the side of Rome during this 
war, but she had not undisputed command till about B.C. 205 or 
204. She then took advantage of it and attacked her enemy at his 
home, showing that she realised the power given her by the posses- 
sion of a safe cigs on the sea. 

Politically he had misjudged his power of hood over the 
Latin allies of Rome, but it was the absence of help from his country 
that was the cause of the failure of his life’s work, and of his 
country’s ruin. : 

It may be useful now to compare briefly the relative fighting 

capabilities of the Roman and Carthaginian 
adtational ~. mercenary armies for they are types of the national 

and the mercenary army. What were the 
characteristics of the Roman or national army ? 

I think we may certainly describe the legionaries as steady, 

lodding, brave soldiers, men who invariably assumed the offensive 
in the fight, who never knew when they were beaten, who could 
suffer reverse after reverse, who though they must have felt that 
their leaders were inferior to the great man opposed to them never- 
theless responded continually to the call to arms in their country’s 
need. They were indeed patriots. Many of them had but lately 
come under the Roman standard, but we must remember that Rome 
treated the Italian races liberally, they joined the commonwealth 
with civil rights and not as subjects and very soon learnt to consider 
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Roman interests as their interests. This was fully proved in the 
Second Punic War when very few of them fell away from Rome 
even after Cannae. So that though we read of Roman legions and 
allied (Latin) legions fighting side by side we may look on them as 
parts of one national army. 

It is to be remarked too that these men were all drawn from 
well-to-do classes, all were owners of land, all males were liable to 
serve in the field from the age of 17 to 45 and afterwards in garrison. 
In ordinary times of peace, however, the Roman probably received his 
discharge from service when comparatively a young man. 

The lesson is this:—In the end, in spite of the military 
ignorance of their own leaders and the commanding personality and 
power of their opponent Hannibal, these were the soldiers and theirs 
was the nation which came out of the war supreme. 

They were fortunate in that their adversary not only taught 
them war but gave them time to learn. All adversaries, especially 
in these days of the twentieth century, will not be so considerate. 

And what of the Carthaginian army ? 

We know it was a very mixed force. There were in it the pure 
Carthaginians, in very small numbers, but generally well born men, 
Libyans, Iberians and men from the Balearic Isles, Numidians, Gauls. 
and latterly Hannibal recruited many good soldiers in Italy itself, 
Each of these had his own style of fighting, each had his own charac- 
teristics, his own language and dress. The Carthaginian was a 
proud and stubborn soldier especially in a crisis, the Iberians were 
dashing and fiery, the Gauls were ferocious and fickle, and the 
Numidians were clever and very “tricky.” Each had his own kind 
of weapon but they were not so well armed as the Roman soldier. 

The usual formation for fighting was the phalanx, a mass of 
about 6,000 men, 16 to 20 deep. This cannot have been nearly so 
flexible as the Roman legion which was divided into three lines and 
sub-divided into maniples each with its officers, and its proper 
intervals and distances. The Carthaginian army possessed no 
regular order, there was no systematic training or organisation, it 
can have had no patriotic feeling and it could never have been able 
to bear defeat. The ties which bound it together were victories 
with pay and plunder, and extreme devotion to Hannibal. 

It certainly was superior to the Roman army in two points :— 
(1) in its fire power if one may so speak, ie, in its slingers and 
archers, and (2) in its cavalry. These latter were expert at reconnoi- 
tring, on the battlefield and in pursuit. 

But most important of all, it had the advantage of having a 

at leader who commanded it right through the war. This gave 
the Carthaginians an enormous advantage over the Romans, who 
changed their commanders constantly as we have already seen. We 
may safely say that without Hannibal and his family there could 
have been no Second Punic War. It was his personality alone 
which kept this heterogeneous mass together. In spite of Hannibal, 
however, this once mighty force failed in the end. 
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The lesson we may Icarn from this is that unless an army is 
national, is moved by common interestsand impulses and backed 
by a united and co-operating people it will not survive a prolonged 
conflict, it cannot be counted as an imperial factor in the world and 
it will not even command respect among its neighbours for the 
nation which employs it is already showing signs of decay. 

Although naval affairs enter very little into the wars of Han- 
nibal there are great naval lessons to be 
deduced from this war. 

The Carthaginian Admiral, Homilcar, in the 4th year of the war, 
after Cannae, landed 4,000 men and a body of elephants in the south 
of Italy. Hannibal also frequently sent despatch vessels to Carthage 
and finally transported his army back to Africa. 

This creates a natural impression that constant help could have 
been given by Carthage, but Captain Mahan in his “ a oes of Sea 
Power upon History,” atter referring to the help which Hannibal had 
hoped to receive from Philip of Macedon, writes:—“The Roman sea 
power, theretore, threw Macedonia wholly out of the war. It did not 
keep Carthage from maintaining a useful and most harassing diver- 
sion in Sicily ; but it prevented her sending troops, when they would 
have been most useful, to her great General in Italy.” Whether 
Carthage wished or tried to send troops is another matter into 
which Captain Mahan does not enter. 

Rome had 220 ships of war at the beginning of the war and 
undoubtedly had command of the sea between Spain and Italy 
and in the Adriatic, though it was not until quite the latter end 
of the war that she realised the tremendous eftect of a blow aimed 
directly at Carthage itself. We read, however, that after Zama, when 
Carthage surrendered, she first burnt a!l her ships to the number 
of 500. This points to most culpable neglect on her part. Why did 
she not man these ships and make an effort to recover her supremacy 
on the sea as in the years gone by before the First Punic War? 
Either her spirit was gone or she did not realise the power which 
command of the sea would have conferred both in ottence and defence. 
The peace party and the dissensions and corruptions at home were 
probably the true cause of this fatal neglect. 

Here then is a lesson which it is devoutly to be hoped will not 
require to be impressed on our rulers, but it is a lesson to bear in 
mind when men in authority turn their thoughts primarily to 
parochial politics and are pronc to forget imperial needs. 

The greatest lesson, however, to be learnt from this fascinatin, 
personality and the history of his life an 
times is, 1 think, the importance of harmony 
between the leaders of people and the leaders of the army, or as one 
may put it now between politics and strategy. Even a great 
general and a fine army must fail in the end unless the politics of the 
rulers and the strategy of the general are working to a common end, 

Under a constitution like ours the will of the people, whether it 
is guided by a strong personality or by mediocre politicians, must be 
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reflected in the aims of the army in peace and in the strategy of the 
army in war. A hesitating people will have a hesitating policy and 
a hesitating strategy. A people who know their own minds, who 
know what they want and who have the quality of uniting for the 
national good, «.e., patriotism, will impose their will on their army and 
will infuse it with the same qualities as they themselves possess, for 
the army is theirs and in great part it is themselves. It is only thus 
that sound national strategy is evolved and continued, and without 
sound national strategy, sound strategy, in the theatre of war will not 
be possible. 

Surely this is a lesson for us as a nation and as individuals. 
Instead of thinking only of our commerce and our own comfort let 
us put the good of our country first and all that that implies, the 
good of our army, the good of our regiment. 

Commerce is necessary and of vital importance, but on what 
does it depend? Does it not depend on our strong right arm and, I 
may add, on our strong left arm too? Will we allow ourselves to 
be blinded by the belief that power just to defend ourselves if 
attacked is sufficient for a commercial nation which must either 
expand or fall behind altogether ? 

Is it or is it not necessary to have the power to strike as well as 
to ward off a blow. How did we regard the boy at school who would 
only put up his hands to protect himself but would not hit out? How 
do we regard the nation which cannot enforce its policy by power to 
strike at any rate one good blow? Our navy, we feel sure, will 
parry blows aimed at usas far as it is physically possible for her to do 
so, but what about the return blows to be made on land? We 
require a strong right and left arm. Carthage lacked harmony, 
lacked unity of purpose, in other words would not provide a pair of 
strong arms and was ruined entirely. 
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Fig. 8 shows the lever arranged so as to fire a light, whichever way it falls. This 
method is useful when the enemy may cut the wire, ¢.g., in a line of fence between 
dlock houses. 
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FLARE LIGHTS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CAMPS BY NIGHT. 


By Masor C. B. BaLpock, 44TH MERWaRA INFANTRY. 


The importance of having some means of preventing a rush on 
small posts at night, especially in Savage Warfare, is so obvious that it 
would be a waste of time to enlarge upon it. 

Highly scientific devices such as search-lights and star shells 
are outside the scope of this article, which is intended to deal with 
such makeshift devices as are described on page 47 of the Manual 
of Military Engineering, 1905, and page 69 Training Manuals, 
Appendix, 1905. The means of illumination there suggested are 
bonfires and flare lights, and in this Manual of Military Engineering 
a bghly ingenious, though somewhat cumbersome, device for ignit- 
ing these is suggested ; while the Appendix is silent on this point. 

Iam informed by an officer, who served with the Somali Expe- 
dition, that it was the custom to prepare bonfires beforehand, and 
on the alarm sounding, for a sepoy specially detailed for the purpose, 
to rush out and fire the bonfire and then dart back behind the 
defensive perimeter; but that, on one occasion at least, he was 
stabbed while doing so, the enemy having lain in wait near the 
bonfire. This danger is so obvious that this method may be dis- 
missed at once as unsatisfactory. As regards the contrivance shown 
in the Engineering Manual the absence of railway material would 
in most cases render it impossible to construct, while it would be 
extremely cumbersome to carry if required for use by a piquet on 
a hill top for instance. The object of this article is therefore to 
bring to notice an exceedingly simple and portable device with 
which the writer has for some time been experimenting, and which 
also has the merit of being cheap and easily manufactured by any- 
one even though possessing no mechanical skill. 

The writer hopes that Double Company Commanders may be 
induced to try it when working night firing and outpost schemes 
with their double companies. Improvements in detail will possibly 
suggest themselves. 

The whole device depends on the fact that a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and sugar ignites if brought into contact with sulphuric 
seid In the method used by the writer a small glass tube is filled 
with sulphuric acid and sealed at each end. This is then inserted 
in a case of paper about the thickness of one’s little finger, and the 
space between packed with a mixture of chlorate of potash and 
sugar closed at each end and varnished (vide Fig.1). When the 
fuse thus formed is given a smart blow, the glass tube is broken, 
releasing the sulphuric acid and causing ignition. The fuse has 
only to be placed in contact with some combustible material and 
broken by a stone or other weight falling on it to be set alight. 
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The stone can be poised, for instance, on a tent peg, and pulled over 
by astring. This method is, of course, crude; but perfectly effec- 
tive if no other is available. 

The contrivance used by the writer is shown in the accompany- 
ing plate and can easily be made by any regimental armourer. Fig. 
2 shows the lever in position for use and Fig. 3 when packed for 
carriage. Fig. 4 represents the stop which prevents the lever falling 
over backwards. ‘The lever can either be pulled at will by the sen- 
try, or arranged so that any one stumbling against a wire stretched 
between them would cause them to fall automatically. Figs. 5 and 
6 show the method of firing a series of lights in succession, On 
the wire being pulled the loop disengages from the slot as soon as 
the lever begins to fall ; the slack in the wire prevents the two levers 
being acted upon at once. Figs. 7, 8, and 9 show different methods 
of firing the light by trip wires. The advantage of No. 9 is that any 
person coming from the direction of the arrow will fire the light 
while still some distance behind it. 

As regards the lights themselves the “lights illuminating Wreck” 
referred to in Chap. XI, para. 113 of the Engineering Manual, would 
doubtless be excellent, if available, though probably too costly for 
use in company training, &c. A very effective substitute will be found 
in the Mihtab or Bengal light obtainable from any native firework 
seller. This is simply a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur and probably 
meal powder, contained in an earthen saucer and covered with paper.* 
They cost eight annas and burn for about one minute giving an 
excellent light for a considerable distance. The time of burning, 
of course, depends on the amount of composition used. The writer 
finds it better to get the composition in bulk and use it in the 
saucers, obtainable in the bazar for about six pics each. These 
are lighter and can be used several times. A piece of paper pasted 
over the top and if necessary varnished retains the mixture. The 
light will burn up quicker if a small portion of the paper under the 
fuse is cut away, but this is not necessary. The fuse is placed in 
a small frame (Fig. 1A), the ends resting in the notches and being 
tied down. The ends of the frame clamp on to the saucer and are 
tightened by a thumb screw. The frame should not be put together 
with solder, which would melt. Fig. 10A shows a cover for protection 
from wet. On the lever being pulled the tongue T is released and 
the weight W brings the cover back into the position shown in Fig. 
10B. Both the tongue and weight are hinged so as to pack up as 
in Fig. 10C. Experiments, however, go to show that a cover of thin 
waterproof material, fitted with a draw string which can be fastened 
over the fuse and saucer after the former is in position, is equally 
effective besides being simpler and more portable. The waterproof 
material even though wet, is immediately consumed. 

In the R.and C.LR. A. Meeting held in February last, a special 
night firing match was arranged to test this device. The scheme 
was as follows :—Four crouching figures, similar to those used in the 


* Saltpetre 4 parts and sulphur and meal powder one part each, is one recipe. 
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“Running Man” target but stationary were placed 200 yards from 
the firing point, at intervals of two paces. Standing cover to repre- 
sent the defensive perimeter of the camp had been prepared. The 
competing teams were drawn up behind the perimeter lying down, 
and on the alarm sounding, manned the perimeter. At the same 
time the flare lights (Mihtabs) which had been placed about 30 
ards in front of the targets were ignited by a wire from inside the 
cay Two lights were fired in succession for each team, and 
ten rounds allowed ; fifteen lights were fired without a single hitch, 
except that on one occasion, through pulling the wire toa bined: two 
lights were fired at once. The average number of hits for seven teams, 
counting hits on the figures only and excluding ricochets, was 36, the 
lowest being 22, and the highest 49. Two other teams made scores of 
46 and 40 respectively, the number of rounds in each case being 100. 

And now as to the cost of materials. Thirty five-inch lengths 
of glass tubing, which should be about } in. outside diameter, can 
be bought for annas 8, chlorate of potash is annas 13 per lb., which 
is sufficient to make hundreds of fuses; sulphuric acid and sugar 
(white) are equally cheap. The only other things required for their 
manufacture are a blow lamp (about Rs. 2-12-0 at the Army and 
Navy Stores), a small file for cutting the glass tubing, a filler (as 
used for fountain pens) for filling the tubes, and a little cotton wool, 
paper and paste. The cost of each fuse should not exceed half an anna. 

The tubes should be cut into lengths of about 5 inches and one 
end sealed by holding it in the flame of the blow lamp and turning it 
round till the orifice is completely closed. When cool, the tubes should 
be filled about three-quarters full with sulphuric acid, and the other 
end sealed in the same way. They should now be carefully examined 
and if not perfectly closed discarded. It will be best to leave them 
for some hours standing on each end in turn ona piece of paper, 
when any leakage will be shown by the corrosion of the paper. 

A case is now made of a single fold of paper by rolling it on a 
glass rod, or thick pencil, and gumming the edges. One end is 
then turned down and sealed. The filled tube is now inserted in 
the paper case, the precaution being taken of first putting in a 
little cotton wool to protect the end of the tube, and the space 
between tube and case filled with chlorate of potash and sugar, 
which should be first finely powdered, and mixed in about equal 
proportions. The case should be frequently tapped on the table 
to settle the mixture down, and when almost full, a little cotton 
wool put over the top, and the end of the case sealed. 

It would be thought that the tubes would be very easily 
broken, but this is not in reality the case. A lb. coffee tin fitted 
with two tin ledges with separate holes for each fuse and a leather 
plug on top makes a very convenient case and will hold eighteen 
fuses. For extra safety the spaces between can be fitted with 
sawdust : at some recent manceuvres three dozen fuses were carried 
thus for some days on camels and bullock-carts and no mishap 
occurred. The mixture is not explosive. 
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By Lrect.-CoLoneL THE Hon. E. NoEt. 
Ill 
ARCOLE. 


The two efforts made by Wurmser to raise the siege of Mantua 
in the summer of 1796 had both failed, and the Feld Marshal himself 
was now shut up in the fortress with what remained of his relieving 
army. The Austrian Government had now therefore to look for 
another commander to relieve Wurmser as well as Mantua. Their 
choice fell upon Alvinzi, who had been recently engaged in Belgium 
and had distinguished himsclf as Chief-of-the-Statf at the battle of 
Charleroi. This officer, a native of Transylvania, was a veteran of the 
Seven Years’ War and was now over sixty years of age. 

His Chief-of-the-Statf was the famous Weyrother who had lately 
served Wurmser in the same capacity in the Castiglione campaign, 
and was to figure again at Hohenlinden and Austerlitz. He had 
served under Clairfayt in his successful operations on the Rhine only 
the year before and had his lot been cast in the pre-Napoleonic 
period he mat have left a great reputation. It was his misfortune 
to be opposed to Napoleon. 

The summer campaigns had left the Austrian field forces 
divided one portion under Davidovich being in the Tyrol north of 
Trent, and the other under Quasdanovich on the north-east confines 
of Italy. Alvinzi joined the latter and by the middle of October 
had some 25,000 men ready for an advance. This brought the 
Austrian field army to about 45,000, besides which there were 25,000 
in Mantua, not merely a garrison but a force capable of issuing to 
take part in the field operations. 

Opposed to this total of 70,000, the young French General 
Bonaparte, now aged twenty-seven, had barely 40,000 ; the reinforce- 
ments received from France had scarcely made up for the waste 
of war. He was thus forced to remain on the defensive, and for a 
third time was to be pitted against old and experienced Generals 
with heavy odds in their favour. His army was composed of four 
divisions, the 1st under Vaubois was opposed to Davidovich in the 
Tyrol, the 2nd under Massena was facing Alvinzi, the 3rd under 
Augereau was in reserve at Verona, while the 4th under Kilmaine 
was blockading Mantua. 

Alvinzi’s plan was for- himself and Davidovich to advance 
convergingly on Verona, and after effecting a junction to move on 
together to deliver Wurmser. 

Bonaparte had one advantage, one that he well knew how to 
turn to account, the advantage of a central position, and this under 
his management was enough to outweigh all those of his enemies, 
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A passive defensive did not commend itself to Bonaparte’s. mind. 
The plan which he formed seems to have been to throw himself 
first with all his available force on Alvinzi, and then to march up 
the gorges of the Brenta and to crush Davidovich in the Tyrol; to 
repeat in fact, but in exactly reverse order, the course which had led 
to such success in his September campaign against Davidovich and 
Wurmeer. 

Alvinzi, whose corps was formed into two divisions under 
Quasdanovich and Provéra, was the first to move and reached the 
river Brenta on the 4th November. By drawing Massena’s division 
back from Bassano and moving <Augereaw’s up from Verona, 
Bonaparte brought these two together and attacked Alvinzi near 
the Brenta. Without the garrison which must have been left at 
Verona, their strength could scarcely have exceeded 15,000 against 
Alvinzi’s 25,000. Although he had considerable success on the 
right towards Cittadella, he was not able to dislodge Quasdanovich 
from Bassano, and as this upset his plan of pushing up the Brenta 
valley, he decided to retire on Verona and to retain all the 
advantage of a central position. 

In the meanwhile Vaubois had been no less unfortunate in the 
Adige valley, and after fights on the Lavis and in the sombre defile of 
Calliano, the scene of Bonaparte’s victories of the 4th and 5th Septem- 
ber, he had been driven back by Davidovich as far as the strong 
Rivoli position, the same that Massena had held during the summer. 

Bonaparte made one more effort against Alvinzi and attacked 
him on the 12th at Caldiero about nine miles from Verona. There 
is here a favourable position against an enemy coming from the west, 
and the difficulties of the attack were in this case increased by a 
violent storm of slect from the north-east. This storm blowing 
in the faces of the French, and the numerical superiority of the 
Austrians gave success to the latter. 

Alvinzi now advanced close to Verona but was very dilatory 
in his movements, and had formed a project for taking the place 
by escalade on the night of the 15th with half his force while 
sending the other half across the Adige towards Mantua. 

Thus Bonaparte found himself pressed heavily by superior 
forces on both flanks, and his communications threatened, while a 
strong force lay in Mantua in his rear, His own troops had 
suffered much from their long and arduous campaigning. In a 
report written by him at this time to the French Government he 
said:—“The wounded are the élife of my army; all our best 
superior officers and generals are unfit for service ; the remnant of 
the army is exhausted: the heroes of Millesimo, Lodi, Castiglione 
and Bassano are either dead, or sick in hospital: Joubert, Lannes, 
Victor, Murat, Charlot, Dupuis, Rampon, Pigeon, Menard, Chabran 
are wounded: I have still the brave Augereau and the dauntless 
Massena, but if they fall, what then ?” 

This was the darkest hour in the early fortunes of this wonder. 
ful man. Yet when all scemed lost, he extricated himself by one 
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of those brilliant strokes that mark true genius. It was Napoleon’s 
habit to study the character and antecedents of his adversaries, and 
to judge therefrom how to oppose them. Alvinzi was not a new 
general, and Bonaparte reckoned that a bold stroke aimed at his 
communications would induce him to retreat. He determined 
therefore to move down the right bank of the Adige, cross the 
river at Ronco about 15 miles below Verona and move thence on 
Alvinzi’s rear. This audacious plan led to the terrible three days’ 
battle of Arcole, and once more saved the army of Italy. 

Bonaparte did not shrink from running risks, without which 
he knew success to be difficult. For his proposed enterprise he 
wanted every man he could get ; Verona could not be left without 
a garrison, yct to leave one would seriously weaken his field force. 
He counted on the difticultics of exit from Mantua and_ boldly 
withdrew 3,000 from the blockading division and brought them 
with the General Commanding, Kilmaine, to occupy Verona durin 
his absence. ‘Io this slender garrison he audaciously risked this 
large town, the walls of which on the side that faced the Austrian 
army were about twoand a half miles long, and whose total perimeter 
was more than twice ays much. He reckoned on Alvinzi’s not 
knowing how weak the garrison was, and on his own projected 
move drawing his whole attention to his rear. 

On the night of the 14th November, one night earlier than 
Alvinzi’s proposed escalade he issued from Verona on the right bank 
of the Adige with the whole of Massena’s and Augereau’s Divisions. 
Arrived at Ronco on the morning of the 15th he threw a bridge 
across the river which is here about a hundred yards wide. This 
was the same spot where he had crossed by boats with Massena’s 
Division on the night of the 10th September previous during his 
pursuit of Wurmser. He posted a regiment to guard the bridge on 
the far side, and the cavalry remained on the right bank. From 
Ronco to 8. Bonifacio, on the high road from Vicenza to Verona 
and the nearest point where the line of the enemy’s communications 
could be reached, is six miles, and this point is itself 12} miles 
from Verona. Alvinzi’s main forces lay between Verona and S. 
Bonifacio. 

At S. Bonifacio there issues from the hills a torrent called the 
Alpone, which flows on southward and joins the Adige a little 
below Ronco. This torrent, full after rains, becomes a chain of 
stagnant pools in dry weather. From the accounts which have 
come down tous it was evidently unfordable at the time of the 
battle. It forms with the Adige an angle of about 60° and the 
ground between them nearly as far up as the high road was a huge 
morass, quite impassable except on the dykes by which it is crossed 
here and there. F 

From Ronco there start two of these dykes, one to the right 
and one to the left. he latter follows close to the left bank of the 
Adige, which here makes a considerable bend, and leads through 
Porcile to the village of Belfiore in the direction of Verona. The 
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former soon reaches’the Alpone and continues up its right bank 
all the way to S. Bonifacio. The triangle thus formed by the 
Adige, the Alpone and the dyke is filled by a wood. The small 
village of Arcole is fully two and a half miles from Ronco, on the 
left bank of the Alpone, by a bridge over which it is approached. 
This is the famous “ Bridge of Arcole.” The village and bridge were 
held by a detachment of Austrian light troops by whom they had 
been put into a state of defence. 

After crossing the bridge at Ronco, Massena’s Division moved 
along the left dyke, Augereau’s along the right. The former drove 
back an Austrian regiment near the farm Bionde di Porcile and 
reached the village of Belfiore near the end of the marsh, a distance 
of nearly four miles, where they met Alvinzi’s right column. The 
latter met with a most obstinate resistance at Arcole, and in spite of 
his personal leading Augereau was unable to make way on the narrow 
defile. Bonaparte’s anticipations were, however, realised. This sudden 
and unexpected attack on his rear made Alvinzi abandon all idea 
of an advance across the Adige or of an attack on Verona: he 
ordered his trains back towards Vicenza and turned almost his whole 
force against the new danger, one portion under Provéra bein 
directed on Belfiore, while the main body under Mitrousky mov 
towards Arcole. 

After Augereau’s first repulse Bonaparte himself pushed to the 
front to encourage the French soldiers, and at the same time sent 
a detachment under Guyeux* to cross the Adige by ferry at 
Albaredo below the confluence of the Alpone and so to approach 
Arcole by the left bank. 

Bonaparte made a third attempt on the bridge. The fighting 
here was most fierce. Five French generals were wounded, Lannes 
three times, and Bonaparte exposed himself with reckless bravery. 
His A. D.C. Muiron was killed beside him; his horse was thrown 
into the marsh and he himself left behind in the midst of the enemy, 
whence he was rescued by the devoted heroism of his soldiers. 

It is a tradition of the country that of a whole regiment 
Bonaparte alone was unwounded, and the saying is that the bullet 
that could kill Napoleon had not yet been moulded. His survival 
of this day was indeed a wonder, and the above is a popular 
way of expressing that death cannot overtake anyone until the 
destiny reserved for him by Providence has been fulfilled. 

Guyeux meanwhile had got across the Adige and his movement 
up the left of the Alpone combined with Augereau’s attacks forced 
the enemy to abandon the village. 

Alvinzi’s main body, however, was drawn up in the fields beyond, 
and Bonaparte did not wish to expose his exhausted soldiers to the 

“attack of fresh troops. Thinking moreover the position, with the 
marsh behind it, too risky to hold during the night, he withdrew 
his whole force across the bridge at Ronco, leaving only a guard on 


* This brigade had been drawn from the lst Div ion,at Rivoli, 
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the further side. The Austrian outposts reoccupied Porcile and 
Arcole. vie 

The next day the French met the Austrians advancing to 
attack along both dykes and drove them back. This day’s battle 
was with little variation a repetition of that of the day before; 
there were the same brave attacks, the same vigorous resistance. 
Bonaparte lost another A. D. C. and many staff officers, and at 
nightfall he once more withdrew to his old positions behind the 
bridge of Ronco. 

He was now convinced that the only road to success lay up the 
left bank of the Alpone, and during the night made preparations for 
throwing a bridge across the torrent just above its outflow and 
ander cover of the wood. 

At the beginning of the third day of this terrible struggle, one 
of the boats of the bridge at Ronco sank, just as the enemy were 
advancing to attack. They were, however, driven back by heavy 
artillery fire from across the river, and as soon as the bridge was 
repaired Massena and Augereau once more advanced along their 
respective dykes towards Belfiore and Arcole. 

As the main effort was to be by the right, a portion of Massena’s 
Division was placed in reserve inside the wood, while another held 
the dyke towards Arcole. Augereau’s was to cross the torrent, while 
two battalions were to co-operate on that side from the garrison of 
Legnago which is only about ten miles below Albaredo, 

The Austrians from Arcole now made a determined attack on 
the bridge of Ronco; they were taken in flank by the French troops 
in the wood and driven into the marshes with heavy loss, Further 
reinforcements having come down they occupied a new position on the 
left of the Alpone, where their left flank was covered by a small 
marsh. Bonaparte now had recourse to a ruse: he sent twenty-five 
horsemen to fall suddenly on their left rear, sounding the charge on 
several trumpets at once. At the same time Augereau attacked in 
front and the detachment from Legnago in their rear, and Massena, 
making his way by dykes across the great morass, came down on 
their right. The Austrians assaulted thus on all sides were driven 
from the field, and making for the high road retreated towards Vicenza, 
Thus ended this terrible battle, which had lasted through three 
whole days, during which the Austrians lost 8,000 in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, The French had 4,500 killed and wounded, about 25 
per cent of the force engaged. 

This is assuredly one of the most curious battlefields that the 
world has known. A narrow dyke with a torrent on one side and a 
gloomy moras on the other. One is at a loss to imagine what 
induced Bonaparte to choose such a field of action. By throwing a 
bridge at Albarodo, which is less than two miles from Ronco and 
below the outflow of the Aipone, he could have moved over solid 
ground passable by all arms, and could have reached the Austrian 
line of retreat at, or a little east of S. Bonifacio: the total distance 
would have been only three miles longer than by the fatal dyke. / 

: F- 
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It has been suggested that he did not know the country, but 
this is incredible when we remember how long he had been in this 
region, and that, in his pursuit of Wurmser in September, to gain 
the ferry of Ronco he must have passed down this very dyke from 
Arcole. Another suggestion is that he hoped by the narrowness 
of the ground to neutralize the numerical superiority of the enemy, 
but this would be applicable only to a strict defensive. A narrow 
dyke may do for a Thermopyle, but is not suitable for the attack 
ofa division of all arms, and Bonaparte’s move was essentially 
offensive. It is more likely that his impatience to reach quickly his 
enemy's line of retreat, and the hope of capturing his trains, led 
Bonaparte to choose the shorter road: he may not have known that 
the enemy actually held Arcole, and he may have thought that the 
dyke of Arcole would not stop the soldiers of Lodi. There was, 
however, a broad difference between the short bridge over the Adda 
and the two-and-a-half mile long dyke through this dismal swamp. 
His persistence on the second day is even more strange, and may 
be attributed to a dire resolution to do or die, to overcome all 
obstacles or perish in the attempt. 

However this may be, that Bonaparte on this occasion made 
a mistake is undeniable and this is best shown by the method by 
which he eventually did succeed on the third day, by crossing to the 
left bank of the Alpone. 

During this time Davidovich had been more dilatory than his 
chief, and it was only on the second day of the fearful struggle at 
Arcole that, with his superior force he drove Vaubois from the 
position of Rivoli, and forced him to retreat over the Mincio at 
Peschiera. Bonaparte, on hearing this, sent his cavalry to follow 
Alvinzi eastward and turned with all his infantry on Davidovich, 
who only saved himself by a rapid retirement to the Tyrol. The 
news of his lieutenant’s success at Rivoli had encouraged Alvinzi 
to return as far as S. Bonifacio, but Bonaparte again turned upon 
him and he retreated to the Brenta. Wurmser made a tardy sortie 
from Mantua on the 23rd November. By this time Kilmaine had 
come back with his garrison from Verona and was strong enough to 
drive him back into the fortress. 

For the third time now had Bonaparte with an inferior force 
from a central position baffled the superior but divided forces of 
his enemies. With his army terribly reduced in strength by death, 
wounds and sickness, he stood like a lion at bay with one paw ever 
on that doomed fortress, which he had not the means of capturing, 
except by hunger. 

Peace now reigns in North Italy. Ronco has still its ferry 
boat as it had then. At Albaredo below, as also at Zeiro above, 
where Alvinzi had intended to cross, an iron bridge now spans the 
river, The Adige and Alpone still run their course. The wood 
near their confluence still exists, and the lower marshes near the 
river, but the upper marshes near Arcole were drained in 1873 
and are now cultivated fields. 
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Arcole is 3} miles from the station of San Bonifacio on the 
Verona-Venice Railway which here runs beside the high road. The 
bridge over the Alpone at Arcole, one of the most famous in the 
world, is the humblest and simplest of rustic bridges. Close to it 
beside the dyke, a stone obelisk with a Latin inscription recalls the 
memory of Napoleon, and of the terrible struggle where 40,000 
French and Austrians grappled so fiercely with one another for three 
whole days on these narrow dykes. 


Iv 
RIVOLI. 


Having failed in his attempt to deliver Wurmser blockaded in 
the fortress of Mantua, the Austrian Commander Alvinzi, after an 
interval of rest of less than two months, was ready for another effort 
in the early days of the year 1797. As before, his forces were divided 
into two portions, one, the greater, was on the river Brenta whither 
it had retired after the bloody repulse of Arcole in the middle of 
November, and the other, the less, was in the Tyrol near Rovereto. 
His total strength was about 50,000. 

His best plan would have been to leave one division of, say, 
10,000 to hold the Tyrol and to move direct on Mantua with a strong 
corps of 40,000, crossing the Adige below Verona. He decided how- 
ever once more to act on a double line, and this time to direct his 
main effort from the side of the Tyrol. He entrusted to Provéra 
the task of moving on Mantua by way of Legnago with a force not 
exceeding 10,000 men, while about 5,000 more were to make demon- 
strations on the Adige and threaten Verona. He then brought 
his centre through the Brenta valley into the Tyrol to join his 
right and thus collected 35,000 for his principal attack down the 
Adige valley. 

The French army in the Mincio-Adige region was now about 
45,000 strong, 10,000 of whom were engaged in the blockade of 
Mantua, leaving 35,000 to oppose the 50,000 of Alvinzi. Of these, 
the Ist Division, the strongest, about 10,000, now commanded 
by Joubert, was on the upper Adige, holding against Alvinzi’s right 
the formidable Rivoli position ; the 2nd Massena’s was at Verona ; 
the 3rd, Augereau’s, on the lower Adige, together about 17,000. 
Besides _these a weak division under Rey was guarding the western 
side of Lake Garda, and there were some small reserves in central 
positions. 

The campaign was opened by Provéra’s advancing from Padua, 
and on the 9th January he drove the French advanced guard back 
on Legnago. Now followed a delay of some days in which he was 
presumably waiting for the co-operation of Alvinzi, and it was not 
till the afternoon of the 13th that, while making feints at other 

ints, he forced a passage of the river at Angiari a little above 
gnago, The circumstances were not unlike those of the previous 
September on the same ground. As then Bonaparte and Massena 
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had been.unable to overtake Wurmser and prevent him from reaching 
the fortress, so now Augereau was unable to overtake more than the 
rear guard, and Provéra arrived outside Mantua at midday on the 
15th. 

We will now leave these secondary operations to turn to 
the vastly more important events that had meanwhile occurred 
elsewhere. 

Bonaparte, who all through this period was active in matters 
of state as well as of war, had been busy with the affairs of central 
Italy, and was at Bologna when he first heard of the new forward 
move of the Austrians. With the instinct of a great captain he at 
once flew to Verona, the central point of his operations, and on arriving 
there on the 12th he was informed of a conflict on that day with the 
‘enemy at S. Michele only just outside Verona, and furthermore 
during the next day he received news of the first attacks of Alvinzi, 
which had occurred likewise on the 12th. : 

With that quickness of decision that was so marked in this 
great man, he resolved to throw himself with all available force on 
Alvinzi, and at once ordered Massena’s Division from Verona and 
Rey’s from Desenzano to move by a night march to the support of 
Joubert at Rivoli, whither he also went himself, directing Augereau 
to maintain a defensive attitude in the plains and to avoid a general 
engagement. : 

The former battles in this theatre, Lonato, Castiglione, Bassano, 
St. George, and Arcole had all been fought on the level plains of 
North Italy: now, on the other hand, the contest was to be decided 
in the hills, and Bonaparte was to show himselfas skilful in mountain 
#s he had already done in warfare on the plains. 

The lake of Garda, nearly forty miles long, and the valley of the 
river Adige are parallel and lie north and south. The space between 
them is about seven miles across and is to a great extent filled up b 
the rugged ridge of Montebaldo, which being over 7,000 ft. tien 
must at this season have been covered with snow down to the valleys. 

Near the small town of Ferrara on its eastern slope, at present 
the starting point for the climb to the summit, and nearly 3,000 feet 
above sea level there branches off a spur known as Monte Magnone 
which stretches southward parallel to the main ridge, and on its 
eastern side, slopes very steeply into the Adige valley. A little 
south of Farrera a footpath leads past the chapel of the Madonna 
della Corona down these steep slopes into the valley near Brentino. 
At Spazzi, near the Corona, the main ridge and the spur are joined 
by a neck, south of which the ground slopes down to the valley 
of Caprino. This valley expands south of the Montebaldo and 
stretches nearly across the whole space between the lake and the 
river, and is buttressed by the rugged ground trending abruptly 
towards the former on the west and the latter on the east. 

In this elevated valley there occurs a remarkable feature, a 
semi-circular range of hills or knolls, starting from the south end of 
Monte Magnone, which here bears the name of S. Marco, bulging 
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westward and abutting on the south on Monte Rocca and other 
high cliffs above the Adige. The semi-circular space thus enclosed 
is the plateau of Rivoli, about 4,500 yards from N. to S. and 3,500 
from E. to W. The stream of the Tasso which rises below Spazzi 
and waters the Caprino valley, flows in a circular course round this 
plateau, and then continues its way southward. 

Fairly in the centre of the plateau is the little village of Rivoli, 
on the edge of the cliffs above the Adige. Near the village to the north- 
east is a hill Monte Castello overlooking the river. The Adige flows 
in a deep gully, and asthe stream wends from side to side it often 
leaves extensive flats between its bedand the mountains. One such 
flat is found near Rivoli, but on the further or left bank, above the 
village of Ceraino. Below this the Adige enters a narrow gorge, with 
perpendicular cliffs on each side, through which it emerges on 
to the great plain of Lombardy. 

The high road from Trent to Verona runs along the left bank, 
and at the north entrance to this gorge the passage is effectually 
closed by the fort of La Chiusa, which is Italian for “Shut.” 
There is another road on the right bank, and this, before reaching 
the Chiusa gorge, leaves the valley and ascends on to the plateau of 
Rivoli just north of the village and Monte Castello, and afterwards 
joins the Brescia-Verona road at Castelnuova. It will be seen from 
the above description how difficult it is foran army to debouch this 
way into Lombardy. 

Ever since the French army had come to this region in 
May 1796, one division had been stationed here, the main position 
being on the Rivoli plateau and the outposts near Spazzi, Corona and 
Ferrara. Bonaparte knew the ground well and was aware of the 
great opportunities that it offered for a weaker to resist a stronger 
force. It was in fact especially suitable for the tactical application 
of his great principle of concentration in a central position against 
a divided enemy, and on this occasion his enemy gave him every 
chance of practising his favourite method, by which he was now to 
win a victory more brilliant than any he had won yet. 

Alvinzi formed his troops into four main columns: the first, on 
the right, under Lusignan was to move by mountain paths between 
Montebaldo and Lake Garda, circle round the French left and attack 
them in rear: the second, the largest column, under himself, strong 
in infantry but weak in cavalry and artillery, was to descend by 
Spazzi into the valley of Caprino and attack them in front: the third 
under Quasdanovich, with the cavalry and most of the artillery, was 
to follow the road along the right bank of the Adige, ascend the 
plateau of Rivoli and attack their right: the fourth, under Wukasso- 
vich, was to move along the high road towards the Chinsa. The 
first, second and third columns were separated from one another by 
rugged and alinost impassable ridges, the third and fourth by an 
unbridged and unfordable river. ; 

* On the morning of the 12th January the second column came in 
contact with the French advanced posts about Ferrara, and Joubert 
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fearing to be outflanked by the first column retired in good 
order on the 13th to the plateau of Rivoli, and was continuing his 
retreat during the night when he received orders from Bonaparte to 
hold on, upon which he occupied a low ridge which lies about half 
way between the village and the north edge of the plateau. 

It was two o’clock on the morning of the 14th when Bonaparte 
arrived at Rivoli: the night was clear and his eyes must have fallen 
on astriking scene ; in front frowned the great mass of Montebaldo 
with its fir-clad slopes clothed with a mantle of snow, while the 
whole valley below, as well as the heights of S. Marco to the right 
were resplendent with the camp fires of the Austrians, from which 
he could satisfy himself that he had judged correctly and that 
Alvinzi’s main army lay before him; on his right, down in a deep 
valley, “dark as winter was the flow of Adige rolling rapidly.” 
He ordered Joubert to seize the heights forming the northern mm 
of the plateau and to drive the enemy from S. Marco, while one 
demi-brigade was to hold the narrow approach from the Adige valley 
against Ne enemy’s third column. 

This Joubert did, and on the Austrians attacking a fierce fight 
waged along these heights with varying success. The French 14th 
demi-brigade in the centre held on with great firmness, while both 
flanks were at times driven back. Massena’s Division had mean- 
while reached Rivoli, and Joubert, reinforced by a portion of it, was 
throughout able to maintain himself in advance of the spot where 
the road from the valley attains the plateau, thus preventing the 
junction of the enemy’s second and third columns. 

This last, advancing in great force and supported by the fire of 
the artillery of the fourth column from the flats across the river 
drove back the 39th demi-brigade and was debouching upon the 
plateau in rear of Joubert. This was the critical moment of the 
battle. Bonaparte now brought up the cavalry and the reserve of 
Massena’s Division, and Joubert swung back his right. Quasdano- 
vich thus attacked in front and on both flanks was driven back in 
disorder down the narrow road. The defeat of this column was 
followed by the retirement of the sccond behind the Tasso, leaving 
the French masters of the plateau. 

While this was going on in the centre and right, the Austrian 
first column, opposed by only a small detachment of Massena’s 
Division, had wound round the left and succeeded in seizing the 
heights of Pipolo which form the southern rim of the plateau. in rear 
of the French army, whose destruction they now looked upon as 
certain. Bonaparte, however, was not disconcerted : knowing that 
Rey’s Division from Desenzano must soon come up, he said, when he 
saw them crowning these heights, “Those are already our prisoners.” 
They were at once attacked by two demi-brigades of Massena’s 
Division, and being without artillery, and having their retreat cut 
off by Rey’s Division, they were dispersed or taken prisoners. 

The winter sun now set on the blood-stained plateau of Rivoli; 
next day the remains of Alvinzi’s column were driven back up the 
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Tasso valley on Spazzi by Joubert and Rey; one regiment under 
Murat had been brought across Lake Garda from Salo the evening 
before to join in the pursuit and cut off the retreat of the enemy. 
Many perished among the rocky precipices of Montebaldo and Monte 
at aed and in desperate flight down the stair-like mountain path 
of Corona, and large numbers laid down their arms. 

It will be remembered that Provéra was moving on Mantua from 
the east : the news of his passage of the Adige on the evening of 
the 13th reached Bonaparte the next evening just after the battle 
of Rivoli. Leaving Joubert, as we have seen, to complete with Rey 
the defeat of Alvinzi, he started with Massena’s Division for Mantua, 
the same that had marched from Verona the night before, and by 
gathering up on the way sundry reserve corps, he collected a force of 
about 10,000 horse and foot at Roverbella, a little north of Mantua, 
on the 15th. 

Provéra, on approaching Mantua, moved to the north side of the 
fortress in hopes of communicating with Wurmser by the citadel 
outwork on that side and little thinking that he would there meet 
French troops who had been engaged twenty-five miles away the 
day before. The St. George outwork on the east side was in 
possession of the French. Early next morning, the 16th, Wurmser 
attempted a sortie but was driven back by the blockading troops. 
Augereau was now approaching from the east, and Bonaparte 
came down from the north, spreading his cavalry so as to cut off 
all retreat to the enemy. Provéra thus enveloped on all sides 
surrendered with 6,000 men: this was all that remained to him 
after the battle— called La Favorita or S. Antonio from farms of 
those names; his rearguard, overpowered by Angereau on the 14th, 
had then surrendered with 1,500 men and 14 guns. 

After this, the army now in the plains, the Divisions of Massena 
and Augereau, advanced again to the Brenta, pushing on an 
advanced guard as far as Treviso just north of Venice, while Joubert’s 
Division in the hills forced the Austrians back north of Trent. The 
French thus obtained possession of the important cross communica- 
tion of the Brenta valley, and secured a firm base for a further 
advance in the spring. 

Bonaparte’s former victories, at Castiglione in August, Bassano 
in September, and Arcole in November, had but repelled the enemy 
who fell back only to come on again. The victory of Rivoli was 
decisive, and was followed shortly by the fall of Mantua, after which 
the French took the offensive. Alvinzi’s army of 50,000 had been 
routed and broken up by 35,000. The prisoners amounted to 
18,000, besides 60 guns and the killed and wounded must have been 
10,000 or 12,000. By his movements on the lower Adige, Alvinzi 
in this case neutralised a nearly equal number of his enemy, and was 
able to fall with 35,000 on Joubert’s Division of 10,000 at Rivoli, 
and with an opponent less bold and less quick than Napoleon he 
would probably have been successful. The activity of the French 
was wonderful, Bonaparte himself can have had no rest either 
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the night before or the night after the battle of Rivoli. Massena’s 
Division marched sixteen miles from Verona to Rivoli, and after being 
engaged all day, directly after the battle made another night march 
of twenty-five miles to Roverbella. Hence to Mantua is five 
miles, so that this Division in less than three days marched forty- 
five miles and fought two battles. Rey from Desenzano marched 
twenty-three miles to the battlefield on the 14th and continued the 
pursuit next day. 

As Massena left one demi-brigade at Verona, his Division could 
not have exceeded 7,500, so that Bonaparte had only 17,000 to 18,000, 
against 35,000 until late in the day, and even with Rey’s Division his 
force cannot have been more than 22,000. More than a century has 
passed since these events, yet their interest still lives in spite of 
many more modern battles fought by more numerous armies with 
recent improvements in arms. It would indeed be hard to find a 
battlefield more interesting and instructive than that of Rivoli. 

Room has been found beside the high road for a railway through 
the gorge of the Chiusa: the traveller by the modern train de luxe 
as it emerges from this striking defile and crosses the flats from which 
the cannon of Wukassovich thundered on the French right, can easily 
see the parish church of Rivoli perched on the cliff above. This 
humble village is now renowned in history and has given its name 
to the principal thoroughfare of the gayest capital of Europe. 

The Adige, still unbridged, is crossed by numerous ferries. 
A cyclist riding up from Verona by the great Trent road can cross 
by one of these and ascend the plateau by the road followed by 
Quasdanovich’s column on the 14th January 1797. 

There is perhaps no battlefield in Europe with more marked 
features than that of Rivoli. From the high ground just north 
of the village, or the knoll of Zuane a little further north, where 
Napoleon is said to have stood during the first stages of the battle, 
one can survey the whole plateau with its rim of heights forming 
excellent positions and appreciate the value of this natural bastion, 
into the middle of which debouches the narrow road by which the 
Austrian third column made its attack. A reserve stationed near 
the village could easily reinforce any point of the perimeter. How 
Napoleon’s spirit must have revelled in such a situation; how he 
must have rejoiced at the sight of the divided columns of his enemy. 
and_ in his strong natural bastion how confident he must have felt of 
repelling their disunited attacks. 

The road from Rivoli to Caprino, which is the chief town of the 
valley, leads through the northern heights close past the spot where 
the 14th demi-brigade displayed such firmness. Among the dales 
here there is now one of those rifle ranges so popular in Italy. 
Caprino is connected with Verona by a light railway, which after 
running for some distance along the Trent road crosses the Adige 
and approaches the valley of the Tasso from the same direction from 
which Massena and Rey marched up on the day of the battle. Rivoli 
is a poor little village, but at Caprino there is good accommodation, 
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This battlefield unites human art and natural beauty, the art 
of war with the soft loveliness of a southern landscape. The elevated 
valley, sloping down on one side to the dark blue waters of the 
lake and on the other to the grey and rushing river, the natural 
semi-amphitheatre of Rivoli, with its surrounding and now lightly 
wooded knolls, the dark ridge of Monte Magnone, the fatal barrier 
between Alvinzi’s two principal columns, and the lofty and rugged 
mass of Montebaldo, snow capped until late spring and clad with 
forests of fir, constitute a scene of exquisite beauty, a scene as 
attractive to the artist as it is to the soldier. 

The Castello hill above Rivoli and the heights of San Marco 
are now crowned by forts, forming part of the frontier defences of 
Italy. Verona, long an Austrian fortress, is now the headquarters of 
an Italian army corps, and the historic plateau of Rivoli, erstwhile 
the scene of strife between two foreign armies on Italian soil, is 
now a favourite manwuvre ground of the Verona Division of the 
army of Italy one and independent. 
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ESSAY FOR THE 9TH (SECUNDERABAD) DIVISION 
PRIZE.* 


(2) The best means of organising Mounted Infantry in peace time 
in India with a view to its taking the field in efficient 
mail ae of in hastily organised and heterogeneous 

(*) The tactical employment of Mounted Infantry in the field 
peeaming. the existence of an efficient and sufficient 

lavalry to perform the duties of that arm. 


By Masor E. J. M. Woop, 99TH Deccan INFANTRY. 


In discussing the questions which form the subject of this 
essay I have ventured to transpose their order, considering that the 
organisation of Mounted Infantry must be influenced toa large 
extent by the decision as to the manner of its employment in the 
future. 

Proceeding then to discuss the second question first, it 
would, I think, be of some assistance in arriving at a correct 
conclusion as to the proper réle of Mounted Infantry under the 
circumstances given to ely trace the growth and development of 
an arm, which may be regarded almost as the product of the last 
thirty years, and ie exact position of, which, among the well-known 
and recognised components of an army, is as yet hardly definitely 
decided. 5 
As long ago as 1835 Mounted Infantry had been employed in 
South Africa in Sir J. D’Urban’s force. In 1843 Sir Charles Napier 
in his campaign for the conquest of Scinde made use of the camel as 
ameans of conveyance for the infantry accompanying him on his 
famous march to Iman Ghur. In 1848 Mounted Infantry, in the 
shape of the Cape Mounted Rifles, formed part of the force which 
defeated the Boers under Pretorius at Boomplatz. From this battle 
we gained one of our first lessons in Boer Mounted Infantry fighting. 
In the Mutiny a detachment of set was mounted on camels, and 
rendered most useful service against the rebels, notably under Sir 
Hugh Rose at the battle of Kalpi, where they may be said to have 
saved the situation. 

Mounted Infantry does not seem to have been employed in the 
various expeditions following the Mutiny until that series of oper- 
ations and campaigns commenced in South Africa which, con- 
tinuing with but short intervals, finally terminated in the late 
South African War. South Africa may with truth be described 
as the birth-place and nursery of Mounted Infantry; it was on 
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her vast plains and boundless uplands that scope was afforded 
for its wide employment, and in combating her savage and 
semi-civilised inhabitants its utility was brought home to us. 
In 1877 a body of Mounted Infantry was raised by Lieutenant 
Carrington for service against the Kaffirs; it was trained in the 
duties of reconnaissance, skirmishing and scouting, in addition to 
that of moving rapidly from point to point, and thus formed the 
first body of Mounted Infantry, as distinct from merely mobile 
Infantry. In 1482 a small force of Mounted Infantry was 
raised at Alexandria under Captain Hutton (now Sir ward), 
other small bodies were raised and added to this, they rendered 
valuable service in the campaign, principally as a support to the 
Cavalry. Inthe Soudan Expedition in 1884-85 Camel Corps were 
formed, having this novel feature that they were partly composed 
of Cavalrymen, and can therefore hardly be described as Mounted 
Infantry, though Lord Wolseley took care to issue an order pointing 
out that their camels were only for transport purposes, and that in 
the presence of the enemy the riders were to dismount and fight on 
foot. General Stewart’s small foree which made the dash across the 
desert to Mctammeh was almost entirely composed of ‘camelry,” as 
they were sometimes termed. In this campaign the camels were 
used solely to increase the mobility of the troops, these animals 
being a means of conveyance especially suited to the country. 

hus, as one small war followed another, Mounted Infantry, 
wherever the local conditions were favourable, was more extensively 
employed until again in South Africa, the real country of its origin, 
it attained a position hitherto undreamt of, entirely subordinating 
that of the Cavalry, and to some extent that of the Infantry, a 
position it is scarcely likely to hold again, for it is most improbable 
that the peculiar conditions, afforded by the nature of the country 
and the character of the enemy will recur in the future. 

For the first time in the annals of the British Army a force of 
Mounted Infantry (eight companies), organised under a system 
referred to below, was inobilised as a component of the Army Corps 
despatched to South Africa in November 1899 ; this force, however, 
formed a very small portion of the Mounted Infantry which was 
eventually organised from Infantry regiments and Colonial Corps, 
and sent into the field against the Boers. No doubt the idea at 
the commencement of the war was that Mounted Infantry should be 
employed with, and act as a support to the Cavalry, this is evidenced 
by the fact that the eight companies of Mounted Infantry formed 
part of the Cavalry Division accompanying the Ist Army Corps ; but 
their value as an independent force was speedily recognised, as_ is 
shown by the rapid formation of Mounted Infantry brigades. 

The brilliant record, given above, of valuable services, rendered 
under varied conditions, should form an unanswerable argument 
as to the value of Mounted Infantry as a component of our armies in 
the future, for reconnoitring and scouting, the service of securit 
and the seizing of strategical points. Its mobility on the battlefield 
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has proved invaluable; the only question is as to its proper place 
and duties with other troops in civilised warfare. 

Mounted Infantry has never been used in strictly civilised 
warfare (unless we consider as such the American War, in which the 
Cavalry closely resembled Mounted Infantry, but in which also the 
conditions were peculiar), for the reason that England has not been 
engaged in war with a civilised foe, since she has learnt its value 
from practical experience ; while, in the case of other powers, the 
nature of the wars in which they have been engaged never having 
necessitated the creation of Mounted Infantry, they have no direct 
knowledge of its uses, and consequently do not think any advantage 
is to be gained from its employment. Not that they have ignored 
the desirability of rendering some Infantry mobile for Germany, 
Austria, France, Italy and Switzerland have all experimented, and 
are still experimenting, in the training and organisation of cyclist 
companies to act in conjunction with Cavalry. 

As long ago as 1872 Hamley in his “Operations of War” advo- 
cated the formation of a corps of mounted riflemen for seizing a post or 
defile more rapidly than could be possible for Infantry and holding it 
more securely than could be effected by Cavalry, for turning a flank, and 
for executing distant enterprises against an enemy’s communications. 
It was, however, many years after this that the duties of Mounted 
Infantry were considered worthy of formal notice in the books 
of instruction issued by authority, the first mention being that con- 
tained in the Drill Book of 1889, where the duties of Mounted 
Infantry are clearly laid down, but its value for the purposes of recon- 
noitring and scouting was not fully recognised, either in this 
book, or in those issued in 1892, 1898, and 1896, or in the hand 
books for the instruction of Mounted Infantry issued in 1889, 1897, 
and 1899, though the necessity of instruction in these duties was 
admitted. 

At first sight it may appear curious that this should have 
been so seeing that it was largely in the duties of reconnaissance 
that Mounted Infantry had rendered such useful service, but it must 
be remembered that up to then, where Mounted Infantry had been 
employed on these duties, it had been so used either on account 
of the country being unsuitable to Cavalry or owing to the latter 
not being available in sufficient numbers. The duties of reconnoi- 
tring and screening had always been regarded as belonging exclusively 
to Cavalry, and Mounted Infantry were only to be used for this asa 
pis-aller when Cavalry was not available. 

The Boer War doubtless largely modified this opinion, the 
ability of Mounted Infantry to perform all the duties hitherto 
pertaining to Cavalry, exclusive of shock action, was clearly 
proved, so much so that many enthusiasts, failing to recognise the 
special conditions of the campaign, and the few opportunities for the 
use of the arme blanche, jumped to the conclusion that Cavalry 
was a thing of the past, sword and lance but “ medieval ironmongery,” 
and that Mounted Infantry properly trained should take its place. 
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This is not the place to discuss all the arguments put forward, or to 
attempt to expose the fallacy of their contention. 

But the war, besides proving conclusively the capabilities of 
Mounted Infantry, demonstrated in no less degree the wider 
possibilities for the employment of Cavalry; far from furnishing an 
argument for the abolition of that arm it proved that, if given a 
pers rifle and trained in its use, the Cavalry of the future would 

e far more efficient than it had ever been in the past, for, not 
only would its independence and self-reliance be increased, by its 
ability to protect itself, but it would gain an aggressive power equal 
to that of the mounted riflemen of the American War, while unlike 
those riflemen, it would be efficient for shock action. 

Inasmuch! as we have to discuss the réle of Mounted Infantry 
when acting with a force fully provided with Cavalry, it is necessary 
to briefly consider the action of the latter arm. In so doing the 
new factor introduced by the arming of Cavalry with an_ efficient 
rifle must be taken into account. Until recent times the power 
and effect of Cavalry acting alone has been regarded as evanescent, and 
their ability to rapidly seize important points as largely neutralised 
by their incompetence to hold them; these characteristics made 
them largely dependent on the support of Infantry, and crippled 
their efficiency for the purposes of extended raids against an 
enemy's linesof communications. It was in making gocd this 
deficiency and relieving the Cavalry from dismounted fighting, that 
the principal value of Mounted Infantry was thought to lie; this 
isclearly shown from the books of instruction already quoted, and 
also from the fact that hitherto, in the organisation of our Army, 
Mounted Infantry has been allotted to, and brigaded with the 
Cavalry. 

This is now altered toa great extent, Cavalry owing to their 
ability to use their rifles with full effect and to act dismounted when 
necessary, are no longer dependent on the junior arm to anythin 
like the extent they were formerly ; they should now, aiaanportel 
be perfectly capable of such extended raids and enterprises as 
were carried out with such conspicuous success by the mounted 
troops in the American War, even though opposed by regular 
Cavalry. 

An excellent example of what Cavalry and Horse Artillery, 
entirely unsupported by Infantry, mounted or otherwise, is capable is 
afforded by the action at Kameclfontcin in February 1900, here 
French’s Cavalry Division, or all of it that was available after the 
forced march to Kimberley, had arrived just in time to head off 
Cronje’s retreat, and by means of the fire of scarcely more than a 
thousand dismounted cavalrymen, the whole Boer army was stopped 
for an entire day, and this was while the Cavalry was still armed 
with a comparatively short ranging carbine 

It may be of interest to quote the comment on this performance 
from the German account, as showing the trend of opinion in the 

« German General Staff as to the dismounted action of cavalry in the 
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future :—* This was a very remarkable achievement, and it shows 
what Cavalry fighting on foot can do when properly used, and of what 
incalculable value great masses of Cavalry, trained in dismounted 
action, may be throughout a campaign.” 

Given an efticient Cavalry as understood nowadays, it may 
well be asked, what scope is there for the employment of Mounted 
Infantry in the future, and the question appears to require consider- 
ation. An examination of Combined Training 1905, which may he 
regarded as embedying the latest opinion of the British Arm 
Council as to the respective rdles of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry, 
may help us to answer the question. It is at once noticeable that 
the term “ Mounted Infantry” is but rarely employed, while the 
expression “mounted troops ” occurs frequently. What is understood 
by this expression may be gathered from Sec. 117 (1) which says :— 
“bodies of mounted troops, which may consist of Cavalry, Yeomanry 
or Mounted Infantry.” This section details the action of these 
“ other mounted troops,” in the attack, as distinguished from that of 
the Cavalry proper, which is laid down in Section 116. We may 
then fairly assume that when the term “inounted troops” is used 
it means either Cavalry, Yeomanry, or Mounted Infantry, alone 
or together, and that therefore all the duties prescribed for 
“ mounted troops ” can be performed by Mounted Infantry. 

Taking these in the order they appear in the book we see that 
Mounted Infantry may be employed— 

(i) To furnish the mounted portion of an Advanced Guard, 
as distinct trom the Independent Cavalry with which, if it exists, it 
is their duty to keep in touch. (See. 58.) 

(ii) Similarly with a Flank Guard. (See. 61.) 

(ii) To perform the important services required of the mounted 
troops with a Rear Guard. (Sees, 62 and 66.) 

(iv) On Outpost Duty to furnish the Outpost’ Mounted Troops, 
here again as distinct froin the Independent Cavalry, if such exists, 
between the outposts and the enemy. (Sees. 73 and 74.) 

(v) To carry out reconnaissances, (See. 97), and to assist 
the Independent Cavalry as a portion of a large reconnoitring force, 
when they (Mounted Infantry) are not required for the local pro- 
tection of the main army. (Sec. 101.) 

(vi) In the attack to envelop the enemy’s flanks, to protect. the 
flanks of the main attack, and, by their mobility, to enable the com- 
mander to turn to account opportunities which he would otherwise 
be unable to seize, (Sec. 114), to make a feint on the flank it is 
not intended to attack, to reinforce rapidly Infantry that is hard 
pressed, to assist the Cavalry in pursuit, and to covera retreat 
(See, 117.) 

(vii) As escorts for Artillery. (Sec. 119.) 

(iii) In the defence to occupy temporary positions in order to 
deceive the enemy as to the exact locality or extent of the battle 
position—Sec. 125 (4),—to keep a look out beyond ithe flanks, 
to keep the Officer Commanding the Reserve acquainted with the 
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progress of the fight (Sec. 127), to assist in the pursuit after a 
successful counter-attack—Sec. 136 (2)—and to check the enemy’s 
advance in case of a retreat. (Sec. 137.) 

(ix) As part of a force attacking a convoy, and as escorts to 
convoys. (Secs. 152 and 153.) 

It may be protested that Cavalry is equally included in these 
troops, and equally capable of performing these various duties ; this is 
quite true, but, and here I think lies the solution of the whole 
question, the Cavalry are required for other important duties, which 
cannvt be efficiently performed by Mounted Infantry alone. Cavalry 
is best employed in masses, and it is but wasting them to employ 
them on these various detached duties, which can be as efficiently 
performed by Mounted Infantry, an arm far less expensive to main- 
tain, and which does not require such high training. 

Combined Training—Sec. 101 (1)—hints at what should be the 
distinctive duties of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry, for it implies 
that “other mounted troops,’ 7. e., Mounted Infantry, should be uti- 
lised for local protection, while the Cavalry should be employed in 
large bodies for strategical and wide tactical movements. These latter 
duties (as gathered from Combined Training) are,—to furnish the In- 
dependent Cavalry, to carry out important reconnaissances under the 
direction of the G. O. C., to make wide flanking movements in the 
attack and take up the pursuit, in the defence to operate against the 
flanks of the enemy's advance and to assist in the counter-attack and 
pursuit. 

The fact that he has at his disposal a body of Mounted Infantry 
fully capable of carrying out the duties of protection and reconnais- 
sance connected with his army must relieve the commander of much 
anxiety, when his Cavalry is perforce absent at a distance, eg., carry- 
ing out a raid on the enemy’s lines of communications ; while it 
enables him to give his Cavalry Commander a much freer hand in 
carrying out his task. A good illustration of this is furnished by the 
Battle of Gettysburg: General Lee, deprived as he was before the 
battle of the services of the greater part of his Cavalry, who were 
engaged under “Jeb” Stuart in raiding the enemy’s communications 
in Maryland, found it most difficult to obtain reliable intelligence or 
to reconnoitre the country at any distance from the main body, and 
this lack of intelligence probably contributed to his defeat. In such 
circumstances a force of Mounted Infantry, in addition to the Cavalry, 
would have been invaluable, and it is in similar circumstances that 
Mounted Infantry will find its réle in the future, though its utility 
tor supplementing (not supporting only) a force of Cavalry engaged 
on an extensive raid must not be overlooked. 

‘Now with regard to the question of organisation :—Up to the 
year 1888, although Mounted Infantry had been often employed and 
tacitly acknowledged as a most uscful, if not essential, component of 
our forces, no attempt had been made by the authorities to organise 
such a force in time of peace, it being left to the leaders or 
organisers of any particular expedition or campaign to improvise 
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there and then such mobile Infantry as they considered necessary 
for their purpose. In that year orders were issued at Home for the 
organisation and training of a force of Mounted Infantry in peace 
time, very much on the lincs at present obtaining both at Home 
and in India, i.e, detachments from Infantry regiments to undergo a 
course of training lasting two or three months, each section of a 
company undergoing training being composed of men of the same 
battalion; in case of mobilisation an infantry battalion was to 
furnish one complete company. 

The causes which led to the adoption of this system were two: 
firstly, the fear that Infantry soldiers, who are permanently associat- 
ed with horses, must in the ordinary course of nature, speedily lose 
their identity as simple foot soldiers, and secondly, the desire to 
avoid expense. 

It cannot be doubted that this system was a great advance in 
the right direction, and much credit is due to Sir Edward Hutton, to 
whom its initiation is largely due, but, having regard to what is now 
required of Mounted Infantry, it cannot be regarded as a satisfactory 
one. The splendid services rendered by the Mounted Infantry 
during the Boer War are too well known to need repeating, but the 
force which was hastily organised on the above system by Lord 
Roberts before his advance on Kimberley and Bloemfontein rendered 
very little service at the time when the advance began. To their 
want of practice in reconnoitring duties may be said to be due the 
loss of the supply column at Waterval Drift on the 15th February 
1900, and the Mounted Infantry under Colonel Hannay permitted 
Cronje to slip past unperceived, though they had been specially 
charged with the duty of watching him. That the same Mounted 
Infantry subsequently rendered such good service is due to the 
practical knowledge of their duties which they gained in the school of 
experience, and not to their previous training. 

It is not possible for Infantry, however well trained as such, to 
efficiently perform the duties which we have seen are now a uae of 
Mounted Infantry in the field, unless they have received a very 
thorough training in such duties in peace time, a training which 
cannot be properly imparted by few weeks instruction, followed at 
long intervals by a little practice in riding. The only alternative 
appears to be the formation of a permanent corps of Mounted 
Infantry ; the first of the two objections noted above is easily disposed 
of,—if the men be properly officered, trained in the duties of Mounted 
Infantry only, and armed only with a rifle and bayonet, there need be 
no fear of their apeing Cavalry. 

The other difficulty unfortunately is by no means so easily 
overcome; we have to seek fora system under which the present 
expenditure will be little, if at all, increased. The system advocated 
below for India would, it is hoped, while obviating any large extra 
expenditure, furnish a really serviceable force ready to take the field 
fully trained, not numerically very strong, but capable of considerable 
expansion. 1 

Ge 
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The scheme briefly is this :—to form a permanent force of Mounted 
Infantry, the recruits for which would be furnished by volunteers 
from Native Infantry, and from British Infantry regiments serving in 
India. 

Having regard to the nature of the duties now devolving on 
Mounted Infantry, in which they are not as a rule required to 
work in large numbers it is considered advisable to retain the 
company as the administrative and tactical unit. There are at 
present in India five Mounted Infantry Schools located at Sialkot, 
Ambala, Fatehgarh, Bangalore and Poona. It is proposed to 
convert each schoul into two permanent Mounted Infantry com- 
panies, two British and two Native together; this would give four 
companies to the Northern and Eastern Commands, and two to the 
Western ; if found advisable two more companies might be raised for 
the Western Command. ‘These companies would then be allotted, 
in accordance with the scheme published in I. A. O. 768 of 1904, as 
follows :—One company to each Division of a Command, and one to 
form a portion of the Corps troops. 

The companies would be formed of trained Infantry soldiers, 
recruited from volunteers from the British and Native Infantry 
regiments in the Command. The qualifications laid down in para. 
952, A. R. I, Vol. II, might still apply, but the men would engage to 
serve with the Mounted Infantry for a term of two years (this period 
is considered the least within which a trained infantryman can 
become a thoroughly efficient Mounted Infantry soldier), or such 
longer period as might be considered necessary, on the completion of 
which they would revert to their regiments. 

The system suggested for maintaining the units at their prescrib- 
ed strength (it is proposed to fix this at 80 privates in peace time) 
is as follows :—To gradually replace the men, whose training is com- 
pleted, by drafts from regiments, the drafts being regulated so that each 
company shall be entirely renewed every two years. To accomplish 
this a Recruit section would be formed of two N.-C. 0.’s and 20 men, 
who would be trained as recruits for six months, and then drafted into 
the company in place of a similar number reverted to their regiments, 
afresh batch of two N.-C. 0.’s and 20 men taking their place. In 

. this way each N.-C. O. and man would serve six months with the 
Recruit Section and eighteen months in the company proper, and a 
steady flow would be established of men coming from their regiments 
and returning thereto after serving two years with their company. 

There would require to be a slightly different arrangement on 
the first formation of the company, in order to introduce the regulated 
flow of men ; the following is suggested :—That the whole company, 
as first formed, should serve for one year, the Recruit Section would 
be organised six months after the formation of the company, at the 
end of one year two N.-C. 0.’s and 20 men would revert. to their 
regiments, being replaced by those of the Recruit Section, and the 
half-yearly enlistment of recruits and their transfer to. the company 
would be commenced. ‘Thus of the privates composing the company 
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on its organisation 20 men would be trained for a year, 20 for eighteen 
months, 20 for two years, and 20 for two and a half years, but after 
that every N.-C. O. and man would receive two years’ training, i.e., six 
months in the Recruit Section and eighteen months in the company. 

The period fixed for training in the Recruit Section may appear 
unnecessarily long compared with the total period of service with the 
company, but it is during this period, when each man can receive 
individual attention, that the foundation of his training should be 
laid, his individuality and powers of observation developed in order 
that he may become a thoroughly trained scout, and a thorough 
knowledge of horsemastership instilled into him. 

It is proposed to do away with the system hitherto prevailing, 
under which sections of a company are each composed of men of a 
particular regiment. The men, from whatever regiment enlisted, 
should be distributed indiscriminately throughout the company, it 
being impressed on them that, for the time they are with the 
company, that company is their corps, the honour and name of 
which they are bound to uphold. To encourage this each compan: 
should have some particular badge to be worn on the helmet by al 
ranks in the company alike, e g.,a piece of panther skin, black buck 
skin, jungle cock’s feathers, etc, no doubt many ideas will suggest 
themselves. : 

Though this may appear a trifle, little things ofthat description 
go a long way towards creating a feeling of esprit de corps, a feeling 
which the officers should do their utmost to encourage, and thereby 
engender a feeling of cumaraderie amongst the men of a company, 
which would go further than the present system of forming each 
section out of men of a particular regiment. The group system, 
advocated in the present regulations, should however be strictly 
adhered to, the men being permitted to group themselves while 
serving in the Recruit Section, and so drafted by groups into the 
different sections of the company at the end of their six months. 
Any additional companies, formed on mobilisation from the reserves 
of any company, should receive the same designation as that 
company, but with a different number, eg. “ The 2nd Company, 
Ambala Mounted Infantry.” 

If several companies be employed together they should be 
brigaded together like the battalions forming a brigade, a senior 
officer with necessary staff being appointed to command the brigade, 
or battation or whatever it be called, as a Brigadier commands a 
brigade, without direct interference with the discipline and interior 
economy of each company. 

The men, trained and reverted to their regiments, tothe number 
of half the strength of the company, should be sent back to their 
company for a month’s training every year out of the drill season, 
arrangements being made by the Company Commander to provide 
them with mounts, the men serving with the company thus. dis- 
mounted being for that period instructed in dismounted duties only. 
The same men should not be called up for training in consecutive 
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years. Four officers should be attached to each company, officers 
of the British Army to British, and officers of the Indian Army to 
Native companies, for a period of six months each year for instruc- 
tion in Mounted Infantry duties. It is hardly within the scope of 
this essay to go into all the details connected with the organisation 
of a Mounted Infantry company on the lines suggested above, but the 
following suggestions are put forward tentatively as to the strength 
and personnel of the company :— 

‘There should be an establishment of officers, and some N.-C. O.’s 
of each company appointed for fixed periods, irrespective of the 
periods for which the men are trained ; these would be— 


Captain Commandant és sea 

Adjutant tes a eae | 

Subalterns Wes Be .. 4 (1 per section) 

Colour Sergeant ... : ae | 

Farrier Sergeant ... Si ocr“: 

Shoeing Smiths... es ae 4 

Sergeant . 2 -- 1) (as Instructors 
for the Recruit 

Corporals en } Sections.) 


The company proper would consist of —4 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, 
and 80 Privates, while the strength of the Recruit Section would 
be—1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal, and 20 Privates. 


Recapitulation :— 
Officers ... Captain Commandant... 1 
Adjutant ... 1 
Subalterns we 4” 
N.-C. O.'s . Colour Sergeant Peas 
Farrier-Sergeant 1 
Sergeants ... 5 
Corporals 6 
Privates ... Shoeing-smiths idee oe 
rs ae ime .--100 
Total of all ranks 123 
(including the Recruit ————- 
Section). 


The Adjutant to have charge of the Recruit Section. 

In the case of a Native Intantry company the officers would 
all be British, the remainder all Native. On orders being issued for 
a company to mobilise, the Recruit Section would be at once drafted 
into the company, bringing its Field Service strength up to 100 
Privates. An officer from another company, not detailed for Field 
Service, or, if all are detailed, then an officer previously trained with 
that company, should procecd at once to take over the depdt with 
its spent etc. As many officers, N.-C. O.’s and men as are 
considered necessary under the special circumstances of the mobilisa- 
tion, would be at once called up from the “reservists” of the com- 
pany, indents would be submitted to the Remount Department for 
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the number of remounts required, the establishment for training 
remounts, as at present laid down being increased to such extent 
as might be necessary. The officer in charge of the depét would 
be responsible for the issue of remounts, equipment, etc., to the 
“reservists,” and for the preparation and despatch of both, either as 
a complete company, or, as required, to replace losses in the field. 

The advantages claimed for this scheme are— 

Firstly (perhaps the most important) :—That the increase of 
expenditure would not be great. 

Secondly :—That, while taking from regiments no more men 
than is contempiated under the present system, it would provide a 
force, thoroughly trained in those more important and difficult duties 
now demanded of Mounted Infantry, ready to proceed immediately on 
service. 

Thirdly :—That, instead of Mounted Infantry units “taking the 
field in hastily organised and heterogeneous companies,” and with 
but a very insufficient training, they would do so in units formed of 
men, who had been fully trained to work together, under officers 
whom they know, and by whom they had been instructed. 

Fourthly :—That it would provide an efficient “reserve” from 
which to maintain the units at full strength on Field Service, and by 
means of which the comparatively small force maintained in peace 
time could be immediately largely augmented. 
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(2)“ The best means of organisiag Mounted Infantry in 
pone time in India with a view of ite taking the 
eld in efficient units instead of in hastily organised 
and heterogeneous companies.” 


The experiences gained in the late South African War have 
roved clearly that the present proportions and organisation of 
ounted Infantry will no longer suffice for the requirements of 

future wars. It is still very questionable in the minds of many 
whether Mounted Infantry are of any material use; they argue 
that “the Caval establishment should be increased, and 
the work of Mounted Infantry performed by it,” but this surely is a 
mistaken idea, for if Mounted Infantry are properly organised and 
efficiently trained, they are only “ mobile” Infantry, and in no way is 
their réle on the field of battle a substitute for that of Cavalry. The 
Cavalry have a distinct réle of their own to perform, and cannot, nor 
in fact ever will, have the time to do the work of mobile Infantry. 

Before approaching the subject of how Mounted Infantry can be 

best organized in peace time with a view to its taking the field in 
efficient units, it would be as well to give a short précis of how it 
is trained, and organised for service, in India under the present 
regulations. There are five Schools of Instruction for the training 
of suldiers in Mounted Infantry duties, viz., at Poona, Ambala, 
Fatehgarh, Sialkot and Bangalore; at the last named only British 
Troops are trained, at the others British and Natives are trained 
alternately during the year. Four® classes, each lasting two and a half 
months, are trained annually. Before the commencement of each 
class, a regiment is detailed to send one or more sections for training ; 
after the completion of the course, the men are reported upon and 
returned to their regiments. Every year those who have been 
through a course, or otherwise have obtained a certificate, are 
required by the present regulations to carry out a further training 
of ten days with either a Cavalry or Artillery unit. 

When Mounted Infantry are required for active service 

regiments are again called upon to supply sections of men who 
have had the above, only too short, training. Mounted Infantry 


* This year the classes have been altered to two classes of four months each 
The intervals between the classes are utilised for ‘‘ refreshing classes.” —{Kd., 
Journal, U. 8. 1.] 
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cannot be thoroughly efficient to take the field in time of war if 
organised under the present system, which involves taking officers 
and men who have done but a short training at some school of 
Mounted Infantry, and patching parties together to form companies. 
The majority of these men would have been trained some years pre- 
viously and probably have never mounted a horse_nor had any 
practice in Mounted Infantry duties since that time. For instance, 
when Mounted Infantry were organised for service in Somaliland, 
one company was despatched which consisted of four sections from 
four different corps, and I think I am right in stating that one of 
these sections, to bring it up to its proper strength, had men from 
yet another corps drafted into it. With few exceptions the 
company consisted of N.-C. O.’s and men who had only just comple- 
ted a “two and a half months’” training at a school of Mounted 
Infantry ; under such circumstances, it is hardly surprising that when 
this heterogeneous mass at first takes the field there should be 
a certain amount of chaos. 

This patch work after a few months on service no doubt works 
together and becomes useful but in the meantime there is an absence 
of efficiency. Tenacity is one of the great essentials of Mounted 
Infantry, and this cannot be attained under the present system of 
insufficiently trained driblets from various corps, unknown to one 
another, being formed into companies on the eve of taking the 
field; men in every other branch of the service in peace time 
are continually trained and practised in the particular réle which 
they will have to fill in time of war; why not, similarly organise 
permanent companies of Mounted Infantry so that they can be 
trained in like manner. If Mounted Infantry are considered 
necessary in time of war, and are to be of any use, they must 
be efficient when called upon to take the field and I suggest this 
could be effected. 

(a) If the Infantry arm is considered sufficiently numerous—hy 
two companies of each battalion being equipped as Mounted Infantry 
and supplied with suitable ponies—these companies always to work as 
Mounted Infantry, the two companies should not be taken in foto 
and formed into mounted companies, but men should be selected 
from the whole battalion, and they should be of light weight, intel- 
ligent, active, quick and good shots. 

The advantage of maintaining Mounted Infantry companics 
as part of a battalion of Infantry instead of forming Mounted 
Infantry battalions would be that the men of these mounted 
companies would always be in touch with their primary duties, ic, 
their rdle as Infantrymen; if a man did not take an interest in this 
portion of his work or showed no aptitude for mounted work, he 
could at once be relegated to one of the other companies, and a more 
suitable man put in his place ; in this way, I think every man would 
be kept efficient as an Infantryman and the same time would learn 
how to take care of and make use of his mount for the purpose for 
which it is intended. : 
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Another advantage would be that recruits for the Mounted 
Infantry would not be required to be especially enlisted, as would 
be the case if Mounted Infantry battalions were formed ; they in the 
first instance should join their battalion as they do at the present 
time, and when passed as thoroughly proficient in all their duties 
as Infantrymen, then and not till then should they be drafted into 
the more mobile companies of their battalion. 

This system would do away with all schools of Mounted 
Infantry so soon as battalions had sufficient officers, N.-C. 0.’s, and 
men trained to form two companies as suggested, because each 
officer in command of the Mounted Infantry companies should be 
then held responsible for the training of a certain number of officers, 
N.-C. 0.’s and men yearly for the purpose of filling up the vacancies 
which would occur from time to time. 

In peace time, the filling up of the vacancies in the Mounted 
Infantry companies from the remaining companies of their battalion 
would in no way disturb the latter, but in the field (active service) 
the casualties wonld in all probability increase to such an extent 
that the gaps caused could not be filled up by the battalion except 
to the detriment of the latter, therefore I suggest that the strength 
ofa Mounted Infantry company in peace time should be 125 of all 
ranks and in war 100; thus one section of 25 of all ranks would be 
left on mobilisation as a reserve for the purpose of— 

(1) Filling up gaps caused by the strain of war. 
(2) Training men and ponies so that the company in the 
field can always be maintained up to strength. 

The one argument which naturally arises against the 
company system is that ponies cannot be kept in every station 
where Infantry may be quartered, or it may be that the ground is 
not suitable for the working of mounted troops, but in such cases 
the battalion should still keep the equipment of the mounted 
companies on its charge, and when it relieves a regiment in a station 
at which there are ponies, the former takes over the ponies and line 
gear but the latter still retains its equipment, saddlery, etc. etc. The 
Mounted Infantry companies of a battalion may under the above 
circumstances have no ponies for two or three years, but still this is 
better by far than forming companies for active service of men 
who have in most cases never ridden a horse for many years. 
By the new reorganisation scheme troops are being concentrat- 
sed there would be few stations where it would not be possible 
to work mounted troops. i 

This proposed organisation might appear at first sight to reduce 
the numbers of the Infantry arm, but in reality it is only converting 
one-fourth of that arm into “mobile” Infantry which after all must 
be a great advantage to it. . 

(>) If Infantry are not considered to be sufficiently numerous 
—two extra companies can be added to each battalion, so that each 
battalion would consist of eight companies and two “mobile 
companies. Ly 
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Now as to how these companies are to be taken on field service. 

When a brigade of Infantry is formed, we will say of four bat- 
talions, there will be eight companies of Mounted Infantry accompany- 
ing it, i.e, if formed together they would make two battalions of 
Mounted Infantry of four companies each. One battalion is at once 
available for the Brigadier to employ, and the remaining four com- 
panies can still remain with their own units at the disposal of the 
unit commander; for example, should the battalion commander be 
ordered to detail the escort for the Field Artillery, he has a mobile 
company to send with them instead of a‘ Foot” company (if I may 
use the term) which cannot possibly keep up or be far enough in 
front or to the flanks of a battery to be of any real use to it from a 
protective point of view. When two brigades are combined to 
form the Division, the battalion of Mounted Infantry of each brigade 
is available for the Divisional Commander to use for any purpose 
he may think fit, such as—‘“a support to the Cavalry,” or “as the 
mounted troops of the advanced guard.” By these two battalions 
being sent with the Cavalry the Divisional Commander is not 
entirely deprived ot “mobile” Infantry as there is still the one 
company of Mounted Infantry with each battalion of each brigade. 

It may be said that this does not alter the present system as 
regards the intermixture of the Mounted Infantry but I contend 
that the tactical unit of Mounted Infantry under all circumstances 
ae, in peace time and in the field) is the company, and that it does 
(not matter if a battalion is composed of tour companies from four 
different corps, but it does matter if each company is formed of 
sections from many different corps. 

In my opinion, the great advantage of the above organisation 
over the formation of separate and complete battalions of Mounted 
Infantry would be that the officers and wen would always remain 
in touch with their primary duties as Infantrymen, whilst in the 
latter case, they might and probably would in course of time try to 
ape the Cavalry and thereby become useless Cavalrymen, in efficient 
Infantrymen and indifferent Mounted Infantrymen. 

In order that Mounted Infantry may be successfully used on 
the field of battle, they must be trained as ‘such in peace time; and 
to prevent wastage in horsefesh they must be taught how to look 
after their mounts, and 1. think this can be carried out by the 
asystem of organization suggested. It may no doubt somewhat 
increase the “army expenditure,” but on the other hand economy 
ynd efficiency cannot always go hand in hand. 


(6) “The tactical employiient of Mounted Infantry in the 
field presuming the existence of an cfficient and sufficient 
Cavalry to perform the duties of that arm.” 


“ Reconnoitring — and Scouting” is undoubtedly the réle of 
the Cavalry nevertheless the Mounted Infantry 
5 have their share, and an important one, in 
reconnaissance, that is, supporting the Reserves of the Cavalry 
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extended in advance, holding defiles, bridges, and commanding 
tactical features, covering the retreat of the advanced squadrons 
if driven in, and with the help of the Cavalry supports denying the 
enemy any chance of breaking through in quest of information 
concerning the main body. 

If Mounted Infantry accompanying the Cavalry were judiciously 
employed, they would sct free the Cavalry, for their highly important 
and harassing duties of reconnoitring, from all anxiety as regards 
the sufficiency of the support in their rear. Again, in a reconnais- 
sance in force, Mounted Infantry might suitably be employed in 
place of Infantry, thereby lessening the disadvantage of employing 
foot soldiers in an advanced position from which when once engaged 
itis so difficult to withdraw them. 

In fact, in reconnaissance the Cavalry and Mounted Infantry are 
best used in combination. Small bodies of Mounted Infantry should 
accompany the Cavalry patrols for the purpose of relieving the latter 
of the duty of passing back information gained. In spite of recon- 
noitring being the special duty of the Cavalry, Mounted Infantry must 
be taught this duty as they may be required to perform it ina 
minor way when employed with flank guards, outposts, etc., ete. 

In an advanced guard, the main guard should be composed 
chiefly of Mounted Infantry or “ mobile ” Infan- 
try which can thus act closely in support of the 
vanguard of Cavalry and if required assist in pushing aside any 
attempts of the enemy to delay the main columns. If Mounted 
Infantry are always at hand to support the reconnoitring Cavalry 
when they are checked, the advance of the main bodies should be 
little interrupted; on the other hand, if the Cavalry be suddenly 
driven in and timely notice be sent back, the Mounted Infantry 
would be able to take up an advantageous position to cover their 
retirement, and would also (owing to their mobility) be far enough 
in advance of the main columns to prevent them being surprised 
and to give the Infantry of the advanced guard time to deploy. 

In the case ofthe advanced guard following up a retreating 
enemy who is holding successive positions, the Mounted Infantry 
should attempt either to outflank these positions so as to cause the 
enemy to vacate them and thus not delay the advancing columns, or to 
cut off the enemy’s rear guard should an opportunity occur. Sake 
having in the first instance scized all points of vantage, from whic 
the force could come under the fire of the enemy occupying them, 
they should be relieved by the Mounted Infantry of the main guard 
and the latter should hold these gained positions until relieved by 
the Infantry in rear. These points of vantage are so far ahead of 
the line of march as a rule that it necessitates the employment 
of mounted troops, acting for the most part on foot, and would 
therefore appear to be the réle of Mounted Infantry. 

On account of the increased range and accuracy of modern 

fire-arms, the distance at which flank guards 

Flank Guarte. must move from the main body i cintck 
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increased and’ the employment of Mounted Infantry on the duty 
will greatly relieve the Infantry. 

‘Another duty would be to reconnoitre and seize all positions 
outside the line of march, too distant to be held by Infantry and 
which, if occupied by the enemy and left untouched, would be 8 
danger to the main column. 

Among the many important services, which the Mounted 
Infantry can render to their brothers on foot, who 
s after all are the most important part of an army, 
perhaps the one, which is of most prominence, is that of covering 
their retreat and securing them from loss at the hands of their 
pursuers. They are of extraordinary value in the retirement ofa 
beaten army, because of the confidence and feeling of security 
which is given if the duty of the Mounted Infantry is efficiently 
performed, viz., to hold on to a position to the last minute, until 
the Infantry have got out of range or are able to take up another 
defensive position. 

Oft times to make safe the retreat of the main column through 
some defile, or over some other obstacle, the rear guard must hold on 
to a position with such tenacity, as to require in the final retirement a 
mobility that is possessed by “mobile” Infantry but'not by Infantry. 
é When the Pain of the enemy has been located by the 

avalry, and an attack is decided upon, the 
f Sepa Mounted Infantry should be brought fever to 
secure the advance positions gained until the Infantry relieve them, 
then they should be concentrated on the flanks of the attack to 
counteract the efforts of the mobile troops of the defence to hamper 
the direct advance by outflanking movements; also to seize 
advantageous positions on the flanks of the defence, thereby 
weakening the defensive centre, or by bringing a heavy enfilade 
fire to bear on the enemy causing him to evacuate the position. In 
modern wars, positions will be of such a lengthy character that 
mobility will be very necessary if the flanks of the defence are to 
be turned, and here will lie the great value of Mounted Infantry in 
‘being able to transfer quickly to the decisive point, and to a greater 
distance, their immense fire-power of Infantry. 

Should the attack be successful, Mounted Infantry ought to be 
sent forward in support of the pursuing Cavalry, to break up any 
formed bodies of the enemy's Infantry that may attempt to check 
the pnrsuit, to drive out the enemy from any positions he may try 
to hold. This is the duty of the Infantry and not that of the Cavalry 
arm, the latter being free to hang on the enemy’s flank so as to be 
prepared to push home the pursuit vigorously at the least sign of 
wavering on the enemy’s part. On the other hand, should the 
attack fail, the Mounted Infantry can join the Cavalry and Artillery 
in covering the retirement of the Infantry as explained under the 
duties of Mounted Infantry in rear guards. 

The Russo-Japanese War has shown us that the length of 
defensive positions in future wars will be immense, and from what 
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one can gather from the reports of the many battles fought, one 
cannot help thinking that had the Japanese army had a large force 
of mobile Infantry available, they weuld probably have turned 
their enemy’s flanks in a shorter time, and have inflicted greater loss 
in the pursuit. For example, in the opinion of the writer, had a 
strong force of Mounted Infantry been pushed forward on the flank 
of the Russian position before Liaoyang, the fight would not have 
lasted as long as it did, and the result would have been more 
disastrous to the Russians. At the battle of the Yalu, it would 
appear that Mounted Infantry might have been with advantage 
employed against the left flank of the Russians, in spite of the rugged 
nature of the country. ‘ 

In the defence, Mounted Infantry will be found as useful as in 
the attack, perhaps more so, in taking up 
: positions to check the advancing enemy, and 
to cause him to deploy earlier than he wished and thereby show his 
dispositions prematurely, by harassing his flanks from advantageous 
positions during his advance to the attack. In the position itself 
they will be of great assistance, being employed on the flanks, 
thus lengthening out the position, and making the turning movements 
of the enemy lengthy and laborious in face of the defence and perhaps 
under its fire. Again, if a force of mobile riflemen be retained with 
the reserves, any portion of the lengthy defence can be readily 
reinforced at the threatened point, or the flanks can be quickly 
extended or thrown back to face the turning movement, and thus 
convert it into a frontal attack. And lastly, if the position must be 
evacuated they can hold on to it until the slower moving Infantry 
have made good their retreat. 

The opportunity for counter-attacks is often so momentary that 
it depends on the rapid concentration of a force 
at a certain place, and if this moment is not 
to be missed, this manceuvre can only be carried out by mobile 
troops who have the fire-power of Infantry. Even if the force for the 
counter-attack is already concentrated, it must be transferred quickly 
to the desired point, and this can be carried out, as a rule, with more 
‘success by Mounted Infantry than by Infantry. 

Outposts are essentially the duty of Infantry, but at the same 
time no force can be said to be securely protect- 
ed unless extensive patrolling is carried out 
between the several portions of the outpost line, and also beyond that 
line, and for this patrolling to be carried out to such a distance to the 
front as to be of material use, “ mobile Infantry ” should be used. The 
“Combined Training” regulations lay down that Mounted Troops 
can be used with outposts as follows :-— 

(a) By day as observation posts in front of the main line ; 

(b) Attached to outpost sections for patrolling purposes ; 

(c) Occasionally to hold a part of the main position ; 
besides all this, it lays down that connection should be kept between 
the outposts and the advance Cavalry,—this is without doubt one of 
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the duties of the Mounted Infantry. ‘The distunee at which ontpente 
nowadays will have te be from the main column, oso great th 
outpost Infantry would with advantage be angmented by M 
Infantry. 

An important duty of the Mounted Infantry would) appear te 
be that of ering asceseert to the Field Act 
arta, by carefully reeonmoitring: the cs 
immediate ly in front of the advanemyg hattertes, by Covering toe 
batteries: when the tyoeome inte action, and: by holding Pritiens tra 
whieh the enemy's rifle fire conld be brought te bear on them 
inmotion, by warding off attacks and reeening the charges ot tt. 
hostile cavalry directed: agaist the flanks of the guns by 
them and keeping the enemy ata distance when the guns ary 
ng Posttien or retiring. 

The great firepower of Mounted Infantry when a hese os 
stationary, combined with ther tmebility when abate ny asinine sos 
Id seem todndiewte that they are enunently titted tor this verve 
portant daty, As regards the Vana eteoonveys, ther d wtus wa 
come under what has atteady been deseribed under the hewing ¢ 
Advanced, Flank, and Rear Guards 

For the etherent protection of lines of communications wh 
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THE HIGHER TRAINING OF THE REGIMENTAL SCOUT. 
By Lieutenant R, D. ALEXANDER, 2-3RD GURKHA RIFLES. 


From time to time, there have appeared, in the pages of this 
Journal and other military papers, articles describing various systems 
for the training of the Regimental Scout, Such a system was 
described by me in the October number of this Journal in 1904. By 
its means a comparatively large number of men could be trained 
simultaneously for the ordinary duties of a scout. No attempt was 
made to specialise among the scouts themselves, because, when a 
large number of men are trained together, a general average of 
efficiency is the only obtainable standard. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that scouting may be 
more than the glorified hide and go seek, that 
one sees so often indulged in’ on) manauvres. 
The infantry scout in the hills must play the 
part of the cavalry scout in the plains, that is to say, he must be 
trained and equipped todo good work, when separated by two or 
three days’ march from his main body 

To do such work he must possess a working knowledge of many 
things not required when scouting regimentally. This knowledge 
may be imparted to the British soldier with comparatively little 
trouble, but with the native soldier considerable difticulty and a long 
course of training must be expected. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to specialise among the scouts themselves, and select from among 
them for further training, men who appear especially fitted by 
intelligence and physique tor higher training. 

The organisation of the scouts differs to a certain degree in every 
regiment. As a fairly common number it 
is assumed that the scouts consist of eight 
N.-C. Os and sixty-fourmen. From these men it: should be possible 
to select all N.-C. O.’s and thirty-two men for higher training. These 
selected men are called “A” scouts, the remainder “ B” scouts. “A” 
scouts should, so long as they remain qualified, be classed as “ A” scouts 
for a period of five years. “B” scouts should be changed as often as 
necessary, and reorganised every year after the commencement of 
the furlough season, Ifan “A” scout is likely to be away from his 
corps for a period exceeding four months, he should be relieved by a 
“B” scout. The “B” scout will revert to“ B” scouts on return of the 
“A” scout, unless better qualified. In this case the “A” scout 
should be transferred to “ B” scouts or to the ranks, 

The“ A” and “B” scouts ofa regiment having been trained to- 

rether on some approved system: for a period of 
mt eee fat sixty to ninety working days, the “A” 
scouts should continue their training alone. 
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By Caprain G. N. B. Forster, Roya. WARWICKSHIRE 
Reat., Asst. COMMANDANT, MOUNTED INFANTRY 
ScHOoL, BANGALORE. 


(a) The best means of organising Mounted Infantry in 
ary time in India with a view of its taking the 
eld in efficient units instead of in hastily organised 
and heterogeneous companies.” 


The experiences gained in the late South African War have 
roved clearly that the present proportions and organisation of 
ounted Infantry will no longer suffice for the requirements of 

future wars. It is still very questionable in the minds of many 
whether Mounted Infantry are of any material use; they argue 
that “the Cavalry establishment should be increased, and 
the work of Mounted Infantry performed by it,” but this surely is a 
mistaken idea, for if Mounted. Infantry are properly organised and 
efficiently trained, they are only “ mobile” Infantry, and in no way is 
their réle on the field of battle a substitute for that of Cavalry. The 
Cavalry have a distinct réle of their own to perform, and cannot, nor 
in fact ever will, have the time to do the work of mobile Infantry. 

Before approaching the subject of how Mounted Infantry can be 

best nied in peace time with a view to its taking the field in 
efficient units, it would be as well to give a short précis of how it 
is trained, and organised for service, in India under the present 
regulations. There are five Schools of Instruction for the training 
of suldiers in Mounted Infantry duties, viz., at Poona, Ambala, 
Fatehgarh, Sialkot and Bangalore; at the last named only British 
Troops are trained, at the others British and Natives are trained 
alternately during the year. Four® classes, each lasting two anda half 
months, are trained annually. Before the commencement of each 
class, a regiment is detailed to send one or more sections for training ; 
after the completion of the course, the men are reported upon and 
returned to their regiments. Every year those who have been 
through a course, or otherwise have obtained a certificate, are 
required by the present regulations to carry out a further training 
of ten days with either a Cavalry or Artillery unit. 

When Mounted Infantry are required for active service 
regi:nents are again called upon to supply sections of men who 
have had the above, only too short, training. Mounted Infantry 


* This year the classes have been altered to two classes of four months each 
The intervals between the Classes are utilised for‘ refreshing classes.”—[Kd., 
Journal, U. 8. 1.) 
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cannot be thoroughly efficient to take the field in) time of war if 
organised under the present system, which involves taking ofoyre 
and men who have A but ao short tramng at seme seheedl of 
Mounted Infantry, and patching parties together te form companies 
The majority of these inen weuld have been truned seme year pre- 
viously and probably have never mounted al hore ner had ary 
practice in Mounted Infantry duties since that time. For anstanes, 
when Mounted Infantry were organised for serviee in) Somalia, 
one company was despatched which consisted of four sections fr ra 
four ditterent corps, and Tthink Dam right on stating that ene of 
these sections, to bring it up teats proper atrength, had men fro 
yet another corps dratted into it. Wath few exeeptions the 
company consisted of NC. Ons and men whe had only just eonz te. 
ted a “two and a half inenthe’ pe training at a racheol of Mounted 
Infantry, under such circumstances, itis hardly surpreang that who 
this heteroyencons mass at fint takes the field them: should) be 
acertain amount of chaos, 

This patch work after a few months on service no doubt works 
ther and becomes useful batin the meantime there isanabe noe 
of efficiency. Tenacity ais one of the reat essentials of Moarted 
Infantry, and thi cannot be attained under the present: system of 
dnsutherently truned doblets from various corps, unknown te one 


another, being formed inte companies on the eve of taking th 


field menoin every other branch of the series inp tre 
are centinnally truned and practised in the particnlar eile wh oh 


they will have to fillan time of wary why not, similarly cesar we 
pernurnent companies of Mounted Infantry wo that they car be 
trained an ke manner, Tf Mounted Infantry are Gots ce reed 
Receswiry in time of war, cand are to be of any use, they ns 
le etherent: when ealled Upon te take the fidld and Dosage st 
contd bee theeted. 

Gey Tithe Pnfantey arnts considered suficngntiy mamen 
two companios of each Vattalion being equirppe de aus Mounted I: 
and supplied with suitable ponies these companies alwaye te w 
Mennted Pntantry, the two computes shen met be taken oft. 
and formed inte tounted companies but inen should beat 
from the whole battalion, and they should be ot Lyht weoght 
hyent active quick and youd shots 

The advantage of imamtaring Mounted Tnfintry eos pare 
as part oof abattahen ef Tntentry iostead off terming Moar ted 
Tntantey battaheme wonld be that the men of these mut teed 
companies would awave bean teach with ther prnary die 


thearr as Totontevne nat ation did net take am inte pest . 
prorteem his work oor showed me aphitade ter megnted w 
con bee rede rated ter ome of the other comptes and an oo 


smntabh nan patom his plwe onthe way DP think every mean oe q 
be hkeptethoent asian Dotanteian and the aane Ome world bearer 
how te take care of ardoinke use ef his eant fer the purpw te 
which it ae itate rede 
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Another advantage would be that recruits for the Mounted 
Infantry would not. be required to be especially enlisted, as would 
be the case if Mounted Infantry) battalions were formed : they in the 
first instance should join their battalion as they do at the present 
time, and when passed as thoroughly proficient in all their duties 
as Infantrymen, then and not till then should they be drafted into 
the more mobile companies of their battalion, 

This em would do away with all schools of Mounted 
Infantry so soon as battalions had sufticient officers, N.-C. O.’s, and 
men trained to form two companies as suggested, because each 
officer in command of the Mounted Infantry companies should be 
then held responsible for the traming of a certain number of officers, 
. O.'s and men yearly for the purpose of filling up the vacancies 
which would occur from time to time. 

In peace time, the filling up of the vacancies in’ the Mounted 
Infantry companies from the remaining companies of their battalion 
would in no way disturb the latter, but. in the field (active service) 
the casualties wonld in all probability increase to such an extent 
that the gaps caused could not be filled up by the battalion except 
to the detriment of the latter, therefore T suggest that the strength 
ofa Mounted Infantry company in’ peace time should be 125 of all 
ranks and in war 100; thus one section of 25 of all ranks would be 
left on mobilisation as a reserve for the purpose of — 

(1) Filling up gaps caused by the strain of war. 
(2) Training men and ponies so that the company in’ the 
field can always be maintained up to strength, 

The one argument which naturally arises against the 
company system is that) ponies cannot be kept in every station 
where Infantry may be quartered, or it may be that the ground is 
hot suitable for the working of mounted troops, but in such cases 
the battalion should still keep the equipment. of the mounted 
companies on its charge, and when it relieves a regiment in a station 
at which there are ponies, the former takes over the ponies and line 
gear but the latter still retains its equipment, saddlery, ete., ete. The 
Mounted Infantry companies of a battalion may under the above 
circumstances have no ponies for two or three years, but. stilt this is 
better by far than forming companies: for active service of men 
who have in most cases never ridden a horse for nergy years. 
By the new reorganisation scheme troops are being concentrat- 
ed and there would be few stations where it would not be possible 
to work mounted troops. ; 

This proposed organisation might appear at first sight to reduce 
the numbers of the Intintry arm, but in reality it is only converting 
one-fourth of that arm into “mobile” Infantry which after all must 
be a great advantage to it. 

(>) If Infantry are not considered to be sufticiently numerous 
—two extra compinies can be added to cach battalion, so that each 
battalion would consist of eight companies and two “ mobile 
companics, 
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extended in advance, holding defiles, bridges, and commanding 
tactical features, covering the retreat of the advanced squadrons 
if driven in, and with the help of the Cavalry supports denying the 
enemy any chance of breaking through in quest of information 
concerning the main body. 

If Mounted Infantry accompanying the Cavalry were judiciously 
employed, they would sct free the Cavalry, for their highly important 
and harassing duties of reconnoitring, from all anxiety as regards 
the sufficiency of the support in their rear. Again, in a reconnais- 
sance in force, Monster Infantry might suitably be employed in 
place of Infantry, thereby lessening the disadvantage of employing 
foot soldiers in an advanced position from which when once engaged 
it is so difficult to withdraw them. 

In fact, in reconnaissance the Cavalry and Mounted Infantry are 
best used in combination, Small bodies of Mounted Infantry should 
accompany the Cavalry patrols for the purpose of relieving the latter 
of the duty of passing back information gained, In spite of recon- 
noitring being the special duty of the Cavalry, Mounted Infantry must 
be taught this duty as they may be required to perform it in a 
minor way when employed with flank guards, outposts, ete. ete. 

In an advanced guard, the main guard should be composed 

aes G chiefly of Mounted Infantry or “ mobile” Infan- 
try which can thus act closely in support of the 
vanguard of Cavalry and if required assist in pushing aside any 
attempts of the enemy to delay the main columns. If Mounted 
Infantry are always at hand to support the reconnoitring Cavalry 
when they are checked, the advance of the main bodies should be 
little interrupted; on the other hand, if the Cavalry be suddenly 
driven in and timely notice be sent back, the Mounted Infantry 
would be able to take up an advantageous position to cover their 
retirement, and would also (owing to their mobility) be far enough 
in advance of the main columns to prevent them being surprised 
and to give the Infantry of the advanced guard time to deploy, 

In the case of the advanced guard following up a retreating 
enemy who is holding successive positions, the Mounted Infantry 
should attempt cither to outtlank these positions so as to cause the 
enemy to vacate them and thus not delay the advancing columns, or to 
cut off the enemy's rear guard should an opportunity occur, Cavalry 
having in’ the first instance seized all points of vantage, from which 
the force could come under the fire of the enemy occupying them, 
they should be relieved by the Mounted Infantry of the main guard 
and the latter should hold these gained positions until relieved by 
the Infantry in rear. These points of vantage are so far ahead of 
the line of march as a rule that it necessitates the employment 
of mounted troops, acting for the most part on foot, and) would 
therefore appear to be the rdle of Mounted Infantry 

On account of the increased range and accuracy of modern 
fire-arms, the distance at which flank guards 
must move from the main body is much 
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one can gather from the reports of the many battles fought, one 
cannot help thinking that had the Japanese army had a large force 
of mobile Infantry available, they weuld probably have” turned 
their enemy’s flanks in a shorter time, and have inflicted greater loss 
in the pursuit. For example, in the opinion of the writer, had a 
strong force of Mounted Infantry been pushed forward on the flank 
of the Russian position before Liaoyang, the fight would not have 
lasted as long as it did, and the result would have been more 
disastrous to the Russians. At the battle of the Yalu, it would 
appear that Mounted Infantry might have been with advantage 
employed against the left flank of the Russians, in spite of the rugged 
nature of the country. 

In the defence, Mounted Infantry will be found as useful as in 
the attack, perhaps more so, in taking up 
positions to check the advancing enemy, and 
to cause him to deploy earlier than he wished and thereby show his 
dispositions prematurely by harassing his flanks from advantageous 
positions during his ad to the attack. In the position itself 
they will be of great ance, being employed on the flanks, 
thus lengthening out the position, and making the turning movements 
of the enemy lengthy and laborious in face of the defence and perhaps 
under its fire. Again, if a force of mobile riflemen be retained) with 
the reserves, any portion of the lengthy defenee can be readily 
reinforced at the threatened point, or the flanks can be quickly 
extended or thrown back to face the turning movement, and thus 
convert it into a frontal attack. And lastly, if the position must be 
evacuated they can hold on to it until the slower moving Infantry 
have made good their retreat. 7 

The opportunity for counter-attacks is often so momentary that 
it depends on the rapid concentration of a force 
atacertain place, and if this moment is not 
to be missed, this manmuvre can only be carried out by mobile 
troops who have the fire-power of Infantry. Even if the force for the 
counter-attack is already concentrated, it must be transferred quickly 
to the desired point, and this can be carried out, as a rule, with more 
success by Mounted Infantry than by Infantry. 

Outposts are essentially the duty of Infantry, but at the same 
time no foree can be said to be securely protect- 
cd unless extensive patrolling is carried out 
between the several portions of the outpost line, and also beyond that 
line, and for this patrolling to be carried out to such a distance to the 
front as to be of material use, “mobile Infantry ” should be used. The 
“Combined Training” regulations lay down that Mounted Troops 
can be used with outposts as follows :— 

(a) By day as observation posts in front of the main line ; 

(b) Attached to outpost sections: for patrolling purposes ; 

() Occasionally to hold a part of the main position ; 
besides all this, it lays down that connection should be kept between 
the outposts and the advance Cavalry,—this is without doubt one of 
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the duties of the Mounted Infantry. The distance at which outposts 
nowadays will have to be from the main column, is so great that the 
outpost Infantry would with advantage be augmented by Mounted 
Infantry. 

An important duty of the Mounted Infantry would appear to 
be that of acting as escort to the Field Artillery 
arm, by carefully reconnoitring the country 
immediately in front of the advancing batteries, by covering the 
batteries when they come into action, and by holding positions from 
which the enemy's rifle fire could be brought to bear on them when 
in motion, by warding off attacks and receiving the charges of the 
hostile cavalry directed against the flanks of the guns, by covering 
them and keeping the encmy at a distance when the guns are chang- 
ing position or retiring. ’ 

The great fire-power of Mounted Infantry when a battery is 
stationary, combined with their mobility when a battery is in motion, 
would seem to indicate that they are eminently fitted for this very im- 
portant duty. As regards the escorting of convoys, their duties would 
come under what has already been described under the heading of 
Advanced, Flank, and Rear Guards. 

For the efficient protection of lines of communications where no 

means of rapid transfer of troops are available 
pines of Comnamiica such as_ railways, steam boats, etc, mobility 
Raiding. : is of vital importance. The frequent patrolling 
between posts on the line would be very weari- 
some to Infantry if performed by them and is certainly not apart of the 
Cavalryman’s réle, but should be delegated to the Mounted Infantry. 

For foraging in the enemy’s country and raiding his lines of 
communications, Mounted Infantry would be of great assistance to 
the Cavalry to support them in case of attack by the enemy’s 
Infantry, and to cover their retreat when necessary, for example, if 
Mounted Infantry had been present with the Russian Cavalry on 
the return from their raid on the Japanese lines near Newchwang, 
they would have been able to engage the Japanese Infantry and 
allowed the cavalry to retreat in order. 

The foregoing appear to the writer as some of the more impor- 
tant duties on which Mounted Infantry can be employed in modern 
warfare, there are other minor duties such as relieving the Cavalry 
from mounted orderly duties, etc. The ruison d’ étre of Mounted 
Infantry after all lics in the necessity of being strongest at 
the decisive point of a battle, and rigid rules cannot be laid down 
for its tactical employment in war, but its place on the battlefield 
is where a preponderance of rifle fire is required to be quickly 
transferred and where it would be impossible to bring up or transfer 
in the time less mobile troops. They should only be detailed for 
duties, where they can fight “on foot,” their means of conveyance 
being only used for the purpose of carrying them to the place of 
combat rapidly, and for increasing their usefulness by their mobility 
combined with the fire-power of Infantry. 
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THE HIGHER TRAINING OF THE REGIMENTAL SCOUT. 
By Lieutenant R. D. ALEXANDER, 2-3RD GURKHA RIFLES. 


From time to time, there have appeared, in the pages of this 
Journal and other military papers, articles describing various systems 
for the training of the Regimental Scout. Such a system was 
described by me in the October number of this Journal in 1904. By 
its means a comparatively large number of men could be trained 
simultaneously tor the ordinary duties of a scout. No attempt was 
made to specialise among the scouts themselves, because, when a 
large number of men are trained together, a general average of 
efficiency is the only obtainable standard. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that scouting may be 
more than the glorified hide and go seek, that 
one sees so often indulged in on manceuvres. 
The infantry scout in the hills must play the 
part of the cavalry scout in the plains that is to say, he must be 
trained and equipped todo good work, when separated by two or 
three days’ march from his main body. 

To do such work he must possess a working knowledge of many 
things not required when scouting regimentally. This knowledge 
may be imparted to the British suldier with comparatively little 
trouble, but with the native soldier considerable difticulty and a long 
course of training must be expected. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to specialise among the scouts themselves, and select from among 
them for further training, men who appear especially fitted by 
intelligence and physique for higher training. 

The organisation of the scouts diters to a certain degree in every 
regiment, As a fairly common number it 
is assumed that the scouts consist of eight 
N.-C. Os and sixty-fourmen. From these men it should be possible 
to select all N.-C. 0.’s and thirty-two men for higher training. These 
selected men are called “ A ” scouts, the remainder “ B” scouts. “A” 
scouts should, so long as they remain qualified, be classed as “ A” scouts 
for a period of five years. “B” scouts should be changed as often as 
necessary, and reorganised every year after the commencement of 
the furlough season. If an“ A” scout is likely to be away from his 
corps for a period exceeding four months, he should be relieved by a 
«“B” scout. The “B” scout will revert to“ B ” scouts on return of the 
“A” scout, unless better qualified. In this case the “A” scout 
should be transferred to “ B” scouts or to the ranks, 

The“ A” and “B” scouts ofa regiment having been trained to- 
gether on some approved system for a period of 
frum sixty to ninety working days, the “A” 
scouts should continue their training alone. 
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The “A” scouts should be trained with a ee meg them 
capable of working entirely alone and_ to per- 

Bieber. ouine ee all the duties SE icobanaiaente with 
clearness and accuracy. The knowledge required to carry ont a 
thorough reconnaisance is the essential point of this higher training, 
but other points are included, which, it is believed, will render them 
more proficient and self-reliant. 

The various stages of this training are tabulated for sake of 
clearness and will be discussed in detail later. They are :— : 

(1) To read and write in the Roman character and if possible 

in English. 

(2) Semaphore signalling. ; 

(3) Military sketching (c¢. all points of map reading and 

making). 

(4) Road sketching and road reports. 

(5) A working knowledge of the stars. 

(6) Estimation of the volume of streams, measurement of the 

depth of fords, ete. 

(7) Swimming, rafts, and boats. 

(8) Hasty demulition of bridges, railways, ete. 

(9) First aid. 

(10) (In the case of two or three men) speaking Pushtu. 
(11) Estimation of the supplies precurable. 

The above are arranged with a view of making the training 
as progressive as possible. All training to be thoroughly useful 
must be a slow and steady progression from one point to another. 
Each exercise is intended tu train up the brain and the intelligence 
to battle with the difticulties of the next. 

It is not considered necessary that all the men should be pro- 
ficient in every point. For exercises Nos. (1), (2), (5), (7) and (8) all 
men should be required to be proficient. For exere (3) (4) and 
(6) all N.-C. O.’s and cight men; for (9) one N.-C. O. and four men; 
for (10) two men; for (11) one or two men (if sufficiently capable). 
These numbers should allow of the whole having between them a 
sufticient number of men trained on all points to ensure the best 
work under any ordinary difticulties. ‘The various points of training 
are now discussed in detail. ; 

For this part of their training the scouts should be handed over 

Reading and to the regimental Schoolmaster for as long a 
ing inthe oman charac. time daily as he can spare. They can Bisse 

‘ taught by a writer or babu. As soon as they 
are fairly proficient, they should start semaphore for an hour a day. 
This will help them in their reading and writing and vary themonotony 
of too much clerical work. Semaphore is essential for the proper 
working of scouts as otherwise communication among the scouts them- 
selves can only be kept up by very considerable labour and loss of time. 

Every man must be kept as these two exercises until he is pro- 

() Semaphore. ficient. Some men will, of course, learn quicker 

than others. These men should not be kept 


) 
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back but should, if suitable, be selected for learning sketching. 
They will start with the rudiments of this work as soon as sufficient 
men can be considered as proficient in exercises (1) and (2). 
The training of the scouts must now for a short time branch off 
into various channels. All men not required 
map making “2S ®=4 for special work should continue at semaphore 
and Roman characters. In teaching the se- 
lected men military Senne the services of a trained surveyor can be 
advantageously em plored t must be remembered that at first only 
very easy and practical methods should be adopted. The supervising 
officer must see that the instruction is not too technical and that the 
men have a thoroughly practical comprehension of what is required of 
them. Any attempt at hurrying will result in a mere parrot-like 
knowledge, and a blind adherence to rules, which will sooner or later 
result in chaos and confusion. The trained surveyor is generally 
too slow and exact for military sketching and the scouts must 
not be allowed to drop into too slow methods of sketching. Accuracy 
should as far as possible be insisted on, but at the same time slow 
and methodical work has little value from a military point of 
view, because men in the vicinity of an enemy will have very little 
opportunity, and what chances do occur for sketching must be utilised 
as rapidly as possible. 
Road sketching will present very little difficulty to men trained 
in map making. Special stress must be laid 
anf eosd sketching on the report work. The native is usually 
verbose in the extreme, especially when 
describing anything. Only essential information cut down to a 
minimum is required, and this and_ this only must be insisted 
upon. 
y Most natives have a fair working knowledge. This item of 
training should require little time. It is only 
1b) Working know: necessary to see that all men have a workin 
knowledge. It is to be understood, that the 
scouts have compasses and that the men trained in sketching know 
how to use them. 
While the sketching class is going on the next eight or ten 
men should be taught to gauge streams. 
volume ofatrenmecte, ‘The method is described in the Military 
Engineering Manual. his knowledge _ is 
necessary for any useful report on camping grounds, and the method 
is very simple. Making a section of a ford or gap presents little 
difficulty and men very soon pick it up. A road report is hardly com- 
plete without one and such information is very useful to a commander 
of a mixed force, ‘who can then know beforehand what work, if any, is 
needed to get his force across, The men should also know the span 
of the various military bridges, so as to be able to give accurate in- 
formation if a bridge is needed. The Non-Commissioned Officers as 
soon as they have mastered their sketching work should not take 
long to learn this part of their training. ; 
Ke. 
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It is absolutely necessary that all scouts should be fairly good 

swimmers. They must also know how to 

og? Svimming, ratte, construct a rough raft and the boat described 

in the January number of this Journal. With- 

out this knowledge they would constantly be held up ina well- 

watered country, and would be continually wetting their rifles and 
accoutrements. 

All scouts should have a knowledge of hasty demolitions. Many 

native corps have at one time or other built 
t1Ses, mare ttre ri lines or made roads, and will, therefore, know 
bridges, eto. how to use blasting powder. Instruction 
regarding the method of placing the charge and other technical 
points should be systematically carried out. ‘The men will take 
great interest in it, and the importance of this knowledge cannot be 
overrated, A small body of daring men, accustomed to the hills, and 
possessing good explosives, wonld probably be able to do very 
serious damage to a civilised enemy in time of war. 

The scouts being left entirely to their own resources, a few men 
should be carefully trained to render first aid 
in simple cases. They should attend at the 
hospital and always be present when cases of sprains or cuts are 
being treated. They should be well trained in bandaging and should 
be supplied with bandages and a tew simple medicines. These they 
will carry in their kits, which will be detailed later. 

It may be assumed that some day, we may have to fight in a 
Pushtu speaking country. Even supposing 
that the inhabitants are not actively hostile 
any body of men unable to speak the language of the country must 
be seriously handicapped. Attaching men of other regiments and 
possibly of different. castes is to be deprecated in this instance. 
Work entailing great danger and necessitating great daring is not 
helped by introducing outsiders, however loyal those outsiders may 
be. Perfect. confidence and reliance in each other is absolutely 
essential if any number of men are required to work in danger and 
difticulty in perfect unison. It would, therefore, scem advisable 
that. a few men should be able to speak Pushtu. If one or two 
really intelligent men were attached to regiments, preferably of 
their own caste, on the frontier, several months’ hard work should 
give them sufficient working knowledge. 

This work entails so mnch local knowledge and experience that 

it is very doubtful if any very satisfactory 
wD es brocurable, result could be obtained. In time, with careful 

work, one or two men might be found, whose 
work would give useful results and particular attention might be 
given them with a view to improving them as much as possible. 

It is not to be expected that, under the system suggested or 
possibly under any other, any very great result could soon be 
obtained. Careful work and steady ‘attention might make our 
thirty-two men capable as a whole in two years. At the end of 
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that period, when the work had settled down and the training been 
thoroughly systematised, a steady improvement might be expected. 

Once the theory is accepted, that highly trained scouts are a 
necessity, the inevitable fact must be faced, 
that specialism in their training is required. A 
man once selected and possessing this knowledge 
will consider himself superior to his comrade in the ranks and foul 
be treated as such. It is only too often the custom to treat scouts 
as ordinary soldiers in Cantonments, and to give them extra work on 
maneuvres and field days. This is too great a tax on a man’s loyalty 
and devotion to duty, and if anything like the above knowledge 1s 
required of him, it is more than probable that he will soon become 
disgusted. In short we are confronted with the irrefutable maxim, 
that men cannot be expected to do more and harder work than their 
fellows without an equivalent, that is, cither more pay or more 
privileges. All the world over the best way of getting work well done 
1s to make it worth the workers while to do it well. It is therefore 
advocated that the “A” scouts should receive certain privileges. 
The privileges which would seem most acceptable are :— 

(1) Exemption from all guard dutics so long as the nights in 

bed permit of it without hardship to other men ; 

(2) Exemption from all fatigues. 

(3) The ght to shoot ina Government forest for a few days 
every year without payment. (This is also good for the 
men’s scouting.) 

(4) One pair of boots and une pair of putties annually or their 
equivalent in money. 

One or two of the above privileges would be sufticient to make the 
scout’s lot one to be desired by thers. It is also suggested that the 
“A” scout should be officially designated “ scout ;” this is a very small 
matter but would be greatly appreciated by the men themselves. 

The scout being now mentally and physically trained to act by 
himself, it is necessary to dress and equip 
him in the best manner. He must be equipped 
to move easily and freely, but at the same time he must be well 
armed and able to carry several days’ rations. Of his dress by far the 
most important part would appear to be his boots and foot bandages. 
A foot sore man is a useless impediment to a fast moving body. 

The boot now usually given to native troops is excellent in its 
way and marvellously cheap; but at the same 
time there is no doubt that sore feet occur to 
a very distressing extent from their use without foot bandages or in 
rough and hilly country. When, as very often happens, the native 
shoc of the man is unquestionably sound, he might be allowed to 
wear it. When the shve is not serviceable boots should be made t 
fit the men and particular attention paid to them, : 

Above the boot puttics are usually worn, Puttics are very 
serviceable and have many times shown their 
good qualities. At the same time I venture to 
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state, that a puttie is vile wear in spear grass, and very irksome 
in sand, when the sand works through. They are very uncomfort- 
able when wet, and do not dry readily, unless taken off. They 
have also been known to come loose at a critical moment. A close 
fitting canvas gaiter coming well down over the boot and made of 
durable canvas would seem a good serviceable article. It dries 
quickly, is impervious to spear grass, and cannot come down at the 
wrong moment. 

Above the gaiter or puttie comes a loose pair of knicker-bockers 

Sseasn or football shorts. If shorts are worn a stocking- 
ette should be worn from about half way up the 
calf and folded down over the gaiter or puttie. At night time the 
folds are turned up over the knee and the end of the shorts. This 
obviates the greatest disadvantage of shorts, namely, the effect of 
a cold wind at night. 
Above the shorts the man should wear a 


cee loose blouse or Norfolk Jacket. 


Head Dress. On his head a wide-awake or puggri. 


The man’s dress having been discussed it is time to consider 
his equipment. The following articles of kit 
seem necessary :— 

(1) Rifle and bayonet. 

(2) A havresack. 

(3) If'a Gurkha a khukri, if not, a short hunting knife. 

(+) A water bottle. 

(5) A ruk sack. 

(6) The Austrian Army Rifle sling or one like it. 

The ruk sack is an indispensable adjunct to the scout’s kit. In 
Rak’ aack: it he should carry («) rations for several days 
in aluminium tins, two days’ rations in each 
tin, These tins should be as air-tight as possible and made deep 
enough to be used as cooking pots, (6) water bottle, (e) one cape or 
blanket. If the cape is waterproof then every other man might 
carry a cape and the others a blanket, (cd) a warm woollen jersey, 
(e) any sketching apparatus used, (rt) eighty rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

The havresack should be made of strong waterproof canvas. 
In this the scout will carry the actual day's 
ration and seventy rounds of ammunition. It 
will be worn not as usual over the right shoulder but over the left 
and will hang at the right side. 

The bayonet and khukri (or hunting knife) will be carried on a 
strong canvas sling over the right shoulder and 
will hang on the left side. é 
Over the havresack sling and khukri- sling will he fastened a 
bread canvas retaining strap. On this strap 
will be worn a compass by these scouts whe 
are supplied with them, 
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The Austrian Army Rifle Sling would appear an almost indis- 

pensable article of equipment for a scout. No 

sinugtrian Army Rifle scout should, at any time, place his rifle on the 

ground, he must, therefore, if unprovided with 

a sling put it on his back in the usual manner, if he wants to 

use both hands for something else. When a rifle is slung across the 

back, it takes not a little time to get it off again. The Austrian 

Army Sling is extremely simple and the rifle can be detached from 

it ina second. The sling would be hung over the right shoulder so 
that the rifle hangs butt foremost on the left side. ‘ 

It has been thought necessary to provide the scout witha 
khukri or hunting knife, because there must be occasions, when he 
will want a weapon, which is swift and silent. 

The scouts’ equipment is made of strong canvas, and is, therefore, 
as light as possible. They should also be supplied with two good 
telescopes, several pairs of binoculars and about eight watches. The 
arrangement of the kit has been devised with a view to distributing 
the weight as equally as possible on both shoulders. 

The regimental scout, trained and ane d more or less in the 

manner indicated, should be ready to take the 
field entirely trusting to his own resources. It 
is admitted, however, that the idea of detaching men from a 
regiment in this manner is open to grave objections. No regiment 
on service should be il tu spare more than eight Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers and thirty-two men. Scouting must, therefore, be 
carried on by the combined efforts of several detachments. So long 
as these detachments are drawn from men of the same class, little 
harm is done, but if the classes are mixed, an element of uncertainty 
and lack of confidence is at once introduced. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the time has come to consider the advisability of forming 
a corps of highly-trained scouts, totally eis gains of battalions, 
who would thus maintain their battle strength unimpaired. When 
we consider the vital importance of the cavalry screen in the plains, 
it is surely not too much to believe that a body of infantry would 
be equally useful in the hills, if employed in the same manner. If 
this body was a compact and distinct unit its working value would 
be materially increased, and the fact, that it was a properly organised 
force, would inspire a confidence in its reports, which those of a force 
formed of Atastanls of varying merit would seldom obtain. 


Conclusion. 
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By Mavor R. E. VauGuan, ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL 
FOR TRANSPORT. 


‘The permanent trans- The Transport Service in India has two 
port. main Divisions -— 
The Organised Transport. 
The Unorganised Transport. 

The organised transport is again sub-divided into two portions— 

(a) That which is maintained at full strength, ready for 
immediate war service. 

(>) That which isin cadre or skeleton formation, and which 
must be expanded by a considerable addition of animals 
and personnel before it is ready to equip troops for service 
in the field. 

In addition to the above there are the corps and trains, chiefly 

: of bullock and camel transport, which have 

wapecial transport for no permanent peace nucleus, but will be 

raised and equipped on mobilisation under a 

system, partly of registration, partly of provisional contracts with 

eadmen of camel-owning tribes, which are chiefly destined for 

employment on lines of communication for the transmission of stores 
and supplies from the base to the army in the field. 

The transport under () consists of four mule corps for use 

with cavalry brigades; 17 pack mule coi 
eatahtieences eT ane™* for use with infantry divisions; 121} half- 

troops of army transport and siege train 
bullocks, for slow-moving field hospitals, ordnance field parks, and 
heavy batteries with their ammunition columns. : 

The skeleton transport under (5) consists of 8 mule cadres for 
cavalry brigades ; 15 pack mule cadres for: infantry divisions ; 2 
pony cart train cadres for service with divisional supply columns 
operating as a connecting link between the brigade supply columns 
with divisions in the field and the leading advanced supply depot of 
the line of communications; 9 silladar camel corps and 4 corps of 
grantee camels, for the equipment of troops. ese 

It may here be observed that the Indian transport is primarily 

one maintained for ae not for adres he 

Guaracter of the e ; were it only necessary to provide for 

? Telus it woul be cheaper to use the 

local transport of the country by hiring as required. While every 

effort is directed to finding full and remunerative work for it in time 

of e, the ultimate object of all transport administration in India 
is the perfection of arrangements for its efficiency in war. 
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As the result of recommendations made by the Adjutant-General's 
Committee of 1904 there is in progress a 
Revision of treaport revision of the field service equipment tables 
. the consequences of which will be— 
(a) Areduction in the numbers of followers taken with units 
on service. 
(b) A reduction, in certain cases, of scales of baggage and 
equipment 
(c) The division of transport into first and second line. 
(d) The provision for the carriage of rations in brigades is as 
follows :— 
1. With Cavalry—2 days’ rations on first line transport. 
2 days’ rations on second line transport. 
3 days’ rations in brigade supply columns. 
First line transport consists of pack mules. 
Second line and | brigade supply column transport, of mule 
carts. 
2, With Infantry—3 days’ rations in the second line. 
4 days’ rations in brigade supply columns. 
With infantry the first line transport consists of pack mules : the 
second line and brigade supply columns transport, of camels, mule 
carts only being used as second line transport for the cavalry units 
and the small-arms and mountain artillery ammunition columns 
with the divisional troops. Provision is also made for the carriage 
in brigades of 3 days’ grain forall animals with the force. 
In addition to the transport spoken of above there are a certain 
number of mules, the property of Covern- 
Special regimental ment, serving with mountain batteries, 
pionecr battalions, companies of Sappers 
and Miners, and regiments in possession of Maxim gun equipment, 
which are regimental transport for carriage of special equipment, 
and which are not available for use to meet the general needs of an 
army. 
Yieach silladar regiment has also 89 Government mules lent to 
it in peace for grass operations, with 89 
mollladar cavalry grass attested Government grass-cutters, who, 
thongh paid by the regiment, receive in 
addition deferred pay from the Government at the expiry of their 
period of attestation at the rate of 8 annas per mensem for the full 
term of their service. On a general mobilisation the 89 mules with a 
portion of the attendants are used as first line transport of regiments 
forming part of the field army ; the balance of these attendants, and 
all the 89 mules and their special attendants of regiments not 
detailed for the field army, are surrendered to the transport service 
to assist in the expansion of the mule cadres. Certain changes in 
this system are, however, under consideration. 
he silladar camel corps are, as their name implies, organised 
on the silladar system, with chanda and 
Miladarcameloerps® — other corps funds administered by the 
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Commandant in exactly the same manner as in a silladar cavalry 
regiment. Their Commanding Otticers, Native Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers are drawn from the native cavalry, the former 
being seconded for a term of office varying from two to five years, 
and the latter being permanently drafted into the transport service 
after completing a year of approved service on probation, when they 
are struck off the rolls of their regiment, but retain their privileges 
as soldiers in the matter of pension and leave rules. Strictly 
speang, the silladar camel corps are not wholly silladar ; the sur- 
wans only are true silladars, owning their own camels and equipinent, 
while the supervising staff (though they are allowed to have a certain 
number of barghirs in proportion to their rank) and the veterinary and 
artificer personnel, are Government servants in the same way as the 
personnel of mule corps. The silladar corps have been classed as 
cadre or skeleton transport because they do not stand immediately 
ready for war; only onc-third of the camels of a corps are assembled 
at a time at headquarters, the rest being away, trading privately or 
at their homes on unemployed pay, which is granted at one-third of 
the rate of employed pay. ie., pay while present at headquarters. 
Hence these units are not capable of being fully mobilised until the 
unemployed camels have been called in’ from outlying places, an 
operation which takes 10 to 15 days to effect. In the 12 months of 
cach year each batch of one-third of the corps establishment. serves 
for 4 months on employed pay and 8 months on unemployed pay. 
All the surwans are, however, attested and all the camels borne on 
the rolls of the corps. 

The grantee camel corps are located in the Chenab Canal 
Colony. .Each owner is allotted a square of 
land, approximately 27 acres in extent, 
on condition that he continuously maintains one approved camel 
for the service. of Government whenever it may be required. 
Each approved camel is branded, and they are grouped into corps. 
When required for peace operations they are entitled to one month's 
notice tu assemble at headquarters, which is reduced to 15 days’ 
warning when the call involves mobilization for active service. The 
operations are controlled by a Transport Registration Officer from the 
complement of the Supply and Transport Corps, who has under him 
one Native Officer, one Quartermaster-Dafadar, and one Veterinary 
Dafadar for each of the four corps with a small menial establishment 
for the care and custody of a reserve of camel gear held in store at 
Lyallpur, his headquarters. In the charge of this equipment he is 
assisted by the Quartermaster-Dafadars while the rest of the native 
staff are available to move about the district watching the whereabouts 
and condition of branded, registered camels, giving veterinary assist- 
ance when necessary, and keeping the Registration Officer in touch 
with the general run of affairs. ‘The corps are called up annually, 
generally in January or February, for fifteen days’ training ; for the 
carrying out of this training an officer with a native supervising 
staff is detailed from a naive cavalry regiment to cach camel me 

L.-1. 


Grantee camel corps. 
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If the corps are required for manoeuvres of troops, work with troops 
up to fifteen days is reckoned as training, so that only the cost of 
embodiment for a period beyond fifteen days becomes a charge against 
divisional manceuvre grants. It will therefore be seen that, like 
the silladar camel units, these grantee corps, although their full 
establishment of camels is branded and registered in corps rolls, are 
not available for immediate service with troops and are therefore 
classed as cadre transport whose complete equipment and concen- 
tration, involves an appreciable period of delay. 
The unorganised transport consists principally of mules, and is 
that portion of the complement of transport 
Unorganised trans- = which is allotted to the requirements of special 
services, chiefly frontier garrisons, the troops 
in which were not reckoned as part of the field army, although 
standing in constant readiness to move out for local and temporar; 
warlike operations. In course of time with the reduction in strengt 
of these special garrisons, and in consequence of the reorganisation 
of the fieldarmy, it has become unnecessary to lock up so many 
animals for these special purposes, and from time to time mules 
have been withdrawn from the exclusive service of these particular 
garrisons, as the latter were abolished or reduced, and been attached 
to mule cadres to assist in completing their expansion for war. 
The Indian transport has hitherto been classified as “A” and 
“B” complement; the former being transport 
wt tna “B"comple- generally available for divisions of the field army, 
the latter for special and miscellaneous services, 
With the evolution of a reorganised and enlarged field army, 
having a reduced scale of equipment and 
oie in contem- followers, the time has arrived to reconsider 
the organisation of a transport service whose 
units are now too large and unwieldy for the proper and economical 
service of brigades in the field, and the whole question has been 
dealt with by a Committee sitting last summer at Army Head- 
quarters under the presidency of the Quartermaster-General in 
India. It is, however, premature to allude to their recommendations 
until the subject has been dealt with by the Commander-in-Chief. 
The basis of transport organisation is the section, from which 
is built up the system of half-troops, troops 
ormanspert, «Corps and sub-divisions that combine to form the 
transport corps or tram. 
The sections vary in strength in different organisations and 
consist. of— 
12 pack mules; 
10 draught mules or ponies; 
12 Government bullocks 
10 bullocks in trains raised on mobilisation ; 
12 camels: 
25 hired or purchased pack bullocks or donkeys, 
24 hired or purchased pack mules or ponies, 
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The half-troops are in turn composed of varying numbers of 
sections in different organizations. 

In a cavalry brigade mule corps— 

5 sections form a draught halt-troop, 
3 sections form a pack halt-troop. 
In a pack mule corps, and in bullock units— 
4 sections form a half-troop. 
Ina pony cart train and in camel units— 
5 sections form a half-troop ; 

Tn all organisations two half-troops form the full troop. 

The sub-divisions are again variously constituted the details 
being given fully in Table VII of Army Tables, Transport. This 
diversity of organisation means a complexity in the interior economy 
of transport units which there should be no difficulty in simplifying, 
and it 1s hoped that in any future organisation of transport it 
will be possible to reduce the present differences so that both pack 
and draught half-troops of mule, pony and bullock units may consist 
of four sections, each of 12 animals, the camel organisation being 
retained as at present. 

The carrying power of these organisations 

Ussting power: is as follows :— 

In draught transport all mule and bullock carts carry 10 
maunds, or 2°8 cart loads to the ton. In flat country for ordinary 
peace duties bullock carts carry 12 maunds. A section of 12 pack 
mules carries 22 maunds, and one animal is spare and unloaded. 
Of this weight 21 maunds are troops equipment, and 1 maund 
transport corps equipment and stores. A useful calculation may 
here be given. ‘To ascertain what number of pack mules would be 
allotted from an organised unit to carry a given amount of troops 
equipment, multiply the nett number of mule loads of troops equipment 
by 8 over 7. The file of 1 driver and 3 mules must not be broken up 

A section of 12 camels, of which 11 are loaded and 1 spare, 
carries 55 maunds. In the same way as above, the nett number 
of camel loads to be carried of troops equipment multiplied by_12 
over 11 gives the number of camels to be allotted for the duty from an 
organised corps of camels. 

The following is a summary of the carrying power of the 
principal transport units at war strength, so far as it affects the 
power to lift troops equipment :— 

(a) A pack mule corps = 768 mules ...=1,344 mds, or 48 tons. 
(b) A mule corps for a cavalry brigade— 


648 mules 300 carts =8,000 mds. : 

216 pack mules... ...=878 mds... f° a2 Thon. 
(c) A pony cart train=1,064 ponies, 

502 carts ... 5,000 mds. or 178 tons, 


(d) A camel corps = 972 camels . =4,400 inds. or 157 tons. 
(e) A train of bullocks for line of com- 

munication work. 880— bullocks, 

400 carts es «= 4,000 mids, or 143 tons, 
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In all these units there are in addition a few riding ponies for 
the supervisors’ use. f 

In addition to the strength uf the war establishment there is 
a depot troop attached to each transport 
unit kept at full strength in peace into 
which unfit men and animals are drafted on mobilisation. These 
depot troops would probably be concentrated in groups at suitable 
centres in war, to provide a nucleus for an enlarged depot for the 
reception of new animals bought to replace wastage, and for the 
training of newly engaged personnel. 

A combined depot troop for all the four grantee camel 
corps has been formed to provide means to replace unfit animals 
on the mobilisation of the service troops. Depot troops are formed 
in mule and pony cadres on moblisation. 

It has been explained how the silladar and grantee camel 

corps are expanded to war strength and 
Arrangements tons notice has been taken of the assistance 
obtained towards expansion of mule cadres 
from non-mobilised cavalry regiments. The remaining mules and 
ponies required tu expand cadres have to be actuated in India, or 
imported from abroad. The details of these arrangements are settled 
by the Director-General of Contracts and Registration, and the system 
of registration generally is explained in an article on Registration 
of Transport Animals in the July number of the United Service 
Magazine for 1905. The Director-General issues half-yearly a 
series of registration sheets for cach transport unit expanded cor 
raised on mobilisation in which he shows the sources of supply of 
animals, carts and personnel, the period it is estimated must elapse 
before the unit is equipped, the minor and subsidiary points of 
collection of different fractions of the unit and the station from 
which it will be despatched. The system of collection is thus 
placed on a basis of order and regularity; and these arrangements 
mean two things of great importance :— 
(1) That the sources of supply have been previously investi- 
gated in peace ; and 
(2) That the unit will arrive at the base equipped with its 
supervising statf instead of a mass of men and animals 
detraining in confusion at the rail-head and having 
to be organised and equipped there. A congested and 
ill-ordered base transport depot means confusion on the 
lines of communication, and in the field, and it is 
ho part of the business of base transports officers tobe 
made responsible for a duty that is more thoroughly 
and more efficiently performed in India. 

The organisation of bullock half-troops of the peace com- 
Bullock transport or- plement is governed by the requirements 
ganisation. in ambulance carriage of | slow-moving 
field hospitals; the 48 bullecks of which these units each consist 
supply draught for 20 ambulance tongas, which form the wheeled 
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earriage of a field hospital, and one army transport cart for the 
kits and rations of the drivers and bullocks. “These absorb 42 
bullocks and leave 3 pairs spare. In peace each half-troop of 
bullocks is equipped with 22 army transport carts for draught work 
in stations, the tongas being only in occasional use for special and 
temporary purposes. These tongas provide in each vehicle accom- 
modation for four sick men sitting up, or two prone, or one prone and 
two sitting up. In Fadi snbving Wiepatale or 1n cases where wheeled 
ambulance is useless, riding ponies or mules are used to replace 
tongas, and a troop of 96 animals would be allotted to one 
hospital, viz.:—80 riding animals, 8 spare, and 8 for kits and 
rations of the troops, etc. 

The organisation of the personnel conforms to the organisa- 
tion of the animals. In every section 
one selected driver is nominated as the 
section leader and appointed lance-naik. The commander of a 
half-troop is a naik, of a troop a kot-daffadar. In units wherein 
there are no British warrant and non-commissioned officers in 
command of sub-divisions, the duty falls to native officers. 

A Quartermaster-Datadar_ is added to the supervisors to 
deal with the charge and care of stores and assist in the distribution 
of rations, and general Quartermaster’s duties. In organised mule 
and pony units of permanent transport he exercises these functions 
under the control of the Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

In the mule corps in India there has been recently instituted 
the post of native Adjutant, one half being of the rank of 
Ressaidar, and one half of that of Jemadar: they assist’ in’ the 
training of recruits, are available for recruiting duty and cow- 
mand of detachments; and they should bring to the notice of the 
Commandant any matter atiecting the general welfare of the 
native staff. - Théir appointment gives an avenue of promotion to 
the native non-commissioned staff which had hitherto not existed. 

The driver personnel of organised mule units are attested for 
10 years at atime, 6 years’in the active 
list, and 4 in the reserve: men who have 
completed 2 years’ service may volunteer for transfer to the 
reserve, up toa limit of 16 per cent of the strength of each unit, 
provided vacancies exist in the reserve. Camel corps surwans are 
attested for 7 years, and drivers of unorganised transport for 6 
years, all on the active list. Artificers of organised mule units 
are attested for 21 years, 12 on the active list, 9 in the reserve : the 
veterinary dafadars for 3 years at a time. Besides soldiers 
transferred from the native army to transport corps, these latter 
are now the only pensionable transport employees, but all other 
classes earn gratuities calculated at one month's pay for every year 
of service in the periud of their attestation. 

The transport driver reserve is 3,500 men strong and there 
is alsu a small reserve of artificers. Men 
may be cither drafted from the active 
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list into this reserve, or directly enlisted in it for three years at 
atime. Drivers are called up annually for one month’s training, 
while artificers are mustered twice a year. While embodied for 
training drivers receive full pay, with compensation for dearness 
of food and travelling expenses. They are allotted to particular 
units for instruction during the training period, the majority 
being assembled at the headquarters of the cadre which they are 
intended to join on mobilisation. 

In addition to the reservist drivers four men from each unit 
in possession of Maxim gun equipment become available for cadre 
expansion, as the Maxim gun mules pass into the entire charge of the 
gun detachment in war, and the native drivers who attend to the 
mules in peace are no longer required. 

The native silladar cavalry also surrender the attested grass- 
cutters of the 89 Government grass mules in possession of each 
regiment. and these men are allotted to cadres for expansion. 
Mobilised cavalry regiments retain all the 89 mules and part of 
the 89 drivers for their own first line transport, but the non- 
mobilised regiments surrender to the transport service the whole 
of the men and mules. 

The equipment of the transport service is supplied by the 

eqibasne Ordnance Department, the Supply and 
: Transport Corps, and the Medical Store 
Department. The Ordnance Department supplies small arms an 
accoutrements, tents, vehicles, entrenching tools, harness ar 
saddlery, repairing materials, and spare components proper to the 
above articles of equipment. 

The Supply and Transport Corps supplies all line gear of 
mules; bullock, camel and elephant gear; office requisites for 
field service; miscellaneous equipment; shoes and nails; and 
obtains artificers’ tools by indent on the Stores Department of the 
India Office ; it also supplies all rations for animals. 

The Medical Store Department supplies veterinary stores of 
all kinds (except bazar medicines, etc., which are bought by the 
Supply Officer), including Europe medicines, instruments and 
necessaries, and holds in reserve a_ stuck of field veterinary 
equipment, in the shape of universal field veterinary chests, 
havresacks, and veterinary companions, required for units expanded 
or raised for war. 

The interior economy of organised mule units is controlled by 

Interior economy of the Commandant. He draws all his re- 
mule anits quirements in stores and rations from the 
proper departments of supply by indent, and he should have no 
expenditure to account for except the disbursement of pay, command 
feeding charges, and the clothing account. He is responsible for 
discipline and has the powers of an Officer Commanding in respect, 
to Summary Courts-Martial and summary awards. He has a. statf 
of permanent artificers for the exccution of all repairs to carts and 
equipment; he is wholly responsible for the veterinary care of his 
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animals and is only entitled to the services of the Veterinary 
Department in the case of outbreaks of infectious and contagious 
epizootic diseases, and for inspection of animals for general health 
when his unit is mobilised for service. He controls the clothing 
arrangements of his men under the half-mounting system that 
prevails in native infantry regiments, and obtains his supplies from 
any suitable source. 

Each man has an individual clothing account, and a sum of 
Rs. 15 is drawn for the equipment of every recruit, with an annual 
allowance for maintenance of Rs. 10 drawn quarterly in advance. 
Each man has to keep of a fixed quantity of kit, consisting of two 
khaki suits, pagri, kulla, blanket, jersey, boots, havresack, and 
shoulder badges. 

All equipment is borne on the general equipment ledger and 
every unit is entitled to maintain a full complement of all Ordnance 
and other equipment, irrespective of any temporary deficiency in the 
number of mules or ponies. 

From the nature of its constitution a silladar camel corps has a 

Interior economy of More elaborate system of accounts, and the 
camel units. pecuniary responsibility of the Commanding 
Officer is perhaps greater than in the case of mule units. The 
principal corps funds are :— 

The chanda fund. 
The hutting fund. 
The gear fund. 
The clothing fund. 

The silladars subscribe monthly to these funds, and to a further 
additional fund for corps servants, and they thus provide the means 
for the replacement of their camels and gear, and the maintenance 
of their own huts and clothing. 

The most important of these is the chanda fund, which may be 
defined as an. insurance fund against the need for replacement of 
animals dying or cast. The chanda funds are regulated partly by 
consideration of the working life of the camel and partly by the market 
price of camels. Although some Commandants have a fixed sub- 
scription, it is evident that chanda funds will be in a sounder condition 
if the subscriptions are varied to conform to the market price of 
camels and her changing conditions. 

In nnorganised transport, clothing is issued from Government 
uzgupment of unorgan- stocks according to a fixed scale for first issue 

transport. and renewal, and equipment is only drawn 
for the animals and men present and requiring it and not for any 
fixed complement. These arrangements, however, are in course of 
change, and clothing will in future be provided undera system of 
money allowances, in the same manner as exists in organised units. 
The unorganised transport of a division is administered by the 
Officer Commanding Divisional Transport assisted by British 
Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers, and it comprises the 
bullock transport and its carts, unorganised mules and camels, and 
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ambulance vehicles. Equipment is on charge in equipment. ledgers 
and there is a separate artificer and veterinary staff proportionate 
to the numbers of animals in the Division. 

Equipment over and above the requirements of corps and cadres 

Custody of additional 20d unorganised transport. is stored in 
equipment. charge of supply officers. In addition to 
the equipment actually in use each transport mule and pony unit 
has a small reserve, varying according to the class of articles, which 
is calculated to be sufficient to replace anything found unserviceable 
at the moment of mobilisation, and so enable the unit, when ordered 
on service, to move without delay. Cadres maintain in reserve the 
gear required for all ammals brought in on expansion, which is 
turned over by periodical issues to replace condemned gear. 

The recruiting arrangements for organised transport units 

dee conform to the general system of the native 
mee : army, men being obtained either through 
Recruiting Staff Officers, (under whose orders the recruiting parties 
sent out from the units carry on their work), or enlisted directly by 
Commandants at the headquarters of corps and cadres. In the 
latter case Commandants have to report the number of men so 
engaged to the Recruiting Staff Officer concerned, so that he may 
show in the annual report the total thus obtained. It was also the 
practice in some instances to send out independent recruiting parties 
to operate without communication with Recruiting Staff Ofticers, 
but this has recently been prohibited. Recruiting for silladar camel 
corps is entirely in the hands of Commandants. 

Transport animals are cast when useless, under the orders of the 
General Officer Commanding; the animals 
are selected for casting by the Officer Com- 
manding the unit and the selection reviewed by the Divisional Trans- 
port Officer. The animals are replaced under arrangements for 
purchase made by the Director-General of Contracts and Registra- 
tion, who is charged with the supply of all transport remount 
animals, except camels of silladar corps. Importation from abroad 
is arranged by Government, through the agency of the Remount 
Department. Grantee camel owners also make their own arrange- 
ments to replace useless animals. 

The personnel of organised units are housed under arrangements 
made by the Commanding Officer who 
supervises the erection of the buildings, after 
his plans and estimates have been approved by competent authority. 

The hutting grant for new construction is Rs. 28 for each single 
man, and Rs. 50 for each married man, non-commissioned officer, 
veterinary datadar and clerk. ‘Ten per cent of the men may have 
their families with them in the lines. In Quetta owing to the cost 
of building this grant is doubled. The repairing annual grant is 12 
annas per head. 

The lines of a corps, as distinct from the huts, consist chiefly 
of the standings, sick lines, pharmacy, workshops, gear and grain 
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store-rooms, office, guard-room and cells. It costs about Rs. 6,000 
to erect these buildings for a full mule corps. 

In a silladar camel unit these line buildings are built by 
Government. - : 

Although drivers are supposed to build their own huts, it is 
generally impossible, owing to the frequent and extended nature 
of their movements for the service of troops, to fully carry out this 
arrangement, and the buildings are usually erected by contractors 
with as much corps labour and carriage for materials as it is possi- 
ble to supply. 


Digtzes ty GOORIe 


CAN CAVALRY CHARGE UNBROKEN INFANTRY 
(A REPLY). 
By Masor LESLIE CAMPBELL, BRIGADE Major, ASSAM BpE 


There have been two articles during the last twelve months in 
the Journal of the U. S. I. of India on this subject; the first by a 
Cavalry Officer whose opinion is that the modern rifle will not 
necessarily prevent Cavalry from charging unbroken Infantry, and 
the second article by an Infantry Officer whose opinion is practically 
diametrically opposed to the former. Although an Infantry Officer 
myself, I am fern to accept the opinion of the Cavalryman. 

Many examples from former wars have been quoted, but the 
conditions of smokeless powder, magazine rifles, and small-bore 
bullets were absent in nearly every case. The case of General 
French’s charge at Klip Drift can scarcely be taken as a good 
example of the ability of Cavalry to charge unbroken Infantry, 
because on that occasion we had a large numerical superiority in 
men and guns, and also the Boers, not being armed with the bayonet, 
seldom dreamed of coming to close quarters. They therefore had 
not the moral confidence in a hand-to-hand encounter which the 
fixing of bayonets should have on trained Infantrymen. Their 
nervousness at being caught by Cavalry was notorious. Neverthe- 
less, the smallness of our casualty roll on that occasion came as a great 
surprise toevery one. It cannot be denied that ifthis charge had 
occurred on a field day instead of in real war, most umpires would 
have given a decision more against than in favour of the Cavalry. 

As yet nothing has come to hand to show that bodies of Cavalry 
charged Infantry or even had the opportunity of doing so during the 
late war in Manchuria, so this interesting question is still more or 
less in a theoretical stage. : 

It seems to the present writer that too little stress is laid on the 
moral effect. of Cavalry and also the fact is lost sight of that the 
“man behind the gun” is, to all intents and purposes, a similar 
individual to what his forbears were, and their morale (as history 
tells us) was again and again shaken by Cavalry. It is argued by 
some that, owing to the short range and inaccuracy of the Infantry 
weapons used in the Franco-Prussian and previous wars, Cavalry 
were able to cover all but the last 500 or 600 yards without being 
much fired at, and therefore they had an advantage that they 
would not now have. On the other hand, from the procedure advo- 
cated by the writer of the second article on this subject, and also 
from the results of an experiment, the details of which I will give 
at the end of this article, in which most of the hits were made on 
the targets at and under 650 yards, it is urged that the proper 
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procedure would be to reserve fire until the charging Cavalry are 
within 600 yards. Thus the accuracy of the modern rifle at over 
600 yards as compared with previous rifles is either not made use of 
at all or is rendered of little account owing to the “nerves” of the 
firers. : 

The question then narrows down into ranges of 600 yards and 
under. The advancing Infantry nowadays would either be extended 
at .say 5 or more pe or formed into little groups of 4 or 5 men 
each. Formerly, the Infantry were in close order or very nearly 
so, and therefore they were more under control of their officers than 
they are nowadays. 

Owing to the modern extended line of Infantry being probably 
longer than that of the charging Cavalry, the resulting fire would 
be converging and therefore concentrated, which spells efficiency 
and effect. In former days, probably the Cavalry overlapped the 
Infantry, thus the fire of the latter was diverging. The question 
may then be asked :—“ Would the greater fire control in close forma- 
tion conterbalance the greater fire effect of an extended formation when 
we allow for the lesser fire control of the latter combined with the 
want of confidence engendered by a thin line withstanding the rush 
of mounted squadrons ?” 

The writer on this subject in the Journal for April 1905, says 
that the Infantry would bring up their supports and teal reserves, 
This might be done if the Infantry were on the defensive, but not 
if they were on the offensive—the supports would not be near enough 
or at any rate, they would arrive out of breath. 

Both writers of the former articles compare the stopping power 
of the modern bullet with that of the old heavy large bullet. As 
has been said before, there is no real experience of the effect produced 
by small-bore bullets on charging Cavalry, so let us turn to what 
actual experience of these bullets does teach us. There have been 
several occasions on which the small-bore bullet has failed to stop a 
rush of fanatics. Now, although, I would not be so rude as to call 
Cavalry “fanatics,” yet the fact of men knowing that their bullets 
are not guaranteed to stop ghazis who mean to close with them, 
must tell ee their morale and their confidence in their weapon. 
Every one knows that a well placed nickel-covered bullet has on 
occasions had _ great effect on a wild animal, but where are the rank 
and file who will attempt to place their bullets in some vital part 
during a Cavalry charge? They will simply fire into the “ brown. ” 

ddly enough, the field practice, described on pages 365 and 
366 of the Journal for October 1904, was carried out in September of 
that year when the present writer was Chief Instructor of the 
Musketry School at Pachmarhi. The practice was carried out by 
squads of about ten firers each, the commanders being chosen by lot. 
It should also be borne in mind that they had been thoroughly 
trained for quite three weeks before, and were moreover com; 
of Officers and Sergeants (mixed) and Native Officers and Havil- 
dars (mixed), so in all probability they were more efficient 
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than an ordinary squad in a Regiment. In two cases, the squad 
commanders lost their heads, and the results were self-evident. Owing 
to pecuniary reasons and the want of a sufficiently large working 
party to manipulate the targets from the pits in which they were work- 
ed, there was only one target (84 ft. broad) at each distance ; thus the 
fire was necessarily far more concentrated than if the targets had 
been as broad as (say) the front of a squadron. 

I think it will be conceded that the conditions were more 
favourable than would be the case on service as regards :— 

The training of the firers. 

The composition of the units. 

The smallness of the units and therefore the better fire control. 

The narrowness of the targets. 

The knowledge of what was going to happen. 


FIELD PRACTICE. 

Turgets—Four, each 84 ft. by 8 ft. Vanishing. One gun target 

and gunners. 
istunces.—A bout 900, 650, 500 and 200 yards. The gun was 
several hundred yards in rear. 

Ammunition.—10 rounds in Magazine, 10 in pouches. 

Method of carrying out—The squad was lying extended at 
about 5 paces, firing a slow dropping fire at the gunners. Cavalry 
target (at an wnknown moment) rises at about 900 yards and stays 
up for 30 seconds, it then falls, and three others rise in succession 
remaining visible for 25, 20 and 15 seconds respectively. On the 
furthest target appearing, the squad closes into groups fixing bay- 
onets as they close, and then fire “slow” at 950 yards, then 
with fixed sights aiming high, and so on, and changing to “ rapid ” 
and lastly “ magazine ” fire 

Results.—The average number of rounds fired per man in the 
14 minutes was only twelve, and the average number of hits per 
man was five. No squad made more than three hits altogether on 
the 900 yards target. The 303 Maxim had one run of the targets 
and obtained 91 hits. 

Remrks.—There was only the one change of elevation after 
the first firing at 950 yards as it was pointed out that the fewer 
the orders given when men are wanted to keep cool, the better the 
results. 

On another occasion and as an experiment, bayonets were not 
fixed until the 650 yards target had fallen; the result was a 
temporary lull at a critical time, and bad results in actual hits. 


THE REMOUNTING OF NATIVE CAVALRY IN WAR. 


By Caprain A. HEWLETT, 39TH (P.W.O.) CENTRAL 
Inpia Horse. 


The recent Army Order laying down, that regiments of Native 
Cavalry, on active service, will be re-horsed by Government, has 
settled a question, which has long troubled all Native Cavalry 
Officers who have given the question serious consideration. It was 
quite clear, that regiments could not hope to supply the losses of 
horse flesh, which would ensue from operations on a large scale 
conducted at a distance from their headquarters. The present order 
meets the difficulty in a practical way. 

The question, however, that now arises is whence is Government 
to draw the horses to supply the wastage of war ? 

The ordinary horse supplies available, would be quite unable to 
cope with the sudden demand. Should mobilization take place at 
any time between March and November, the Australian and Arab 
stables would be practically empty ; and the chief country-bred fairs 
would have also concluded. Even if war-shipments were rushed 
over from Australia, they would be unbroken and unacclimatised 
animals. 

The Remount Department maintains a Reserve for the units at 
present horsed by it, but it already has enough work to do of its 
own, and could not be expected to keep up also a supply for silladar 
regiments. In the present paper, an attempt is made-to indicate 
what, it is believed, is the cheapest and most efficient manner in 
which such a reserve could be maintained by the regiments con- 
cerned, and which, while entailing on Government a very small 
annual expenditure, would ensure the existence of a permanent 
reserve of horses which (together with the horses available from the 
depét squadrons) should be sufficient to maintain reginients at their 
full war-strength for at least 12 months. “ 

Briefly put, the scheme is this :— 

There are 40 regiments of Indian Cavalry (including the Guides 
3 squadrons). Each regiment requires from 60 to 70 remounts 
yearly to keep its Horse Chunda efficient. The year in which 
this scheme was started, each regiment would purchase besides 
its usual number, an additional 50 horses, of the same class as the 
regiment is usually mounted on, the price of which would be 
advanced by Government to their Chunda funds, without interest. 

These 50 horses would be allowed to run louse, for a year, either 
-in the young stock runs, which some regiments maintain in the 
Punjab ; or, in the small paddocks, which most regiments have near 
their lines, in which, at present, sick horses or remounts are turned 
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out. The Remount Department have found, by experience, that 
quite a small dock is sufficient to maintain a large number of 
horses in health and condition, provided it is kept clean, and that 
the horses get a small grain and grass ration. 

During one year, these 50 animals would be the sproeney of 
Government, liable to be called up at any moment, should necessity 
arise, and would thus form a true reserve of 2,000 horses, At the 
end of the year, they become the property of the regiment, and are 
replaced by a fresh fifty horses, bought, (with the extra ten or 
fifteen horses required to bring the year’s remounts for the regiment 
up to its full total) under the usual regimental arrangements. 

This is the outline of the scheme proposed, and it is believed 
that it would be profitable both to Government and to the Native 
Cavalry generally—to Government, because they would maintain an 
efficient reserve of 2,000 horses, with the very smallest possible 
outlay—and to the Native Cavalry, because they would get animals 
as remounts which, if walers, had had a year in the country in which 
to become acclimatised, and which had been handled and quieted 
down, instead uf the usual scary brutes they get raw from the 
shippers, or if regiments mounted on Arabs or country-breds, because 
they would get animals which had been castrated, and were fit to 
put into riding school at once, and to do regular work, with their 
muscles hardened by the liberty of the paddocks, instead of flaccid 
from being muored stem and stern in a dealer's stables. Again, 
Commanding Ofticers might for the last month ur two of the animals 
year of probation, have them backed and quictly ridden in separate 
schools, thus enabling them, when they do become regimenta 
property, to join the ranks with the least delay possible. 

To come to the financial aspect of the seheine the details work 
out as follows :— 

Initial Expenditure —Advances to Regimental Chundas_for 
the cost of 50 horses at Rs. 400 a piece. (This sum would include 
horse-price, dealer’s commission, and rail fare to destination). 

400 x 50 x 40—=Rs. 8,00,000. 

Paid outright to each regiment as part cost of erecting paddocks, 

chappar sheds for shelter in the rains, etc., at 500 rupecs a regiment. 
500 x 40 = Rs, 20,000. 

Paid to each regiment the cost of one chatf-cutter for use of 

reserve horses at Rs. 100 a regiment. 
100 x 40= Rs, 4,000. 

Total Initial expenditure, Ry. 8,24,000. 

Annual Recurring Espenditwre—Fecd of 50 horses at Rs. 6 
Ee horse per mensem. (As the horses are duing no work, it 

as been calculated that 3 Ibs. of gram or its cquivalent. in other 
grain, well mixed with freshly-cut chaff, and about 20 Ibs. of hay 
or grass would be ample to keep a horse in fair condition), This 
amount, striking an average throughout the whole of India, works 
out at about Rs. 6 per horse. 
50x 6 x 40 x 12=RKs, 1,44,000. 
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Pay of Establishment—For this it has been calculated that one 
ayce to ten horses, one bhisti and one sweeper, costing Rs. 50 per 
mensem would be sufficient. 

50 x 40 x 12=Rs. 24,000. 

With reference to this monthly expenditure it would be found 
much simpler and cheaper in the long run, besides saving much 
unnecessary clerical labour, if the monthly sum required for the 
up-keep of the reserve, viz., Rs. 350, were handed over ina lump 
sum to the Regimental authorites instead of being doled out on 
contingent bills, and if Regimental Commanding Officers were to be 
trusted to disburse the amount to the best advantage of the reserve 
horses under their charge. 

The total ordinary annual expenditure then works out at a 
sum of Rs. 1,68,000, or only Rs. 85 per horse maintained. An 
addition must be made to this, however, to allow for casualties 
among the horses. 

This may be taken at 3 per cent which would involve the expen- 
diture of another Rs. 24,000, thus bringing the annual expenditure up 
to Rs. 1,92,000 on under £12,800 a year, truly not a very large sum! 
This scheme, it is believed, possesses the following merits :-- 

(1) It is the cheapest form possible of maintaining the requisite 
reserve, because, by utilising the facilities already possessed by the 
Native Cavalry, outlay on stabling and supervising staff is reduced 
to a minimum. 

(2) Itis in accordance with the traditions and spirit of the Native 
Cavalry, enabling them to still select their own horses in the open 
market and maintain them in peace time. 

(3) It is readily expansible in times of emergency. A paddock 
that will hold 50 horses will huld 100 fora few months should 
necessity arise, it merely being a matter of engaging a few addi- 
tional syces. 

The machinery for purchasing and maintaining the animals is 
always in existence, and being fully de-centralised would work as 
smoothly in times of emergency as during the ordinary routine of 
peace. In time of war the horses would be assembied at depsts aear 
the base and trained by a sclected statf before final issue to regiments 
at the front. If hostilities appeared to be imminent, but before they 
had actually broken out, and before mobilization was ordered, all the 
reserve horses in charge of regiments, could be broken and_ schooled 
by the men of the regiment; all that would be necessary would 
be to double their grain ration. They would thus arrive at the 
base depots, partially trained ; and would require very little further 
breaking, to enable them to take their places in the ranks. Their 

laces in the regimental paddocks, would be filled by a fresh 50 
Bae who would be under the charge of the officer left behind 
at the regimental depét. These, again, would be partially trained by 
the men of the reserve squadron in the same manner as remounts, 
the property of the regiment, were supposed to be trained prior to 
the issue of the recent Army Order. 

N-1 
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When the horse supply at the base depots was running low, 
a requisition on the regimental depots for half their horses or what- 
ever percentage was considered necessary, would again replenish 
it and thus a constant supply of horses could be maintained. 

Note—I am aware that there are only 39 regiments of Indian 
Cavalry, and 3 detached local squadrons, but it has been recently stated 
in the Press that two of these squadrons are to be amalgamated and 
are to form the nucleus of a fresh regiment, for this reason, and 
for the sake of simplifying calculations, I have taken the number 
to be 40. 

The fact that 3 regiments (the late Madras Light Cavalry) are 
non-silladar, in no way affects the scheme. Their reserve horses 
would be supplied to them by the Remount Department, instead 
of being bought by the regiments, otherwise they would be treated 
exactly the same. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS. 


The Application of Military History to Modern Warfare. By 
Captain J. W. E. Donaldson. (Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Oo.) 


This is a small volume which contains a great deal of matter 
showing careful research and study. 

Tn the preface the author acknowledges the debt he owes to 
Staff College teaching. The study of campaigns and battles is per- 
haps the most interesting part of the Stat College curriculum as 
those officers can testify who have sat at the feet of Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, Colone] Haking and the late Colonel Henderson. 

The introductory chapter is a plea for the more eurmest and 
intelligent study of past wars. The author asks students to learn 
not merely what events happened in a campaign, but why they hap- 
pened. He then goes into the campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena, Vim- 
1ero and Corunna, Salamanca, Waterloo and Stonewall Jackson’s 
Yelle Campaign. 

t was of course impossible for the author to include every point 
in so small a compass. It is equally impossible in a review to go 
into each campaign selected by the author. We will therefore take 
one campaign and criticize it, and we select Waterloo as being per- 
haps the best known in detail to British Officers. The author begins 
the campaign with the situation on the evening of the 14th June 
1815. Be thereby omits to mention a point which probably affected 
the whole campaign and to which due weight has seldom been given. 
On the 12th June Napoleon arrived at Laon to find that Grouchy 
who commanded the cavalry had got no orders to move. ‘The result 
was the cavalry had to make forced marches in order to get into their 
places. Some regiments went 60 miles without off-saddling. The 
further result was that many horses were “ sore-backed and tucked 
up.” The effect of this contretemps on the campaign must have 
been very great. It probably accounts for the want of dash of the 
cavalry at Charleroi, Gilly and after Ligny. The above was a much 
better example of bad staff work than the case of Vandamme mention- 
ed by the author. In the latter case the Emperor was able to rectify 
matters to a certain extent by sending forward the Young Guard under 
Duhesme by a country track. But the delay to Vandamme involved 
the bridging train, a most important matter when there were so few 
bridges over the Sambre. The fact is, the more one reads about this 

“campaign the more wonderful does it appear that Napoleon accom- 
plished as much as he did. So great was his genius that people are apt 
to forget he was but human. What with bad luck, bad statf work, dis- 
obedience of orders, desertion among the rank and file, and suspicion 
and distrust, there was hardly anything that he had not to contend 
against. We do not therefore agree with the author that “it was 
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possible for Napoleon by 6 A.M. on the 16th to have occupied Fleurus 
with the bulk of his army and yet to have concentrated 40,000 men 
on the road to Brussels.” 

Three quarters of Gerard’s Corps were on the wrong side of the 
Sambre at Chatelet on the night of the 15th, and at this place there was 
only one bridge. Gerard’s Corps had been delayed 4 hours at Floresnes 
owing to the desertion of Colonel Bourmont (Houssaye’s Waterloo, p- 
111) and later on there was further bad staff work or -disobedience 
(ibid, p. 158). We therefore think that the cause of delay was beyond 
Napoleon’s control and that he did as well as he could have done. 

The author makes no mention of the moral effect of Wellington's 
name. Against Wellington Napoleon sent Ney who had under him 
Reille and Drouet d’Erlon. Here we think lay Napoleon’s mistake. 
He must have known from Soult and others the respect in which the 
French Peninsular officers held Wellington. Now Ney was just the 
man to send against Wellington if he had never met him before. 
But Wellington had chased Ney and Massena out of Portugal in 
1810. Ney was like a bull who will go head-down against a brick- 
wall, but even a bull will think twice about repeating the experiment. 
Reille and Drouet d’Erlon had felt the weight of Wellington’s arm 
many atime. Had they not been driven out of Spain in 1813? 
Were not these experiences quite sufficient to make all three of these 
commanders cautious ; caution was the last thing Napoleon wanted 
at Quatre Bras. 

Two other points and we are done. Firstly the weather, and 
secondly, the crops. The latter were 4 to 5 feet high. The former 
was, just before Waterloo, foul. Put yourself in the place of the 
French soldier marching up to his knees in mud and soaked to the 
skin arriving in the pitch darkness, blundering to his place through 
the soaking crops, without firewood and in many cases without food. 
Is it any wonder Napoleon delayed his attack next morning. He 
knew, no one better, that soldiers are not machines. The wonder is 
they fought so well. We have gone into the above detail to show that 
there are some points to be considered besides those mentioned by the 
author. One must take into consideration the human element in all 
strategical questions from the man at the top down to the rank and 
file. We do not quarrel with what the author has stated. The whole 
book is excellent and will probably be much consulted and if the 
lessons brought out in it are properly digested, the book will do 
excellent work. 

Whether examiners will thank the author for drawing 34 
strategical and tactical lessons from Jackson's Valley Campaign is 
another thing. We have sen questions set at examination some- 
what as follows :---What lessons do you draw from the Valley Cam- 
paign ? 

The way in which the situations and movements of the opponents 
at various times are shown in smaller print than the rest of the text, 
makes it much easier to follow the course of cach campaign. The 
maps are clear but do not appear to be in every case quite accurate. 
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For instance in the Salamanca map, even allowing for the bend in 
the Zamora road, that place is shown much nearer to Salamanca than 
Tordesillas, and yet Wellington states that Tordesillas is as near 
Salamanca almost as Tora and nearer than Zamora. (Villa Verde 3-7- 
1812, to General Graham.) 

It is indeed to be regretted that the author will never again 
put pen to paper. 


The Salamanca Campaign. By Captain A. H. Marindin. (Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.) 


This book is very well got up in the new style and it is a pleasure 
to peruse it for this reason alone if for no other. Large print—broad 
margins—one side of every page blank, and lastly a lavish supply of 
very good maps—all this helps to make a volume readable. At the 
same time a thin volume of this size is liable to damage and the 
volume under review has been badly bent at one corner in the post. 
There are no less than four maps of Spain in the first 9 pages of the 
book. It is a pity the author has only put in the names mentioned 
in the text. It is obvious that any one studying the cam ign with 
this volume would be sure to refer frequently to ellington’s 
despatches and other books without maps, and we would su, gest 
that in future editions a map be inserted of the western half of Sain 
giving all the names possible. Foy’s map of Spain would be a good 
one on which to base it. We would also suggest that the “ numbers 
according to various authorities” on pp. 6, 7, 8, would be better in an 
appendix. What we do want to know is the data on which Welling- 
ton and Mormont formed their plans. Their estimate of the opposing 
sides may have been wrong, but it was all they had to go on. 

We do not altogether agree with the strategy previous to the 
campaign as stated by the author. A minor point to begin with 
is that Massena left Spain in May 1811 or previously, whereas the 
author makes it appear on page 3 that he left after the advance into 
Spain was begun. Again on page 2 itis stated that at the end of 
1811 “ Soult moved south. Wellington thereupon resumed the 
offensive.” In the first place, Soult moved south in June 1811 in 
order to capture Cadiz and not for the purpose of subsisting his troops 
as stated by the author. Great importance was attached by both sides 
to the possession of this place. Soult’s main object throughout this 

eriod of the war was the capture of this great commercial port and 
Wellington had great pressure put on him from home to relieve the 
siege. In the second place Wellington’s offensive movement had 
nothing to do with Soult’s moving south. After he had relieved 
Badajos in June 1811, Soult returned to the south of Spain, Wel- 
lington remained on the defensive until the following January. 
Wellington had made up his mind as early as May 1811 to capture 
Ciudad Rodrigo, but to do so he had to bring up his siege train, 
and while he was doing this his army went sick and he had to remain 
doing nothing till it got well. The army being fit for operations and 
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the siege train ready, Wellington received news that the French 
armies in the north of Spain and Estramadura had scattered for 
various operations. He, (as he writes on 29th January 1812 to the 
Duke of Richmond), immediately pounced on Ciudad Rodrigo with 
the object of compelling these armies to collect again and in the 
hopes that before they collected he might capture Ciudad Rodrigo. 
His object in making the French armies collect was to relieve the 

ressure on other parts of Spain such as Galicia, the Austurias and 
V cicaee Again the author (page 2) would make it appear that 
before the capture of Badajos Wellington had a deep-laid plan for 
striking at the French communications and that he first of all captured 
Ciudad Rodrigo and then Badajos, so as to secure Portugal and 
the lines of communication. We hold that Wellington wanted 
first of all to capture Badajos then to secure Portugal and his com- 
munications by capturing Ciudad Rodrigo after which he intended to 
advance against Soult and relieve Cadiz. In his despatch of 23rd 
May 1811 to the Earl of Liverpool he writes :—“ Supposing I can get 
through the siege of Badajos, it will be impossible to do more to the 
southward, till f shall have closed the door upon Beira by obtaining 
possession of Ciudad Rodrigo.” Again on 24th March 1812, he writes 
to Lord Bentinck :—‘“If I should succeed (in taking Badujos), 
much will depend upon the plan adopted by the enemy. Marmont 
appears inclined to carry on operations to the northward and I may 
be obliged to remove the army again to that quarter. My wish is to 
oblige Boalt to evacuate Andalusia, which I should effect, if I could 
be sure of the Spaniards holding their ground in Galicia.” 

Later on having captured Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos Wel- 
lington writes again to the Earl of Liverpool on 22nd April 1812:— 
“T should have been in Andalusia at this moment at the head of 
40,000 men and should have obliged Soult to withdraw from thence 
if, etc.” And on 24th April 1812 he writes to General Graham :— 
“T am in great hopes to be able to carry into execution our southern 
scheme yet.” It was not till the following month (May) that 
Wellington reluctantly gave up his plan and adopted a fresh one. 
The reasons for this were— 

(1) because he had found out that Marmont had got ‘heavy 
cannon’ with which to attack and take Ciudad 
peregieg, Vo. Iv. madnae during his proposed absence in And- 
alusia, 
(2) the state of the crops which would allow Marmont, if 
he preferred, to move south to Soult’s help. 

But even after he had made a new plan of campaign there is 
nothing to show that Wellington had any hopes of cutting the French 
communications with France, or that he considered the line of com- 
munications from Bayonne to Madrid as vital to the French. That 
it was very important must have been obvious to him, but he 
was well aware that the French had a second line of communications 
along the eastern coast of Spain. We, therefore, find him after the 
battle of Salamanca and after his arrival in Madrid writing to the 
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Earl of Bathurst (24th July 1812) as follows :—“ I think the French 
could not now remain in Andalusia, probably not South of the 
Duero, if the Anglo-Sicilian army had appeared upon the eastern 
coast.” This shows :— 

(1) that Wellington did not consider it necessary for Soult to 
abandon Andalusia even though the British forces were in 
Madrid, 

(2) that Wellington considered the line of communications 
from Bayonne to Madrid as vital to the French only if 
their subsidiary line by the east of Spain was success- 
fully attacked. 

We have iaboured this point somewhat because we do not 
believe in making a campaign fit a theory. Wellington’s object. was 
to beat Marmont, but he never expected to win such a decisive 
victory as that of Salamanca. He hoped, however, to win some 
sort of a victory and as a result he hoped that Soult and others 
would be compelled to weaken their forces by detachments sent 
to Marmont’s assistance. Thereby he would relieve the pressure on 
Cadiz and other places in Spain, and so encourage its inhabitants 
to make greater efforts to rid themselves of the French yoke. We 
quote the following from Napier, Vol. IV: “It was only necessary 
to isolate Marmont long enough to force a battle. If that result 
was not obtuined, there would still be a gain because the march 
of the other Generals to his aid would relieve many places and 
give the Spaniards opportunities to act which was ulways the busis 
of Wellington’s plans.—(Vol. IV, book XVII, Chap. I, pp. 158-9). 

The actual campaign is very well described by the author and the 
11 maps showing the manceuvres of the two armies are all that can 
be desired. The last chapter is devoted to criticisms un, or lessons tu 
be learnt from, the catnpaign. These number some 24 with sub-heads. 
Officers who wish to learn the Salamanca campaign thoroughly 
cannot do better than master this volume. If they at the same time 
read up the references especially in Wellington ag aeate they 
should have no difficulty in facing any examination on the subject. 


The Battle of Mukden, with an Essay by Lt.-General von 
Caemmerer. [Translated from the Militar Wochenblatt.] 
By Lt. Karl von Donat. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 


The Battle ot Mukden appeared as a supplement to the Militar 
Wochenblatt and English readers will be grateful to Lt. Karl von 
Donat for histranslation. This translation to which has been added 
an cssay by Lt.-Gen. von Caemmerer commenting on the battle 
only costs 6 shillings net. The maps alone must be worth this 
sum. 

The first portion of the book gives without comment the move- 
ments of the two armies. It would appear that General Kuropatkin 
had intended to take the offensive on the 25th February. Unfor- 
tunately for him Marshal Oyama forestalled him by a few days. The 
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Pay of Establishment.—For this it has been calculated that one 
ayce to ten horses, one bhisti and one sweeper, costing Rs. 50 per 
mensem would be sutticient. 

50 x 40 x 12=Rs. 24,000, 

With reference to this monthly expenditure it would be found 
much simpler and cheaper in the long run, besides saving much 
unnecessary clerical labour, if the monthly sum required for the 
up-keep of the reserve, viz., Rs. 350, were handed over ina lump 
sum to the Regimental authorites instead of being doled out on 
contingent bills, and if Regimental Commanding Officers were to be 
trusted to disburse the amount to the best advantage of the reserve 
horses under their charge. 

The total ordinary annual expenditure then works out at a 
sum of Rs. 1,68,000, or only Rs. 85 per horse maintained. An 
addition must be made to this, however, to allow for casualties 
among the horses. 

This may be taken at 3 per cent which would invulve the expen- 
diture of another Rs. 24,000, thus bringing the annual expenditure up 
to Rs. 1,92,000 on under £12,800 a year, truly not a very large sum ! 
This scheme, it is believed, possesses the following merit: 

(1) It is the cheapest form possible of maintaining the requisite 
reserve, because, by utilising the facilities already possessed by the 
Native Cavalry, outlay on stabling and supervising staff is reduced 
toa minimum. 

(2) It is inaccordance with the traditions and spirit of the Native 
Cavalry, enabling them to still select their own horses in the open 
market and maintain them in peace time. 

(3) It is readily expansible in times of emergency. A paddock 
that will hold 50 horses will held 100 fora few months should 
necessity arise, it merely being a matter of engaging a few addi- 
tional syces. 

The machinery for purchasing and maintaining the animals is 
always in existence, and being fully de-centralised would work as 
smoothly in times of emergency as during the ordinary routine of 
peace. In time of war the horses would be assembied at depots near 
the base and trained by a selected staff before final issue to regiments 
at the front. If hostilities appeared to be imminent, but before they 
had actually broken out, and before mobilization was ordered, all the 
reserve horses in charge of regiments, could be broken’ and schooled 
by the men of the regiment; all that would be necessary would 
be to double their grain ration, They would thus arrive at the 
base depots, partially trained; and would require very little further 
breaking, to enable them to take their places in the ranks. Their 
laces in the regimental paddocks, would be filled by a fresh 50 
hases who would be under the charge of the ofticer left: behind 
at the regimental depot. These, again, would be partially trained by 
the men of the reserve squadron in the same numner as remounts, 
the property of the regiment, were supposed to be trained prior to 
the issue of the recent Army Order. 


N-l 
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When the here supply at the base depete was ranting dow, 
A requisition on the regimental depots for half their horses of what 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS. 


The Application of Military History to Modern Warfare. By 
Oaptain J. W. E. Donaldson. (Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co.) 


This is a small volume which contains a great deal of matter 
showing careful research and study. 

In the preface the author acknowledges the debt he owes to 
Staff College teaching. The study of campaigns and battles is per- 
haps the most interesting part of the Stat College curriculum as 
those officers can testify who have sat at the feet of Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, Colonel Haking and the late Colonel Henderson. 

The introductory chapter isa plea for the more earnest and 
intelligent study of past wars. The author asks students to learn 
not merely what events happened in a campaign, but why they hap- 

ned. He then goes into the campaigns of Tisai Jena, Vim- 
ero and Corunna, Salamanca, Waterloo and Stonewall Jackson’s 
vel Campaign. 

t was of course impossible for the author to include every point 
in so small a compass. It is equally impossible in a review to go 
into each campaign selected by the author. We will therefore take 
one campaign and criticize it,and we select Waterloo as being per- 
haps the best known in detail to British Officers. The author begins 
the campaign with the situation on the evening of the 14th June 
1815. Be thereby omits to mention a point which probably affected 
the whole campaign and to which due weight has seldom been given. 
On the 12th June Napoleon arrived at Laon to find that Grouchy 
who commanded the cavalry had got no orders to move. ‘he result 
was the cavalry had to make forced marches in order to get into their 
places. Some regiments went 60 miles without off-saddling. The 
further result was that many horses were “ sore-backed and tucked 
up.” The effect of this contretemps on the campaign must have 
been very great. It probably accounts for the want of dash of the 
cavalry at Charleroi, Gilly and after Ligny. The above was a much 
better example of bad staff work than the case of Vandamme mention- 
ed by the author. In the latter case the Emperor was able to rectify 
matters to a certain extent by sending forward the Young Guard under 
Duhesme by a country track. But the delay to Vandamme involved 
the bridging train, a most important matter when there were so few 
bridges over the Sambre. The tact is, the more one reads about this 
campaign the more wonderful does it appear that Napoleon accom- 
plished as much as he did. So great was his genius that people are apt 
to forget he was but human. What with bad luck, bad statf work, dis- 
obedience of orders, desertion among the rank and file, and suspicion 
and distrust, there was hardly anything that he had not to contend 
against. We do not therefore agree with the author that “it was 
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For instance in the Salamanca map, even allowing for the bend in 
the Zamora road, that place is shown much nearer to Salamanca than 
Tordesillas, and yet Wellington states that Tordesillas is as near 
Salamanca almost as Tora and nearer than Zamora. (Villa Verde 3-7- 
1812, to General Graham.) 

It is indeed to be regretted that the author will never again 


put pen to paper, 


The Salamanca Campaign. By Captain A. H. Marindin. (Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.) 


This book is very well got up in the new style and it is a pleasure 
to peruse it for this reason alone if for no other. Large print—broad 
margins—one side of every page blank, and lastly a lavish supply of 
very good maps—all this helps to make a volume readable. At the 
same time a thin volume of this size is liable to damage and the 
volume under review has been badly bent at one corner in the post. 
There are no less than four maps of Spain in the first 9 pages of the 
book. It is a pity the author has only put in the names mentioned 
in the text. It is obvious that any one studying the campaign with 
this volume would be sure to refer frequently to Wellington’s 
despatches and other books without maps, and we would suggest 
that in future editions a map be inserted of the western half of Spain 
giving all the names possible. Foy’s map of Spain would be a good 
one on which to base it. We would also suggest that the “ numbers 
according to various authorities” on pp. 6, 7, 8, would be better in an 
appendix. What we do want to know is the data on which Welling- 
ton and Mormont formed their plans. Their estimate of the opposing 
sides may have been wrong, but it was all they had to go on. 

We do not altogether agree with the strategy previous to the 
campaign as stated by the author. A minor point to begin with 
is that Massena left Spain in May 1811 or previously, whereas the 
author makes it appear on page 3 that he left after the advance into 
Spain was begun. Again on page2itis stated that at the end of 
1811 “ Soult moved south. Wellington thereupon resumed the 
offensive.” In the first place, Soult moved south in June 1811 in 
order to capture Cadiz and not for the purpose of subsisting his troops 
as stated by the author. Great importance was attached by both sides 
to the possession of this place. Soult’s main object throughout this 

eriod of the war was the capture of this great commercial port and 
ellington had great pressure put on him from home to relieve the 
siege. In the second place Wellington’s offensive movement had 
nothing to do with Soult’s moving south. After he had relieved 
Badajos in June 1811, Soult returned to the south of Spain, Wel- 
lington remained on the defensive until the following January. 
Wellington had made up his mind as early as May 1811 to capture 
Ciudad Rodrigo, but to do so he had to bring up his siege train, 
and while he was doing this his army went sick and he had to remain 
doing nothing till it got well. The army being fit for operations and 
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the siege train ready, Wellington received news that the French 
armies in the north of Spain and Estramadura had scattered for 
various operations. He, (as he writes on 29th January 1812 to the 
Duke of Richmond), immediately pounced on Ciudad Rodrigo with 
the object of compelling these armies to collect again and in the 
hopes that before they collected he might capture Ciudad Rodrigo. 
His object in making the French armies collect was to relieve the 

ressure on other parts of Spain such as Galicia, the Austurias and 
Valens Again the author (page 2) would make it appear that 
before the capture of Badajos Wellington had a deep-laid plan for 
striking at the French communications and that he first of all captured 
Ciudad Rodrigo and then Badajos, so as to secure Portugal and 
the lines of communication. We hold that Wellington wanted 
first of all to capture Badajos then to secure Portugal and his com- 
munications by capturing Ciudad Rodrigo after which he intended to 
advance against Soult and relieve Cadiz. In his despatch of 23rd 
May 1811 to the Earl of Liverpool he writes :—* Supposing I can get 
through the siege of Badajos, it will be impossible to do more to the 
southward, till P shall have closed the door upon Beira by obtaining 
possession of Ciudad Rodrigo.” Again on 24th March 1812, he writes 
to Lord Bentinck :—“If I should succeed (in taking Badajos), 
much will depend upon the plan adopted by the enemy. Marmont 
appears inclined to carry on operations to the northward and I may 
be obliged to remove the army again to that quarter. My wish is to 
oblige Soult to evacuate Andalusia, which I should effect, if I could 
be sure of the Spaniards holding their ground in Galicia.” 

Later on having captured Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos Wel- 
lington writes again to the Earl of Liverpool on 22nd April 1812 :— 
“T should have been in Andalusia at this moment at the head of 
40,000 men and should have obliged Soult to withdraw from thence 
if, ete.” And on 24th April 1812 he writes to General Graham :— 
“T am in great hopes to a able to carry into execution our southern 
scheme yet.” It was not till the following month (May) that 
Wellington reluctantly gave up his plan and adopted a fresh one. 
The reasons for this were— 

(1) because he had found out that Marmont had got ‘heavy 
cannon’ with which to attack and take Ciudad 
poenite, Vo Iv. Rodnge during his proposed absence in And- 
alusia, 
(2) the state of the crops which would allow Marmont, if 
he preferred, to move south to Soult’s help. 

But even after he had made a new plan of campaign there is 
nothing to show that Wellington had any hopes of cutting the French 
communications with France, or that he considered the line of com- 
munications from Bayonne to Madrid as vital to the French. That 
it was very important must have been obvious to him, but he 
was well aware that the French had a second line of communications 
along the eastern coast of Spain. We, therefore, find him after the 
battle of Salamanca and after his arrival in Madrid writing to the 
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Earl of Bathurst (24th July 1812) as follows :—“ I think the French 
could not now remain in Andalusia, probably not South of the 
Duero, if the Anglo-Sicilian army had appeared upon the eastern 
coast.” This shows :-— 

(1) that Wellington did not consider it necessary for Soult to 
abandon Andalusia even though the British forces were in 
Madrid, 

(2) that Wellington considered the line of communications 
from Bayonne to Madrid as vital to the French only if 
their subsidiary line by the east of Spain was success- 
fully attacked. 

We have iaboured this point somewhat because we do not 
believe in making a campaign fit a theory. Wellington’s object was 
to beat Marmont, but he never expected to win such a decisive 
victory as that of Salamanca. He hoped, however, to win some 
sort of a victory and as a result he hoped that Soult and others 
would be compelled to weaken their forces by detachments sent 
to Marmont’s assistance. Thereby he would relieve the pressure on 
Cadiz and other places in Spain, and so encourage its inhabitants 
to make greater efforts to rid themselves of the French yoke. We 
quote the following from Napier, Vol. IV: “It was only necessary 
to isolate Marmont long enough to force a battle. If that result 
was not obtained, there would still be a gain because the march 
of the other Generals to his aid would relieve many places and 
give the Spaniards opportunities to act which was alwuys the basis 
of Wellington’s plans.—(Vol. IV, book XVII, Chap. I, PP. 158-9). 

The actual campaign is very well described by the author and the 
11 maps showing the manceuvres of the two armies are all that can 
be desired. The last chapter is devoted to criticisms on, or lessons tu 
be learnt from, the catnpaign. These number some 24 with sub-heads. 
Officers who wish to learn the Salamanca campaign thoroughly 
cannot do better than master this volume. If they at the same time 
read up the references especially in Wellington despatches they 
should have no difficulty in facing any examination on the subject. 


The Battle of Mukden, with an Essay by Lt.-General von 
Caemmerer. [Translated from the Militar Wochenblatt.] 
By Lt. Karl von Donat. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 


The Battle ot Mukden appeared as a supplement to the Militir 
Wochenblatt and English readers will be grateful to Lt. Karl von 
Donat for histranslation. This translation to which has been added 
an essay by Lt.-Gen. von Caemmerer commenting on the battle 
only costs 6 shillings net. The maps alone must be worth this 
sum. 

The first portion of the book gives without comment the move- 
ments of the two armies. It Saud appear that General Kuropatkin 
had intended to take the offensive on the 25th February. Unfor- 
tunately for him Marshal Oyama forestalled him by a few days. The 
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For instance in the Salamanca map, even allowing for the bend in 
the Zamora road, that place is shown much nearer to Salamanca than 
Tordesillas, and yet Watlington states that Tordesillas is as near 
Salamanca almost as Tora and nearer than Zamora. (Villa Verde 3-7- 
1812, to General Graham.) 

It is indeed to be regretted that the author will never again 


put pen to paper, 


The Salamanca Campaign. By Captain A. H. Marindin. (Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.) 


This book is very well got up in the new style and it is a pleasure 
to peruse it for this reason alone if for no other. Large print—broad 
margins—one side of every page blank, and lastly a lavish supply of 
very good maps—all this helps to make a volume readable. At the 
same time a thin volume of this size is liable to damage and the 
volume under review has been badly bent at one corner in the post. 
There are no less than four maps of Spain in the first 9 pages of the 
book. It is a pity the author has only put in the names mentioned 
in the text. It is obvious that any one studying the campaign with 
this volume would be sure to refer frequently to Wellington's 
despatches and other books without maps, and we would suggest 
that in future editions a map be inserted of the western half of Spain 
giving all the names possible. Foy’s map of Spain would be a good 
one on which to base it. We would also suggest that the “ numbers 
according to various authorities” on pp. 6, 7, 8, would be better in an 
appendix, What we do want to know is the data on which Welling- 
ton and Mormont formed their plans. Their estimate of the opposing 
sides may have been wrong, but it was all they had to go on. 

We do not altogether agree with the strategy previous to the 
campaign as stated by the author. A minor point to begin with 
is that Massena left Spain in May 1811 or previously, whereas the 
author makes it appear on page 3 that he left after the advance into 
Spain was begun. Again on page 2 itis stated that at the end of 
1811 “ Soult moved south. Wellington thereupon resumed the 
offensive.” In the first place, Soult moved south in June 1811 in 
order to capture Cadiz and not for the purpose of subsisting his troops 
as stated by the author. Cireat importance was attached by both sides 
to the possession of this place. Soult’s main object throughout this 

veriod of the war was the capture of this great commercial port and 
Wellington had great pressure put on him from home to relieve the 
siege. In the ead place Wellington's offensive movement had 
nothing to do with Soult’s moving south. After he had_ relieved 
Badajos in June 1811, Soult returned to the south of Spain, Wel- 
lington remained on the defensive until the following January, 
Wellington had made up his mind as early as May 1811 to capture 
Ciudad Rodrigo, but to do so he had to bring up his. siege train, 
and while he was doing this his army went sick and he had to remain 
doing nothing till it got well. The army being fit for operations and 
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5th Japancse army under General Kawamura began to make its 
presence felt about the 2Ist February; at the same time Kuroki's 
army deployed to its right. These movements were observed by 
the Russians and in addition their Headquarters received the wrong 
information that all the Japanese reserves at Yantai had started 
towards the east. Kuropatkin therefore concluded that his left was 
to be attacked, and on the 24th February he cancelled his proposed 
offensive movement. At the same time he began moving troops 
from his right and centre to his left flank. By the 28th February, 
however, he had become fully alive to the extent of the danger from 
the south-west, ic, to his right flank. Having got into a real good 
tangle owing to the original false move to the left, Kuropatkin 
spent the next ten days trying to escape the Japanese toils and 
appears to have done so more successfully than was popularly 
supposed at the time. One cannot help sympathizing to a certain 
extent with General Kuropatkin. No General can act correctly 
without fairly accurate information, and this battle shows the import- 
ance of having a really good Intelligence Branch in war. At the same 
time even with the intelligence available it would have been better 
to have moved the Ist Sibcran Corps to a central position only and 
to have awaited further developments. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that all the way from the Yalu the Japanese had 
worked against the Russian left flank and this was the strategical 
flank on this particular occasion. 

The comments on the battle by Lieutenant-General von Caem- 
merer are very interesting. This distinguished officer evidently holds 
a brief for the German Service Regulations. He admits that there 
are dissentient voices regarding the doctrines contained in them, 
and then goes on to prove them correct from the battles. This, how- 
ever, he finds somewhat difficult to do, because although the Japanese 
5th Army acted rightly in accordance with the aforesaid regulations, 
the position before the battle and the movements of General Nogi’s 
Corps violated certain parts and paras thereof. However, as Marshal 
Oyama was wu fait of the regulations he must have had reasons for 
his action and the writer goes into the pros and cons. His conclu- 
sion is as follows :—‘ Only one obvious reason can be urged in favour 
of the adopted plan, namely, that the actual concentration of the 
3rd Army was more easily hidden from the enemy’s view than any 
advance over the Liau Ho lowlands would have been. If the Russian 
ae was exactly known, if it was known for certain that the 

ussians had no reserves of sufficient strength echeloned towards 
the exposed flank, if it could therefore be hoped to carry out the 
difficult wheel round the western flank of both armies unmolested, 
then no objection can be raised against the Japanese measures.” 

We wonder how the above will stand the test of time. The true 
history of the battle will not be written for years, but we are not at 
all sure that the above will turn out to be the correct solution 
regarding Nogi. We would suggest the following as being a possible 
solution. It is well known that the Japanese had very good informa- 
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tion throughout the war. We think therefore that it is probable that 
Marshal Oyama had an inkling of the proposed Russian offensive 
movement. Impressed by what Fad occurred at Sandepu or Heikoutai 
he probably placed Nogi where he did, as a purely defensive measure. 
Had _ the Raw offensive movement come off Nogi would have 
acted with decisive effect on its right flank and rolled it up. Nogi 
was in fact kept back as a rod in pickle. Oyama must have known 
that a force about equal to Nogi’s was echeloned in rear of the Russian 
a flank and our idea is that he had no intention of moving Nogi 
while this force remained where it was. This force was moved b 
Kuropatkin on the night of 24th—25th and Nogi commenced his flan 
march on the 27th two days after, 7.c., after Oyama had had time to 
get information of the Russian move. It must be remembered all 
through that the Russians were acting in a hostile country where- 
as the Japanese were not—a most important point as regards obtain- 
ing information. 

There is a good deal more of interesting matter in the com- 
ments. We strongly advise all officers to read this book, especially 
studying the maps. 


Demolitions in Savage Warfare. By Bt. Major 8. H. Sheppard, 
D.8.0., R.E. (Pioneer Press, Allahabad.) 


There is no subject so easy to master as the method of carry- 
ing out the ordinary demolitions required on Field service, and yet 
there is perhaps no subject in which the ordinary officer has 
displayed so much ignorance on service. On several occasions officers 
have lost their lives owing to their ignorance of explosives, and we 
need only mention in support of this statement the awful accident 
at Tungchau in the last Pica Campaign. The volume under review 
should therefore be welcomed by all officers in the army and _ will 
be well worth taking on service, both on account of the matter it 
contains and its minute size. The most interesting matter in the 
book is the description of actual work carried out on service by the 
author, who is well known to be an expert at demolitions as is he 
at racquets. 


Fortification Applied to Schemes. By Major Shadwell and Major 
Ewbank. (Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, Rs. 7.) 


This book should prove a boon to officers studying for promotion 
examinations or for the Staff College. It is based on the Manual 
of Military Engineering of 1903, but references will be easy to trace 
in M. M. E. 1905. : 

Chapter I gives practical notes, memoria technica, and sets of 
questions and answers on each section of the Manual, those on 
sections 2, 4,5 and 6 will be found particularly useful. Chapters 
II and VIII give detailed examples of calculations for work and 
time, and a simple bridge repair scheme is worked out in Chapter 
XII. Demolitions are considered at some length in Chapters IX, a xI 

o-1, 
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and XIII, and encampments, bridging, and the general principles 
of fortification are dealt with in Chapters III to VII. Chapter XIV 
contains old examination papers, with answers—it is to be regretted 
that none more recent than those of 1902 have been included. 
The book winds up with schemes, involving the use of maps, with 
and without solutions. 

Both those studying Elementary Field Fortification, and those 
with a considerable knowledge of the subject, who may require 
a “refreshing course,” will find useful information, attractively 
mparted in this work. 


The Solution of Tactical Problems. By Lt.-Col. J. Layland 
Needham, 7.s.c. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) 


The object of this book is to teach officers how to set about 
the work of solving “tactical problems which now form so large a 
part of the papers on tactics set at the Staff College, promotion and 
other examinations.” ‘The author has accordingly taken each type 
of problem—attack, outpost, march, convoys, &c., and has arranged 
in logical sequence the various steps to be usually taken in 
working them out. Comments and explanations are added regard- 
ing each step. The work is entirely based on Combined Training 
1905, of which it contains a valuable summary, and it will be very 
useful to officers studying for examinations. 
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By Caprain W. L. J. Cargy, RA., D.A.D.G.O. 
Revue de Cavalerie. March 1906. 


The most striking article appears to be a careful study of the 
two-year system, as it affects the training of cavalry for war. 
The subject is discussed at great length and in some detail, a 
comely new method of instruction being described. The first 
portion of the excellent summary which forms the concluding chapter 
gives a good idea of the principles advocated :— 

“We have come to the end of this study. The numerous 
subjects covered hy its title are far from being exhausted. Our 
object was simply to anticipate the principal difficulties, which will 
be met with in the Gaalicntion of the two years’ service system 
to cavalry, and to indicate the methods of instruction which appear 
to us the most suitable, if not to wholly triumph over these difficul- 
ties, at least to minimise their unfortunate consequences. 

It would be childish to endeavour to deceive ourselves. From 
the war standpoint, cavalry men who pass two years with the 
colours will never be equal to those who serve for three years 
or more. These two years will, with considerable difficulty, suffice 
to give them a complete training, but not to impress this training 
on them enough to prevent their forgetting it. 

Furthermore, to enable the regiments, which the two years’ 
service will give us, to have the necessary strength and stability, 
it would be absolutely indispensable that the effective strength of 
squadrons on the peace footing (approaching as nearly as may be 
to the war establishment) should in addition be entirely made up 
of men who can be called up war, who perform their full share 
of duties and undergo the whole of the truoning. 

“Employed men” are the plague-spot of our regiments. But 
they are necessary, for the accessory services must of course be 
carried on, and it is impossible to dispense with cooks, lamp- 
men, and riding school orderlies any more than with clerks, watch- 
men, orderlies and artisans. At the present moment having three 
classes with the colours, the effective strength is so reduced in 
regiments that there are not more than 15 men per squadron who 
perform all their duties, What will it be with only two classes? All 
that constitutes the legion of “employed men,” who cannot be 
mobilised with active units, should therefore be provided from 
the men who were formerly classed in the auxiliary services, and 
should be supernumerary to the establishment. Otherwise instruc- 
tion, duties, and the training of young horses will encounter insur- 
mountable difficulties, Will it be so? 
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Infantry may, without very serious inconvenience, receive a 
large proportion of reservists on mobilisation. And the weakness 
of the peace establishment, although extremely unfavourable to 
training, does not involve the same consequence for an arm composed 
of men alone, that it does for cavalry, which has to train, look after 
and keep always fit a number of horses very nearly equal to that 
required in the field. 

Moreover, the duties of cavalry in war are so important and 
so difficult that units of this arm, called upon to form part of armies 
in the first line, to be really fit for their task, should be composed 
only of active elements, wall versed in their work, and always 
maintained in a state of preparedness, and one cannot but shudder 
at the thought that with the two years’ system it may one day be 
necessary to mobilise at a period when more than half the strength cf 
a squadron will have to be made up of reservists. However, officers 
of this arm have but one duty. They should throw themselves body 
and soul into the struggle to maintain at all costs at its former 
value the instrument which will be put into their hands in the day of 
war. The curtailment of the ead, of service with the colours, as 
we have seen, necessitates a complete revolution in the method of 
instructing troops and preparing them for war. 

Summing up the propositions already advanced we may say 
that this method rests to-day on the following five principles :— 

1. Raising the moral value of the man to the highest degree 
by education. 

2. Instructing him by an appeal to his noblest faculties, his 
intelligence and reasoning powers. ci 

8. Obtaining the value of the mass through that of the man, 
developing his personality by strictly individual instruction. 

4. Simplifying training by eliminating all that does not contri- 
bute directly to the preparation of the soldier or the corps for 
employment in war. 

5. Desens to the greatest perfection the value of non- 
commissioned grades and specialists, and carrying out their trainin, 
parallel with that of the men, so that the instrument of battle an 
the workman whose fate it will be to manipulate it being formed for 
one another, simultaneously and separately, may be ready at the 
same time to perform their office. 


Revue Militaire Suisse. 


The January number opens with an interesting article on the “Fall 
of Russian Sea Power.” The rise of the Russian naval power is briefl 
traced from the days of Peter the Great to the present time. id 
is noted that the Russian is not and never has been anything but a 
landsman. At the date of the outbreak of hostilities in February 1904 
the Russian fleet occupied the third place among the world’s navies. 
The suddenness of the rupture was incontestably due to the fact 
that Russia had already largely increased her Far Eastern squadron 
and was endeavouring still further to add to its numbers, The 
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Japanese with a fleet ranking only seventh in importance could not 
afford to risk losing the command of the sea by delay. A Russian 
squadron was actually on its way to Port Arthur when Admiral Togo 
struck the first blow. 

The origin of the Russian misfortunes lay in the fact that the 
fleet was surprised at a time when the vessels composing it were 
distributed between Vladivostok, Chemulpo and Port Arthur. To 
make matters worse the cruisers were mostly at Vladivostok, while 
the heavy battleships lay in Port Arthur, and Port Arthur is far 
from being an ideal haven with its narrow entrance and its openness 
to bombardment from the sea. The Russians had 7 battleships, 6 
protected cruisers and some 20 torpedo-boats in Port Arthur; 3 large 
cruisers, one small ship and some torpedo-boats in Vladivostok 
and a cruiser and a gun-boat at Chemulpo. 

The fatal error of basing the chief part of their naval forces on a 
port, which though fecaatly situated was entirely unsuited to the 
requirements of a naval base, could have but one result for the 
Russians. The outcome of the Japanese torpedo-boat attack is well 
known. Two battleships and a cruiser were put out of action for 
many months. The next day the “ Varyag” and the “ Koreitz” were 
destroyed in Chemulpo. The Japanese attempts to “bottle-up” the 
Russian fleet in Port Arthur were never entirely successful, but 
Admiral Makaroff’s sorties only ended in the loss of the battleship 
“ Petropavlovsk” and the death of the gallant sailor himself. On the 
other hand Reitzenstein twice escaped from Vladivostok and inflicted 
some loss on the Japanese by sinking transports. 

The next move, in July 1904, was a bombardment of the 
Russian fleet as they lay in Port Arthur by the Japanese siege guns 
on land. A sortie with a view to taking refuge in Vladivostok was 
the only possible alternative. On the 10th August Admiral Witheft 
weighed anchor and went out. Admiral Togo hud 5 battleships, 11 
cruisers and some 40 torpedo-boats. The action ended in the Russians 
returning to port with the loss of the Admiral himself and the battle- 
ship “ Tzarevitch,” the cruisers “ Askold”, “ Diana ” and “ Novik” and 
some torpedo-boats, while the Vladivostok squadron which had come 
out to meet the Port Arthur fleet fared little better. The “Rurik” 
was sunk, the “ Rossia” and “ Gromoboi” badly damaged were com- 

elled to retreat to Vladivostok. The destruction of this the first 
ussian squadron was completed when in December 1904 the Japanese 
seized a hill which directly commanded the port. 

Meantime every effort was ee made in St. Petersburg to 
equip another squadron. Every available vessel, however old or obso- 
lete, was pressed into the service. Eventually Admiral Rozhdestvenski 
started with a fleet of 7 battleships of sorts, 12 protected cruisers and 
a dozen destroyers. He was followed by a squadron, under Admiral 
Nebogatoff, of 4 battleships, mostly coast defence ships, and 3 cruisers, 

The 18,000 miles’ voyage to the Far East was a gigantic under- 
taking in the most favourable circumstances. But with inferior 
vessels and more inferior crews Rozhdestvenski’s achievement was no 
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small one. He started his eight months voyage on the 14th 
October 1904. On the 21st the Dogger Bank incident showed clearly 
the quality of the material composing hiscommand. The fleet divid- 
ed into two at Tangier and one squadron went round the Cape. The 
two divisions met again in French waters at Madagascar. The use 
made by the Russians of French ports has given rise to many alle- 
gations of violated neutrality. 

But the English principle that a belligerent fleet may not stay 
longer than 24 Sate in a neutral port is not subscribed to by other 
nations. The sole condition gence recognised is that the belli- 
gerent fleet after quiting the neutral port should proceed without 
delay to the nearest port of its own nationality. As a matter 
of fact even this condition was not strictly adhered to by the 
French. This war indeed has again shown clearly that conditions of 
neutrality are dependent on the power to enforce them. Had France 
been a weaker nation she could not have taken up the attitude of 
benevolent neutrality to the extent that she actually did. 

The article closes with an excellent description of the final 
catastrophe at Tsushima on the 27th May 1905. Briefly out of 11 
Russian battleships and coast defence vessels, 7 were sunk and 4 
captured. Of 9 cruisers, 5 were sunk and 3 disarmed in neutral ports: 
6,142 prisoners fell into Japanese hands and 4,508 were killed or 
drowned. The victory of the Japanese was complete. The Russian 
naval power no longer exists. But the supe in this case, as 
always, lay in the men and not in any technical advantage as, for 
example, the greater range of the guns. Iron discipline, absolute 
devotion to duty and well-developed technical knowledge, all qualities 
which conduce to confidence, wrested victory from idleness and in- 
difference. They destroyed the childish belief that confidence, dis- 
cipline and knowledge can be replaced at the last minute by purchases 
of material, patriotic phrases and recalling the valour of our ances- 
tors. 

Another article gives a description of a new Ehrhardt mountain 
gun. The chief advances made on former patterns are said to be :— 
1. A more perfect system of laying, with panoramic sights. 

2. Larger angles of fire. 

3. Increase in the length of recoil, so that the gun is absolutely 

motionless at all angles of elevation. 

4. Use a lightened recoil springs made from a special alloy of 

steel. 

5. Tnpopement of the arrangements for transport, chiefly 

thanks to a lighter pack saddle. 

6. Use of a better and a stronger shield. 

7. Improvement of the ammunition. 

An article on the manceuvres of the 2nd Swiss Army Corps in 
the country round Berne occupies a considerable portion of the 
February and March numbers. The conclusions arrived at do not 
appear to offer pnything of especial interest except as regards the use 
made of cyclists. There were apparently two cyclist companies, 
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roughly 100 strong. They proved to be of great value, more especially 
as an adjunct to Cavalry. It was found that, notably at night acting 
without lights, the cyclists were able to render great service to the 
Cavalry as scouts. ‘The bicycles approached unheard and penetrated 
the enemy’s outpost line. Very often most valuable information was 
obtained. Cavalry patrols were not infrequently captured by cyclists 
lying in ambush in ditches behind hedges, &c. On one occasion a 
cyclist detachment surprised a brigade of Cavalry and punished it 
severely without receiving a single shot in return. On the other 
hand, another day the cyclists evacuated a rear-guard position too 
soon and thereby gave the enemy an advantage which was never lost. 
It is pointed out that cyclists must take advantage of their extreme 
juobihity and hold on till the last minute, long after ordinary troops 
could do so. 

The author remarks that cyclists should wear the same uniform 
as the Infantry. If this is done an enemy cannot distinguish cyclists 
in occupation of a position from ordinary Infantry.. The result of the 
experiment has been to show that cyclist troops require a larger, 
allowance of ammunition than Infantry. 120 rounds:on the soldier 
and 60 more in the accompanying automobile are the figures pro- 
posed. A great difficulty has been the lack of officers for cyclist corps. 
It is recommended that particular attention should be paid to thi 
point in the future. The article closes with a pious hope that 
immediate steps will be taken to increase the number of cyclist troops 
more eareccally in view of the weakness of the Swiss Cavalry as 
compared with that maintained in neighbouring States. 

The February number devotes some space to the field howitzer, 
with a detailed description of the chief patterns now ‘in existence. 
The opening paragraphs explain how, after the introduction of the 
“long recoil” in field guns giving a motionless carriage on firing, 
it was a natural consequence that this system should be applied to 
howitzers. Unfortunately, however, the conditions under which how- 
itzers are employed render the problem very difficult of sulution. If 
the length of recoil is increased to a maximum to provide for fire at 
high angles, the carriage becomes unstable at low angles. The trail 

le comes out of the ground and the carriage recoils. Or if the 
spade holds, the whole carriage rises, and naturally is thrown out 
of line. Again there are other difficulties. The gun should be able to 
recoil between the cheeks of the carriage at all elevations. The gun 
being short the “long recoil” must be arranged for without disturb- 
ing the centre of gravity. Special elevating and sighting gear is 
required to provide for the varying angles of elevation. This 
apparatus must not hinder the loading operations. Unless the 
trunnions are placed so far to the rear that the howitzer can be 
loaded at all angles, an arrangement for throwing the elevating gear 
out of action during loading will be required, A powerful recoil 
spring is necessary to run the howitzer up at high ae _The heavy 
shell postulates special strength in the metal of the piece. And 
80 On. 
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The three systems which have endeavoured to solve the problem 
are :— 

1. Ehrhardt. Automatic variation of recoil with the angle of 

elevation. 

2. Krupp. Constant recoil. Trunnions carried to the rear. 

3. Cockerill. A combination of the other two. 

Experience has yet to prove which of these is best suited to the 
peculiar conditions of howitzer fire. 

In the March number an intersting review of the wedge systems 
of breech-closing arrangements is given. The introduction of Q.-F. 

uns was expected to be the death-blow of wedge mechanisms. 

wo-movement breech-closing arrangements, such as the wedge of 
that period, were bound to give place to single-motion screws. But 
the single motion wedge introduced in the German model 1898 light 
howitzer produced a change of opinions. Since then other single-motion 
wedges have been invented which compete on equal terms with the 
single-motion screws. The article gives full details, with excellent plates. 

The Swiss Mountain Artillery is about to be rearmed and reorgan- 
ised. The Federal Chambers have voted 13,592,000 francs for this 
purpose, and for Infantry mountain equipment. The gun will be on 
the model of the field gun, with hydraulic brake and recoil spring, 
and will be practically motionless on firing. The number of guns to 
be acquired is 43. The number of batteries will be considerably 
augmented, and the strength of units increased. 900 rounds per 
will be provided. Batteries will probably consist of four guns. The 
number of rounds carried with the batteries and in the ammunition 
columns comes to 250 per gun. 

Curiously enough, the Swiss Army has hitherto had no Alpine 
Infantry, equipped as such, for mountain work. It has, however, 
now been decided, in view of the mountain troops maintained by 
neighbouring states, that a proportion of Swiss Infantry will be 
equipped for thisduty. It is not yet certain whether the equi 
ment will be permanently in the possession of the troops, or ony 
issued when required. It is proposed to provide for three brigades 
of Infantry. A special committee of officers, who are experts in 
mountain work, sat to decide what the equipment should comprise. 
Transport saddles, alpenstocks, snow spectacles, gloves, and special 
portable sanitary equipment are some of the articles proposed. 

The Federal message also surveys the reserves of war material in 
the light of the experience in the recent war. The general conclusion 
is that with the heavy expenditure of ammunition which obtains in 
modern warfare sufficient reserves are an imperative necessity and 
that the existing stocks do not fulfil this condition. The figures recom- 
mended are 750 rounds per rifle for first line and land wehr, 300 for 
landsturm, 80,000 rounds per machine gun and 1,200 rounds per gun. 

Some remarkable statistics are furnished with reference to the 
German expedition against the Hereros. It is compared with 
the 1864 campaign. 
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Herero Expedition. War of 1866. 


Numbers employed .. 14,537 61,500 

Killed and missing... 65 officers, 577 men _87 officers, 705 men. 
Wounded . 73, 646 ,, 148, «1,988 =, 
Died of illness svi 638 310 


This last figure is the more remarkable when the progress in 
medicine and surgery since 1864 is taken into consideration. 

As regards horses 15,373 were lost out of 21,655. The budget 
figures are equally worthy of note. Up to 31st March 1906, 217 
million marks (say £10,850,000) were spent. In 1906-07 some 93 
million marks were asked for, but of this 15 millions were refused. 

The war still continues, the most dangerous rebel Morenga having 
some 600 rifles under his orders. There are 14,400 German troops 
in the colony with 22,500 horses, etc. 

The February and March numbers devote some space to the 
French General Langlois and his views on the question of heavy field 
ordnance. The General has recently published a series of articles in 
the Temps two of which deal with this subject. He comes to the 
conclusion, based on both theory and practice in actual war, that 
heavy ordnance in the field is inefficient and fails to meet require- 
ments. He would prefer that money should be spent in increasing 
the number of field guns, rather than in providing heavy guns. To 
begin with, finding the range has nothing to do with the weight of 
the projectile, and takes much longer with heavy guns. For instance, 
if 20 rounds have to be fired to find the range, the 15 cm. howitzer 
will have wasted 800 kilogrammes’ weight of projectiles, and taken 
10 minutes to do it, while afield battery wlll have fired only 150 
kilogrammes’ weight, and taken two or three minutes to do it. 

Then the General urges that against infantry in the open a 
Q.-F. battery with 7-5 cm. guns is preferable to a battery of 15 cm. 
howitzers. Against artillery, a howitzer can fire either shrapnel or 
high explosive shell. In the former case the bullets have not 
sufficient remaining velocity to pierce a shield, in the latter the 
chance of adirect hit on gun or waggon is extremely slight. Thus the 
General instances two batteries, firing at one another, both in the 
open, one with 7°5 Q.-F. shielded guns, the other with 15 cm. 
howitzers, and no shields. He is certain that the howitzers would be 
out of action before they had found the range. He arrives at 
the same conclusion when considering the case of batteries under 
cover. 

Even against inanimate objects General Langlois does not believe 
in the superiority of the heavy projectile being absolute. A 40 
kilogramme shell will make a crater some 5 metres deep. But a 
simple 6 kilogramme high explosive shell as used by the Japanese 
will make a crater about 3 metres deep; so that 3 ee shells 
would give as great a result as the one 40 kilogramme shell. But only 
18 kilos will have been expended. Lastly, the author objects to the 
weight of heavy howitzers on the score of mobility. 


p-] 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
By Masor H. W. R. Senior, p.s.c., D.A.Q.M.G.,, I. B. 


Internationale Revue weber die gesamten Armeen wnd Flotten 
(February, March, April and May, with Supplement) :—The 
number for February has an interesting notice of General Langlois’ 
scheme to convert 18 Rifle battalions of the French army into 
Cycle battalions. These battalions are to be used as supports to 
the Cavalry or combined with artillery and cavalry as detachments 
for reconnaissance and flank-guarding purposes. A trial battalion 
under Major Gerard was formed of 4 companies, of 4 officers and 
120 men each. The usual formation in column of route was in 
threes, when the battalion covered 1,100 yards of road; in single file, 
however, it strung out to a column 1} miles in length. The average 
rate of march was from 8 to 10 miles an hour. 

Great efforts are being made in Russia to improve the position 
of the soldier. Besides improvements in rations and in lodging, 
the pay of the Russian soldier has now been raised ; whereas former- 
ly the Sergeant-Major got the equivalent of 50 shillings per annum, 
he will in future receive 150 shillings; the pay of the ordinary 
soldier has also been raised from 4s. 6d. to 12s. Od. per annwm. 

A trained General Staff is coming into being in the Turkish Army. 
Eleven officers have passed out of the new Staff College at Parcaldi 
and have been allotted to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Army Corps. 

From the March number we learn that Belgium since 1903 
has been carrying out exhaustive trials of various systems of field 
guns. Last year, by elimination of the soienecestil the competing 
weapons were reduced to guns produced by Krupp and by the works 
at St. Chamond. After further searching trials—in the driving trials 
the fue covered more than 2,800 miles!—the Krupp system was 
finally decided upon. Complete accounts of these trials can be obtained 
inthe Belgique Militaire for the 16th July and 20th August 1905. 

In the French Army the late war has led to an increase of the 
number of tools carried by each Infantry company from the small 
former equipment of 8 spades and 8 picks, with other articles in 
proportion, to 112 small spades, 32 picks, 16 fascine knives, 4 axes, 
1 saw, 4 wire-cutters, and 12 hatchets. 

The April number tells us that the Japanese Infantry Company 
of 217 men carries 68 spades, 17 picks, 5 saws, 5 wire-cutters, and 
17 hatchets. In addition each battalion has 48 spades, 16 picks, 
and 8 hatchets. It is looked upon in the Japanese Army as a 
particular honour to be allowed to carry the wire-cutters. 
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In France each of the two Artillery regiments of an Army 
Corps, in order to ensure the proper co-operation between Artillery 
and Infantry training in peace time, has been placed under one of 
the two Divisional Generals of the Corps. 

The May number contains an account of the new Italian auto- 
matic rifle invented by Major Cei-Rigotti and presented by him to 
the Italian War Ministry. With its present armament of a 6-shot 
magazine rifle an Italian Regiment can in two minutes fire off 432,000 
shots, but with the 25-shot automatic Cei rifle the same unit could 
in the same time expend 1,125,000 rounds. Major Cei-Rigotti has 
also invented an arrangement by which his automatic gear can be 
attached to the present Italian rifle. It is true that the converted 
arm is somewhat heavy, but it is no heavier than the old Vetterli 
which the Italian soldier carried from 1870 to 1890. Owing to the 
absorption of the recoil by the automatic gear, the converted arm 
lends itself to more accurate shooting than the present arm. 

In Russia every effort is being made to improve the quality and 
quantity of the Russian officers. In the Infantry the Inspectors of 
Musketry have been done away with and in their place Inspector- 
Generals of Infantry have been appointed, who will not only deal with 
all musketry but also with all other Infantry matters with a view to 
uniformity in training and the spread of practical and theoretical 
knowledge. The newly appointed officers are Generals selected by 
the Czar. They will be directly under the War Minister. 

German Supplement No. 70 contains a full account of Artillery 
matters in the Russo-Japanese war. The article has some excellent 
illustrations of Russian guns and Japanese batteries in action. 

No. 71 is devoted to a review of the article in the number of the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, regarding the 
distribution of the horse over the world and of his utility for 
military purposes. The author makes the assertion that, before the 
Boer War, the number of horses in the British Colonies of the Cape 
and Natal amounted to about 388,000; that the loss in horses 
during the war was 340,000 ; and that, at the present time, inclusive 
of the conquered Boer States there are not more than 250,000 
horses in all South Africa. 

No. 72 deals with matters of permanent fortification. In three 
articles the fortifications which surround Antwerp, those which 
guard the Austro-Italian frontier, and finally, those which cover the 
eastern frontier of France are described. The new arrangements for 
the defence of Antwerp on the right bank of the Scheldt towards 
the north, east and south appear to be very complete. The eastern 
side on the left bank is, however, left rather unguarded, where- 
as an attack on this side, as the author remarks, is by no means 
impossible ! ; ee: 

No. 73 gives a long review of the experiences gained in the Russo- 
Japanese war. In the first portion the slowness which characterised 
this war, the absence of all pursuit after victory and the causes which 
led to this departure from the principles of war are well brought 
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out. The keynote of the whole is, however, sounded on the first 

ge. “There is one thing this war teaches with convincing clearness, 
that is, that the best equipment and arms and all the appliances 
of modern science are but means to an end and are of no importance, 
if the living scul and spirit are wanting.” The latter portion is 
devoted to a discussion of the scientific appliances which were more 
largely used in this war than in preceding campaigns and which will 
ever in future be more and more generally utilised. 

The French Supplement No. 83 has an interesting article by Lieut- 
enant-General von Hosslin on the present day importance of railways 
in war, Among other important points the author notices the effect 
of speed on military transport by rail. He shows that the rapidity 
with which a concentration can be carried out depends much more 
on the number of trains, which can be with safety dealt with at one 
time on the line, than on the rate at which the trains can travel. 
He instances the transport of an Army Corps from Kénigsberg to 
Metz. This Corps will require 100 trains. Supposing that the 
journey can be done in 60 hours, but that only 25 trains can be des- 
patched each day, the concentration of the Corps at Metz will be 
complete in 64 days. Now suppose that the speed is so reduced 
that the train takes 72 hours to reach Metz, but on the other hand 
the number of trains a day is increased to 40, we find that the 
concentration can be completed in 5} days—a clear gain of one day. 

This number has also a translation of an article by General von 
Blume, which was originally published in the Militér Wochenblatt, 
and which shows some of the difficulties that von Moltke had to 
contend with, in the preparation of his schemes for war, owing to the 
way he was kept in ignorance of the political situation and of the 
directing policy of the Government by both the War Minister and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The spade as the new arm comes in for good deal of notice 
in this number. A combined tool capable of doing the work of a 
spade, a hatchet, and a pick is recommended. 

The following is a table of the losses suffered by the Germans 
in their Army of about 16,000 men in South-West Africa. The 
number who have been invalided home is unfortunately not shown. 


7 
i ' 
. | Medical | Civilian | a, 
Officers. ultivers, | officials. N-C.0.8. Soldiers. Total. 
| ‘ 
2 oo 
i | 
Killed 90 3 2 162 657 914 
Died of their wounds 8 1 3 36 48 
Wounded but living 117 3 2, 243] 776] 11h 
Missing (probably dead) ... 1 1 14 96 12 
Died of disease vie 31 2 4. 13h 7901 958 
Killed in accidents ais Bilal ck 19 83; 107 
Total he 252 8 lo 872 | 2,498 | 3,240 
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No. 85 commences with an article on the evolution of the 
combined shrapnel and common shell. This is followed by a short 
article on the destruction of war balloons by artillery fire. The 
author points out that the possession of balloons by the Japanese 
would have very much expedited the destruction of the Russian 
fleet in the harbour. Without their aid the Japanese had to spend 
many lives in the capture of 203-Metre Hill before they could gain 
a position, from which the effect of their heavy shell could be 
properly observed, and the Russian ships rendered useless for further 
action. Owing to their vulnerability balloons must be kept at a 
range beyond 5,500 yards from the enemy, who is therefore forced to 
employ for their destruction his heavy artillery. In order to be 
effective against balloons this artillery must use shrapnel, which 
should be Burst in front of and above the balloon. Careful range- 
finding and good observation are essential to obtain the full effect 
of fire against these modern means of observation. 

In No. 86 is to be found a translation of an article by Colonel 
Zalesski of the Russian General Staff on the Russian Cavalry in the 
late war. The author sums up his conclusions as follows :— 

(a) The Cavalry soldier should be taught to ride and to fight, 
to shoot on horseback and on foot, and should be 
thoroughly accustomed to exercise his initiative and 
judgment. 

(b) The Cavalry should be provided with at least two machine 
guns per regiment. 

(c) The Cavalry must be accustomed to long and rapid move- 
ment across country. 

(d) Every effort must be made to lighten the equipment of 
both man and horse. Heavy equipment is the cause of 
much of the present want of mobility in the Cavalry. 

(e) More training is requisite to enable the Cavalry to surmount 
the natural obstacles met with, especially as regards 
the crossing of rivers. 

(f) The amount of time spent in mere parade movements 
should be much reduced and more time should be given 
to learning the important duties of reconnaissance and 
to practice in moving across country. Everything use- 
less in war should be given up in peace. 

(g) More thorough instruction in the duties, which Cavalry 
must perform in war, is necessary in the case of the young 


officers. 

(h) Cavalry should be released from all the petty escort, guard, 
and detachment duties, with which it is overladen in times 
of peace,asall such militate against its true military 
education. 

We learn that Switzerland is arming its Mountain Batteries with 

a new Q. F. Krupp gun on a recoil-absorbing carriage. 
Militér Wochenbatt (Nos. 26-56 und Supplements 2-5) :—No. 
28 reviews the new Russian Artillery-practice Regulations which, 
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probably as a result of the late war, lay great stress on the practice 
of indirect fire from hidden positions. 

No. 31 announces the commencement at the Russian Staff role 
of a series of lectures on the Russo-Japanese War by one of the 
Professors. The failure of the Russians is put down to want of 
initiative and fear of responsibility on the part of the higher Russian 
leaders, combined at the same time with a tendency to interfere 
with the prerogative of their juniors even down to the detailing 
of battalions and to the tendency to bury themselves in a mass of 
unnecessary detail ; want of Bee military education among the 
officers and the consequent inability to learn from the experiences 
of the war; to such an extent was this the case that the same faults 
were constantly committed at the end of 1} years fighting as had 
been at the commencement of the campaign ; and finally, want of a 
proper organisation of the duties of reconnaissance and of protection, 
especially in regard to their flanks which were invariably turned by 
the Japanese. Petty peace economies had also a great deal to do 
with the result ; for example, the Brigade Commander in the Russian 
Army has no staff and no office in peace time. These lectures are 
continued in No. 33. 

The bayonet has once more sprung into favour and No. 42 
contains a simple and practical method of teaching the art of fighting 
with this weapon as arranged by Major von Schaumann. 

No. 44 deals with the Siberian Railway in the last war. The 
author endeavours to arrive at an estimate of the work done by this 
line. He says:—“ With the railway, Russia was only capable of 
setting on their legs in Manchuria and keeping fit for action a fixed 
number of troops, according to my figures 300,000 men. If this 
force did not suffice to gain the superiority and to wrench from the 
Japanese the advantages they had gained in 8 months, there then 
ss absolutely nothing to ie done, and the war was hopelessly 
lost.” 

No. 51 has an article on the changes in the Russian Army caused 
by the war. The most striking of these is the very great increase 
in machine-gun companies. At the beginning of the war Russia had 
only 5 such companies, at the end these 5 had increased to 114}. 
This and the previous number contain interesting reviews on ques- 
tions of Artillery tactics as modified by the experience of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

The second supplement is devoted to a description of the work 
done in South-West Africa by the Communication Troops of the 
German Army in connecting the various widely separated portions 
of the forces in the fighting with the Hereros and Hottentots by 
means of telegraphs, telephones, signalling and wireless telegraphy. 

The third number deals with the military revolt in Nancy in 
1790 and itscauses. This is followed by some unpublished letters 
of Metternich to Schwarzenburg about the Campaign of 1814. The 
fourth and fifth give accounts of the manceuvres of a Cavalry Division, 
and of the events in Pekin in the summer of 1900. 


is published by C. 
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Die militdrische Welt (No. 1):—This is a new illustrated 
Austrian monthly in German, printed in Roman type. It promises 
to be an interesting addition to 


eriodical military literature. It 
. Stern (Buchhandlung Rosner), Vienna. Its 


scope may best be seen by a reproduction of the table of contents of 
this first number. 


1 
2. 


3. 
4, 
5. The German Emperor on the 


ax 


Preface. 

The First Attempts at Revolu- 
tion in Hungary and Vienna. 
The Localisation of Italian Gar-| 

risons. 
War dogs on Active Service. 


Bayonet. 


. Cavalry in the late War. 
. The Military Power of Monte- 


negro, Servia and Roumania. 


. Pioneer Troops. 


. Notes by a Sister of Mercy 


in Manchuria. 


. Vienna, 
. Episodes of the War in Man- 


churia, 


. Military Notes. 

. Short Nights (Poetiy.) 
. Karl, Baron Torresani. 
. No Story. 

. Arrogance. 

. Reviews of Books. 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 
By Captain C. H. ALEXANDER, 36th Jacon’s Horse. 


The “ Rivista Militaire,” January to April 1906. 


The Rivista Militaire for January 1906 comes out in two 
numbers in honor of its “ Jubilee,’ having been founded exactly 
50 years ago. The first number contains only short notices of various 
articles which have appeared in its pages since it was first published. 
The second contains some notes on Military Psychology, a few 
remarks on that well worn subject,—‘ The Tactics of Attack and 
Defence,” which, however, throw no new light on the subject and 
an interesting article on the French possessions in West Africa, 
The French have undoubtedly been paying a good deal of attention 
lately to their West African colonies. Several railways have already 
been built whilst the construction of others is being pushed on 
so that the work of opening up what was once called “The Dark 
Continent” is proceeding apace. The author gives a short history of 
Senegal, of the territories between Senegal and the Niger, and bet- 
ween the Niger and lake Tchad, of French Sudan, French Guinea, 
the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and Western Mauritania (North of Sene- 
gal). He also gives an account of the organisation and administra- 
tion of the colonies, their water ways, ports and military stations. 
He describes the Anglo-French treaty of 1904 by which the French 
in return for concessions made with regard to Egypt, obtained im- 
i eehoul compensations in West Africa, For instance the Port of Yar- 

atenda and the Isles of Los were ceded to France. The former is at 
the head of the navigable portion of the river Gambia, (200 miles 
from the sea) on which formerly France had no harbour. This assures 
her of easy means of communication with the “Hinterland” of 
Senegal. The isles of Los on the other hand are opposite the French 
port of Konakry, and being only 3 miles distant, completely command 
its entrance. In addition, France has obtained a notable increase of 
territory in the vicinity of the Niger and Lake Tchad. 

There are some criticisms—unfavourable, but somewhat captious 
—on the elementary part (squad drill and rifle exercises) of the new 
Italian Infantry training. Also an article on so-called “ unprofitable 
expenses” meaning the cost of the education of the soldiers. The 
author very rightly urges that education tends to raise the standard 
not only of the Army but indeed of the whole nation, and that such 
expenses should not by any means be called unprofitable. The money 
so expended should be regarded as a very valuable asset to the nation 
in theshape of an increase of knowledge which should bring in its 
train a great increase of prosperity. 
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Lastly, there is a letter by Lieut. Fumo on the advantages of 
teaching officers to act as “chauffeurs” and on the general 
management of motor cars. He says motor cars are bound to play 
such an important part in all future wars that officers should be 
encouraged to attend automobile schools for purposes of instruction, 
and he suggests that all motors should be inspected, classified and 
numbered and that lists should be made specifying their capabilities, 
whether they are fit for military service and whether they could be 
easily adapted for military requirements, or not. 

There is an interesting description of the German campaign 
against the Hereros by a officer on General von Trotha’s staff. He 
tells us how well the natives had planned their rising and with 
what marvellous secrecy. But once the revolt had taken place, in a 
most inexplicable way they failed to take advantage of the complete 
surprise of the Germans. They sacked and burnt a few farms and 
railway stations and killed the white farmers and railway employés. 
But if they had attacked at once, the isolated post of Windhoek 
which was scarcely defended at all, or the fort of Okahandja, they 
might have captured them by mere force of numbers. The damage 
they did to the railway was insignificant and yet this was practically 
the only line of communications that the Germans tad with the 
coast. The Hereros numbered 6,000 fighting men of whom one 
half were armed with modern rifles. ‘They were not wanting in 

bravery. The writer attributes their failures to a want of logic so 
common amongst black races, for instance, seeing that the Germans 
easily repaired the slight damage done to the railway they thought it 
was no use trying to do any more, in fact having burnt a few houses 
and killed a few whites they rested on their laurels. Consequently 
when the German reinforcements arrived, the Hereros were severely 
defeated. 

The March number contains a retrospect of the battle of Adowa, 
a long article on temporary field Fortifications, and a more interest- 
ing one entitled “ Men or Fortifications.” This last is a study of the 
Franco-German frontier and a comparison of the standard of education 
of the two nations. The writer notes that there are far more 
fortresses and fortified posts on the French than on the German 
side of the frontier, but the eonclusions at which he arrives are, that 
a nation should train its manhood, and that it must depend rather 
on “ the man behind the gun ” than on earth works. 

In April the only articles of interest are :-— 

(i) On the necessity of having only one system of education 
throughout the army. 

(xi) On the necessity of training men as cyclists and_motorists 
and pointing out how valuable they will be in future wars. The writer 
urges that bicycles are difficult to hit (with rifle bullets), and when 
hit are easily repaired, that they can be turned into useful obstacles 
when acting on the defensive, are invaluable (provided there are good 
roads) to the rearguard of a retreating force, as it can hold on to a 
position much later than would otherwise be possible, or to the 

ql 
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advanced guard of a pursuing force, or for scouts or despatch riders ; 
also, one can easily imagine how a large force of cyclists transferred 
rapidly from one point of the field of battle to another might change 
the fortunes of the day—always with the same limitation—pro- 
vided that good roads are available. : 

(iit) The third article worthy of notice is one on mountain 
warfare which is, of course, of peculiar interest to the Italian Nation, 
divided from other countries, as they are, by the Alps. The writer 
urges constant practice for the troops over hill country, and very 
rightly points out that in the event of a war with either of her 
peshbours (Switzerland apparently being left out of the question) 
the first combats must be fought in the mountains and these might 
be decisive of the fate of the campaign. He advocates a fixed plan 
of defence for the Alps, points out the dangers of being fascinated 
with the idea of “a dominating position” and also the error of a too 
extended line of defence. 

In the April number of the “ Rivista de Artiglieria e Genio” 
there is a long article on the means of transmitting information and 
keeping up communication between the various units of fortress 
Artillery, whether besieged in or attacking a fortress, or even if only 
attempting to stop the advance of anenemy. The writer enumerates 
many ways of communication well known to all, such as_signalling— 
by flags, lamps, etc.,—the use of the telephone, the ‘elegeeph, bork over- 
head and underground wires—of which he prefers the former as being 
less costly and more easy to repair when broken—and wireless 
telegraphy. Of these, the author places the telephone first on the list 
except for long distances, when he prefers the ordinary telegraph, and 
for this he strongly recommends the invention or adoption of some 
system (similar to that of Mercadier’s telephone) by which severat 
messages can be sent on one wire. Next on the list the writer places 
“ visual signallirig” and last—because of its unreliability he recom- 
mends wireless telegraphy. He, however, adds that wireless telegraph 
stations should most certainly be prepared if only to intercept the 
enemy's messages and to perhaps confuse them. 

Another writer describes how, in his opinion, the engineer 
services should be directed and commanded in time of war, and there 
is a very good article entitled “considerations with regard to, and 
deductions to be drawn from, the Russo-Japanese war.” The author 
describes the general characteristics of the fights which took place, 
the employment of machine guns with infantry, the use or rather 
abuse of the cavalry, and he finally winds up his article (for the 
month) with a long description of the employment. of the artillery— 
mountain and field guns and field howitzers—by both the Russians 
and the Japanese. The author, who is evidently a keen observer, 
writes a most instructive article, to which increased interest is lent 
by some good photographs of Russian and Japanese batteries taken 
when in action, and there is also a very clear plan of the combat at 
Janselin on the 31st July 1904. 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, OCTOBER 1905. 


There were 22 candidates of whom only 11 competed. Cap- 
tain A. H. Radice, the Gloucestershire Regiment, nom-de-plume 
“Roman” has been awarded the prize of Rs. 50 as the winner of this 
competition. For the information of the competitors, the winning 
solution is published verbatim (with a sketch of map G) on the 
following pages. The noms-de-plwme of competitors are given below 
for the information of those concerned :— 

1, “Vivit post Funera Virtus.” 

2. “Non deficit Alter.” 
“ Punjabi.” 
. “Vise & la fin.” 
“Vulcan.” 
“Nec temere, nec timidi.’ 
“Forethought without Fearthought.” 
“ Ego Accedo.” 
“Roman.” 
“ Aut non quem tentes, aut perfice.” 
. “Arte et Marte.” 
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REMARKS BY THE ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


Among the mistakes most frequently made by competitors were 
the following :-— 
Operation orders should give “ the'intention of the officer issuing 
the orders, as far as it is advisable to make it 
se known.” —C. T., 8 (iii. It is, I think, distinctly 
inadvisable to publish the fact that the column was en. route to 
SalppuR or to give the strength of the SaIDPUR garrison. This 
information would be rapidly conveyed to SHAHDADPUR, the force 
there would be put on the alert and they would very likely blow up 
the Goro Pir bridge before the column could reach it. Compare 
Jackson’s orders at the commencement of the Shenanandoah Valley 
campaign. Only one candidate omitted this information from his 
orders. 
Many competitors were very hazy on the subject of Lines of 
Lines of Communi. Communication. A force which can carry its 
cation. own supplies for the whole period of its move- 
ment does not need a Line of Communication. The scheme gave 
competitors “ample transport for all requirements.” One ofticer 
roposed to establish strongly fortified posts at every four miles along 
tis route, but he did not explain what useful purpose these posts 
were to serve. 
On the other hand very few competitors recognised the import- 
ance of the Goxo Pir bridge as constituting a 


Desiee: defile. On learning that the enemy had secured 
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all the other bridges, instead of hastening forward to secure Goto Pir, 
which offered a fairly good defensive position, most competitors halted 
at once “ to await reinforcements,” “ to cover the flank of the column.” 
or “to cover FaizaBaD,” which according to the scheme did not need 
assistance. From Gouo Pir the column could have co-operated with 
any reinforcements from FalzaBAD just as easily as from NiZAMANI 
or KaRAN WasAaN. It would also have been on the flank of any force 
attempting to move from SHAHDADPUR to Sarppur. : 
There was a perfect mania for demolition. Two competitors as 
soon as their force had crossed to the north of 
the SHAHO proposed to blow up the Goto Pr 
bridge—their only means of getting back! The orders of a third 
would have justified the Sappers in blowing up the bridge even before 
the force had reached it, but at any rate it was to be blown up before 
the column returned ! Another, who intended to attack SHAHDADPUR, 
proposed, in the event of his attack ope Bapiesth to blow up 
the bridges there at once. In such acase as this our first object would 
be to protect bridges, etc., not to destroy them. : 
Independent Cavalry is only used with large forces and is then 
usually several marches to the front.—(C. T. 111, 
Independent Cavalry. 9 and’ 3). To label a Cavalry Regiment “ Inde- 
pendent Cavalry ” and send them off to the front is merely to throw 
them away. When you want your Cavalry you wont have any left. 
A few patrols will get you all the information you may want and will 
leave you mobile troops in hand to use when you get the information. 
Some officers while they dubbed their Regiment “Independent 
Cavalry” continued to issue orders to it as if it was at their dis- 


Ps 


Demolition of bridges. 


osal. 
The G.O.C. should command the main fone sec officers 
roposed to leave the G. O. C. at Faizapap 
ee Clk eins of 1} battalions while the main 
body went off under the command of a Colonel. 

Most of the work sent in was very long-winded. Orders or an 
appreciation should be as concise as possible. 
The work sent in by the winner was far and away 
better than that of any other competitor as regards how orders and 
an appreciation should be written. 

Most of the competitors gave march orders 
ee: for the column and entirely patted to provide 
any flank guards. 
‘Winning solution. I think that the winning solution is open 
to criticism on the following points :— 

From the strength of the enemy as given in the scheme and the 
fact that FaizaBaD was given as easily defensible the column should 
have marched as strong as possible. “How would it have fared if the 
15,000 men had reached Goto Pir after the column had 
that place ? 

As stated above I think that the column should have pressed on 
to Goto Pir instead of halting at KaRAN WASAN. 


Conciseness. 
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The column was practically a convoy and consequently ‘the 
transport should have kept with it instead of being parked a ‘mile 
away at Kump Darun. This remark also applies to the march 
orders of some of the other competitors. : 

“Punjabi’s” solution was in some respects more to my liking 
than that of the winner, but his orders youll have had to be largely 
rewritten for publication. ‘ : i 


Sotution By “Roman "—Caprain A. H. Rapicg, GLOUCESTERS 
REGIMENT. 


Operatiun Orders by Mujor-General Law, Commanding 


FaizaBaD, lst November 1905. 
No. 28. : 
1, The main forces of the enemy reported by spies to consist of 
100,000 men are besieging RAMITPUR. 
A force of the enemy, reported by spies to be 1,500 strong, is 
besieging SAIDABAD. $ 
2. With a view of taking the offensive it has been decided to 
concentrate all troops in the district at FAIZABAD. 
3. A column, strength as r margin, under the command 
of Colonel GARDENER, wil) assemble on the 
tb Gav. (less 1 84.) Garrison Parade Ground at 2 P.M. ahd will 
1 Coy. Sap. & Min. march with all eg nee on SaIDABaD to bring 
sth Inf. : the Garrison and European inhabitants back to 
FatzapaD. 
4. The Column will carry 10 days’ rations. ‘i 
5. The C.S. and T. O. will make arrangements for the necessary 
transport for the Column and will, in addition, ptovide 12 tongas for 
the conveyance of the European inhabitants of SAIDABAD. ; 
6. The P. M. O. will make all necessary medical arrangements. 
7. On arrival at SarDaBaD 24 carts will be placed at the disposal 
of the European inhabitants: all other empty carts will be loaded 
with military stores and supplies. ; 
All arms, ammunition and supplies which cannot be taken away 
must be destroyed. 


lla. M. P J. CLIFFORD, A. A.-G. 
Copy by oa to :— 
at concerned. 
APPRECIATION. 


As Officer Commanding the Column my first duty is to’ help 
the concentration of troops ordered to take place at FaizaBaD, by 
bringing in tne SamDaBaD Garrison. 

The enemy 15,000 strong, but weak in guns and Cavalry, have 
occupied SHAHDAPUR. A detachment 1,500 strong is besieging 
SatpaBap. Their main body is besieging RaMITPUR, 150 miles east 
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of SHaHDappuR. It has been reported that the enemy in front of 
me intends remaining at SHAHDADPUR on the 8rd, this is partially 
confirmed by my reconnaissance, [*which must have lasted up to 
very nearly 12 noon,] when the enemy showed no signs of moving. 

My Column arrived at Buir SHAH at 9 A.M. Reinforcements 
could reach me 7 hours after I sent off a message for them. No 
help is to be expected from SarpaBaD. 

The enemy may follow the following courses :-— 

(a) Remain at SHAHDADPUR. 

(b) Advance in force or send a detachment via MALpassi to 

SaraBaD. 

(c) Advance in force on FaIZzABAD. 

For reasons stated above the enemy is likely to follow course 
(a) in which case the O. C. FaizaBaD may decide to attack him on 
4th November. 

In following course (b) he would have to make a flank march 
across my front and leave a strong force in his rear and practically 
across his line of of communication. 

In following course (c) he would drive my Column back on 
FaizaBaD, and probably besiege it, and prevent the contemplated 
concentration. 

The courses open to me are— 

1) Continue my march on SaIDABAD. 
2) Retire on FAaizaBaD. 
(3) Take up a defensive position across the SHAHDAPUR— 
FaizaBaD road and await reinforcements. 

Course (1) is bad as the enemy by a short march would cut my 
communications and prevent my rejoining my main body. 

Course (2) is if possible worse as it would leave the enemy abso- 
lutely free to march wherever he liked. 

By adopting course (3) I keep touch with the enemy, can watch 
his movements, can prevent him reinforcing the force besieging 
SarpabaD and can delay his advance on FaizaBAD and so give the 
O. C. FaizaBaD time to mature his plans, 

Therefore I decide to send at once for reinforcements, acquaint- 
ing my G. O. C..with the situation, and having selected a position 
near KARAN WasaN I entrench it and by vigorous reconnaissance 
endeavour to deceive the enemy as to my strength. 


Operation Orders by Colonel GARDENER, Commanding Column 
Karan Wasav, 37rd November 1905. 


No. 3. ; 
1, The enemy, 15,000 strong but weak in Cavalry and Artillery 


has occupied SHAHDAPUR 
2. The Column will entrench a position near KARAN WASAN. 


* Omit—See the hour at which orders were issued—9-45 a.m Ep. 
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3. The Cavalry will keep in touch with the enemy and will also 
send a patrol in the direction of MALDASSI to watch the SAIDABAD 
road. Half hourly reports will be sent in. 

4. The 119th Battery will take up a position covering the ap- 
proaches from SHADAPUR and will entrench. 

5. The 7th Infantry (less 4 Companies with General Reserve) 
will fortify the right section of the position extending from Karan 
Wasan to the Kump DakuN—SHAHDAPUR road, both inclusive. 

The 8th Infantry (less 2 Companies Baggage Guard) will fortify 
the left section of the position extending from the KumB Darun— 
SHAHDADPUR road, exclusive, to BACHAL Bualri and will also fortify 
SuuRaB Fakir as an advanced post. } 

4 Companies 7th Infantry will form a covering party and if 
attacked will retire through the position and form the General 
Reserve in the nullah immediately south of JUMAL. 

4 Company Sappers and Miners will help to fortify KARAN WaSAN 
and the other 4 Coy. will ie Sunras Fakir. On the completion 
of this task they will join the General Reserve. : 

6. The Transport escorted by 2 Companies 8th Infantry will 
park near Kums Darun. ae : 

7. The O. C. Column will be at JuMAL. 

C. BLYTH, Magor, 


Column Stuf Officer. 
Issued at 9-45 a. M. 
Verbally to— By Orderly to— 
O. C., 119th Battery. O. C., 6th Cavalry. 
O. C., 7th Infantry. Column Supply and Trans- 


O. C., 8th Infantry. port Officer. 


‘ 
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References are toa Mup which will be supplied to intend- 
ing competitors, who should forward their names together with 
the sum of Re. 1, to the Secretary of the Institution, from whom 
they will receive all instructions. 


GENERAL IDEA. 
A Rep Force, consisting of one Division, has been defeated 
by a BLvE Force of two Divisions and is retreating northwards by 
the roads parallel to the Lonpon and BricuTon Railway. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 
On arriving at Bonesurst BripGe at 1 P M.on the 15th 
October, with the Main Guard of the Rep 
Rear GuakbD, strength as per margin, the 
REDREAR GUARD Commanding Officer, Colonel Z, received the 
1Battery,R.w a. following message :— 
SSquadrons Cavyal- Rep Hitt Cuvrcu; 


4 Zrmpantes Mount No. 179. 15th October. 

1 Det. Mounted Sap- =“ Owing to a break-down of the transport it 

Bitty RF A. is absolutely necessary that you should delay 

$Bne waste’ the advance of the enemy till nightfall (7 pv. m.)” 
Despatched (Sd.) A. B.C. 
11-15 a. M. A.-A. G., Jet Rep Division. 


Heavy ree flooded the streams, which are,.only crossable 
by the fords and: bridges. ; 

Colonel Z’s Cavalry is in touch with the Cavalry of the BiuE 
enemy about 6 miles south of the south edge of the map. 


QUESTION I. 

As Staff Officer to Colonel Z write,— 

(a) A brief appreciation of the situation (for his use). 

(b) The orders which would be issued if your appreciation is 
accepted. 

QUESTION II. 

By 5-15 p.M.in the afternoon the BLUE enemy are threatening 
to outflank a on both flanks and have developed such strength of 
infantry and guns that the further retention of any position you 
may have taken up would be dangerous. 

(c) What orders would you now issue to carry out the task 
entrusted to you ? 


[This competition will close on the 1st December 1906. Solu- 
tions received after that date will nut be cuusidercd.] 
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1907, alee RIFLES. 


year 1876, there was a pretty 

J ne of the sons of the Prophet, 
in the lands souun v1 ur - he girls of Bulgaria are not, as 
arule, remarkable for any personal beauty either of form or face. 
But this girl in question was evidently an exception to the rule. 

Now in the proselytising spirit which distinguishes every true 
Mussulman, with whom religion always occupies the first place, her 
Turkish lover had succeeded in converting the maiden tu his own way 
of thinking, which was probably a task of no great difficulty ; so she 
had to go to the nearest large town, Salonika, to get her conversion 
properly registered and ratified. 

The ancient town and seaport of Salonika has always had, like 
other seaport towns, a very mixed population, the lower classes of 
which were much given to excesses of all sorts, turbulence, lawless- 
ness and rioting, often carried to extremes. Even so far back as the 
fourth century they rose up and murdered the officers of the Roman 
garrison, because the governor had imprisoned a cireus rider who was 

R-1 
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ing competitors, who should forward their names together with 
the sum of Re. 1, to the Secretary of the Institution, from whom 
they will receive all instructions. 


GENERAL IDEA. 
A RED Force, consisting of one Division, has been defeated 
by a BLvE Force of two Divisions and is retreating northwards by 
the roads parallel to the Lonpon and Bricuton Railway. 


SPECTAL IDEA. 


On ar 


brief appreciation of the situation (or nis use). 
The orders which would be issued if your appreciation is 


pted. 
QUESTION IL. 

By 5-15 P.M-in the afternoon the BLUE enemy are threatening 
to outflank you on both flanks and have developed such strength of 
infantry and guns that the further retention of any position you 
may have taken up would be dangerous. 

(c) What orders would you now issue to carry out the task 
entrusted to you ? 


[This competition will close on the lst December 1906. Solu- 
tions received after that date will not be cunsidercd.] 
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THE BALKANS —(continwed). 
SECOND PART. 


By Caprain J. Firzgeraup Les, V.D., First Punsan 
VOLUNTEER RIFLES. 


1 
Cherchez la femme ! 


In the early part of May in the year 1876, there was a pretty 
Bulgarian girl who fell in love with one of the sons ofthe Prophet, 
in the lands south of the Balkans. ‘The girls of Bulgaria are not, as 
arule, remarkable for any personal beauty either of form or face. 
But this girl in question was evidently an exception to the rule. 

Now in the proselytising spirit which distinguishes every true 
Mussulman, with whom religion always occupies the first place, her 
Turkish lover had succeeded in converting the maiden to his own way 
of thinking, which was probably a task of no great difficulty ; so she 
had to go to the nearest large town, Salonika, to get her conversion 
properly registered and ratified. 

The ancient town and seaport of Salonika has always had, like 
other seaport towns, a very mixed population, the lower classes of 
which were much given tu excesses of all sorts, turbulence, lawless- 
ness and rioting, often carried to extremes. Even so far back as the 
fourth century they rose up and murdered the officers of the Roman 
garrison, becanse the governor had imprisoned a cireus rider who was 

R-1 
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a popular favourite. And in modern times they have proved to be 
no better than they were under the Romans. No matter how severe 
the Vali* may be and however Draconian his laws, murder, massacre 
and bloodshed remain the order of the day. The lanes and 
suburbs of the town have been the scenes of many an_ undiscovered 
murder, when night has been made hideous by the dying screams of 
the victim falling in the darkness under the blow of the cudgel or the 
stab of the cowardly knife. The average Greek or Italian sailor is a 
reckless, devil-may-care sort of fellow, setting but small value on his 
own life or the life of others; those of the Turks who take up a sea- 
faring life are, if possible, worse, owing to fanaticism ; and the narrow 
streets and quays of Salonika swarm with such as these. 

In the middle of the year of grace 1876 a great majority of the 
fixed population of the town itself was Mussulman—and sullen, 
bigoted, restless Mussulmans to boot. It was to this place the Bul- 
xen girl came to abjure the faith of her fathers and embrace the 

ohammedan creed. 

A number of Greeks in Salonika heard of the new convert to 
Mohammedanism, and they determined to prevent the marriage. 
They mobbed the girl on her way from the railway station to the 
Turkish ce ouse ; they tore her by force from her escort; 
brought her, against her will, to the house of the American 
Vice-Consul ; then took her away from there and hid her in one of the 
hovels of the Greek quarter. 

The news of this abduction, of this public outrage in broad 
daylight, became spread abroad in the city, and naturally excited the 
greatest indignation among the Mussulmans. And these were fully 
justified in their indignation; the grossest insult had been offered to 
their religion and their institutions, by a small mob of strangers 
belonging to a people whom they hated with the bitterest hatred, 
whom they despised most of all. They kept their temper uncom- 
monly well. They called a meeting. On the day after the outrage 
about five thousand of them came together, proceeded to the official 
residence of the Governor, and demanded, firmly, but with the 
greatest calmness and good temper, that the girl should be given 
back to her friends and escort, and declared that the abduction was 
a public insult to their country and religion. The Governor, with 
great tact, succeeded in quieting them down for the time being, 
assuring them that their demands should be complied with ; upon 
which the meeting was adjourned, and the greater part of the Mug: 
sulmans went into a mosyue close by. All this time the Greeks had 
hidden in their hovels, as rats scamper into their holes. They could 
well say, with Mare Antony — 

“Now let it work: Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take what course thou wilt!” 

Now the French Consul and the German Consul in Salonika were 
beth what are commonly called “fussy ” men, full of their own import- 
” tend of interfering in matters which did not concern them, 


“Turkish governor. 
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unmindful of their prototype whom the wise Hebrew King compares 
to one who taketh a mad dog by the ears. They both went into the 
mosque where the excited crowd was assembled. The Greeks, to 
save themselves, had caused it to be reported that the Bulgarian 
girl was hidden in the house of the German Consul, and the crowd in 
the mosque had heard of this. What followed was told to me by 
some of those who were present at the time; and I took down in 
writing what they said. The French Consul was excited and could 
not make himself understood ; he way jeered at, hooted, and pelted 
with clay. The German Consul then assumed a haughty and 
threatening tone, the very worst thing that he could have done under 
the circumstances. The passions of the angry mob boiled up; a 
friendly Turk advised the Consuls to go away, and pushed the German, 
not with any violence, towards the entrance of the mosque. The 
German struck the Turk with a heavy stick across the face, and then 
the Mussulmans saw red. It seems that the Consuls took a good 
deal of killing, the Frenchman was the first to go down, and was 
soon kicked and beaten into unconsciousness ; but the German fought 
like a tiger, and did not fall till his face was torn open by the jagged 
bottom of a broken bottle. 

The remains of the Consuls were mutilated and hacked to pieces, 
“so small,” said one of my informants, with truly oriental hyperbole, 
“that they could be put into tobacco pipes.” 

At the news of this all Europe burst into flames. A French 
squadron and a German squadron were sent flying to Salonika har- 
bour ; and the British Mediterranean fleet was ordered to Besika Bay, 
a place about twenty miles suuth of the entrance to the Dardanelles. 

Now I am far from suggesting that it was the abduction of a 
Bulgarian girl which caused the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. 
Neither would I suggest that a lighted wax match caused the des- 
truction of the former city of Chicago. Buta drunken Irish brick- 
layer threw the lighted match into some stray paraffin oil, and the 
flame thus caused burned the city to the ground. In 1877, the 
Bulgarian damsel acted the part of the lighted match, and the 
inflammable material was all round her and stretching even to the 
most distant parts of Europe. 


II. 


It will be fairly correct to apply to the European diplomacy 
of this time, with regard to Turlesh affairs, the terms which Kip- 
ling’s Highland sergeant applied to a bayonet charge-—“a_ dairty 
business.” Shortly after the murder of the Consuls, on the 11th 
of May, the representatives of three great European Powers met in 
Berlin. They were Bismarck, Gortschakoff and Andrassy, each in 
his own peculiar way an index of the organised brute force of Eastern 
Europe. If ever there was a man who bore his character in his face 
that man was Bismarck. Heavy, forcible, almost brutal in expression, 
yet showing an indescribable something in common with the face 
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of Gambetta, probably the index of will-power ; but absolutely with- 
out refinement, all brute force.* It was a merciless face, and cold ; 
but its coldness was that of the snowstorm, while the coldness in the 
face of his colleague, Von Moltke, was that of the frozen lake in 
which the eyes glittered like two points of blue ice. Gortschakoff 
was altogether different. Meeting him in a railway train or a 
restaurant, one might have easily taken him for a professor of 
languages at a ladies’ school. Nothing but kindness and geniality 
seemed to gleam out of his gold-rimmed spectacles. But no amount 
of smiling could ever hide the high cheek bones and slit eyes which 
showed his Asiatic blood. The Austrian, Andrassy, deserved much 
more than did Lord Salisbury the description which Bismarck gave 
of the latter—‘“a lath painted to look like iron.” No clay ina 

otter’s hand was ever easier to mould than was Andrassy in the 
beads of Gortschakoff. The Austrian was no statesman: he was as 
vain as a pretty school girl; and Bismarck, who was rather bold, 
pleased him immensely by complimenting him on his thick, curled 
locks and beautiful whiskers. Of the trio, he was an abject tool in 
the hands of the other two, They used to say of him at the Russian 
Court, “ when it rains in St. Petersburg Andrassy puts up his 
umbrella in Vienna.” These then were the three physicians who met 
to prescribe for the sick man. 

After much deliberation they drew up and published a docu- 
ment which is now known in history by the name of the Berlin 
Memorandum. This extraordinary document, unparalleled in the 
whole history of modern European diplomacy for dishonesty and 
impertinence, began by stating that whereas the Sultan of Turkey 
promised to introduce reforms into the administration of his Euro- 
pean dominions, he by this promise gave to the European Powers a 
right to insist that he should keep his word. That is, the very 
compliance of the Sultan was to be used as a means of bullying him. 
Part of the Sultan's dominions, Herzogovina, was in a state of civil 
war; and owing to this circumstance it was absolutely impossible to 
carry out any reforms there. Yet the Sultan was blamed for not 

erforming this impossibility. The Memorandum then went on to 
insult, open, unveiled insult’ which stated that the Christian Powers 
of Europe could not put any trust in the pledges and promises of the 
Sultan. And since this was so, the government of all the Christians 
in Turkey was to be handed over to a Committee of the European 
Powers. The concluding paragraph of this remarkable document is a 


* Lest it should seem that I am unjust to the character of Bismarck I may be 
allowed to quote what one of his greatest English adinirers says of him :— 

“ His savagery of tone seems rather that of a wild beast than of a man.”— Pearson's 
Essays, p. 165. 

And Busch, the Boswell of the Great Chancellor, says :— 

“Theard the chief (Bismarck) say to-day, ‘The idea of letting these fellows off ! 
There is criminal negligence in not taking them out at once and shooting them.” Again, 
“ Burn down their villages and hany all the male inhabitants.” And, “ why take 
prisoners? They ought to have shot them down by files.” And yet the German Presx 
cried out against our concentration camps in the South African War | 
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very masterpiece in the complicated phraseology of diplomacy. It 
is worth giving a full translation of it into English. “If the armistice 
(a proposed one of two months between the Sultan and his rebellious 
subjects) should expire without the objects of the Powers being 
attained, the three Imperial Courts are of opinion that it will become 
necessary to reinforce diplomatic action by the sanction of an under- 
standing with a view to those effective measures which would appear 
to be demanded, in the interests of the general peace, to arrest the 
mischief, and to prevent its further development.” This isa good 
specimen of the language of ence and it reminds me of an 
American account of how a late English statesman of great eloquence 
would have said that two and two make four. “If by that peculiar 
arithmetical rule which we have reason to believe was known even 
in the Homeric age and which is now commonly called addition, we 
desired to arrive at the sum of two integers added to two integers, 
we should find—and I assert this boldly, sir, and without any fear of 
successful contradiction—we, I repeat, should find by the particular 
arithmetical formula tu which I have already referred—and, sir, I 
hold myself fully responsible for the assertion I am about to make, 
as it is indeed only in holding with the eternal fitness of things — 
that the sum of the two given integers added to the other two 
integers would eventually prove to be four!” 

With regard to their not being able to trust the pledges and 
promises of Turkey, it is distinctly refreshing to find representatives 
of Austria and Russia waxing indignant over, or even referring to, 
violated pledges and broken promises. Ever since the treaty of Kutchuk 
Kainardji, by which Russia solemnly promised not to interfere with 
the Turkish tribes round the Black Sea shore (a promise which she 
wilfully broke six years afterwards), ever since that time not only 
can it be said that Russia did not keep her word, but she never lost 
an opportunity of breaking it. The wilfnl and brazen violation of 
the treaty of Paris in 1871, the solemn pledge of Gortschakoff 
himself that Russia had no intention of taking the Merv Oasis, the 
crushing of the Central Asian Khanates, contrary to stipulation, these 
and many other well-known cases of Russian perfidy should have 
made her keep silent, in this respect at least. As for Austria and 
broken pledges, it will be only necessary to refer to the capitulation 
of Dresden, a full and true account of which is to be found in the 
memoirs of Marshal St. Cyr. 

When the three ministers had drawn up this celebrated Memo- 
randum and shaken hands with themselves, they sent it round to the 
other European Powers for approval. Italy signed it without 
hesitation or scruple; she was a young Power who wished to be on 
the strong side. France signed it, as she could not afford to refuse. 
But England, to her everlasting honour, flatly refused to join the band 
of bullies. This was something for which the other great Powers 
were not prepared. That they were surprised and angry goes with- 
out saying. But they still endeavoured to carry out their original 
intention of weakening and humiliating Turkey; so they called 
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together a Conference at Constantinople. This came to nothing ; so 
another Conference was held in London. At this latter meeting 
Turkey was not represented; and anew proposal was put forward 
by Russia, namely, that Turkey was to disarm, after which Russia 
promised to disarm also, All this time Russia wus mobilixing her 
army on the Roumanian frontier; and when Turkey refused to 
agree to the provisos of the London Conference, the Czar Alexander 
declared war, on the 24th of April 1877. 


II. 

Never since the days of Peter the Great had Russia a more 
favourable opportunity of successfully carrying out her ambitious 
political aims in the south-east of Europe. Owing to the Bulgarian 
atrocities, public opinion was entirely against the Turk; so much so 
indeed that a coalition of any Western Powers in favour of Turkey 
and against Russia could not possibly be thought of. The tragedy 
of 1854 could not be staged again. To all appearance Russia had now 
a free hand; she was in a position to attempt more and do more than 
ever she did before ; but she must take care to do it quickly, to make 
the very best use of her opportunity ; which could have been effected 
only by dashing into the Peninsula, overwhelming all opposition and 
knocking at the gates of the Turkish capital before the rest of 
Europe had time to cool down from its fit of indignation and wrath. 
The already mobilised army, to the very last man and horse, should 
have been thrown across the Pruth and Danube before Turkey had 
time to breathe, and especially before reaction set in to change the 
public opinion of Europe. Now, if ever, was the time for swift and 
energetic action ; ey as the Turkish army was in fragments 
part having its hands full on the Servian frontier, part in Bosnia 
and Herzogovina, and Suleiman’s veterans knocking their heads 
against the recks of Montenegro. That this dash could have been 
made by the Russian army is fully proved by Gurkho’s advance 
across the Balkans in the beginning of the war. 

But Russia, missing this grand opportunity. acted exactly as 
she should not have done; she undertook the war with forces alto- 
gether insufficient for the task that was before them; by shocking 
bad management and by the wilful neglect of the most elementary 
laws of strategy she invited and brought down on her devoted army 
disaster after disaster; and only appeared before the Turkish capital 
when her opportunity was lost and gone for ever. And when at last 
she threw into the face of Europe the Treaty of San Stefano, it was 
looked upon as nothing more nor less than a declaration of war 
against the other Great Powers. She carried out war in the style 
of diplomacy, but her diplomacy was carried out after the manner 
of war. 

On the 10th of November 1876, the Czar Alexander gave the 
world to understand, as plainly as words could express it, that he 
was going to put a stop to the troubles in the Balkan Peninsula by 
force of arms. On the very next day the mobilisation orders were 
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sent out. But, to the astonishment of the whole political and mili- 
tary world, it was found that the task of conquering the Ottoman 
Empire was to be carried out by fowr* Army Corpst only, about a 
sixth part of the forces available! Thirty Infantry Divisions, who 
could have taken the field in three weeks, were not even warned to 
hold themselves in readiness for active service. 

Yet, notwithstanding this lamentable want of judgment on the 
part of the Russian military authorities, perhaps the four Army 
Corps would have been sufficient to make a dash for the Turkish 
capital, ponies only they acted with promptitude and celerity, but 
they did not. 

For six long months the four mobilised corps stood idly, kicking 
their heels, east of the Pruth. Every day of all that time strength- 
ened Turkey, while it weakened Russia and the Russian cause. As 
far as a winter campaign in the Balkans was concerned, Russia had 
no need tv be afraid ; indeed, here she had the advantage over Turkey. 
Crossing the Danube on the ice of January offered less difficulty 
than in the floods of June : the campaign if begun in December would 
in all probability have been ended by the time the war was actually 
declared. This delay on the part of Russia made a very bad impres- 
sion on the rest of Europe. They asked what could be the meaning 
of it; and they could only solve the problem by supposing that the 
mobilisation was only a piece of bluff on the part of Russia, as 
perhaps indeed it was; something after the fashion of a bully who 
takes off his coat to thrash a smaller man, and then thinks better of 
it. Europeans do not like this; and from the beginning of the 
campaign Russia had lost the sympathy of Europe. 

Yet notwithstanding the chances that Russia had lost, it was 
the general opinion that the campaign would be a very short one, 
and that the fortune of war would be altogether against the Turks. 
But here public opinion was wrong. And the course of this war 
proves, more than does that of any other war of modern times, that in 
a given theatre of war combinations of circumstances arise, producing 
events the importance of which it is impossible to estimate or 
calculate beforehand. There are certain theatres of war in which a 
commander of troops can foretell, with almost mathematical accuracy, 
where a decisive battle is likely to take place. Shere Singh fought 
Lord Gough on the battlefield of Chilianwala, where Alexander 
the Great fought the Indian kings twenty-one centuries before. 
Napoleon fought the Allies, in 1813, on the plains of Leipzig, on the 
ground where the Swedish King fought Marshal Tilly in 1631. In 
the Russo-Turkish War the Russians expected to have to fight and 


* Greene is not quite correct when he says that si. Corps were mobilised fur the 
invasion of Turkey in November. 

+ At this time a Russian Army Corps consisted of about 25,000 infantry, 3,000 
cavalry, and 10% guns, Each Corps consisted of two Infantry Divisions. To each Corps 
a Cavalry Division was attached. This consisted of a regiment of Dragoons, one of 
Lancers, one of Hussars, and one uf Cossacks. The regiment of Cossacks consisted of 
six sotnias, a sotnia being about one hundred men. The Horse Artillery batteries had 
gix guns each, the Mountain Iatterics seven, and the Field cight, 
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IV. 
lose heavily in crossing the Danube and the Balkans: and then to 
fight the decisive battle in the valley of the Maritza, somewhere in 
the vicinity of Adrianuple. But they never expected that the centre 
of gravity of the campaign would be in a wretched, muddy, till then 
insignificant, village in the valley of the River Vid. 

This campaign is rich in historical events for the military 
student. The successful crossing of one of the greatest rivers in the 
world and of a mountain-barrier, in the face of the enemy. A strong, 
huge entrenched camp springing out of the ground, as it were, on 
the right flank of the attacking army—the absolute paralysis of the 
offensive for the time being—the awful tension of the situation while 
fresh forees were being brought up to restore the equilibrinm—the 
resumption of the offensive and the consequent terrible slaughter— 
the investment, the starvation, the surrender, and the winter cam- 
paign in the mountains. 
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All the most important fighting in this war tuok place im a 
voparatively small area, roughly a square, each side of which is 
about sixty-three miles. We may mark the four corners of this 
square by Rustchuk, Elena, ‘Troian and Nicopoli. In the north, the 
Danube runs between Nicopoli and Rustchuk. Its average breadth 
here is about three-quarters of a mile, and its average depth about 
forty fect, But in food time it is some five miles wide in places, 
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and its ordinary velocity, two and a half miles an hour, is greatly 
increased. Its northern banks are Hat and marshy, its southern banks 
are rocky and steep. On the east side, the Lom falls into the 
Danube near Rustchuk ; and the Yantra, after passing by the towns 
of Tirnovo and Biela, falis into the Danube a little to the east of 
Svistova. The river Vid runs outside the square, on the west ; 
and the Balkans along the south side, with the Shipka Pass about 
themiddle of the se and the Hainkoi Pass to the south of 
Elena, 

In 1877, the infantry tactics of the Russian army were a 
long way behind the times, And, to make matters worse, the 
rifle was being changed, The Guard Regiments, the Grenadiers, the 
Rifles, and nine divisions of the line were armed with the Berdan 
rifle; the rest had the Krenk rifle The Berdan was sighted up to 
1,500 yards, the Krenk only up to 600. The infantry advanced to 
the attack in column of companies; they fired without aiming ; 
and their whole object. was to close with the bayonet wherever they 
got the chance. Neither officers nur men grasped the possibilities of 
the breech-loader. At the beginning of the campaign they did not 
think much of entrenching tools, and they had only fifty spades and 
seventy-five picks to a battalion. But betore the end of the war they 
were taught by bitter experience and heavy losses to know the value 
of the spade and pick. ‘They had a peculiar and rather confusing 
arrangement in the Cavalry. The front rank carried sword and lance, 
while the rear rank had a sword and Berdan carbine. This was the 
case with the Lancers and Hussars; the Dragoons had the Krenk 
rifle and a heavy sword, and were trained like mounted infantry. 

‘he Cossacks were of little or no account; under young Skobeletf 
they did some govd ; but it may be fairly said that the Cossack Legend 
was exploded in this war. ‘The Cossack is a great success when 
fighting against women and children and unarmed citizens ; but as a 
sdier he is beneath contempt, despised even by the ordinary infantry 
soldier of the line. 

The Russian soldier is the very model of blind obedience. He is 
altogether lacking in initiative, and can only do what he is told to do. 
When he is marching up tu a position which is to be assaulted 
his only idea scems to be not to get out of step. He is stolid, 
stupid, much given to strong drink, but wonderfully patient and full 
of the most sincere devotion to the Great Czar. 

The Turkish forces were divided into seven Army Corps, five in 
Asia and two in Europe. They were in three classes ; the Nizam, 
or regulars ; the Redif, corresponding to the German Landwehr ; the 
Mustafiz, nearly corresponding to the Landsturm, Every infantry 
soldier served four years in the Nizam, and sometimes went into what 
was called the Ithiat, to complete six years’ service. He then had to 
serve eight years in the Redif, when he transferred to the Mustafiz 
in which he was supposed to serve for six years, but practically 
he could be called out in any time of extreme national danger 
as long as he could stand on his legs and hold a rifle. Service in the 

: sl 
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cavalry and artillery was for five years with the colours ; after which 
the men passed into the Redif and Mustafiz, like the infantry. The 
Turkish army in 1877 was well equipped and clothed ; fully provided 
with entrenching tools, and with a very effective organisation for 
ammunition supply. The greater ee of the infantry were armed 
with the Peabody-Martini rifle, made in America, sighted up to 1,800 
yards. This was by far a better weapon than the Berdan. The 
cavalry was the weak point in the Turkish army. They were 
badly mounted and badly trained. Each regiment consisted of six 
squadrons, nominally 150 men to each squadron. The Dragoons 
were armed with repeating rifles and revolvers; the light cavalry 
with lances, the flank squadrons in each regiment being armed 
like the Dragoons. The artillery had breech-loading Krupp guns ; 
but the batteries were badly horsed and the gunners did not 
know their work. The junior officers in the army were nearly all 
“rankers,” and many of the senior officers were, or had been, court 
favourites. Jealousy, which prevented all idea of mutual support, 
and intrigue, which destroyed self-confidence and generated mutual 
mistrust, were the great faults of the Turkish commanders and the 
main causes of the Turkish defeat. With regard to the private soldier, 
it may be laid down, without fear of contradiction, that he is second 
to none; and under good leadership makes the best fighting material 
in the world. 

At the beginning of the war the Turkish army was distributed 
as follows :-— 

Along the frontiers of Servia, Bosnia, Herzogovina, and Monte- 
negro, 85,000 men; in and about Widin, 60,000; in the “ Quadrilateral ” 
of Rustchuk, Silistria, Varna and Shumla, 50,000; along the south- 
ern bank of the Danube between Widin and R istchuk, 15,000; and at 
the principal military centres south of the Balkans, 40,000; making 
in all a combined force of 250,000 men. And at this time the field 
army of Russia, formed for the invasion of Turkey, amounted to about 
200,000 men. 

The Quadrilateral.—tThe fortified towns forming the celebrated 
Quadrilateral in the north-east of Turkey were Rustchuk, Silistria, 
Varna and Shumla. Their strength consisted in the facts that (a) 
Rustchuk and Silistria commanded the passage of the Danube ; (6) 
Varna could never be starved into surrender so long as Turkey kept 
command of the sea: (c) Shumla commanded the passes of the 
Eastern Balkans; (d) they were connected by good roads, and a 
railway from the river to the sca; (e) they bared’ direct advance of 
Russia over the Lower Danube, and lay on the left flank of any 
movement west of Rustchuk. 

Any good map of the south-west of Russia, or of the eastern 
frontier of Roumania, will show a railway going up from Kishinief 
towards the north-west, crossing the Pruth at Ungheni, then west 
to Jassy, south-by-east to Galatz, and in a round about way, finally 
getting to Bukarest, the capital of Roumania. After leaving 
Ungheni it crosses the Bachlui stream twice and the Yijia once. In 
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the year 1877 this was the only railway* which could be of any use to 
the Russian army invading Turkey. It had only a single pair of 
rails, and its gauge was different from that of the Russian railways. It 
can be easily imagined what delays and difficulties and waste of 
valuable time this caused to the invading army. After leaving 
Galatz the railway crosses over the River Sereth bya long bridge, 
which could have been very easily destroyed by the Turks at the 
beginning of the war, as the Badeners destroyed the bridge of Kehl 
in 1870. It then goes through Braila, and south-west to Ployesti, 
north of Bukarest. 

Bukarest is the most important strategical point+ between the 
Danube and the Carpathians. It formed also in this war a good 
example of what is called a “Secondary Base ” in Strategy. 

By the twistings and turnings of the single line of railway, the 


* At the beginning of the war, the railway shown by Greene, from Bendery 
to Galatz in his map (Campaign in Bulgarta) was not in existence, 

t+“ A point is said to be strategical when the possession of it secures important 
advantages for the intended operations.” -- Archduke Charles. This is the most 
complete definition of a “ Strategical point.” 

t “The Secondary Base should be established where it can be best sustained by 
the resources of the Ultimate Base (in this case, Russia), while at the same time it 
ensures a safe retreat to the forces which it supplies.” —Jomini. 
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distance between Kishinief and Bukarest was made three times 
longer than it really is. And this fact alone had the greatest in- 
fluence on the course of events at the beginning of the war; but it 
was a fact of which the Turks took no advantage. On the other 
hand, the Russian Chief Staff did not seem to appreciate the use of 
railways in war. The lessons of 1866 and 1870 were quite thrown 
away on them. Time after time their only railway got blocked; 
bridges broke down : and the daily number of trains fell far short of 
the most moderate calculations. In the six months which elapsed 
between the mobilisation and the crossing of the Roumanian frontier, 
a military railway could have been easily laid down between Kishi- 
nief and Galatz; Roumania would not have objected, even if she 
could; and Russian railway enterprise in Siberia and Central Asia 
shows that this was quite feasible. But with a negligence, certainly 
culpable, and almost suicidal, the Russian Chief Staff never moved a 
finger to improve the means of communication with their strategic 
front. 

In the end of April the Russian army of invasion stretched on 
a line from north-west to south-east, facing south-west ; the extreme 
right being about Ungheni. Then they moved, in three columns, 
into Roumania. The right column swung round, first to the west 
and then south, through Jassy and Bakau to Fokchany, a town on the 
Roumanian railway about fifty iniles north-west of Galatz. The 
central column moved south-west and south, and got on to the left 
of the right column, south of Fokchany. The left column crossed 
the Pruth by the bridge at Leova (north of Foltsi) and moved south, 
for Galatz and Braila. The movement was like that of a gate swing- 
ing on its hinges, the hinges being at the junction of the Sereth 
and Danube, and the Barboschi bridge. Here was the hardest. work 
to be done, and it was done well. A special column was formed, 
consisting of three regiments of Cossacks, two battalions of infantry, 
and four batteries. ‘The infantry marched fifty miles in thirty hours 
an the column had secured the Barboschi bridge by midday on the 
25th. 

While this was going on the inactivity, or perhaps indolence, 
of the Turks was wholly unaccountable. They knew that the 
Russians were coming down by the way of Galatz. Turkish ships of 
war were in the Matchin channel of the Danube, within seven miles 
of the bridge. All the Roumanian troops had withdrawn from that 
part of the country, and had concentrated west of the Aluta. For the 
defence of this important point there was not one single man left. 
And so the bridge fell into the hands of the Russians without the 
loss of a man. Certainly the Turks made a weak attempt to approach 
the bridge when the advanced guard of the Russian column had 
taken possession of it; but the foremost Turkish man-of-war fell back 
before the fire of the Cossack carbines! Having thus made his left 
flank secure, the Rus sian Commander-in-Chief, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, proceeded to carry out the first great move in his plan of 
campaign, the crossing of the Danube. 
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In order to understand and follow his plan, a knowledge of the 
geography of this river is necessary. The accompanying rough 
sketch may be of use :— 

Taking a line of 35 miles as our unit, the distance between 
Tchernavoda and the Black Sea coast, we start from the Servian 
frontier at A, and go down south-east, two units or 70 miles, to 
Widin. Then move east for a little over seven units, B to C, 250 
miles, to the bend at Tchernavoda. Then three units north, to 
Galatz; and two more, D to E, to the mouth of the Danube 
below Ismail. The towns marked on the lines are the trade-routes 
across the river. 

It is evident that if the invasion had been planned to take 
place through the Dobrudscha, crossing the Danube by Ismail or 
Galatz, the invading army would have been exposed to the great 
danger of a flank attack by sea combined with a frontal attack by 
the Army of the Quadrilateral. * So for these reasons alone an 
advance through the Dobrudscha was out of the question. Then 
the problem was to select the best place for crossing between 
Widin and Rustchuk. To cross anywhere near Widin would be 
dangerous, as there was a strong force in and about that fortress, 
under the command of the most capable of all the Turkish chiefs, 
Osman Pasha. Besides, such a move would have been inconvenient, 
as it was not the shortest road to the principal strategic objective 
Constantinople. For it must be remembered that the Grand Duke 
at this time did not make his first strategic objective the wiping out 
of the enemy’s army in the field, as Von Moltke did in 1870; he 
was dreaming only of a military promenade to Constantinople as 
the French talked of a similar dash to Berhin. But a crossing near 
Nicopolis would lead directly to the principal passes across the 
Balkans, into the Maritza valley and straight on to the goal. So it 


* It is worth while calling attention to the fact that in 1877 Turkey had “ Com- 
mand of the Sea” and a far better rifle than the Russians had. In 1870, France held 
command of the sea, and had the better rifle. But notwithstanding these advantages 
both France and Turkey got badly Leaten ; and they owed their defeat to the very 
same causes, bad management and want of unity in leadership. 

In the Russo-Turkish War of 1828 the Russian army did advance through the 
Dobrudscha ; but at that time Russia had the command of the sea, owing to the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet in the previous year at the battle of Navarino, 
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was decided that the crossing should take place at Svistova. Nowa 
certain amount of stratagem must always enter into the operation o 
crossing. a river in the face of an armed force. When Moreau 
wished to cross the Rhine, in 1800, he first of all used every means 
to give .his opponent, Kray, the impression that he was going, to 
cross by Strassburg. Similar artifices have been used by military 
leaders in all history, from Alexander the Great on the Jhelum to 
Kuroki on the Yalu, And the Russian Commander-in-Chief was no 
exception to this rule. He tried to give the Turks the impression 
that the crossing was to take place at Braila. And in order to 
make them. believe this he sent the 17th: Division, under General 
Zimmerman, across the Danube near this place, on the 22nd of Jiine. 
And the crossing here was successfully carried out with a loss to the 
Russians of only five officers and 138 men. Five days afterwards 
the main body of the Russian army began the real crossing, from 
Simnitza to Svistova. The 14th Division and the troops attached 
to it, consisting in all of about 15,000 men, crossed in boats ; six 
detachments of 2,500 men each, under the command of General 
Dragomiroff. The Russian army had gained a firm footing on 
Turkish soil at the comparatively small loss of 31 officers and 790 
men. Q 

On the 2nd of July the pontoon bridge between Siminitza and 
Svistova was complete, and by the 10th of July four Russian Army 
Corps had crossed to the southern side of the Danube, 

-_- And now, the programme to be carried out by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas scemed a very simple and easy one. On the east, that is, 
on the left flank of the advance, the Czarevitch, with the 12th and 
13th Corps, was to keep in check the main Turkish army which 
stood behind the lines of the Yantra and Lom, under the command 
of the aged and decrepit Abdul Karim Pzsha. On the west, General. 
Kriidener was first to take Nicopolis, and then “ line up ” to cover 
the right flank of the advance. While, in front, the task of clearing 
the way was placed in the hands of the energetic and dashing 
Gourko. The Czarevitch began his work well by capturing Biela 
and the only stone bridge over the Yantra, on the main road from 
Rustchuk to Plevna. He then pushed on to the banks of the Lom 
and hindered for the time being any forward movement of the 
Turkish army, which was stretched out on a long line from Eski 
Dzuma up to Rustchuk. 

Kritdener, with the 9th Corps, set about his task of reducing Nico- 
polis, which was held by.a weak force of about 8,000 men. The Russian 
General put forth all his strength to capture the place as quickly as 
possible. After events proved that it would have been much better 
for him and for Russia if he had been content with investing the place 
with a small fraction of his forces, and then at once securing the 
strong line of the river Vid. He had under his command a certain 
Colonel Tutolmin, who had just been given temporary charge of a 
Cossack brigade. Tutolmin was a man with a steady, clear head on 
his shoulders, He knew the country in which he was fighting ; he 
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knew the people and their language; and they had told him that a 
large body of regular Turkish troops were moving from the west, 
on to the Vid. He sent out patrols, who confirmed this report ; and, 
having “an eye for country,” he made up his mind that the best 
thing to be done would be to seize the position of Plevna. So he 
asked Kriidener for permission to do this, and begged for the assist- 
ance of only one battalion of infantry. Now the most heinous and 
unpardonable crime in the Russian army which a Colonel can com- 
mit is to know more than his General ; a peculiarity, perhaps, not 
confined to the Russian army alone. Poor Tutolmin came off 
cheaply : he got the most unmerciful snubbing from Kriidener ; but 
the General’s refusal to listen to the Colonel’s suggestion cost the 
Russian army about 50,000 men. On the 15th of July Kriidener 
sea daca Nicopolis, with a loss of 30 officers and 1,400 men. Con- 
sidering the advantage gained, these were enormous losses ; and they 
were due to the factthat the Russian infantry made the great 
mistake, which they repeated over and over again all through the 
campaign, of not giving the artillery sufficient time to prepare the 
way for their advance, and rushing blindly to the assault without 
having made any attempt to subdue the enemy’s fire. After he had 
taken Nicopolis, even then Kriidener did not hasten to take up the 
line of the Vid ;-but he scattered his troops aimlessly in the corner 
of the lower Vid and the Danube. 

The advanced guard, which was to clear the front, consisted of 
104 battalions, 314 squadrons, 3 batteries of horse artillery (18 guns), 
and 2 batteries of mountain artillery (14 guns); about 13,000 men 
in all. They were placed under the command of General Gourko. 
His orders were to seize one or more of the Balkan passes; brush 
aside any small opposing bodies; bring about, if possible, a rising 
among the Christians south of the Balkans; and gain a footing in the 
valley of the Tundja. (This river runs nearly parallel to the Balkans 
from Kalofer to Yamboli, then turning south, joins the Maritza near 
Adrianople.) Gourko began his allotted task on the 4th of July; 
having cencentrated at Kozlovetz during the day, his infantry 
bivouacked that night at Akcair, with the cavalry spread well out 
in front, at Habeli, Karaisan, and Ovtza Mogila. Here they halted 
next day, the cavalry getting into touch with the forces east and 
west of the advance. On the 6th the infantry got to Batak, while 
the cavalry had pushed on further to the south-west as far as the 
little river Rusita, a western branch of the Yantra. Gourko’s next 
objective was the ancient and classical city of Tirnova. He got 
information that it was held by a strong Turkish force, and he at 
once made his dispositions for the attack. His Dragoon brigade was 
ordered to attack the city from the west ; the Cossack brigade from 
the north and north-east ; these preliminary attacks to be supported 
and driven home by the infantry and guns pushing down from the 
north-west and by the main road from the north. 

It was generally expected that the Turks would make a deter- 
mined effort to hold Tirnova It was a position of great importance, 
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both from a strategical and political point of view. Jt had peen the 
capital of the great old Bulgarian Empire. In addition’ ‘to its great 
natural strength it was defended by field-works which, although they 
were not mudels of high-class engineering were yet capable of pru- 
longed defence. Ifthe Turks intended to make a stand anywhere 
north of the Balkans, here was the place and now was the time. The 
garrison consisted of 4 battalions of regulars, a squadron, a mountain 
battery, and a few hundred Bashi-Bazouks. The regular troops were 
under the command of Said Pasha; and the Bashi-Bazouks under 
a man who had formerly been a sewer in the Frontier Force of the 
Indian Army and now called himself Savfet Pasha. Even among 
Bashi-Bazouks this fellow was notorious as a most brutal and repul- 
sive ruffian but as a fighting man he had few equals. 

When the said Pasha heae that the Russians had crossed the 
Danube he guessed that they would make a dash for Tirnuva, and 
he determined to do all in his power to hold it. So he seat messen- 
ger after messenger to the Commander-in-Chief, Abdul Karim Pasha, 
begging and praying for reinforcements. From Osman Bazar, which 
was only forty miles away, 20,000 troops could have been easily sent 
in three days. But Abdul Karim never sent a man or a gun to save 
Tirnova. And the Turks threw away another great opportunity. 

In the middle of the warm night of the 6th of July, the Tink 
stationed on the heights round Tirnova saw the skies towards the 
north red with bright patches of flame. They had no doubt as to what 
it meant. Blazing villages—“ Moskof geldi,” the Russians are coming. 
Next morning a crowd of hunted, fainting women, children, and old 
men got into the town. Almost on their heels came the Russian 
cavalry, from the west and north. And now where was the com- 
mander of the Turkish regulars, Said Pasha, and what was he doing ? 
He lost heart. Shortly after sunrise he had quietly slipped away 
With a few troops along the sate road to Osman Bazar. But the ex- 
sowar of the Indian Frontier Force was a man of different stuff. 
Fighting was to him as the very breath of his nostrils; and at the 
first sight of the Russian horsemen in the grey mists of the morning 
he and his Bashi-Bazouks fairly yelled with delight. They did not 
wait for the Russians, but went out to meet them as if they were 
old and dear friends. A few hundred of the Turkish regular infantry 
who had refused to run away with Said Pasha attached themselves to 
the force of Bashi-Bazouks, and they fought with the courage of 
despair. This small force drove back the Russian cavalry again and 
again; and they would have held their ground all day and then 
retreated, as they had intended to do, under the cover of night, were 
it not that the Russians managed to bring a battery on a hill to the 
north and hammered them frightfully on the left flank. About the 
same time a fresh Russian column was seen making an attempt to 
get round by their right, and so cut them off their line of retreat, the 
road to Osman Bazar; and seeing this, they fell back slowly and 
steadily, fighting every inch of the way. The Cossacks were sent to 
follow up the pursuit; but when these had got as far as the little 
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village of Merdan, about five miles east of Tirnova, the grim old 
sowar turned on them scattering them like so many sheep.* After 
this the retreat was not molested any more. 

Gourko’s force got into Tirnova on the 8th; and he at once 
sent out reconnoitring parties to get all the information he could 
about the Balkan passes on the south, Here there are three 
passes: the Shipka on the west, the Travna in the middle, and 
the Hainkoi on the east, almost due south of Tirnova. The road 
from Tirnova to the Shipka was the best; but it was too long ; 
and, besides, Gourko got information that this pass was held by 
eight battalions of infantry and some mountain batteries. The 
Travna Pass was fit only for goats and brigands and smugglers; but 
the Hainkoi Pass could, with some trouble, be made fit for the 
passage of an army. So Gourko decided on the Hainkoi Pass as the 
best place to cross. He sent small bodies of men to the other two 
passes, and even to the Elena Pass on the east, in order to draw away 
the attention of the Turks from his real point of passage. He 
ordered that only the battery ammunition wagons and pack animals 
should be taken with the force; all the other wagons and animals 
were to be left behind in Tirnova; mounted sappers were to clear the 
way, but were not to use blasting-powder nor dynamite, for fear the 
report of the explosions might give the alarm to the Turks; five 
days’ rations were to be carried for the men, and three days’ food for 
the horses; and every man was to carry as much ammunition as he 
could stow away. On the morning of the 12th of July the force 
started out from Tirnova, and reached Kolibi that night. Next 
morning, at six o'clock, Gourko moved on again ; and by sunset he had 
crossed the pass, forty miles from Tirnova and near 4,000 feet high. 
So far he had done well, and nobody could have done better; but, as 
it turned out afterwards, he made a mistake in reuing Prince 
Mirsky along the north of the Balkans, with a mere handful of men 
‘2,500) to seize the Shipka Pass. Mirsky was a prince, but he was no 
soldier: he was afterwards surprised and beaten by the Turks at 
Elena, and only saved from total annihilation at Senova by the 
bravery and self-sacrifice of the younger Skobeleff. 

On the morning of the 14th of July, 300 Turkish infantry 
soldiers lying in the valley below the Hainkoi Pass saw the sheen of 
bright lances up the mountain side. The outposts fired at something 
grey they saw moving through the bushes, and then the Cossacks 
were down on them before they had time to fallin, They made 
only a poor fight ot it, and then they retreated eastward along 
the road to Slivno, a garrison town thirty miles away. On the 


*T have a particular reason for giving a careful description of the little battle of 
Tirnova, and it is this. In the end of year 1878, a history of the war was published 
in St. Petersburg. It was. of course, written in Russian, and entitled “ Godd Veyennui” 
(The War Year). It describes the action of Tirnova as a most territic battle, which 
retlected the greatest credit on the Russians and corresponding disgrace on the Turks. 
My account of the battle may be taken as absolutely correct ; and 1 am supported in my 
statements by Dr. Kanitz, in his Donau-Bulyarien und der Baikan, published in 
Leipzig by Gebhardt and Wilisch, 1882, 1 

T- 
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15th Gourko sent out cavalry patrols to Tvardica, about six miles 
out on the Slivno road; to Jeni Zagra, on the railway, about 15 
miles to the south; to Eski Zagra about 18 miles to the south- 
west; and to Kezanlik, about 20 miles along the road which runs 
parallel to the Balkans, branching at this place to the shipks Pass 
on the right, and to Philippopolis on the left. The cavalry which 
were sent to Tvardica did their work well. They met a body of 
Turks at this place, fought them on foot, and put them to flight in 
less than an hour. The Jeni Zagra patrol was not so fortunate. 
They got as far as the railway and cut the telegraph line; but then, 
pushing on further, they found themselves face to face with four 
battalions of infantry and a battery, so they retired. At daybreak 
on the 16th, Gourko advanced towards Kezanlik. It was a pretty 
sight that morning to sce the long column of all the different arms 
moving along through the green fields and the rose-gardens, with the 
violet coloured hills in the near distance and the blue Balkans rising 
far and high. There was what looked to be a curious bundle tied on 
tuagun. It was MacGahan, the war correspondent, who had broken 
his ankle, and could not walk. On a mound outside the little village 
of Maglish, Gourko could be plainly seen giving his orders, and now 
and then sweeping the horizon with his field glasses. Standing close 
by him was a most remarkable-looking man who stood head and 
shoulders above everybody all round. Some time afterwards I asked 
a Russian officer who this tall man was. “Oh,” said he, “that was 
an English officer of your Imperial Guards; his name was Burnaby.” 

There were small fights the whole way from Maglish to Kezanlik ; 
but there was a big fight at Kezanlik. And if there is any man who 
entertains any doubt about the efficacy of dismounted cavalry as 
good fighting men, he should have seen this fight or one likeit. The 
town was taken by the cavalry on the afternoun of the 17th, and 
they also took 400 prisoners and 3 guns. It is only five miles from 
Kezanlik to the village of Shipka, and this place was captured on 
the same evening. 

Now it had been arranged by Gourko that on this day, the 
17th, a simultaneous attack should be made on the Shipka Pass, by 
his own force from the south and by Prince Mirsky’s from the north. 
But owing to the unexpected opposition which Gourko had encoun- 
tered on his way from Hainkoi, we see it was impossible for him to 
carry out his share of the programme on that date. He should have 
left a margin for the unknown. It was as impossible to foretell 
with mathematical accuracy when and where the Turks would give 
battle as to foretell when and where a stray dog was going to bite. 
On the night of the 16th, Gourko had sent a Bulgarian across the 
mountains to tell Prince Mirsky to postpone the attack for a day. 
But the Prince would hear of no postponement ; he would capture the 
Pass single-handed ; and he was driven back with a loss of six 
officers and 300 men in killed and wounded. This success on the 
north side seemed to encourage the Turks on the south of the Pass; 
for when Gourko attacked on the morning of the 18th, he. was 
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defeated with a loss of over 300 men. But he renewed his attack 
next morning; and the Turks, taking rather a mean advantage 
of the time too generously granted to them by Gourko to discuss 
the terms of capitulation, retreated across the mountains towards 
Troian. 

Gourko had now completed the most important part of his 
task. He had captured the passes of the Balkans which lay on the 
direct southward advance of the invading army. The work done by 
him from the time he crossed the Danube until he captured the 
Shipka Pass will always remain a striking example of what can be 
done by mobile troops when well handled. It will not be out of 

lace to quote here a few remarks of an able and experienced soldier, 
ajor Maurice, in speaking of this. He says:— 

“Gourko's failure to co-operate with Mirsky is another example 
added to the many in military history, of the futility of framing 
for days ahead plans which are dependent for their execution ou what 
the enemy may do, and of the difficulty of ensuring united action 
between two forces which are not in direct communication. The 
cases in which our columns in South Africa failed to co-operate at 
the critical moment are fresh in the memories of most of us. 
Napoleon’s dictum that a double line of uperations is unsound is 
still true. Telegraphy has, however, made it possible to keep forces 
which are separated still under the control of one man; and the 
are then working on a single line of operations in the sense in which 
Napoleon understood the phrase. But unless there is some sure 
means of exchanging information, and receiving and issuing orders. 
between forces which are working apart, failure to co-operate will 
still be the rule and not the exception.” 


Vv. 


’ During the earlier part of Gourko’s operations below the Balkans 
the Turkish forces in these parts were commanded by Raouf Pasha. 
This officer afterwards succeeded Suleiman Pasha in command of the 
army south of the Shipka Pass, and he was made Commander-in-Chief 
of the Turkish armies early in 1878. He was a man of some ability ; 
his manner was reserved and calm ; as a director of military opera- 
tions he was painstaking and cautious. In appearance he was like a 
Russian Jew, the same hooked nose and heavy under lip, so that his 
expression was not pleasing ; yet he was kindly and courteous, and 
he spoke French well. He got the credit of being the only Turkish 
commander who took any care of his men; he shared their toils and 
hardships, and could live on parched grain and water, wear ragged 
clothes, or sleep in the mud, with the best of them. Of the 16,000 men 
he had, few, if any, had ever “ smelt powder” before ; many of them 
were only raw recruits, and a good number were quite old men. It 
was some of this force which Gourko had to fight against when 
he first crossed the Balkans. And when, having placed the Shipka 
Pass in a state of defence, he faced eastwards to carry out effectively 
the occupation of the ‘undja valley, he thought that he would only 
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have to deal with such troops again. But he was grievously 
disappointed ; and not only disappointed but astonished. He was 
beaten, and hunted across the Balkans with a loss of over 1,000 
officers and men. The principal cause of this sudden reverse of fortune 
was as follows. 

At the Russian Headquarters it was fully believed that when the 
report of the uninterrupted advance of their army and the successful 
capture of the Balkan Passes reached Constantinople, the Turkish 
Government would be so terror-stricken that the Sultan would be only 
too anxious to come to terms and put an end to the war. There- 
fore they did not do as they should have done, and that was, to send 
at all risks, every man and horse and gun they could scrape together 
to hold what had been so well won by Gourko. Instead of doing 
this they were knocking their heads against Osman Pasha’s field 
works, and soaking the hills round Plevna with their best blood. 

And instead of the Sultan trembling in his patent-leather shoes 
and coming to fall at the feet of the Czar and beg for peace, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful rose up in his might, and for once proved him- 
self worthy of the sword of Othman and the throne of Mahmoud and 
Solyman the Magnificent. He ordered Suleiman Pasha to take his 
army away from Montenegro and transfer it to the theatre of opera- 
tions south of the Balkans and Suleiman was not slow to obey. He 
began to embark, at Antivari, on the 16th of July; and, by the 26th, 
he had conveyed his twenty-nine battalions, three batteries, and five 
squadrons (30,000 men in all), a distance of 1,200 miles by sea and 
railway, and had placed them on the very battlefield, behind the line 
of railway from Hermanli to Karabunar station. This, as Major 
Maurice remarks, “is one of the most striking examples in military 
history of the value of sea power to operations on land.” 

Gourko had received orders to advance from Kezanlik on Jeni 
Zagra, to seize the railway at this place, and if he could not hold it to 
destroy it. His forces were at this time divided into three columns, 
and these he ordered to converge on the point of attack. His left 
column, from Hainkoi, had the shortest distance to cover: it was 
composed of five battalions, two batteries, and about 300 Cossacks. 
His right column, from Eski Zagra, had a fairly good road to march 
by ; and it consisted of the Bulgarian Legion of four battalions, three 
regiments of cavalry, and two batteries. The centre column, from 
Kezanlik, consisted of the Rifle Brigade, a regiment of Cossacks,* and 
four batteries. 

Gourko himself commanded the centre column. On the 29th he 
started from Kezanlik, and he joined his left column, at Kavlikoi, 
on the 30th, after a very difficult march of 40 miles. The Turks 
were entrenched in front of the railway station; and it was some 
of Suleiman’s hard-bitten veterans who were there, not the raw 
youngnte: and old men of Raouf’s force. The men of the Rifle 

rigade had seen no enemy since the day they had got into the 


* Six cotnias, or about 600 men, 
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forsaken Shipka entrenchments, where they found their wounded, 
and even the bearer of the flag of truce beheaded and most brutally 
mutilated. They thirsted for the blood of the Turk, and they longed 
to look into the white of his eyes. In their eagerness to close with 
him they did very little shooting, but they dashed over the earth- 
works and went to work with the bayonet. Quarter was neither 
asked for nor given on either side. It was no longer men who were 
fighting, but raging wild beasts; and the wounded bit and tore each 
other like dogs. Once or twice it looked as if the Turks were going 
to hold the entrenchments, when they came on in a surging wave 
crested with steel and hurled the Russians down the hill side; but 
the rifles were not to be kept back; and in the early part of the 
afternoon they had swept everything before them, and the battle of 
Jeni Zagra was won. Then the railway station was blown up, and 
all the Turkish ammunition and stores destroyed. 

In the meantime Suleiman Pasha had formed a plan to sur- 
round and wipe out the right column which was coming up from 
Eski Zagra. With this object he directed Raouf Pasha to move 
down by the main road from the north-west, with 12 battalions, 4 
batteries, and 700 cavalry; while he himself moved with 31 
battalions, 4 batteries, and 700 cavalry, from the south-west by way 
of Arabzikoi. Raouf met the advanced guard of the right column 
and drove it back on the main body at Dzuranli. 

Late on the night of the 30th, Gourko had thrown himself 
down on a heap of straw in one of the few huts which had been 
left. standing by Raouf’s troops in the village of Karabunar, to 
snatch a few hours of well-earned sleep. But he was suddenly 
roused by the clatter of horses’ hoofs and shouts of “The General ! 
The General! Where's General Gourko?” He dashed out of the 
hut, and found that the horseman was one of the Leuchtenburg 
Dragoons who had ridden from Eski Zagra and made his way 
through the Turkish lines. “Your Excellency,” said the Dragoon, 
“T have not had time to wait for a written message; but I have 
been told to inform Your Excellency that a huge Turkish army from 
the south has surrounded the Bulgarian battalions at Eski Zagra, 
and unless you come to their help without delay not a man of them 
will be left alive.” Upon this the Russian General made all 
ference to cut a way through Raouf’s army, which lay between 

im and Eski Zagra, and he began the fight by daybreak on the 
81st. But the numerical odds were entirely against him. Raouf 
tried to turn his right and cut off his retreat; and the Pasha 
would have succeeded were it not that Leuchtenburg’s Dragoons 
came up in the very nick of time, having gallantly cut their way 
from Eski Zagra, and hurled themselves with such terrific force on 
Raouf’s left that the Turks fell back, and the road to Eski Zagra 
was clear. Here was a case where a gallant regiment of Cavalry, by 
8 timely charge, saved an army from annihilation. 

Gourko could do nothing more ; numbers and the fortune of war 
were against him. He ordered the Bulgarians to fall back from 
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Eski Zagra to Kezanlik ; and he brought his own forces through the 
Dalboka Pass next day. On the 3rd of August he reached Hainkoi ; 
on the 5th he received orders to go back across the Balkans to 
Tirnova. The latter part of his operations had been a failure 
because he split up his forces. He should have learnt from what 
happened on the 17th of July at the Shipka Pass that there are 
few things in military operations more difficult than to combine the 
movement of columns which are not in communication. 

Different opinions have been given on the use and effect of 
Gourko’s expedition; but the criticism of the American historian, 
Greene, is the fairest of all. He says :— 

“Gourko’s expedition was more than a mere cavalry raid: it was 
an admirably conductec movement of an advanced guard composed 
of all arms. With 8,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 32 guns, it 
had in less than a month gained possession of one of the principal 
passes of the Balkans, from which the Russians, though tarbly 
attacked, never let go their hold, and which they finally used in 
January for the passage of a large portion of their army; it had 
caused a panic throughout the whole of Turkey between the Balkans 
and Constantinople; and its scouting parties had penetrated to 
within 70 miles of Adrianople, the second city of the empire, and 
had destroyed the railroad and telegraph on the two principal lines ; 
finally, it had gathered accurate information concerning the strength 
-and positions of the large Turkish force advancing towards the 
Balkans.” 

.___ (In my next article I shall give an account of the attacks on the 
Shipka Pass, the battles of Lovtcha and Gorni Dubnik, and the 
military operations in the Etropol Balkans.) 
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THE CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF THE SKIN-DISEASE 
COMMON AMONG HORSES, AND SOMETIMES 
REFERRED TO AS “ PRICKLY HEAT.” 


By Cotonet E. T. Paut, ComManpant, 6TH Kina Epwarp’s Own 
CavaLry, AND Captain. V. B. NESFIELD, I.M.S., F.R.CS., 
6TH K.E.O. Cavatry. 


Description of the Disease. 


The skin-disease under consideration is that scaly, irritable one 
that attacks Waler horses in India as soon as the hot weather 
commences, and that continues to increase in severity until the 
rains, when it remains, more or less, stationary, and then passes off 
with the approach of the cold season, but only to reappear as soon 
as the following hot weather comes on. 

It is characterised by the appearance on the bodies of affected 
horses of scaly, bald, and extremely irritating patches, which, on 
careful examination, will be found to have originated from small 
lumps in the skin, the summits of which soon lose their hair and 
produce slight discharge ; the discharge, however readily dries and 
a scaly appearance results. 
he disease generally appears first in one of the three following 
places :— 

(2) the mane and its vicinity ; 

(ii) the dock ; 

(aii) the barrel. 
The appearance on the mane and tail is typical as they become 
scurfy and irritation asserts itself to such an extent that a hones will 
take every opportunity of rubbing its tail against a pillar, or other 
object, and of rubbing its neck with the toes of its hind feet, until 
open sores are produced. When the disease is most pronounced, the 
horse’s body may be entirely covered with bald patches, surface 
abrasions, and sores. In short, there is no possibility of mistaking 
this disease that is usually termed “ prickly heat” and described as 
“inflammation of the sweat glands.” The symptoms can, perhaps, 
be best described by the expression “skin irritation,” the conse- 
quences of which are, in addition to sores, loss of appetite, temper, 
and condition, while even death from tetanus may result by dirt 
being introduced into the open sores. We have never seen a mule © 
attacked by the disease, and country-bred horses but rarely. 


The Cause. 


The cause of the disease is usually ascribed to “inflammation of 
the sweat glands” during the hot weather ; it has also been ascribed 
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to heating of the blood, feeding on green grass, feeding on gram, 
hereditary predisposition, insufficient grooming, and dirt, All these 
factors, with the exception of the first, doubtless are predisposing 
causes, but no one of them is the actual cause. Y 

The principal predisposing causes seem to be “hereditary 
susceptibility” and “insufficient grooming. The actual cause is a 
fungoid parasite which grows in the hair and in tho hair follicles, 
and which spreads from there to 
the surface of the skin— see 
accompanying sketch. The para- 
site is somewhat similar to that 
which causes ring-worm, but has 
nothing to do with the animal 
parasite that causes mange. 

To examine the parasite, re- — 
move one or two hairs from a 
diseased patch—place them on a 
glass slide—add a drop of liquor 
potassse—heat over a flame until 
steam forms—lay over a cover- 
slip—and examine under a mi- 
croscope with a 1/6th objective, 
and, for better definition, with a 
1/12th oil immersion. It is as 
well to include a normal hair 
for comparison. The hot liquor 
potasse softens and swells the hair material, while it does not affect 
the parasite ; to obtain good definition, squash the hair by pressing 
on the surface of the “cover-slip,” and the flattened hair will then 
disclose more clearly the micro-organisms, which will be seen lyin, 
in large numbers in the interior of the hair. On examining a diseoaed 
hair, ion as above, under the microscope, the following points 
can be easily noticed: long chains of round bodies, each about 
twice the size of a staphylococcus, are disseminated throughout the 
hair causing it to appear dark and striated, with layers of homo- 
geneous yellowish hair material between the rows of dots ; on pony 
at a healthy hair, nothing but a clear transparent homogeneous ban 
will be seen, and consequently the diseased hair can at once be 
detected as being occupied by opaque lines of round dots, which are 
the parasites. 

This parasite can also be found in the root of the hair and in 
the scales on the surface of the skin. Its exact nature has not yet 
been definitely ascertained, but from its appearance the rounded 
bodies seem to be spores of some fungoid plant, somewhat analogous 
to micro-sporon furfur, or micro-sporon endothrix. 


Treatment. 


This must be essentially antiseptic, though the predisposing 
causes must be kept in view. The local treatment consists of the 
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following :—clipping off the mane if affected, singeing the belly if 
necessary, and applying tincture of iodine to each affected spot for 
two consecutive days; on the third day the horse is washed all 
over, and all scales that may have formed on the diseased portions of 
the skin are removed with a brush, the finger nail, or ablunt piece 
of metal; about four days after this treatment, the horse is again 
examined with the object of applying the tincture to any patch that 
may have previously escaped notice, and also tu any other nodules 
that may have increased in size owing to their having escaped 
attention, 

The mane and tail are the most difficult to treat, as the iodine 
has to be rubbed in thoroughly so as to reach the scurfy skin, 
and one should not be content until the whole affected area has 
been stained yellow. In applying the iodine, no fear need be 
entertained that increased irritation, or blistering, will result, for, as 
a matter of fact, the horse enjoys the treatment, and even the most 
restless ones stand quiet during the process as the immediate result 
of the application is alleviation from th > intolerable irritation, and the 
disappearance of continued nervous restlessness. 

Flies may be kept away by burning on the weather side of the 
horses damp grass which will produce smoke ; also by rubbing over 
the horses’ bodies with a cloth moistened in kerosine oil. 

The general treatment consists of thurongh grooming ; a feed of 
boiled barley and bran ; fodder may be either green grass or hay, or 
both ; walking exercise at least 14 hours daily ; and on two consecutive 
mornings 2 ounces of sulphate of magnesia in the drinking water. 
In about two weeks’ time the treated areas will be healed, free from 
scurf, and producing hair. 

The reason fur using tincture of iodine in place of carbolic, 
phenyle, or perchloride of mercury, is that these latter antiseptics 
are non-penetrating, and, moreover, are dissolved in water, whereas 
tincture of iodine, on account of the penetrating properties of iodine 
and of the presence of alcohol, reaches the very interior of the hairs, 
and of the skin scale, though they may be greasy, for grease, as 
is well known, prevents any watery antiseptic penetrating, but 
does not prevent the ingress of an alcoholic solution of an antiseptic. 
Indeed, it is more than probable that, owing to the constant 
attempts to treat this disease with carbolic with such unfavourable 
results, it has been pronounced non-parasitic. 

It may here be remarked that “ prickly heat ” is not a microbic 
disease, but merely irritation of the sweat glands through excessive 
poe accentuated by certain conditions of the atmosphere. 

ut it undoubtedly has a strong connection with the disease under 
consideration, because moisture is just as essential to the parasite 
for growth as it is to grass, fungi, or other plant ; consequently, the 
perspiration, when mixed with the skin-scurf and débris found at the 
roots of most hairs, forms an excellent soil for the growth of the 
parasite, and it will be thus seen why dirt, heat, and moisture are very 
powerful predisposing causes of this parasitic discase. 


u-l 
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We are unable to say whence this parasite comes. It may de 
introduced from Australia, though it is to be found in neglected 
“ekka” ponies; country-bred and Arab horses seem to be immune 
from it, though they may acquire the disease by contagion. 


Preventitive Measures against the Spread of the Disease. 


The saddlery, stable gear, stalls, etc., of affected animals should 
be washed in weak phenyle ; diseased horses should be segregated ; 
thorough grooming daily is essential in order to keep the skin clean 
and free from scurf, and occasional washing with soap and water is 
desirable. : 


THE NATIVE CAVALRY OF INDIA, ITS SYSTEMS 
AND ORGANISATION. 


By Lievut.-CoLoneEt J. B. Epwakps, D.S.O., CoMMANDANT, 27TH 
Licut Cava.ry. 


The two systems under which the Native Cavalry Regiments of 
India are serving are so absolutely dissimilar in their fundamental 
principles that it is hard to find a basis from which to start a com- 
parison of them. 

In the Sillahdar system the objects aimed at are self-support 
and freedom, as far as possible, from dependence on the various 
departments of the State : whereas this very dependence on Govern- 
ment and its departments is the foundation upon which the Non- 
Sillahdar system has been built up. 

When the original controversy on this subject was carried on 
in the “ Pioneer ” and “ Madras Mail” during 1904, I was on leave in 
England and did not see any of the articles till my return to India 
in November of that year. I went through the various articles 
carefully once or twice and it seemed to me that the writers on 
both ae argued almost entirely from the fixed basis of their own 
system, and, although knowing something of the other, had, no doubt, 
owing to want of personal experience, no real insight into the 
working of any but their own, and I must say that this view has been 
in no way modified by reading the recent articles of Major Mathewes 
and Captain Tennant in the “Journal of the U. S. Institution of India.” 

These two officers have dealt with the matter at considerable 
length and in much detail, and it is not my purpose beyond what is 
necessary to point my arguments to follow their example. My 
object being rather to place before your readers the conclusion I 
personally have arrived at on the merits and demerits of these two 
systems after considerable personal experience of both, having had 
first over 20 years’ service in a Sillahdar Regiment and lastly over two 
years in command of a Non-Sillahdar one, letting them judge for 
themselves and assist in evolving some scheme which combining the 
good points of each could be made applicable to both, and which if 
adopted by Government would tend to increase the efficiency of that 
braneh of the service to which we, Sillahdar or Non-Sillahdar, are 
justly proud to belong, viz., the Native Cavalry of India. 

The chief points urged in favour of Sillahdar as against the Non- 
Sillahdar system— 

(1) Cheapness to Government, in that Government has no 
large sums of money tied up in it. 

(2) The spirit of independence, self-reliance, and resource 
engendered amongst both officers and men. 
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The principal disadvantages are :— ; 

(1) The Horse Question.—Namely the difticulty Commanding 
Officers have, with the increased cost of remounts, of 
being able to mount their men efficiently and well. 

(2) The Recruit Question.—The difficulty experienced in some 
regiments in getting recruits with sufficient money to 
meet the demamds of the “ Assami” as now required 
by regiments. 

The disadvantages referred to above are the points in which the 
Non-Sillahdar Regiments come to the front as they have no difficulty 
in obtaining Government remounts or in enlisting suitable recruits. 

The disadvantages of this system may be taken as— 

(1) Expense to Government owing principally to the large 
sum of money Government has tied up in each regiment. 

(2) Dependence on the various departments of Government 
which cramps initiative, self-reliance and resource. 

(3) The amount of office work entailed on the Regimental 
Staff on account of this dependence is enormous and oc- 
cupies the time of these ofticers who could be far better 
employed in the legitimate exercise of their profession 
than sitting on an office chair. 

(4) Owing to the veterinary system in force Regimental 
Officers have few opportunities of either improving 
themselves in practical veterinary knowledge, or prac- 
tising it, and the want of this experience would be most 
seriously felt by them when detached with their 
squadrons on service. 

Both these systems then have their good and their bad 
points, and it cannot be doubted that it would be a great thing for 
the Native Cavalry if one system could be adopted for all the 38 
regiments, which, while retaining the independence, self-reliance and 
resource of the Sillahdar systems, would do away with its weaknesses 
and engraft in their stead the advantages of the Non-Sillahdar 
system. 

; To arrive at anything like a definite opinion on a large and 
important question of this nature, it is necessary to ascertain how it 
affects the two parties principally concerned— 

(1) The Government. 

(2) The Native Cavalry soldier. 

Let us take the Government pvint of view first. In discussing 
any military matter affecting the State, it would appear that the 
primary place should be given to etticiency, the second to expense, 
on the ground that a really good article, even if it costs more at first, 
js the cheapest in the long run. 

Horses.—As a Cavalry soldier without his horse is of little 
use, the question of horses naturally demands first place. The 
amount paid both by Government for the Non-Sillahdar horses and 
by Sillahdar Regiments is nowadays practically the same, since 60 
many Sillahdar Regiments have taken to buymg Australians, and 
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Government have adopted the Sillahdar plan of buying the horses 
at the port of disembarkation and sending them thence direct to 
regiments. The price is Rs. 400 per horse. Railway fare cannot 
fairly be considered in the matter as the amount depends entirely 
on the place where the receiving regiment happens to be quartered 
and se differs in every instance. 

It is an acknowledged fact that each regiment, Sillahdar or 
Non-Sillahdar, requires yearly 10 per cent of its establishment as 
remounts to keep it thoroughly efficient and up to present day 
requirements, that is, Non-Sillahdar Regiments require 50, Sillahdar 
Regiments 60 remounts yearly. 

The question arises, can Sillahdar Regiments afford the purchase 
of these 60 horses yearly out of their Chanda Fund, composed as it is 
of the men’s horse price, monthly subscriptions and amounts realised 
by sale of casters? It will be seen that I am here dealing only with 
the legitimate sources of revenue of this fund, for a good and 
efficient horse sold means a decrease in the fighting efficiency of 
the regiment, until the remount bought in its place is ready for the 
ranks. 

There can be only one answer to this question “ Certainly not.” 
The horse price represents the value of the original horse and so 
is not available yearly, the monthly subscriptions average Rs. 1,250 
a month. The sale of casters is variable, but I think if an all- 
round average of Rs. 50 is allowed, casualties being excluded, it is 
rather over than under the usual amount realised, hence the account 
works out thus :— 


Ra, 
Subscriptions... - 1,205x%12 = 15,000 
Sale of casters ... aoe 60 x50 = 3,000 
Total 18,000 
As against 
60 Remounts @ 400 La ie Or = 24,000 


To raise this Rs. 6,000, other means must be employed to sup- 
plement the Chanda Fund, or a cheaper horse must be purchased and 
this, in horse flesh, means either an immature animal or one of an 
inferior stamp. 

Next comes the feed of the horses. As the Non-Sillahdar can 
neither make nor lose over the feeding of the horse, it is a matter of 
indifference to him what actual feed is ordered, as it does not affect 
his personal pocket in any way. On the contrary, not only every extra 
pod of grain given to his horse, but the mere fact of feeding the 

orse on any but the cheapest kind of grain, does make a consider- 
able difference in the amount of balance of pay due to the Sillahdar 
at the end of the month, and is therefore a very personal matter 
with him. 

I am aware that this personal interest is often used as an argu- 
ment to prove that it makes the man look better after their horses. 
I contended so mysclf once, but have come to the conclusion that 
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the elimination of this personal element in the feeding of the horse 
is sound ; and that the horses, as a whole, are all the better for its 
non-existence. 

Before leaving this subject of the horses there is a side issue 
that might be touched upon, namely, the ditference in the establish- 
ment of horses with regard to men under the two systems. The 
Sillahdar Regiments being mounted up to full strength whereas the 
Non-Sillahdars are 70 horses short, on this point I am all in favour 
of the Sillahdar system of one man, one horse. I admit there is a good 
deal in Major Mathewes’ argument in favour of shortness of horses 
and that the more horses a man rides the better rider he becomes, 
but more than this is required of the cavalry soldier of to-day. Not 
only must he be a good rider but he must thoroughly know his 
horse, its peculiarities both constitutional and physical, what it can 
do and what it cannot do, when he must save it and when he can 
push it for all it is worth. This can only be acquired by each man 
having his own special horse, for in this way only can we expect to 
get that bond of union between the two which is so essential to the 
object in view, viz., getting the best work possible out of the two 
combined when the crucial time arrives, 

Transport—Up to date by keeping up their grass-cutters, 
ponies and mules, the Sillahdar Regiments have always been ready 
to move at a moment's notice and would, therefore, on receipt of 
orders to move to the front, have got many hours’ start of a Non- 
Sillahdar Regiment quartered in the same station. Government have 
now recognised this serious defect in the Non-Sillahdar system and 
are eiacuibe to each regiment 250 mules and 22 carts with their 
personnel from one of the Government Mule Corps. Whether this 
plan will work as smoothly as when the pony and syce are dependent 
upon the sowar and form an integral part of the regiment, time 
alone can show, but for the purposes of this article we may take it 
for granted that by this step Covepatieatl have placed the two 
systems on an equal footing as regards mobility. 

Men.—As regards the men serving under the two systems, my 
experience goes to show that there is no ditference whatever. On 
the reorganisation of the 27th Light Cavalry, a nucleus of the 
different classes to be enlisted was obtained from various corps 
among the Sillahdars The majority of these men came, not be- 
cause there was no “ Assami” but because they either got promotion 
or expected to better their prospects in this respect in the new 
corps. I have never experienced the dearth of suitable recruits as 
suggested by Captain Tennant, and as it is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for men to apply for transfer from this corps to Sillahdar Regi- 
ments and vice versd to serve with their brothers or other relatives, 
the difference of system, as such, would therefore appear to have no 
bearing upon the point. It is evidently merely a case of where the 
man thinks he can do best for himself individually, but I shall have 
more to say upon this point when I deal with the subject from the 
man’s point of view, 
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Reserves, Horses.—The maintenance of a reserve of horses 
means the sinking of a large sum of money in a very perishable article 
for, as Major Mathewes tritely remarks, “ horses do not grow younger 
or sounder.” It would therefore appear cheapest in the long run to 
buy horses when the demand occurred in preference to maintaining 
them through years of peace. 

Government, moreover, has a reserve. I do not, of course, in- 
clude horses at the Remount Depéts which are primarily intended 
for British Cavalry and Artillery, but those with the Non-Sillahdar 
Regiments not mobilised, which would be available without extra 
expense at once on an emergency, though the practice of denudin 
one regiment to complete another is eminently unsound and abould 
only be resorted to as a very exceptional measure. Captain Tennant 
claims a reserve of 125 horses trained or under training for each 
Sillahdar Regiment. In this I consider he considerably over-esti- 
mates, as this would mean that every single horse borne on the rolls 
of the regiment was at the time actually fit to take on service or 
would be so in a few months’ time. I have only taken the regimental 
number as I do not consider his total for the whole Sillahdar system 
can be taken into consideration, any more than the horse reserves of 
the country at large. ‘These horses being the private property of the 
men of different regiments could only be obtained by purchase, not 
transfer, and I do not think any Commanding Officer would be found 
willing to denude his regiment, even if not mobilised, of 125 sound 
and trained horses, or even a proportion of them with the ever present 
hope that more regiments might at any time be required at the 
front and that his might be one of those detailed. 

So that for all practical purposes it may be taken that neither 
system has anything but a very small reserve to fall back upon, un- 
less horses are obtained at the cost of the efficiency of other corps of 
the same system. 

Reserves. Men.—There is a small reserve of men to each 
regiment of Sillahdar Cavalry. The Non-Sillahdar have no such 
thing, Government evidently considering that the linked system could 
here be applied without much difficulty. 

Let us now try and tackle the expense portion of the question. 
On this point both Major Mathewes and Captain Tennant have gone 
into considerable detail, but both of them are, I think, consider- 
ably wide of the mark. Personally I have for the last two years 
tried to come to some definite conclusion as to what a Non-Sillahdar 
Regiment actually costs Government and have failed to do so, The 
difficulty of getting to the bottom of things can be imagined 
when such items as the following have to be taken into consider- 
ation :—Relative proportion of the pay of Remount, Veterinary, 
Supply and Ordnance Officers, as well as the Check and Audit De- 
partments and the relative cost of every single article of equipment 
turned out from the arsenals together with the proportionate pay of 
their establishments. To dismiss these items by saying the yare not 
Maintained for peace conditions alone appears to be “begging 
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the question,” for there would be no necessity for Government 
to maintain such large establishments if all Native Cavalry were 
worked on the Sillahdar system. Surely, therefore, a proportion 
of the cost of their maintenance is a fair charge against the Non- 
Sillahdar system which necessitates their upkeep. 

Another large item of expense, which cannot be accurately 
estimated, is the cost of railway freight on all the various stores 
and supplies of equipment, ete., sent to Non-Sillahdar Regiments. In 
eases where these goods pass over Government lines it is merely a 
case of taking money from one pocket and putting it into another, 
but with private lines all this represents out-of-pocket expenses to 
Government. 

The following are the principal items of expense wherein 
the two systems differ, leaving the actual pay out of consideration 
for the present :— 

Native Estan.isH- Considerably larger in Non-Nilluhdar Regi- 


MENT. ments. 
LINE GEAR w. Silluhday Regiments—N il. 


Non-Silluhdav—A contingent allowance of 
11 annas per horse per mensem. 
TRANSPORT ... Sillahdar—The capital value of 89 grass 
: mules. 
Non-Sillahdar.—250 mules and 22 carts from 
a mule cadre. 
Transport Estas- Sillahdar—wNil. 
LISHMENT. Non-Sillahdar—Use of Transport personnel 
from Mule Corps for Transport work only 
(not for syce or grass~ -cutters’ duties), plus 
159 syces at Rs. 7 per month. 
Feep oF TrANs- Sillahdtr—Does this out of his Horse Allow- 
PORT AND HORSES. — ance. 
Non-Sillahdar—Government pays all ex- 
penses. 
LINEs ve Sillukdaur—A loan repayable with interest 
by instalments within 18 years. 
Non-Sillauhdar—Government provide and 
grant Rs. 100 per mensem for repairs. 
CLOTHING w. Sillukdar—Nil. 
Non-Sillahdar—Recruit Rs. 40 as kit on 
enlistment. Allowance of Rs. 17 per 
annum for men. 


TENTAGE we Sdlluhdur—N il. 
Non-Sillahdur—Government provide. 
ASSAMI we Sdllakdar—A permanent loan of Rs. 23,000. 


Non-Silluhkdar—N il. 
SpeciaL ALLow-  Sillahedar—Rs. 50 per month. 
ANCES TO SQUAD- — Von-Silahdur—Rs, 53 per month, but the 
RON COMMAND- Squadron Commanders of Non-Sillahdar 
ERs. Regiments have to pay their Pay Dafadars 
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out of this allowance. In  Sillahdar 
Regiments these men get an allowanceifrom 
Government of Rs. 6 per month. 

MAINTENANCE OF Stllahdar—WNil. 

nee ScHooL Non-Sillahdar—Rs. 150 a year. 

EAR. 
Force Funp-...  Sillahdar—Rs. 60 a month. 

Non-Sillahdar—A shoeing allowance of 12 
annas for every horse shod on all 4 feet, 6 
annas on 2, comes roughly to Rs. 345 a 
month and is divided amongst the farriers 
Government also finds all medicines used in 
the sick lines. 

SaDDLERY w» Sillahdar—Nil. 

Non-Sillahdar—Completely supplied by 
Government, approximate cost per set 
Rs, 72. 

Grass eee Approximately the same for both, what differ- 
ence there is is in favour of the Sillahdar 
who can sell any balance, thus raising 4 fund 
from which the men indirectly benefit. 

ComPENSATION FoR Drawn by Sillahdurs. 

DEARNESS OF Not drawn by Non-Sillahdars, 

ForaGe. As the amount varies according tv local 

circumstances, no estimate can be formed. 

CoMPENSATION FoR Liable to be drawn by both, also governed 

DEARNESS OF by local circumstances. 

PROVISIONS, 

The accompanying tabular statement shows more clearly the 

relative cost, as far as I can make it out, of a regiment under each 
system. 
It will be noticed that I have dealt with the annual cost in each 
case as it appears to me to convey a truer estimate of the actual 
cost then dividing up yearly allowances, etc., into minute fractions to 
represent the monthly expenditure upon individuals. i 

In estimating the cost of the Non-Sillahdar system, I have 
taken the property in hand to represent the capital expended, and 
only charged the interest yearly payable upon that capital. 
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Now I will try and sct forth the matter from the men’s point 
of view. 

As I have said before, I do not consider there is any difference 
whatever in the class of men enlisting nowadays in the Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahdar Regiments. 

The native of India, at least the class we get, and want to keep 
on getting, into our Native Cavalry Regiments, is one of the most 
conservative mortals. His father, and may be his grandfather, having 
served in a particular regiment and under a certain system is suffi- 
cient to make the recruit consider it his bounden duty to get into 
that regiment too. The family generally will make what sacrifice 
they can to further this object, with the result that the Assami money 
is forthcoming, or rather I should say, that portion of it which the 
regiment demands in hard cash, for few, if any, recruits can nowadays 
produce the Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 which represent the full Assami of a 
Sowar in a Sillahdar Regiment. 

With regard to the “Assami” I should here like to refute an 
argument often used by people not fully conversant with the Sillahdar 
system, namely, that the Sillahdar is for years in debt for his Assami. 

in paper this is undoubtedly correct, but practically it is incorrect, for 
whatever a man has paid in on this account, either in cash or by 
instalments, that amount, in full, is refunded to him upon his discharge. 
Thus a man on enlistment pays in cash Rs. 200 towards his Assami of 
Rs, 450, his book account shows him a balance debtor at once of 
Rs. 250. He pays Rs. 5 a month towards the discharge of this debt, 
and at the end of three years demands his discharge, his book account 
still shows him Rs. 70 in debt for Assami, thus Rs. 450—200 + (5 x 
36), balance Rs. 70 ; but what really happens is that he gets on dis- 
charge all he has paid, viz. :— 


Rs. 200 + 180 = Rs. 380 in hard cash. 
Can anything be fairer ? I think not. 


The right way to look upon the Assami is as a Provident Fund 
to which a man has to subscribe up to a fixed value during the first 
years of his service. Our own Military Service Pension Funds are 
almost an exact parallel ; we are all forced to subscribe as a condition 
of our service in the Indian Army, and, at first, grumble a good deal 
about it. But later on we accept the wisdom of the measure, though 
we ourselves personally never reap any benefit from it; whereas the 
Sillahdar does, for, as I have shown, he personally gets back all he has 
paid to his Fund. 

I have talked the matter over with all classes of men, Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahadar, and they are almost all universally agreed that 
some Provident Fund of this nature (call it Assami, or what you like,) 
is advisable. The up-country man who knows the Sillahdar system 
puts it rather pithily when talking of the Non-Sillahdar system, 
“ Nanga ata Nanga jata” is his verdict on there being no Assami. 

I was conversing the other day with one of the Madras Native 
Officers about the two systems, and this question of Assami; his 
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Government have adopted the Sillahdar plan of buying the horses 
at the port. of disembarkation and sending them thence direct to 
regiments. The price is Rs. 400 per horse. Railway fare cannot 
fairly be considered in the matter as the amount depends entirely 
on the place where the receiving regiment happens to be quartered 
and se differs in every instance. 

It is an acknowledged fact that each regiment, Sillahdar or 
Non-Sillahdar, requires yearly 10 per cent of its establishment as 
remounts to keep it thoroughly efticient and up to present day 
requirements, that is, Non-Sillahdar Regiments require 50, Sillahdar 
Regiments 60 remounts yearly. 

The question arises, can Sillahdar Regiments afford the purchase 
of these 60 horses yearly out of their Chanda Fund, composed as it is 
of the men’s horse price, monthly subscriptions and amounts realised 
by sale of casters / It will be seen that ‘ am here dealing only with 
the legitimate sources of revenue of this fund, for a good and 
efficient horse sold means a decrease in the fighting efficiency of 
the regiment, until the remount bought in its place is ready for the 
ranks. 

There can be only one answer to this question “ Certainly not.” 
The horse price represents the value of the original horse and so 
is not available yearly, the monthly subscriptions average Rs. 1,250 
a month. The sale of casters is variable, but T think if an all- 
round average of Rs. 50 is allowed, casualties being excluded, it is 
rather over than under the usual amount realised, hence the account 
works out thus :— 


Ra. 
Subecriptions —... 1.205 x 12 = 15,000 
Sale of casters... ne 60x50 = 3,000 
Total 18,000 
As against, 
60 Retnounte @ 400 & 400 zon = 24,000 


To raise this Rs. 6,000, other means must be employed to sup- 
plement the Chanda Fund, or a cheaper horse must be purchased and 
this, in horse flesh, means either an immature animal or one of an 
inferior stamp. 

Next comes the feed of the horses. As the Non-Sillahdar can 
neither make nor lose over the feeding of the horse, it is a matter of 
indifference to him what actual feed is ordered, as it does not affect 
his personal pocket in any way. On the contrary, not only every extra 

ound of grain given to his horse, but the mere fact of feeding the 
ae on any but the cheapest kind of grain, does make a consider- 
able difference in the amount of balance of pay due to the Sillahdar 
at the end of the month, and is therefore a very personal matter 
with him. 

Tam aware that this personal interest is often used as an argu- 
ment to prove that it makes the man look better after their horses, 
T contended so myself onee, but have come to the conclusion that 
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the climmation of this: personal element in the feeding of he bere 
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Reserves, Horsea.—The maintenance of a reserve of horses 
means the sinking of a large sum of money in a very perishable article 
for, as Major Mathewes tritely remarks, “ horses do not grow younger 
or sounder.” It would therefore appear cheapest in the long run to 
buy horses when the demand occurred in preference to maintaining 
them throngh years of peace. 

Government, moreover, has a reserve. I do not, of course, in- 
clude horses at the Remount Depots which are primarily intended 
for British Cavalry and Artillery, but those with the Non-Sillahdar 
Regiments not mobilised, which would be available without extra 
expense at once on an emergency, though the practice of denuding 
one regiment to complete another is eminently unsound and should 
only be resorted to as a very exceptional measure. Captain Tennant 
claims a reserve of 125 horses trained or under training for each 
Sillahdar Regiment. In this I consider he considerably over-esti- 
mates, as this would mean that every single horse borne on the rolls 
of the regiment was at the time actually fit to take on service or 
would be so in a few months’ time. I have only taken the regimental 
number as I do not consider his total for the whole Sillahdar system 
can be taken into consideration, any more than the horse reserves of 
the country at large. These horses being the private property of the 
men of different regiments could only be obtained by purchase, not 
transfer, and I do not think any Commanding Officer would be found 
willing to denude his regiment, even if not mobilised, of 125 sound 
and trained horses, or even a Pelee of them with the ever present 
hope that more regiments might at any time be required at the 
front and that his might be one of those detailed. 

So that for all practical purposes it may be taken that neither 
system has anything but a very small reserve to fall back upon, un- 
less horses are obtained at the cost of the efficiency of other corps of 
the same system. 

Reserves. Men.—There is a small reserve of men to each 
regiment of Sillahdar Cavalry. The Non-Sillahdar have no such 
thing, Government evidently considering that the linked system could 
here be applied without much difficulty. 

Let us now try and tackle the expense portion of the question. 
On this point both Major Mathewes and Captain Tennant have gone 
into considerable detail, but both of them are, I think, consider- 
ably wide of the mark. Personally T have for the last two years 
tried to come to some definite conclusion as to what a Non-Sillahdar 
Regiment actually costs Government and have failed to do so. The 
ditticulty of getting to the bottom of things can be imagined 
when such items as the following have to be taken into consider- 
ation:—Relative proportion of the pay of Remonnt, Veterinary, 
Supply and Ordnance Officers, as well as the Check and Audit De- 
partments and the relative cost of every single article of equipment 
turned out from the arsenals together with the proportionate pay of 
their establishments. To dismiss these items by saying the yare not. 
maintained for peace conditions alone appears to be “begging 
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the question,” for there would be no necessity for Government 
to maintain such large establishments if all Native Cavalry were 
worked on the Sillahdar system. Surely, therefore, a proportion 
of the cost of their maintenance is a fair charge against the Non- 
~ Sillahdar system which necessitates their upkeep. 

Another large item of expense, which cannot be accurately 
estimated, is the cost of railway freight on all the various stores 
and ais dad of equipment, ete., sent to Non-Sillahdar Regiments. In 
cases where these goods pass over Government lines it is merely a 
ease of taking money from one pocket and putting it into another, 
but with private lines all this represents out-of-pocket expenses to 
Government. 

The following are the principal items of expense wherein 
the two systems differ, leaving the actual pay out of consideration 
for the present :— 

Native EstaniisH- Considerably larger in Non-Silluhdar Regi- 

MENT. ments. 

LINE GEAR .. Sillahdar Regiments—N il. 
Non-Silluhdur—A contingent allowance of 
11 annas per horse per mensem. 
TRANSPORT ... Sillahdar—The capital value of 89 grass 
: mules. 
Non-Sillahdar.—250 mules and 22 carts from 
a mule cadre. 
Transport EstaB- Sillahdar—wil. 
LISHMENT. Non-Sillahdur—Use of Transport personnel 
from Mule Corps for Transport work only 
(not for syce or grass-cutters’ duties), plus 
159 syces at Rs. 7 per month. 
Feep oF Trans- Sillahdar—Does this out of his Horse Allow- 
PORT AND HORSES. ance. 
Non-Sillahdayv—Government pays all ex- 
penses. 
LINES «- Sillaukdar—A loan repayable with interest 
by instalments within 18 years. 
Non-Sillahdur—Government provide and 
grant Rs. 100 per mensem for repairs. 
CLOTHING w. Silluhdar—Nil. 
Non-Sillahdar—Recruit Rs. 40 as kit on 
enlistment. Allowance of Rs. 17 per 
annum for men. 


TENTAGE we Sillahdur—Nil. 
Non-Silluhdur—Government provide. 
ASSAMI « Sillakhdar—A permanent loan of Rs. 23,000. 


Non-Sillahdar—N il. 
SprciaL = ALLow-  Silluhdar—Rs. 50 per month. 
ANCES TO SQuAD- — Non-Sillahdurv—Rs. 53 per month, but the 
RON CoMMAND- Squadron Commanders of Non-Sillahdar 
ERs. Regiments have to pay their Pay Dafadars 


THE 


MAINTENANCE OF 
Ripine ScHOOL 
Gear. 

Force Funp... 


SADDLERY 


Grass naa 


COMPENSATION FOR 
DEARNESS OF 
ForaGe. 


CoMPENSATION FOR 
DEARNESS OF 
PROVISIONS. 
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out of this allowance. In  Sillahdar 
Regiments these men get an allowance'from 
Government of Rs. 6 per month. , 

Sillahdar—Nil. 

Non-Sillahdar—Rs. 150 a year. 


Sillahdar—Rs. 60 a month, 

Non-Sillahdar—A shoeing allowance of 12 
annas for every horse shod on all 4 feet, 6 
annas on 2, comes roughly to Rs. 345 a 
month and is divided amongst the farriers 
Government also finds all medicines used in 
the sick lines. 

Sillahdar—Nil. 

Non-Sillahdar—Completely supplied _ by 
Government, approximate cost per set 
Rs. 72. 

Approximately the same for both, what differ- 
ence there is is in favour of the Sillahdar 
who can sell any balance, thus raising 4 fund 
from which the men indirectly benefit. 

Drawn by Sillahdars. 

Not drawn by Non-Sillahdars. 

As the amount varies according tv local 
circumstances, no estimate can be formed. 

Liable to be drawn by both, also governed 
by local circumstances. 


The accompanying tabular statement shows more clearly the 
relative cost, as far as I can make it out, of a regiment under each 


system. 


It will be noticed that I have dealt with the annual cost in each 


case as it appears to me to convey a truer estimate of the actual 
cost then dividing up yearly allowances, etc., into minute fractions to 


represent the monthly expenditure upon individuals. 
In estimating the cost of the Non-Sillahdar system, I 


have 


taken the property in hand to represent the capital expended, and 
only charged the interest yearly payable upon that capital. 
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Now I will try and sct forth the matter from the men’s point 
of view, 

As I have said before, I do not consider there is any difference 
whatever in the class of men enlisting nowadays in the Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahdar Regiments. 

The native of India, at least the class we get, and want to keep 
on getting, into our Native Cavalry Regiments, is one of the most 
conservative mortals, His father, and may be his grandfather, having 
served in a particular regiment and under a certain system is suffi- 
cient to make the recruit consider it his bounden duty to get into 
that regiment too. The family generally will make what sacrifice 
they can to further this object, with the result that the Assami money 
is forthcoming, or rather I should say, that portion of it which the 
regiment demands in hard cash, for few, if any, recruits can nowadays 
produce the Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 which represent the full Assami of a 
Sowar in a Sillahdar Regiment. 

With regard to the “Assami” I should here like to refute an 
argument often used by people not fully conversant with the Sillahdar 
hag namely, that the Sillahdar is for years in debt for his Assami. 

n paper this is undoubtedly correct, but practically it is incorrect, for 
whatever a man has paid in on this account, either in cash or by 
instalments, that amount, in full, is refunded to him upon his discharge. 
Thus a man on enlistment pays in cash Rs. 200 towards his Assami of 
Rs. 450, his book account shows him a balance debtor at once of 
Rs. 250. He pays Rs. 5 a month towards the discharge of this debt, 
and at the end of three years demands his discharge, his book account 
still shows him Rs. 70 in debt for Assami, thus Rs. 450—200 + (5 x 
36), balance Rs. 70; but what really happens is that he gets on dis- 
charge all he has paid, viz. :— 


Rs. 200 + 180 = Rs. 380 in hard cash. 
Can anything be fairer? I think not. 


The right way to look upon the Assami is as a Provident Fund 
to which a man has to subscribe up to a fixed value during the first 
years of his service. Our own Military Service Pension Funds are 
almost an exact parallel ; we are all forced to subscribe as a condition 
of our service in the Indian Army, and, at first, grumble a good deal 
about it. But later on we accept the wisdom of the measure, though 
we ourselves personally never reap any benefit from it; whereas the 
Sillahdar does, for, as I have shown, he personally gets back all he has 
paid to his Fund. 

I have talked the matter over with all classes of men, Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahadar, and they are almost all universally agreed that 
some Provident Fund of this nature (call it Assami, or what you like,) 
is advisable. The up-country man who knows the Sillahdar system 
puts it rather pithily when talking of the Non-Sillahdar system, 
“ Nanga ata Nanga jata” is his verdict on there being no Assami. 

Iwas conversing the other day with one of the Madras Native 
Officers about the two systems, and this question of Assami; his 
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reply being well worthy of repetition I give it as nearly verbatim as 
ossible. 

, “T have never seen the Sillahdar system worked as I have been in 
the Non-Sillahdar Regiments all my service, but from what the old 
Sillahdars tell me about it, I am sure it would save many an old soldier 
from want and having to take menial employment after his Army 
service was up, if he had even Rs. 200 in cash piven over to him 
when he left the regiment ;” adding that he was all in favour of some- 
thing of the kind being started in the regiment, though not to the 
extent or amount now required by Sillahdar Regiments. 

There are some men who will save money whatever their pay 
may be and put by for a rainy day, others, and these by far the 
majority, will not, and it is these that I think we should legislate for. 

There can be no doubt which of two men returning at the end of 
their service to their village, the one with a certain amount of money 
in hard cash, the other with nothing, has the greater “ Izzat,” and is 
most looked up to by the other villagers, even though during his 
actual service fe has cleared a rupee or two less a month, to attain 
this object, than the other. 

The conclusion that I personally have arrived at is, that the 
system best suited to the modern requirements of Native Cavalry is 
to be found in a combination of the two existing ones, namely, a 
system founded in all respects, except as regards horses and trans- 
port, on the present Sillahdar one. 

To carry out this partial Sillahdar system with Government 
horses and transport I would make the following suggestions, taking 
the Sillahdar first, as fewer changes are involved in it :-— 

Pay.—The present Horse Allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem to 
cease, as the horse and mule would be supplied and fed by Govern- 
ment. 

A Contingent Allowance of Re. 1-0-0 per horse to be allowed to 
Commaniling Officers to cover expenses of Line (ear, Stable Head- 
stalls, etc. 

Horses.---In this I know I am treading on most dangerous and 
delicate ground, namely, taking away from Sillahdar Officers one of 
their most interesting duties, the purchase of horses for their own 
regiments. But this can be obviated, and the Remount Department 
not increased, by Government allowing annually to Commandin; 
Officers the price of 60 remounts—60 x 400 = Rs. 24,000. Eac 
regiment would then still have its own Remount Officers, the Com- 
manding Officer being responsible for the purchase of efficient horses 
as at present, Chanda Fund subscriptions would cease and the 
price of casters be credited to Government; no more horse price 
or mule chanda to be taken from incoming recruits, present ranks 
keeping up their present Assamis till discharge. 

As Government cannot afford to buy out all the Sillahdar 
horses straight off, this could be done in 10 years’ purchase through 
the remounts, and any great immediate expense avoided. 

Transport.—The same arrangement as for horses. 
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Feed of horses and mules to be carried out on the system in 
force for Non-Sillahdar Regiments. The system works smoothly 
and still allows sufficient latitude to Commanding Officers in the 
way of regulating the feeds. 

Syccs.—All syces to be enrolled for general service on Rs. 7 per 
month and paid by Government as in Non-Sillahdar Regiments. 

The Assumi—Would be reduced by the horse price and mule 
chanda price and therefore come within reasonable limits; it should 
if possible, be uniform throughout the service, but I doubt if this 
can be attained. 

Non-Sillahdur.—The pay of all ranks to be raised so as to equal 
that of the Sillabdars minus the Horse Allowance, se, Rs. 31— 
Rs. 15=Rs. 16 for a Sowar. 

The present Line Gear Allowance to be raised to Re. 1 per horse 
to cover the extra cost of supplying headstalls, etc., at present 
provided by Government. 

Ali equipment, saddling, etc., to be taken over by regiments at 
a valuation and paid for gradually out of the money recovered from 
the men as an Assami Fund is formed. 

Horses—To be brought up to full strength, w7z., 596 horses 
and 8 camels; the only dismounted men in the Regiment being the 
four Ward Orderlies. 

Purchasing and casting could be carried on as at present or on 
the lines recommended under Sillahdar Regiments. 

Transport.—As at present, but no personnel. 

All syces to be enlisted for General Service as at present, and 
to be required to look after the mules as in Sillahdar Regiments. 

An Assami Fund to be formed, for which I should suggest— 


Re, 

Regimental Fund ... Re eee 32 
Saddle Chanda... te se 30 
Lines ... aA ee aus 30 
Wordi . te 50 
Arms (Sword Rs. 8, Lance Rs. ) i 15 
Tentage ase eas 5 
Total we =—:162 


with monthly cuttings as follows:—from Sowar, others in pro- 
portion. 
Rs. 2 if over Rs. 10 in debt. 


Lifes Re. 1 if under Re. 10 in debt. 
Saddle Chanda .. 4 annas 
Forge Fund ». 8 annas 
Line Repairs .. 8 annas 


These would I think meet the case and yet leave the Sowar a 
fair balance of pay 
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out of this allowance. In Sillahdar 
Regiments these men get an allowanceifrom 
Government of Rs. 6 per month. : 
Sillahdur—N il. 
Non-Sillahdar—Rs. 150 a year. 


Sillahdar—Rs. 60 a month, 

Non-Sillahdaur—A shoeing allowance of 12 
annas for every horse shod on all 4 fect, 6 
annas on 2, comes roughly to Rs. 345 a 
month and is divided amongst the farriers 
Government also finds all medicines used in 
the sick lines. 

Sillahdar—Nil. 

Non-Sillahdar—Completely supplied by 
Government, approximate cost per set 
Rs. 72. 

Approximately the same for both, what differ- 
ence there 1s is in favour of the Sillahdar 
who can sell any balance, thus raising a fund 
from which the men indirectly benefit. 

Drawn by Sillahdurs, 

Not drawn by Non-Silluhdars. 

As the amount varies according tu local 
circumstances, no estimate can be formed. 
Liable to be drawn by both, also governed 

by local circumstances, 


The accompanying tabular statement shows more clearly the 
relative cost, as far as I can make it out, of a regiment under each 


system. 


It will be noticed that I have dealt with the annual cost in each 


case as it appears to me to convey a truer estimate of the actual 
cost then dividing up yearly allowances, ete., into minute fractions w 
represent the monthly expenditure upon individuals. : 

In estimating the cost of the Non-Sillahdar system, Ihave 
taken the property in hand to represent the capital expended, and 
only charged the interest yearly payable upon that capital. 
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Now I will try and set forth the matter from the men’s point 
of view. 

As I have said before, I do not consider there is any difference 
whatever in the class of men enlisting nowadays in the Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahdar Regiments. 

The native of India, at least the class we get, and want to keep 
on getting, into our Native Cavalry Regiments, is one of the most 
conservative mortals, His father, and may be his grandfather, having 
served in a particular regiment and under a certain system is suffi- 
cient to make the recruit consider it his bounden duty to get into 
that regiment too. The family generally will make what sacrifice 
they can to further this object, with the result that the Assami money 
is forthcoming, or rather I should say, that portion of it which the 
regiment demands in hard cash, for few, if any, recruits can nowadays 
roduce the Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 which represent the full Assami of a 

war in a Sillahdar Regiment. 

With regard to the “Assami” I should here like to refute an 
argument often used by people not fully conversant with the Sillahdar 
system, namely, that the Sillahdar is for years in debt for his Assami. 

n paper this is undoubtedly correct, but practically it is incorrect, for 
whatever a man has paid in on this account, either in cash or by 
instalments, that amount, in full, is refunded to him upon his discharge. 
Thus a man on enlistment pays in cash Rs, 200 towards his Assami of 
Rs. 450, his book account shows him a balance debtor at once of 
Rs. 250. He pays Rs.5 a month towards the discharge of this debt, 
and at the end of three years demands his discharge, his book account 
still shows him Rs. 70 in debt for Assami, thus Rs. 450—200 + (5 x 
36), balance Rs. 70 ; but what really happens is that he gets on dis- 
charge all he has paid, viz. :— 


Rs. 200 + 180 = Rs. 380 in hard cash. 
Can anything be fairer ? I think not. 


The right way to look upon the Assami is as a Provident Fund 
to which a man has to subscribe up to a fixed value during the first 
years of his service. Our own Military Service Pension Funds are 
almost an exact parallel ; we are all forced to subscribe as a condition 
of our service in the Indian Army, and, at first, grumble a good deal 
about it. But later on we accept the wisdom of the measure, though 
we ourselves personally never reap any benefit from it; whereas the 
Sillahdar does, for, as I have shown, he personally gets back all he has 
paid to his Fund. 

I have talked the matter over with all classes of men, Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahadar, and they are almost all universally agreed that 
some Provident Fund of this nature (call it Assami, or what you like,) 
is advisable. The up-country man who knows the Sillahdar system 
puts it rather pithily when talking of the Non-Sillahdar syste 
“ Nanga ata Nanga jata” is his verdict on there being no Assami. 

I was conversing the other day with one of the Madras Native 
Officers about the two systems, and this question of Assami; his 
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out of this allowance. In Sillahdar 
Regiments these men get an allowanceifrom 
Government of Rs. 6 per month. 
Sillahdur—N il. 
Non-Sillahdar—Rs. 150 a year. 


Sillahdar—Rs. 60 a month. 

Non-Sillahdar—A shoeing allowance of 12 
annas for every horse shod on all 4 feet, 6 
annas on 2, comes roughly to Rs. 345 a 
month and is divided amongst the farriers 
Government also finds all medicines used in 
the sick lines. 

Sillahdar—Nil. 

Non-Sillakdar—Completely supplied _ by 
Government, approximate cost per set 
Rs. 72. 

Approximately the same for both, what differ- 
ence there is is in fuvour of the Sillahdar 
who can sell any balance, thus raising a fund 
from which the men indirectly benefit. 

Drawn by Sillahdurs. 

Not drawn by Non-Silluhdars. 

As the amount varies according tu local 
circumstances, no estimate can be formed. 
Liable to be drawn by both, also governed 

by local circumstances, 


The accompanying tabular statement shows more clearly the 
relative cost, as far as I can make it out, of a regiment under each 


system. 


It will be noticed that I have dealt with the annual cost in each 


case as it appears to me to convey a truer estimate of the actual 
cost then dividing up yearly allowances, etc., into minute fractions w 


represent the none expenditure upon individuals. 


In estimating the cost of the Non-Sillahdar system, I have 
taken the property in hand to represent the capital expended, and 
only charged the interest yearly payable upon that capital. 
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out of this allowance. In Sillahdar 
Regiments these men get an allowance'from 
Government of Rs. 6 per month. , 

MAINTENANCE OF  Sillahdur—wNil. 

Ripina Scooon = Non-Sillahdur—Rs. 150 a year. 

Gear. 

Force Funp-... Sillahdar—Rs. 60 a month. 

Non-Sillahdur—A shoeing allowance of 12 
annas for every horse shod on all 4 feet, 6 
annas on 2, comes roughly to Rs. 345 a 
month and is divided amongst the farriers 
Government also finds all medicines used in 
the sick lines, 

SADDLERY we Sillahdar—Nil. 

Non-Sillahdar—Completely supplied — by 
Government, approximate cost per set 
Rs, 72. 

Grass A Approximately the same for both, what differ- 
ence there is is in favour of the Sillahdar 
who can sell any balance, thus raising a fund 
from which the men indirectly benefit. 

ComPENSATION FoR Drawn by Silluhdurs. 

DEARNESS OF Not drawn by Non-Sillahdars, 

Forage. As the amount varies according tv local 

circumstances, no estimate can be formed. 

CoMPENSATION FoR Liable to be drawn by both, also governed 

DEARNESS OF by local circumstances. 

PROVISIONS. 

The accompanying tabular statement shows more clearly the 

relative cost, as far as I can make it out, of a regiment under each 
system. 
It will be noticed that I have dealt with the annual cost in each 
case as it appears to me to convey a truer estimate of the actual 
cost then dividing up yearly allowances, etc., into minute fractions wo 
represent the month expenditure upon individuals. : 

In estimating the cost of the Non-Sillahdar system, I have 
taken the property in hand to represent the capital expended, and 
only charged the interest yearly payable upon that capital. 
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Now I will try and set forth the matter from the men’s point 
of view. 

As I have said before, I do not consider there is any difference 
whatever in the class of men enlisting nowadays in the Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahdar Regiments. 

The native of India, at least the class we get, and want to keep 
on getting, into our Native Cavalry Regiments, is one of the most 
conservative mortals. His father, and may be his grandfather, having 
served in a particular regiment and under a certain system is suffi- 
cient to make the recruit consider it his bounden duty to get into 
that regiment too. The family generally will make what sacritice 
they can to further this object, with the result that the Assami money 
is forthcoming, or rather I should say, that portion of it which the 
regiment demands in hard cash, for few, if any, recruits can nowadays 
produce the Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 which represent the full Assami of a 
Sowar in a Sillahdar Regiment. 

With regard to the “ Assami” I should here like to refute an 
argument often used hy people not fully conversant with the Sillahdar 
system, namely, that the Sillahdar is for years in debt for his Assami. 
On paper this is undoubtedly correct, but practically it is incorrect, for 
whatever a man has paid in on this account, either in cash or by 
instalments, that amount, in full, is refunded to him upon his discharge. 
Thus a man on enlistment pays in cash Rs. 200 towards his Assami of 
Rs, 450, his book account shows him a balance debtor at once of 
Rs. 250. He pays Rs. 5 a month towards the discharge of this debt, 
and at the end of three years demands his discharge, his book account 
still shows him Rs. 70 in debt for Assami, thus Rs. 450—200 + (5 x 
36), balance Rs. 70 ; but what really happens is that he gets on dis- 
charge all he has paid, viz. :— 


Rs. 200 +. 180 = Rs. 380 in hard cash. 
Can anything be fairer? I think not. 


The right way to look upon the Assami is as a Provident Fund 
to which a man has to subscribe up to a fixed value during the first 
years of his service. Our own Military Service Pension Funds are 
almost an exact parallel ; we are all forced to subscribe as a condition 
of our service in the Indian Army, and, at first, grumble a good deal 
about it. But later on we accept the wisdom of the measure, though 
we ourselves personally never reap any benefit from it; whereas the 
Sillahdar does, for, as I have shown, he personally gets back all he has 
paid to his Fund. 

I have talked the matter over with all classes of men, Sillahdar 
and Non-Sillahadar, and they are almost all universally agreed that 
some Provident Fund of this nature (call it Assami, or what you like,) 
is advisable. The up-country man who knows the Sillahdar system 
puts it rather pithily when talking of the Non-Sillahdar system, 
“ Nanga ata Nanga jata” is his verdict on there being no Assami. 

I was conversing the other day with one of the Madras Native 
Officers about the two systems, and this question of Assami; his 
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reply beng well worthy of repetition I give it as nearly verbatim as 
ossible. 

. “I have never seen the Sillahdar system worked as I have been in 
the Non-Sillahdar Regiments all my service, but from what the old 
Sillahdars tell me about it, I am sure it would save many an old soldier 
from want and having to take menial employment after his Army 
service was up, if he had even Rs. 200 in cash given over to him 
when he left the regiment ;” adding that he was all in favour of some- 
thing of the kind being started in the regiment, though not to the 
extent or amount now required by Sillahdar Regiments. 

There are some men who will save money whatever their pay 
may be and put by for a rainy day, others, and these by far the 
majority, will not, and it is these that I think we should legislate for. 

There can be no doubt which of two men returning at the end of 
their service to their village, the one with a certain amount of money 
in hard cash, the other with nothing, has the greater “Izzat,” and is 
most looked up to by the other villagers, even though during his 
actual service he has cleared a rupee or two less a month, to attain 
this object, than the other. 

The conclusion that I personally have arrived at is, that the 
system best suited to the role requirements of Native Cavalry is 
to be found in a combination of the two existing ones, namely, a 
system founded in all respects, except as regards horses and trans- 
port, on the present Sillahdar one. 

To carry out this partial Sillahdar system with Government 
horses and transport I would make the following suggestions, taking 
the Sillahdar first, as fewer changes are involved in it :— 

Pay.—The present Horse Allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem to 
cease, as the horse and mule would be supplied and fed by Govern- 
ment. 

A Contingent Allowance of Re. 1-0-0 per horse to be allowed to 
Commanding Officers to cover expenses of Line (tear, Stable Head- 
stalls, etc. : 

Horses.---In this I know I am treading on most dangerous and 
delicate ground, namely, taking away from Sillahdar Officers one of 
their most interesting duties, the purchase of horses for their own 
regiments. But this can be obviated, and the Remount Department 
not increased, by Government allowing annually to Commandin; 
Officers the price of 60 remounts—60 x 400 = Rs. 24,000. Eac 
regiment would then still have its own Remount Officers, the Com- 
manding Officer being responsible for the purchase of efficient horses 
as at present, Chanda Fund subscriptions would cease and the 
price of casters be credited to Government; no more horse price 
or mule chanda to be taken from incoming recruits, present ranks 
keeping up their present Assamis till discharge. 

As Government cannot afford to buy out all the Sillahdar 
horses straight off, this could be done in 10 years’ purchase through 
the remounts, and any great immediate expense avoided. 

Transport.—The same arrangement as for horses. 
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Feed of horses and mules to be carried out on the system in 
force for Non-Sillahdar Regiments. The system works smoothly 
and still allows sufficient latitude to Commanding Officers in the 
way of regulating the feeds. 

Syces.—All syces to be enrolled for general service on Rs. 7 per 
month and paid by Government as in Non-Sillahdar Regiments. 

The Assumi—Would be reduced by the horse price and mule 
chanda price and therefure come within reasonable limits; it should 
if possible, be uniform throughout the service, but I doubt if this 
can be attained. 

Non-Sillahdur.—The pay of all ranks to be raised so as to equal 
that of the Sillahdars minus the Horse Ailowance, ie. Rs. 31— 
Rs. 15=Rs. 16 for a Sowar. 

The present Line Gear Allowance to be raised to Re. 1 per horse 
to cover the extra cost of supplying headstalls, etc., at present 
provided by Government. 

Ali equipment, saddling, etc., to be taken over by regiments at 
a valuation and paid for gradually out of the money recovered from 
the men as an Assami Fund is formed. 

Horses—To be brought up to full strength, véz., 596 horses 
and 8 camels; the only dismounted men in the Regiment being the 
four Ward Orderlies. 

Purchasing and casting could be carried on as at present or on 
the lines recommended under Sillahdar Regiments. 

Transport.—As at present, but no personnel. 

All syces to be enlisted for General Service as at present, and 
to be required to look after the mules as in Sillahdar Regiments. 

An Assami Fund to be formed, for which I should suggest— 


Rs, 
Regimental Fund ... ae ote 32 
Saddle Chanda... isa ee 30 
Lines ... oe bee ve 30 
Wordi ... ie waa rer 50 
Arms (Sword Rs. 8, Lance Rs. 7) uae 15 
‘Tentage ose on ove 5 


Total we =: 162 


with monthly cuttings as follows:—from Sowar, others in pro- 
portion. 
Rs. 2 if over Rs. 10 in debt. 


Wore Re. 1 if under Rs. 10 in debt. 
Saddle Chanda .. 4 annas 
Forge Fund .. 8 annas 
Line Repairs . 8 annas 


These would I think meet the case and yet leave the Sowar a 
fair balance of pay 
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Eurasian Trumpeters and Farriers to be done away with; the 
veterinary charge of the regiment to devolve upon the Commanding 
Officer with trained Salutris and Nalbunds. 

I do not for a moment suppose that a better combination of the 
two systems cannot be proposed ; for instance, many Native Officers 
I have talked to would keep the feeding of the horses and mules 
exactly as at present in Sillahdar Regiments merely relieving the 
Sowar of his Assami towards those funds and reducing his pay by 
the amount of subscriptions paid to them by him. From the 
Government point of view this would be a cheaper one than that I 
have proposed. 

tf Captain Tennant’s contention that the Sillahdar “is greatly 
underpaid,” and from my past experience and what I have heard 
lately this statement would appear to be to some extent correct, 
Government will have ere long to step in and assist the men in some 
way or other, either directly by an increase of pay, or indirectly by 
loans to their Funds. The present time, therefore, when reorganisa- 
tion and increased efforts towards efficiency are the order of the day, 
would appear especially opportune to start a new system. 

In conclusion, I will mention some of the advantages which I 
think the system I have proposed would carry with it— 

(1) A smaller Assami, which all men could bring with them and 

so save the cuttings on this account. 

(2) A living wage to the Sowar after his regimental cuttings 

been met. 

(3) Commanding Officers relieved of all the anxiety and worry 
at present experienced in trying to mount their regiments 
well out of an insufficient Chanda Fund. 

(4) Regiments well and serviceably mounted, leaving at the 
Depét only remounts under training and horses temporarily 
sick, thus forming the nucleus of an actual and serviceable 
Reserve. 

(5) A cheap and efficient transport—regiments on mobilisation 
would take their transport with them, finding their own 
supervising staff. The mules of regiments not mobilised 
would be available for general service under a super- 
vising staff found by the regiments supplying the trans- 
port, with the great advantage of all the men knowing 
each other from having worked continually together in 
peace time. 

(6) Abolition of compensation for dearness of forage and a reduc- 
tion of indirect expenditure by a corresponding decrease in 
the maintenance and upkeep of departments during 

eace time. 

(7) And lastly, and by no means least, a continuity of system 
in peace and war. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NORTH ITALY. 
By Lr.-Cou. THE Hon. E, Noe, 
V. 


MANTUA. 


The Fortress of MANTUA attained great renown during the 
campaign of 1796-97 as the pivot of prolonged operations, Its 
situation is peculiar. The river MINCIO, flowing from north to south 
from Lake Garba to the Po, takes an eastern turn a little above 
Mantua, and expands into a lake, and then at Mantua turns again 
to the south ond a little further on narrows once more to a river. 

Mantua lies on the right bank just in the southward bend of 
the lake, into which it protrudes somewhat so that it has water on 
three sides giving a river or lake face of about 4,000 yards. Its 
fourth, or land, face is about 2,500 yards. It has two important 
outworks beyond the lake, the larger, called the Citadel, on the 
north, and the lesser, St. George, on the east side. Both are 
connected with the town by masonry causeways, by which the lake 
is divided into three parts at slightly different levels and known as 
the upper, middle, and lower lakes. The upper may be a thousand 
yards across at its widest, the middle and lower about half that 
width. The lake is not clear blue water, but marshy and overgrown 
with weeds, and in hot weather becomes very shallow. It connects 
with marshes, and the whole ground about is very low and swampy. 

These marshes, at the period with which we are dealing, 
extended almost all across the land fave, and furthermore could be 
inundated from the upper lake. During the siege the French 
attempted to break the north causeway with artillery fire in order 
to lower the level of the upper lake and thus to some extent drain 
the marshes on the land face. That they failed is evidence of the 
solidity with which this causeway was constructed. The garrison 
including some cavalry consisted of 13,000 men; there were 
over three hundred guns and the place was provisioned for four 
months. The position of this fortress was not good. Although 
advantageous for pure defence it was unfavourable for offensive move- 
ments. It was a difficult place for an army to debouch from, and 
asmaller force outside could hold a larger one inside, while its 
swampy and confined situation rendered it unhealthy. 

+ was on the 4th June 1796 that the French army approached 
the Fortress, and the outwork of St. George was captured the same 
day. An intended assault across the lower lake had to be abandoned 
owing to the water sinking too low to allow boats to cross. The siege 
train having come up, the trenches were opened on the 18th J i ‘ 
and an entrenched camp at the south-cast end of the land face was 
carried on the evening of that day. 
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The siege was pressed with vigour, and the place would pro- 
bably have had to surrender soon but for the arrival, towards the 
end of this month, of Marshal WURMSER with a large army to relieve 
it. On the morning of the last day of July the garrison were 
astonished to find that the besieging force had abandoned the 
whole of their siege artillery and departed. ‘I'he relieving force 
appeared the same day, and on the Ist August WURMSER made his 
formal entry. 

Mantua was relieved; WURMSER had attained his object. Yes 
indeed, yet no! His triumph was short lived. He heard the same 
night that his subordinate QuaSDANOVICH, who had come down 
the west side of lake GarDA, was in difficulties. The wily Bona- 
PARTE had drawn off the besieging troops, not to retreat, but to 
enable him to fall with superior force on the weaker of the two 
Austrian columns. 

Wormser acted rightly in marching to give a hand to his 
lieutenant, but it is difficult to account for the slowness of his move- 
ments. The distance from MANTUA to CASTIGLIONE, barely twenty- 
five miles, could have been covered in one forced march : his advanced 
guard indeed, which was already on the Mincio at GoiTo, reached 
this point on the afternoon of the 2nd to be expelled the following 
afternoon by AUGEREAU, while the main body was not ready for 
action until the 5th at a point nearer even than CasTIGLIONE itself. 
Here he was defeated b’ Rickreaes who had routed QUASDANOVICH 
on the two previous days. He had however put a fresh garrison of 
15,000 men into Mantua, with a fresh store of provisions. 

About the 9th August the French forces again invested 
Mantua. As they had no longer a bad train there was no more 
“siege” strictly speaking ; they could only maintain a blockade until 
the place should be starved out. The blockading force henceforth 
was generally about 10,000, at times even less. 

ih the month of September WURMSER again advanced to relieve 
Mantua, was severely defeated at Bassano and after a hot chase 
succeeded in reaching the place from the east with a beaten 
remnant of 12,000 men, closely pursued by two Divisions under 
Bonaparte. On the 15th he engaged the French outside the fortress 
on the eastern side, was defeated and driven in with the loss of 2,000 
men and 20 guns, and the French captured for the second time the 
eastern outwork of St. George. The garrison now amounted to 
25,000 including 5,000 cavalry. Several sorties were made in the 
course of the next few weeks, but led to no result. On the 18th 
October an attempt to retake St. George by escalade failed. By 
the end of this month there were as many as 9,000 sick and the 
garrison was beginning to feed on horse flesh. 

The new Austrian commander ALViINzI had now to undertake 
the task of relieving MANTUA, and advanced for this purpose from the 
north-east early in November, but having been foiled by BONAPARTE 
at the battle of ARCOLE he never got anywhere near his objective. 
When BonapaRTE drew away 3,000 men to garrison VERONA, the 
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blockading force must have been reduced to about 6,000. WuRMSER 
of course did not know this and let the opportunity pass. When he 
did make his sorties on the 23rd these troops had returned, and 
after a sharp fight he was driven back. 

The fourth and last effort to relieve this fortress was made 
early in the next year 1797. While ALviNzI with the main army 
coming from the north met with a disastrous defeat at Rivoui on the 
14th January, his subordinate, PROVERA, from the east succeeded 
in reaching Mantua, but with only about 7,000 men, on the 15th. 
He failed in an attempt on the outwork of St. George and then 
moved to the north side of the fortress so as to be in communication 
with the garrison by the Citadel outwork. 

He was followed by AUGEREAU’S Division, and BONAPARTE by 
a rapid night march from RivoLi with MassEna’s Division came 
down from the north. SERRURIER, who commanded the blockading 
Division, occupied a position on the north near the farms of 8, 
Aytonio and LA Favorira. These posts were attacked by 
WURMSER early on the morning of the 16th but, after a first success, 
he was forced back into the fortress. Thus left to himself and 
attacked on all sides by superior forces PROVERA had to lay down his 
arms, 

Wurmser, although thus deprived of all hope, held out as 
long as his food lasted. He capitulated on the 2nd February, by 
which time all the cavalry horses had been eaten, and the garrison 
was reduced to 18,000, half of whom were sick in hospital. The 
French found in the fortress 500 guns including those which they 
had left on raising the siege in July, and which had nearly all been 
previously captured from the Austrians From first to last the siege 
had lasted eight months; six months from the first relief, and four 
and a half from the time that WURMSER was driven in. The 
defence was honourable to WURMSER and his brave soldiers, and 
BonaParTE showed his appreciation of this by allowing the Marshal 
to march away with an escort of seven hundred men and six guns. 

By this remarkable siege, this fortress earned an exaggerated 
reputation, owing chiefly to the great Napoleon not having been 
able to take it except by hunger; but its prolonged resistance was 
due to the abandonment of the siege train, and the inability of the 
army inside to break the blockade of an inferior force is proof of the 
military shortcomings of its situation. 

MantTUa is well known to classical scholars as the reputed birth- 
place of VIRGIL, as expressed in the opening words of his epitaph, 
written it is said by himself, “Muntua me genwit.” His actual 
birthplace however was ANDES, supposed to be identical with 
PIETOLE, a small village about three miles to the south-east. The 
modern town is not unmindful of her distinguished citizen of ancient 
times, and has a large piazza, the fashionable promenade of the place 
looking on to the middle lake, named after him. 

Many Englishmen will also remember MANTUA as the opening 
scene of the fifth act of Romgo and Jutiet. It was here that Romro 

w-l 
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repaired on his banishment from VERONA, and here, that on learning 
from his servant BALTHASAR of Juliet’s death, he purchased from an 
apothecary a “dram of poison” for forty ducats. Modern ingenuity, 
which has found in VERONA a “tomb of Juliet,” now shown to gullible 
tourists for a small charge, has not done the same for the apothecary’s 
dwelling so graphically described by Shakespeare. 

Mantua is a bishop's see, the dome of whose cathedral is a 
conspicuous object from a considerable distance in the surrounding 
flats. The sce was held by the present Pope before his elevation to 
the archbishopric of VENiczE. The most interesting object to the 
ordinary traveller is the palace of the Gonzacgas—called the Corte 
Reule—near the gate of the causeway leading to the outwork of 
St. George. This palace contains many works of art and a curious 
range of dwarfs’ apartments. It was the home of the celebrated and 
accomplished IsaBEL D’EsTE, and in later times was inhabited by 
Napo gon I, and his stepson EUGENE, the Viceroy of Italy. 

Within less than two years, when the war broke out again in 
Italy in 1799, Manrua stood another siege. This second siege was 
in many respects in remarkable contrast with the first. As the réles 
of besiegers and besieged were inverted, so also were most of the 
circumstances of the two affairs very different. In the first the 
forces inside were more numerous than those outside the fortress: in 
the second the besieging force exceeded the garrison more than two- 
fold. In the first there was a strong army endeavouring to relieve the 
fortress ; in the second the besieged had from the outset no hope of 
relief. The first was in the beginning a regular siege, followed by a 

rolonged blockade ; the second wasa blockade, in due course converted 
into a regular siege. Lastly, while in the first all the most important 
events took place on the lake face or out in the country beyond, in 
the second the attack was directed principally against the land face. 

This face has an important outwork, called the horn work of 
PRADELLA, at its north-west end where it abuts on the upper lake, 
and covering the sluices by which the water from this lake can be let 
into the marsh of PasoLo, which extends more or less across the 
whole land face. This marsh is crossed by two causeways, one leading 
west and the other south. 

The French garrison consisted of less than 12,000 men includ- 
ing six hundred cavalry, not all regular troops, and many of them 
newly raised conscripts. They were commanded by General Fotssac, 
an Engineer Officer, who had been ordered the year before to draw 
up a new scheme of fortification for Mantua and fea arrived at the 
opinion that the place could not stand a regular siege. 

The besieging force were 30,000 de: General Baron Kray. 
The place had been more or less blockaded ever since the battle of 
Maonano in April, but the regular siege was not opened until after 
the battle of the Trenpia, 19th June. On the night of the 5th July 
the Austrians broke ground before the land face, and a week later 
before the Citadel on the north side. On the 9th they failed in an 
assault on the south gate. 
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Trenches were opened on the night of the 14th July, while the 
arrison were celebrating the taking of the BasTILze, still kept in 
rance as the Féte de la République. The second parallel was 

begun on the night of the 16th. By the 24th all the siege works 
were completed and 110 guns thundered on the upper portion of the 
land face. On this night another assault was repulsed, but the end 
was near, The outwork of St. George was abandoned on the 25th 
and that of PrapsLa the day following. On the 27th the garrison 
was summoned to surrender and a capitulation was arranged on the 
30th. Thus the whole siege lasted less than one month and resist- 
ance ceased after fourteen days’ bombardment. 

Before evacuating the PRADELLA the besieged had endeavoured 
by cutting the dyke behind it to let down a flood of water from the 
upper lake into the PaJoLo marsh. This somehow did not come off 
at the time, but only two hours after the capitulation had been 
signed the dyke here gave way, and there was such a rush of water 
as to deepen this marsh considerably. The commandant of the 
fortress himself acknowledged that this would have enabled him to 
hold out another week. Now the capitulation set free 20,000 men to 
reinforce the Austrian field army, and these took part in the decisive 
victory of Novi on the 15th August, so that this premature surrender 
had a disastrous effect on the whole campaign. 

The strength of the garrison that surrendered was nearly 11,000, 
with 675 guns, a flotilla of 15 gunboats and a vast quantity of pro- 
visions. Among these were a thousand Poles, previously fallen as 
prisoners into the hands of the French and then enlisted in their 
service. 

The contrast between the two sieges was continued in the 
conditions of the two capitulations. In the first the valiant WURMSER 
held out to his last morsel of food, and marched out with honour; in 
the second a premature surrender dishonoured a weak commander 
and compromised the fate of the field army. 

Mantua was again lost to Austria in the following year, without 
a siege, in consequence of the battle of the Mrncio and armistice of 
TREVISO, and was then included in Napoleon’s Kingdom of Italy. It 
passed once more back to its old masters at the re-arrangement of 
Europe after the fall of Napoleon. The revolutionary forces in 1848 
were not able to undertake the attack of such a fortress, only to 
watch it from a distance, but the village of CARTATONE, a few miles 
to the west, was the scene of an encounter between the Austrian and 
Tuscan troops on the 13th May and holds an honourable place on the 
roll of Italy's “ patrie battuglie.” In 1859 the tide of war stopped 
short at the Mincio, and in 1866 after the peace MANTUA was 
finally evacuated by the Germans. 

Situated in a low flat plain the country round Mantua has much 
rice cultivation. The railway now runs into the town over the 
northern causeway, and issues by the PRADELLA gate, after which it 
skirts that portion of the land face that formed the object of the 
main attack in the second siege. The east branch to LEGNaGo crosses 
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the field of the battle of St. George and all the country traversed 
by the armies in the second and the fourth attempts at relief 
during the first siege. The north and south line is at present a link 
in the main chain of communication between Italy and Germany, but 
Mantua lies off the rontes usually taken by English tourists, who 
generally approach VENICE either from the south by way of FERRARA 
or from the west by way of VERONA, and is thus less known than it 
deserves to be from its historical associations. 

Mantua is now garrisoned by soldiers of her own race and 
language, and after having seen surging round her walls the strife of 
many strangers, French, Germans, Cibate Hungarians, Poles and 
Russians, has now enjoyed a free and peaceful life for forty years in 
the bosom of United Italy. 

VI. 
TAGLIAMENTO. 

A visit to this field leads us beyond the limits of that ADIGE- 
Mincio region which forms the scope of these notes, but, without a 
consideration of this campaign, the story of the foregoing ones 
would be incomplete. 

Leaving VERONA by the eastern gate, an inscription beside it 
informs us that through it the national troops made their entry at 
the termination of the foreign occupation in 1866. The first village 
that we come to, S. MICHELE, was the scene of an encounter on the 
12th January 1797, two days before the battle of Rivoui, and here 
as well as at the next village, S. MaRTINO, skirmishes occurred on the 
11th November 1796, when the French were advancing to attack at 
CaLpIERO in the campaign of ARCOLE. This CALDIERO position, 
nine miles from VERONA, was again the scene of an engagement on 
January 6th, 1801, and of a fierce battle on October 30th—31st, 1805, 
when 40,000 French under MassENa attacked 80,000 Austrians here 
entrenched. On the second day Massena turned the enemy’s left : 
the losses amounted to 6,000 on each side and the French took 
2,000 prisonors. In 1809 it was the furthest point reached by the 
Archduke John in his invasion of Italy, and in 1813 it was once more 
seized by the Austrians under HILLER. 

The whole of this country in fact has been fought over so often 
that to note all its military incidents would be tedious. Between 
twelve and thirteen miles from VERONA we pass S. Bontracio, Bona- 
PARTE’S objective on the Austrian line of retreat, in his move which 
led to the battle of ARCOLE, and about six miles further on near 
MONTEBELLO, on the left of the road, happened a conflict between the 
Italian Volunteers and the Austrian troops on April 8th, 1848. This 
was also the scene of an engagement on the 7th January 1801 
during the retreat of the Austrians after the battle of the Mixcio. 
Approaching VicENza we cross the ground over which the Austrians 
from VERONA on the 24th May 1848 unsuccessfully attacked this 
town defended by the Roman army under the Piedmontese general 
Duranpo. An attack by the same troops from the opposite side 
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had been repulsed by the Volunteers on the 20th. CaRMIGNANO just 
west of the BRENTA was the scene of MassENa’s success on the 6th 
November 1796 at the opening of the campaign of ARCOLE. 

TREVISO, the junction of several roads and railways, is an import- 
ant point and became a centre of operations in 1448. It was in this 
campaign the objective of a movement so quickly carried out as to 
deserve a passing notice. 

The Raraan army had crossed the Po and occupied OsticLa.* 
On the 25th April General DuRaANDo received here an order to move 
his force to TREVISO. The 26th was taken up in collecting boats and 
barges in which most of the infantry were conveyed next day down 
the Po to PoLEsELLA, 44 miles, whence they marched to Roviao, 
miles. As there was only one steamer to tow, the journey had to be 
made in two trips. On the 28th they moved to MONSELICE 13 miles 
by road and on to Papua 15 miles by road and canal, in carriages and 
boats, and thence by rail vid MESTRE to TREVISO 31 miles—total 
111 miles. Meanwhile the cavalry and artillery, five squadrons and 
sixteen guns, and four battalions of infantry had marched by road 
vid Rovico, 103 miles, the direct way being blocked by the Austrian 
fortress of LEGNAGO. 

Thus on the third day from the receipt of the order, a Division 
of all arms of 7,000 men had been moved, with but little help from 
railways, a distance of over a hundred miles. The army of a small 
Italian State is not one from which we should expect an example in 
mobility, but it must be acknowledged that on this occasion the 
soldiers of modern RoME showed themselves not unworthy of Julius 
Cesar. 

Beyond this at the river PiavE, EUGENE, NAPOLEON’S stepson, 
defeated the Archduke John in his retreat on the 8th May 1809, the 
casualties on both sides amounting to 10,000, and between SaciLe 
and PorDENONE the latter defeated the former on 16th April in the 
same year during the Archduke’s advance. This brings us to the 
sphere of the operations of 1797 with which we are specially 
concerned. 

After the battle of Rivoti in January 1797, the French army 
was in possession of the whole line of the BRENTA from its source in 
the T'yRoL to the ADRIATIC, with advanced posts pushed towards the 
Piave, the next river eastward. The fortress of Mantua had 
capitulated after a siege of eight months on the 2nd February, and 
BonaPaRTE after having been obliged to remain on the defensive for 
several months was now about to show his brilliant talents in a vigorous 
offensive. By reinforcements drawn from the RHINE, his field forces 
were increased to 60,000. Of these, the main body under his own 
command in the plains of north-east Italy exceeded 40,000, consist- 
ing of the Division of Massena, GUYEUX (formerly AUGEREAU who 
had gone to France), SERRURIER and BERNADOTTE (newly arrived 
from Germany); the left wing under JouBERT in the TYROL was 


* Where the main south road fromVERONA crosses the Po, 
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a little under 20,000, including his own Division and those of 
Baraauay D’HILLIERS and DELMAS. 

The Austrian army was of about the same strength, counting 
the Divisions on their way from Germany which could not come into 
line before April ; without these, only 35,000. It held the line of the 
TAGLIAMENTO with outposts on the PIAVE, the next river westward. 
It was under the command of the Archduke Charles who was even 
younger than NaPoLEon, and who had gained great renown from his 
successful conduct of the previous year’s campaign in Germany. 

These two young commanders were now to be pitted against one 
another, one who had risen from the people by his native genius, the 
other the descendent of the German Cesars, the proudest monarchs 
in Europe, and both flushed with recent victory. These circum- 
stances give a high and romantic interest to the campaign of 
1797. 

The French troops began their forward movement on the 10th 
March and drove in the enemy’s outposts on the Piave. One 
Division, Massena’s, was to skirt the hills and continually threaten the 
enemy’s right flank, while the remaining three moved over the 
plains. With these three BONAPARTE attacked the Archduke on the 
16th on the TAGLIAMENTO. This river which flows from north to 
south, on issuing from the mountains, spreads out into several chan- 
nels, occupying a broad and shallow bed: it forms thus an indifferent 
line of defence, and at this season, before the melting of the Alpine 
snows, was fordable anywhere. The Austrians offered a feeble resist- 
ance and withdrew from the field with a loss of only 500 men and 
six guns. 

This battle is famous for the steady precision and parade- 
like advance of the attacking army. The French went into action in 
line, each brigade having a small column on either flank, the front 
covered by skirmishers. These small columns could form square 
very quickly, so that with a large front of fire was combined a ready 
means of resisting cavalry, in which arm the Austrian army has 
generally been strong. This formation is not unlike that of the 
British army at the battle of the ALMA more than half a century 
later, but the ground at the TAGLIAMENTO was more open, and our 
army deployed wholly in line was in a less favourable formation 
for manceuvring than the French in a combination of line and 
column, and our difficulties were enhanced by the enclosed nature of 
the country on the right bank of the ALMA. 

The importance of this battle is not to be measured by the 
smallness of its “ butcher's bill.” It was the first conflict between the 
two young but already renowned commanders of two great nations, 
representing two opposite principles, the new democracy and the 
old monarchy, each the hope of his country, and by the result of this 
first conflict the French gained all the moral advantages of a first 
success ; and this battle proved a forecast of the whole campaign 
which was marked throughout by a bold and rapid advance on one 
side and by a precipitate retreat on the other. Only three days 
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later the French carried Grapisca and crossed the Isonzo the last 
river of Italy, taking two thousand prisoners and ten guns. 

There are two main routes that lead from North-East Italy over 
the Alps into the valley of the DRaveE; one up the valley of the 
TAGLIAMENTO and its affluent the FELLA, the other up the Isonzo 
and its affluent the CoriTenza. These two routes join on the 
north side of the mountains at TARVIs on the GAILITZ, an affluent 
of the DRrave. Both are blocked at narrow parts of their valleys, 
on the south side, by forts similar to the Fort Carusa—which is 
the Italian for “shut”—on the VERONA-TRENT road, and known 
respectively as the CHiUsA VENETA and the Curusa DI PLEZzO. 
These forts were held by Austrian garrisons. 

Massena’s Division, which fad been away to the left at 
SPILIMBERGO at the time of the action on the TAGLIAMENTO, took the 
first of these two routes, GUYEUX’s and SERRURIER’s the second, 
while BERNADOTTE alone continued eastward by the southern 
route on LarBACcu, and the cavalry took possession of TRIESTE. 

The Curusa forts could not stop the impetuous torrent of 
the French advance. MassENA reached TaRvIs after a sharp fight 
on the 22nd and thus gained the exit of the second road: an 
Austrian column escorting the trains of the army along this road 
being thus enclosed was obliged to capitulate at RarBL on the north 
slope of the mountains with 3,500 men, twenty-five guns and four 
hundred carts. Three French Divisions reached V1LLACH on the 
DraveE on the 28th. This, the strategic point of CARINTHIA where 
all the main lines of communication meet, was thus secured in 
eighteen days from the opening of the campaign. The French had 
passed through a tongue of South Slavonic country and were now 
approaching the confines of Germany. 

While the centre and right wing of the army had been making 
this rapid progress in Italy and Carinruia, the left wing under 
JouBERT had been no less active in the TYROL against the two 
Austrian Divisions of LAUDON and KERPEN who, at the outset of the 
campaign, were in position north of TRENT, one on each side of 
the river ADIGE. 

The French did not move on this line until the 20th March, 
and by the 24th they had reached BRIxEN at the foot of the 
BRENNER pass, having covered sixty miles in five days and fought 
four actions, one of which was on the Lavis and not far from 
the scene of BonapaRTe’s victory of the 5th September previous. 
Their position here, however, was far from secure, far advanced as they 
were in the mountains of the TYROL, with their troops divided in the 
valleys of the ADIGE, the E1sacu and the Isarao, ignorant of the 
success of the centre and right, and threatened on all sides by the 
levée en. masse of this province, whose population was firmly attached 
to the House of Austria. 

At this critical juncture, a French colonel named EBERLE, by 
assuming the disguise of a peasant, succceded in penetrating alone 
into the valley of the Drave aud of bringing back news of BoNAPARTE'S 
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progress on that side. JOUBERT now took one of those bold resolutions 
that mark a great character. He concentrated his whole force at 
BRIXEN on the 5th April, and leaving the TyRoL to KERFEN’s 
shattered forces and Laupon’s raw levies crossed the ToLBACH pass, 
and descending the valley of the Drave joined BoNAPaRTE’s route 
at VILLACH, a hundred and forty miles from BRIXEN. 

The French army was now far beyond the limits of Italy, and 
concentrated on the high road to the Austrian capital. By the time 
JOUBERT reached VILLACH, the right and centre had pushed far 
ahead and had crowned the StyriaN Alps from which on a clear 
day could be descried the spires of VIENNA. The Imperial family 
including the Archduchess Marie Louise, NAPOLEON’s future Empress, 
then a child of six, fled from the capital, an armistice was arranged 
and on the 17th April the preliminary articles of peace were signed 
at LEOBEN. 

This consummation was cleverly Prenat about by BONAPARTE 
at a time when things were not going well in North Italy in rear 
of the army. The Austrian light troops had recovered TRriEsTE and 
were pushing on to the Isonzo. Laupon with the Tyrolese had, 
after the departure of JOUBERT, penetrated down the ADIGE valley 
and was debouching on to the plains between that river and the 
Mincio, the theatre of BoNAPARTE’S brilliant achievements in 1796. 
The Republic of VENICE had collected some troops and assumed 
a hostile attitude, not without reason. Democratic outbreaks, fostered 
by the French, had occurred in various towns of the Venetian 
mainland, some of which had even shown an inclination to join the 
Cis-alpine Republic recently founded by BonaparTE in Lombardy. 
The feeling of the Venetians ran high against the French. 

- On the 17th April, the same day that the preliminaries of 
peace were signed at LEOBEN, a serious anti-French outbreak 
happened at VERONA, where the French garrison was only strong 
enough to hold the castles. Many Frenchmen scattered through the 
town fell victims to the popular fury and the sick in hospital even 
were not always spared. The artillery from the forts fired on the 
town and the forts in their turn were besieged by the insurgents. 
The Venetian Senate sent two thousand Slavonians to VERONA and 
an armed conflict occurred a little outside the walls between these 
and the insurgents on one side and a French column which had come 
up under KiLMaINE on the other. This outbreak which has received 
the name of the “ Veronese Easter” gave BonapaRTE a plausible 

ound for making war on Venice and thus possessing himself of what 

e had already secretly decided was to be handed over to Austria 
as a compensation for her losses elsewhere, in order to patch up a 
peace. 

The peace preliminaries had necessitated the retirement of the 
Austrian forces within their own border, and had left the Republic 
alone to face the anger of the French. A new Division under Victor 
had entered VENETIA from south of the Po, and now the main army 
returned from CARINTHIA and occupied cantonments in North Italy. 
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The French forces overran the whole Venetian mainland up to the 
shores of the Lagunes. 

The spirit of this ancient and aristocratic Republic, which had 
in past times resisted BaRBAROSSA, conquered CONSTANTINOPLE, held 
firm against the League of Camprat and served for centuries as a 
bulwark of Christendom against the Turks, was exhausted: the 
democratic party in the city favoured French intervention: no resist- 
ance was offered, and after some futile negotiations, on the 16th May 
1797, the French troops entered VENICE which had never before 
known a foreign occupation, and her glorious career of thirteen 
centuries came to an ignoble end. 

It was not till six months after this, on the 17th October, 
that the final treaty of peace was signed at Cumpo Formio. Two 
great states, France and Austria, found means of arranging their 
differences at the expense of a third and weak state. Shortly the 
settlement consisted in France acquiring the Austrian Netherlands 
(approximately Belgium), the whole left bank of the Rune, SAvoy 
and Nick, and the Ionian Islands (hitherto Venetian), Austria receiv- 
ing the rest of the Venetian possessions east of the ADRIATIC, VENICE 
herself and her mainland in Italy as far as the ADIGE. Her posses- 
sions beyond the ADIGE as well as those of Austria in Lombardy, 
Mopexa and the RomaGna were formed into a new state called the 
‘ Cis-ALPINE Republic” under French protection. 

France, thus expanded to the dimensions of ancient Gaul, 
acquired what had been the object of her ambition for generations, 
while Austria relinquished a detached province with a seaboard on the 
far away north sea for a territory contiguous to her hereditary states, 
and which could be included within the ring fence of her Empire, 
with a more congenial seaboard on the ADRIATIC. 

Camro-Formio (or Cumpoformido) which gave its name to this 
settlement is a village not far from the battlefield of TaGLiaMENTO 
between that river and UpINE, and near the station of Pasian ScHIA- 
VONESCA whose name reminds us that we are approaching a SLAVONIC 
country. ‘The railway crosses the TAGLIAMENTO by an iron bridge 
half a mile long and marks approximately the position of the right 
of the French army at the battle. Beyond UpINE the line returns to 
the TAGLIAMENTO at GEMoNA and follows thence up its valley and that 
of the Feuta by the same route that Massena’s Division marched up. 
The Cuivsa has its station “ Chiusaforte” and the Italian frontier at 
PonTEsBA is about ten miles short of the water parting ridge. This 
is the main line leading from Italy to Vienna. At VILLACH it is 
joined by an east-and-west line which comes from BRIXEN, past the 
fortress of FRANZENFESTE over the ToLBAcH and down the DRavE 
valley, exactly the route followed by the left wing of the French army 
in 1797. 

From Unrne branches off eastward another railway to Gorizia, 
TRiesTeE and Hungary, which may ere long form part of an overland 
route tu India by the SimpLon and CoNsTANTINOPLE. The more east- 
erly road over the Noric Alps, that taken by GUYEUX and SERRURIER 
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up the Isonzo and the CorITENZa has no railway but a good road. 
This route lies now wholly in Austrian territory. The political 
frontier which leaves the mountain crest near PONTEBBA is carried 
on by an irregular line to the sea passing west of the Isonzo. The 
space thus cut off between the Alps and the ADRIATIC forms a 
portion of that “unredeemed Italy” which the ardent patriots of the 
peninsula consider wanting to round off the natural boundaries of 
their country. 

The campaigns of 1796-97 will ever be reckoned among the most 
remarkable in history. Nut their least important, albeit a somewhat 
sad feature, was the extinction of the oldest state in Europe, a state 
which carries us back to the invasion of the Huns. ATTILA, the 
scourge of Rome, was the indirect cause of the foundation of VENICE, 
and VENICE found her own ATTILA in Napoleon. 

As long as the Austrian connexion with Italy depended on the 
slender line of the ADIGE valley, her influence could not be very 

owerful, but by putting her in possession of the Venetian mainland 
Napoleon inaugurated on a sulid basis that German dominion in Italy 
which it was reserved for another Napoleon to overthrow, and 
Austria, although later on dispossessed, did not fail in 1815 to sub- 
stantiate her claim. 

On the other hand, by the creation in the C1s-aLPINE Republic 
of a national state on a democratic foundation, Napoleon aroused the 
patriotic feelings of the Italians, and sowed the germ of that “ risorgi- 
mento” which was in the next century to lead to the formation of the 
constitutional kingdom of Italy one and independent. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF MUSKETRY IN MILITARY 
TRAINING. 


By Captain H. L. BALDWIN, 8TH GURKHA RIFLES. 


The majority of people interested in military efticiency are 
firmly convinced that as far as the individual soldier is concerned 
the first, foremost, and most essential requirement is good shooting. It 
has been repeated times beyond number in speeches and in print that 
unless a soldier can shoot ‘straight he is to all intents as useless for 
fighting purposes as the humblest of camp followers. To the 
uninitiated it may be as well to explain that only marksmen and first 
class shots are looked upon in our army as meriting being classed 
as straight shovters. Second class shots are considered very moderate, 
and third class shots entirely useless trom a shooting point of view. 
It must not be supposed that a third class shot is anything like the - 
proverbial individual who cannot hit a haystack at 50 yards. On the 
contrary, the average third class shot can generally shoot with sufficient 
accuracy to secure at least 75 per cent of hits on a target two 
feet square at 200 yards, or four feet square at 500 yards. As the 
percentage of third class shots in most regiments is extremely small 
it may be inferred that the standard of shooting in the army is a 
fairly high one. Compared with the armies of the great Powers, 
including Japan, this is certainly the case. Japanese musketry 
instruction is positiv ely puerile compared to ours, and that our army 
has a marked superiority as regards accuracy of shévting in target 
practice over any continental army is by no means an extravagant 
assumption to make. It would be surprising if it were not so, 
considering we spend very much more time over musketry training 
than is the case with foreign armies. If this is the case, and if 
marksmanship is so all important as it is asserted to be, it might 
naturally be concluded that our army, both British and Indian, is vastly 
superior in the most essential quality of trained soldiers, viz., “ straight 
shooting.” Curiously enough the confidence that this fact should 
inspire us with seems to be singularly lacking, judging by the many 
lucubrations we are treated to, in the press and on the platform, 
anent the state of the army. In the Boer War we ie a good 
deal about indifferent shooting, and one of the chief lessons said to 
have been learnt was that the army required a more practical system 
in musketry training. This remedy was immediately applied, and, as 
far as one can judge, the authorities concerned have given the army 
as sound and practical a course of musketry instruction as peace 
training can possibly attord. Notwithstanding this, signs are not 
wanting that what may be called the extreme view regarding 
musketry is undergoing some modification, and that its supreme 
importance, though still loudly asserted, is not by any means 
universally acknowledged, 
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Some indirect evidence of this is perhaps afforded by the book 
lately published by Sir Ian Hamilton on the War in| Manchuria. 
The writer like most military critics has a very high opinion of the 
military qualities of the Japanese, and believes them to be second tu 
none except the British soldier at his best. He mentions amongst 
other things that he was constantly on the look out for some method 
or manner of carrying out a military operation which he could 
honestly assert would have been better done by our men. Eventually 
the incident in which he considered the British soldiers would have 
shown more enterprise was in attacking the enemy over open ground. 
One might have expected that there were many occasions when the 
superior marksmanship of British infantry would have been quoted 
as likely to have produced greater resuits than were produced by the 
Japanese under similar conditions, Either there were no such 
occasions, which is extremely unlikely, or else the general character 
of musketry fire was such as to make it impossible to determine 
whether the resulting casualties were due to accurate shooting, or 
merely to the natural consequence of exposure to a greater or less 
degree of intensity and volume of fire. In the latter case it would 
of course be impossible for a critic to assert confidently that British 
troops would have done better, even assuming their marksmanship 
to be superior. It would be rash to draw any conclusions merely 
because a military writer, however competent, cannot or does not 
produce some convincing testimony regarding what is generally 
considered the most important branch of military training. There 
may be and doubtless are excellent reasons for it. The fact is 
simply mentioned because it leads up to an argument which we will 
proceed to amplify, and the truth of which, if admitted, will be scen 
to have a very important bearing not only on the particular branch 
of military training affected but on Army Reform generally. In 
brief, then, the point we would urge is that the cultivation of a very 
high standard of musketry, far from being the first and most essential 
requirement of the soldier, does not even rank as second or third 
among the most essential qualifications. | More than this it is toa 
certain extent positively harmful. The latter assertion seems at 
first sight absurd. Even supposing high class shooting were 
not so important as generally imagined, how can it possibly do 
any harm to be a marksman or first class shot? The answer is 
“none whatever,” but the question does not happen to be whether 
marksmanship is a good thing or not. The question is, assuming 
that a very high standard of musketry is of minor importance, does it 
do good or harm to cultivate it to an extent which is altogether 
out of proportion to its importance ? Before answering this question 
let us consider for a moment what qualities military training aims at 
teaching or devoloping in the soldier. Briefly stated they are as 
follows :—Courage, discipline, physique, drill, tactical training, musket- 
ry, organisation, and miscellaneous duties connected with interior 
economy, encampments, transport, etc. Obviously the most scientific 
and therefore the best term uf military training is that which, without 
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neglecting any, will devote to each subject in which the soldier 
requires instruction the amount of attention which is as nearly as 
possible in proportion to its importance in the general make up of an 
efficient soldier. Starting with these premises there can be no doubt 
that, provided high class shooting can be shown to be a matter of 
comparatively minor importance, a vast amount of energy at present 
devoted to acquire superior excellence in musketry is ecnded in the 
wrong direction, is detrimental to general efficiency, and is harmful in 
many ways which will be detailed later on. 

It now becomes necessary to enter into some detail regarding the 
reasons for supposing that high class shooting is a matter of minor 
importance. By high class shooting is meant the degree of individual 
accuracy which the present Musketry Regulations aim at developing 
in order to produce marksmen and first class shots. 

Every one is of course aware that the conditions under which 
the soldier fires in peace time on the range, or at so-called field 
practices off the range, differ from the actual conditions in war time to 
an enormous extent. The difference is, however, generally looked 
upon as being merely a difference in degree, that is to say, although 
opinion may be unanimous that fire effect on actual field service as 
measured by hits will be much smaller than in field practices, the 
relative value of marksmen, first, second, and third class shots will, it 
is thought, remain the same. For example, assuming a marksman 
would make at a certain field practice 20 hits and a second class 
shot 10 hits, in war time under similar conditions the former would 
make say 10 hits and the latter 5 hits. If this were all, the actual 
value of accurate individual shooting in the field would of course be 
less than indicated by field practices, but the relative value of 
good and indifferent shots would remain the same, and the case 
for insisting on a high standard of musketry would still hold good. 
In point. of fact, however, the difference is not only a difference in 
degree but a difference in kind. It is the latter circumstance 
which, though apparently scarcely appreciated, puts an entirely 
different complexion on the whole matter. In order to see this 
clearly it will be necessary to compare under two parallel headings 
the conditions of shooting in war-time with those which prevail 
in peace-time for the purpose of classifying shots as pee sha 
etc. 


War Conditions. Peace Conttitiune. 


(a) The rifle constantly exposed to (a) The rifle always clean and in good 


slight temporary injuries, and to order. Only a few rounds are fired 


fouling caused by a large number 
of rounds being fired without an 
opportunity of cleaning the bore, 
thus causing inaccurate shooting. 


(6 The range usually only roughly 


known, and often unknown. 


at atime without the bore being 
thoroughly cleaned and wiped out, 
thus insuring the maximum of 
accuracy ax far as the rifle itself is 
concerned, 


(0) Range known accurately, or within 


50 yards of true range, 


War Conditions. 


(c) The natural target (the enemy) 


more often merely indicated rather 
than actually seen. Even at close 
ranges difficult to distinguish indi- 
vidually, and constantly changing 
position. 


‘d) The noise, excitement, nervous 


tension, physical fatigue and 
exhaustion on the battlefield, not 
to mention the fact that the firer 
is under fire himself, all contribute 
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Peace Conditions. 


(c) The artifical target even when 


small is fairly conspicuous, does 
not change its position. In some 
practices where vanishing or mov- 
ing targets are employed they can 
only very inadequately represent 
the elusiveness of the real human 
target. 


(d) There are practically no disturbing 


influences, and nothing to destroy 
the firer's accuracy of aim, except 
in some cases a certain amount of 
physical strain. 


to disturb the aim and destroy 
accurate shooting. 


Broadly speaking the essential difference is that fire effect in 
war-time is produced by concentrating a stream of bullets with 
(pproximate accuracy over a particular area in the enemy’s line, 
while in peace practices, though the fire may be what is called 
collective, each individual selects and concentrates all his attention 
on hitting a particular and distinctive mark. Under peace conditions 
marksmanship is everything and fire discipline of comparatively 
slight importance, whereas under war conditions marksmanship is 
either impossible or impracticable while fire discipline counts for 
much. The obvious inference is that in war-time except under very 
rare and exceptional circumstances there is practically no difference 
between a marksman and a third class shot as far as fire effect. is 
concerned. Many will be disposed to doubt this simply because it is 
not the orthodox idea, and because they fail to grasp the essential 
ditference between shooting under peace and under war conditions 

If we examine the conditions of war and peace respectively under 
the parallel headings above enumerated, we find that whether taken 
singly or collectively the conditions of var render marksmanship not 
only more difficult but practically impossible. Fouling of the rifle 
may perhaps only cause slight inaccuracy ; ignorance of the true 
range causes more or less considerable inaccuracy ; an elusive, in- 
distinct, and indefinite target precludes any attempt at making the 
minute, defined, concentrated, and steady aim which distinguishes 
the marksman from the third class shot ; and, lastly, the bodily and 
mental condition of the firer on a modern battlefield must 
necessarily attect that clearness of vision and complete steadiness of 
hand, eye, and arm without which anything like accurate shooting is 
absolutely impossible. The last point, which includes what may be 
described as the physiological conditions of civilised warfare, though 
generally taken less into consideration than any other, is perhaps ihe 
most important of all. It is quite certain that physical and mental 
strain or excitement of any kind causes blurred vision and involuntary 
vibration of the muscles though the individual may be perfectly cool 
and collected in other respects, and it is equally certain that, when in 
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this condition, the otherwise brilliant marksman is not one whit 
superior to the average third class shot in fire effect. In order to 
appreciate this fully let us consider what the difference between a 
good skot and a moderate shot really consists in. When firing on a 
range we can safely assume that they are both thoroughly acquainted 
with their rifles, that the sighting is accurate, that both entirely 
understand the principles of good aiming and firing, and that both 
fire with equal steadiness. Why then with all these conditions 
similar does a good shot make a better score than a moderate shot ? 
Simply because the image reflected on the retina of the eye in the 
case of the former is slightly clearer and better defined than in the 
case of the latter, thus enabling the good shot to take a clearer and 
more minute aim than the moderate shot. Practice of course im- 
proves shooting, but only in so far as the various nerves and muscles 
which control the hand, eye, arm, and breathing, ‘.¢., the principal 
requisites of accurate shooting, are by practice taught to act auto- 
matically with greater precision and combination. To this limited 
extent practice is valuable, but it can no more transform the natural 
condition of each man’s organ of vision than a short-sighted man can 
be transformed into a longsighted one by practising to read at a 
distance. 

If the truth of this is admitted it follows that rifle shooting, from 
its nature, requires less practice than most accomplishments in order 
to attain tolerable proficiency in it. Take, for instance, outdoor sports 
such as polo, cricket, or golf. These latter necessitate a far greater 
combination of faculties to be brought into operation, and therefore 
require, as might be expected, considerably more practice in order to 
obtain a certain level of proficiency. Putting aside the question of 
practice, however, the point we have to bear in mind is that the 
difference between a good and moderate shot is in point of fact 
extremely small, and is ultimately dependent on a slightly greater or 
less aptitude in the most delicate and sensitive of human organs, i.e., 
the organ of sight. 

Fatigue, hunger, excitement, nervous tension of any kind, in fact 
nearly every one of the conditions which are normally present when 
two hostile forces are striving to overthrow one another, completely 
destroy for the time being that delicacy of vision which iy absolutely 
essential for accuracy in shooting. 

It is not difficult to understand how the popular idea of the 
efficacy of markmanship as the decisive factor in modern warfare 
is so deeply rooted. Victories are won by inflicting loss on the 
opposing force. The greater portion of such losses are due to rifle 
fire. The obvious deduction is that rifle fire is the most important 
element in securing the defeat of an enemy. Up to this point the 
reasoning is based on facts that are patent and universally admitted. 
Popular opinion, however, goes beyond this point, and maintains that 
marksmanship, which is in a sense the highest form of rifle fire, must 
necessarily produce the greatest fire effect, and therefore marksman- 
ship should be the first, foremost, and most important aim in the 
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soldier’s training. This theory is entirely based on the results of 
target practice in peace training, but as we have endeavoured to show 
above the effect of fire in peace training affords absolutely no 
criterion of its effect in war, the conditions being radically different. 

Superiority of fire in war is gained not by superior marksman- 
ship but by greater volume and concentration of fire. Describing 
the attack formation that should be adopted by infantry at decisive 
ranges, “Infantry Training” lays down that, in order to obtain the 
maximum of fire effect and thus establish a superiority of fire, the 
firing line should contain as many men as can use their rifles 
effectively. In other words, to break down the enemy’s fire the 
essential thing required is to pour a continuous hail of lead over a 
given area, a task which second and even third class shots could per- 
form just as effectively as marksmen. 

A further illustration of this fact is conspicuously afforded by 
the high value attached to the maxim in our army and to a great 
though lesser extent in most continental armies. 

The maxim has no greater range and no greater accuracy than 
the rifle. It is expensive, lacks mobility, requires special training, 
takes officers and men from the effective strength of the battalion, is 
conspicuous, draws artillery fire, is difficult to conceal and thus often 
hampers maneeuvring, and with its train of mules swells the transport 
and number of ineffectives. With all these great and distinct draw- 
backs it is considered indispensable because it can pump lead over a 
ee area with greater intensity and volume than any other existing 

re arm. 

If then battles are won by superiority of fire in this sense, it 
follows that to secure such superiority, courage, discipline, mobility 
and good tactics are of infinitely greater importance to an army than 
marksmanship, and there is much in the history of both former and 
recent campaigns to bear out this contention. 

In an article on the influence of armament in warfare which 
appeared recently in the Journal of the U. S. Institution of India, the 
writer points out how in almost every campaign of modern times 
popular opinion has attributed the success of the victorious side to 
superior armament, whereas on analysis the real superiority is shown 
to have consisted in superior training and tactics. Similarly in the 
late Boer War public opinion constantly attributed the successes of 
the Boers to their superior marksmanship. As a matier of fact no 
proof of this alleged superior marksmanship has as yet been estab- 
lished, but even if it were, the recognised authorities on the subjects 
are agreed that the true cause of their success on several occasions 
was due to their immensely superior mobility, the excellence of their 
intrenching and use of cover, and to their thorough knowledge of 
the country and the tactics most suitable to the nature of the 
ground. 

In the late Russo-Japanese War there is absolutely nothing to 
show that marksmanship as such had anything to do with victory or 
defeat on either side. The Russians possessed a large number of 
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regiments styled “sharp-shuvters,” but there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that they ever achieved results which justified the title, or dis- 
tinguished them in any way from other regiments as regards shootin 
capacity. If we go back to the campaigns of Napoleon and Frederic 
the Great we still find no evidence of marksmanship having been a 
decisive factor in any battle, though this may perhaps be considered 
irrelevant, owing to the extremely limited range and precision of 
fire arms in those days. The fact remains, however, that there 
is no real evidence, in spite of popular opinion to the contrary, 
that marksmanship has produced decisive or even important results 
in any modern campaign since fire arms were first invented, always 
bearing in mind that a large percentage of casualties such as took 
place, for instance, at Gravelotte, Omdurman, Maggersfontein, and 
Port Arthur, are in themselves no proof of superior marksmanship, 
but merely the natural consequence of troops becoming temporarily 
exposed to a fire swept zone. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to give good reasons for holding 
that marksmanship is of comparatively small value, and to show how 
the general misconception regarding the principles which govern 
effective fire in the field has given rise to an entirely fictitious valué 
being placed on musketry training as developed on the range and in 
so-called field practices. 

There now only remains to indicate briefly what results might 
be achieved if the truth of this contention were adinitted and acted 
upon, 

: In the first place it is clear that if extreme accuracy in range 
shooting is of little practical value under war condition, an enormous 
economy might be etfected by reducing the annual allotment of 
ball ammunition by say 50 rounds per man. It would mean a saving 
of not only the actual cost of the rounds which is considerable in 
itself, but in addition we have to consider the fact that large suns 
expended in carriage of ammunition would be saved, the cost of 
stationery involved in countless returns and correspondence would be 
reduced, and last but not least the life of each individual rifle would 
be increased by three or four years, The total saving, taking into 
consideration the increased life of the rifle, would probably amount 
to little less than £500,000 a year. 

As on our hypothesis this enormous cconomy could be effected 
without decreasing the efficiency of the soldier in the slightest 
degree, it is hardly necessary to dwell on the immense benefit that 
would accrue on this score alone. : 

Apart from this, musketry according tu our contention Is seen 
in an entirely wrong perspective when viewed beside all other 
subjects of military training. Instead of merely forming a promment 
part of the picture, it at present fills the entire foreground, and 
dominates the whole. The result is not only detrimental to the 
efficiency of the individual soldier, but exercises a malign influence on 
the whole conception of Army Reform. Without attempting to go 
into details regarding the complexities of the latter subject, er 
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glance at one feature of it) to illustrate our meaning, namely, the 
military value of the voluntcer as a defence against invasion. It is 
safe to say that nine-tenths of the British public firmly believe thata 
volunteer who can shoot well and knows his drill is just as useful 
a military unit as the regular soldier, The conclusion is only 
natural as long us people entertain the notion that good shooting 
is the most essential and almost the only requisite of a trained 
soldier. Facts, however, completely disprove this theory, and it is 
easy to see why. ‘The volunteer, no matter how well he can drill 
and shoot, lacks the discipline and cohesion of a properly organised 
unit like the regular soldier. For want of these essential qualities 
even the best class of vulunteer is inferior to the regular, while 
an inferior class of volunteer is often not only useless but a positive 
danger to an organised force. Although the truth of this has been 
frequently illustrated in military history, one of the most prominent 
instances being the fate of Bourbaki’s levies in 1871, there is not 
the slightest sign that the majority of the public even dimly realises 
the danger of placing too mnch reliance on a volunteer army, while 
the public press babbles glibly about staving off conscription, and 
imagines the country need fear no foe as long as every clerk and 
public school boy can hit the bull’s-eye at 500 yards. 

The wider aspects of the question, however, hardly come within 
the scope of our main contention which aims at demonstrating 
that the present excessive cult of musketry is detrimental to the 
efficiency of the soldier and to military training in general. To see 
how this may be the case let us recapitulate the chief qualities 
required in an ideally efticient soldicr. They may be stated to be as 
follows—courage, discipline, physique, drill, tactical training, and 
musketry. Every one will admit that these are the principal 
requirements, though opinions may differ widely as to whether they 
are placed in the proper order of their relative importance. We have, 
however, already given reasons for the view that musketry should be 
placed last among the above-mentioned qualifications, and the exact 
order of precedence amung the remaining qualifications dues not affect 
the argument. 

Let us take the qualities ay mentioned in the above order, and 
examine how they can be developed by military training. 

First of all, courage. This is to a certain extent an inherent 
quality, but it can be enormously developed for military purposes by 
cultivating patriotism, “esprit de corps,” and all qualities whic 
affect what is called “morale.” Participation in out-door sports and 
pastimes is perhaps one of the most important among many factors 
in this connection. 

_ ‘There is probably a considerable element of truth in the other- 
wise fantastic saving that Waterloo was won on the playing grounds 
of Eton. Even what may seem the trifling matter of a smart: uniform 
is of no inconsiderable value, for the simple reason that it contributes 


towards that self-respect in the soldier without which no true 
“morale” can exist, 
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Regarding discipline it is unnecessary to say more than that it 
stands in the same relation to the fabric of any military system aa 
mortar does to the bricks in a wall. It is therefore of the highest 
importance to cultivate all military qualities which promote discip- 
line. Strict observance and carrying out of orders is of course the 
principal requirement, but there are many indications of lax disci- 
pline which could hardly be characterised as disohedionce of orders, 
but which have a very detrimental effect on troops even though the 
harm done does not take the extreme form of insubordination or 
mutiny. Such indications are carelessness in general turn-out, 
slackness in drill and handling of arms, and want of smartness in the 
performance of minor duties. These faults may often be due to toc 
much time being oceupied with musketry and field days to the neg- 
lect of kit inspections and that training in precision of movements 
and handling of arms which those who fail to see its underlying 
motive and importance contcemptuonsly describe as harrack square 
drill. 

Physique is the next quality to be considered. In modern, just 
as much as in ancient, campaigns the stamina and physical endur- 
ance of the soldier is of paramount importance. Without these 
essential qualities, no matter how expert in other respects, he rapidly 
becomes non-ettective, fills the hospitals, and becomes a drag and 
encumbrance to the army. To insure the minimum of waste in this 
respect in any campaign that may arise wholesome food and sanitary 
conditions are the first essentials, while physical training, route- 
marching, and all out-door forms of sport are hardly less necessary if 
we aim at obtaining an active and mobile army. While sanitary 
conditions are fairly well attended to, except as regards choice 
of stations with a debilitating climate and the prevention of certain 
diseases, it is certainly open to question whether physical training 
receives anything like the attention which its importance demands. 

The next subjects of importance are drill and tactical training. 
In our army there is a tendency to practice the former to a minimum 
extent, in order to obtain more time for field days which of course 
provide tactical training while at the same time they embody the 
drill movements of a company, battalion, ete. If military training 
hears any analogy to other systems of training, it appears primd fucie 
more probable that good results would be obtained by practising and 
training proficiency in each portion and branch of it before attempting 
it asa whole. As drill forms a part of the military training which is 
more completely epitomised by a field day, it does not seem clear 
why the same reasoning should not be applied to it as much as to a 
part of any other system of training, especially as in the case of a 
field day, the value of its tactical instruction often almost entirely 
depends on the soundness of judgment of the officer superintending 
the operations, which is by no means invariably an infallible 
guarantee. 

Musketry which comes last in this list of qualifications is of 
course indispensable up to acertain point; but, tor reasons given 
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already, we hold that ample proficiency in this subject could be 
secured by limiting the annual expenditure of the infantry soldier te 
100 rounds per man, and by slightly modifying the present annual 
course, which c suld be brought about by either omitting some of the 
practices, or by reducing the number of rounds allowed for them. 

The above short summary of the principal requirements of mili- 
tary training may serve to emphasise the fact that there is ample 
scope for improvement in subjects of the first importance, but this 
improved training cannot be applied without sacrificing some of the 
mordinate expenditure of time devoted to musketry. 

That this sacrifice, by reducing expenditure of ammunition, 
would result in enormous economy is certain, and that it would at 
the same time result in gain rather than loss to military efficiency 
we hold to be no Jess certain, though the latter conclusion is based on 
an estimate of the relative value of musketry training, which at pre- 
sent is perhaps only shared by an insignificant: minority. 


“HOW TO ORGANISE AND MAINTAIN A GENERAL 
STAFF IN INDIA.” 


EssaY ADJUDGED FIRST IN THE NORTHERN CoMMAND Essay 
CoMPETITION, 1905-06. 


By “ Quits CustopieT Ipsos Custopes ” (Masor G., F. 
Macmuny, R.F.A.) 


After many years of opposition and refusal to realize facts, 
the Military Public have begun to understand what is meant by the 
expression ‘General Staff’, and to acquiesce in some degree in the 
formation of such a body. 

It has been accepted that there must be some authoritative 
body that shall study the military needs of the nation, and be versed 
in the past history of our wars and requirements, and some definite 
authority to whom the country can turn for an opinion. In the 
past we have had a dozen conflicting opinions of titular experts on 
any moot point of National Military Policy, or on Military Organisa- 
tion. Even on such a comparatively minor point as the future 
area of cavalry, there is no definite opinion, and no permanent 

ody whose dictum can be accepted as final, to the exclusion to the 
sensation-mongers and self-styled experts of the press. 

That. an army can be conducted on such lines, is an absurdity 
that has long been patent. to every nation except ourselves. — But 
even we, who in the past have bitterly opposed all reforms, and the 
formation of a professional army, have gradually come to wisdom. 

In an army like the British, in which the old class privileges 
have died hard, the question uf how to select the General Staff has 
always presented the greatest difticulties. ‘I'he small body of soldiers 
that pe eee Lord Wolseley in his uphill task of reform, not being 
allowed to form a General Staff and a War School, were obliged 
to do the best they could with the Staff College. It was enacted 
that appointments on the Statf at Home and in the Colonies were 
only to be open, except in special cases, to graduates of that college. 

In all armies except our own, it had been recognised that there 
are two staffs, performing two distinct duties, the Administrative 
and the War Stat. With our conflicting and often irreconcilable 
conditions of service, and the difficulties attending the upkeep of 
a worldwide army, the Administrative Staff had become the most 
important of the two, and had to tack a small portion of the War 
Staff's work—the training of troops—on to their other complex 
duties. Whenever we went to war, the evil results of the starvation 
of the War Staff were very evident. Since the last big war with 
all its failures, an adequate War Statf has been created, At present, 
however, nothing definite has been done to secure that this General 
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Staff or War Staff shall have any permanency of thought, or become 
a body with only one opinion—carefully argued out within itself— 
but presented to Government and the public, as one definite and 
conclusive result. 

The necessity for making this Staff a permanent body, and for 
attracting to it all the able hardworking men in the service, has 
now been thoroughly realised, and we are on the eve of seeing sowe 
new and far-reaching arrangements to give effect to these views, 


THE CaDRE Or A GENERAL Sarr, 


The actual divisions and allotment of duties to the General 
Staff have in England been clearly laid down in Appendices E. and 
F. of Army Order 30 of 1905. A glance at the New Indian Army 
List for the Ist of April 1906, will show that the same principles of 
division have been accepted for Tndia. Tt should be clearly understood 
that these are the duties that prepare an army for war, and prepare 
everything connected with the maintenance of an army in’ the 
field, with the exception that supply matters form a separate branch 
by themselves. 

The question with which we are concerned is not the division 
of business; or what does the General Staff consist of: but how 
is it to be recruited and maintained. 

Now there are two apparent methods of obtaining this General 
Staff, first by making the incumbents of certain appointinents 
members of that staff with a certain amount of surplus members 
doing a turn of other work, with their units and with the Administra- 
tive Staff. Secondly, a wider and more statesmanlike scheme of 
creating a special caste “The Brain of the Army” (for the want ofa 
better expression), from which caste the holders of General Statf 
appointments will be selected. The actual difference in the two 
systems will in many ways work out the same, save that while the 
former will tend to drive all the able men with wider experience 
and broad views out of the regiments, the latter will tend to raise 
the standard of training by distributing the General Staff men among 
them from time to time. It isa matter of common experience that 
a man who has some staff experience generally prepares a unit. better 
for war than a man who has been with it all his service. He 
brings into it those higher ideas which realize that the unit is only 
useful as a co-operating part of a higher organisation, and of little 
value if a highly self-centred corps with little regard for the purpose 
of the service at large. The purely regimental officer is probably 
better in the personal influence over his men especially in an alien 
amy like that of India, while he loses heavily at present through his 
want of knowledge or perhaps of realisation of the higher claiins 
of war. 

The object of the second method of creating the General Staff, 
is to mingle the two classes together, to give the regiments the 
advantage of the presence of the higher trained men, and to keop 
these latter to some extent in touch with the feclings of the 
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regimental officer without being dominated by them. Another 
important point is to let the keen soldier sce that the career of 
advancement, which inclusion in the General Stat? will offer, is not 
to be confined to any single clique. 

Both of the methods of recruitment. will give us the first desi- 
deratum, the permanent General Staff, while the second one will pro- 
vide that placemen alone shall not profit, and that the net of 
the War Statf shall be a wide one, always on the look out for a good 
man, however his faculties have been developed. 

In the army outside India, there are many men who have passed 
the Staff College, and the yearly output is, comparatively speaking, 
large. Thus there are a number of men available who have had the 
benefit of a training which endeavours to fit men to look at war from 
its wider aspect. Happily the old order is changing, and we are 
beginning to see that the man who has no theories of war in peace 
does not receive from above the inspirations of a Napoleon when face 
to face with the enemy. We are seeing, dimly perhaps, but with 
increasing clearness, that the preparation of the soldier is a very 
serious matter. Those who have tried, and they are happily many, 
to study war from the lessons of the past, realize how het fr is to 
find time for study. They see that two years spent under capable 
energetic teachers with every facility provided, gives an education 
that cannot be ubtained elsewhere. 

The Secretary of State’s Minute to the Chief of the Staff at Home 
of November 1905, provides that, while the Staff College certificate 
will usually be essential for selection to the General Statf, it will not 
be indispensable. When the coming selection is made, there will be 
so many Staff College men available that: it will not be necessary to 
go afield at Home, to actually fill the ranks, but only to get in such 
men who by nature, added to opportunity, have been able to attain 
the knowledge of war without the extra advantage of the two years at 
Camberly. 

Now it should be noted clearly that it is not proposed that the 
Statf College certificate should of necessity carry selection for the 
General Staff. That institutiun weeds out from time to time any 
“stiffuns” that may have crept in, but there are many estimable men 
who pass through it, who do not shape for the War Staff of an Army. 
Some there are who show predilection and ability for administration, 
others while avoiding removal have not the energy to attain toa 
standard associated with either War or Administrative Staff. Some 
are released at the end of two years with minds given to pedantry 
and formalism, though the modern practical course has much 
minimised the possibility of this, 

The minute referred to then, only states that as a rule the 
severe course of study and the energy which its undertaking usually 
indicates, are the best preparation that exists. 

Now each year tends to bind the Home and Indian Armies 
together and to make them homogeneous in their training and prin- 
ciples, and it would seem desirable that the principle that underlies 
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the selection for the General Statf should be, so far as may be, the 
same, and indeed that those staffs should really be one, interchange- 
able if necessary, especially in the higher grades. 

If we accept this principle, which in the writer’s view we should 
do, and also accept the one detailed for the formation of the General 
Staff at Home, by the creation of a list of men considered of sufficient 
calibre for the position, we are presented with the following points :— 

(1) What shall be the Establishment of the General Statf. 

(2) How to select the first men. 

(3) How to maintain the list. 

(4) What terms to offer them. 


(1)—THE EsTABLISHMENT. 


Having accepted the Home principle of a caste that need not be 
all employed, it is evident that it is not necessary to fill up the num- 
bers to any total as a commencement The actual strength of the 
General Staff Cadre should eventually include enough men to fill every 
General Staff appointment, with a certain surplus. General Statf 
appointments are of two kinds, those at Headquarters, and those 
with the Army. 

If we look at the Indian Army List for the first of April, we shall 
see the new organization at Headquarters. The General Staff, or as 
it is at present called, the Division of the Chiet of the Staff, has two 
main sections, that of Operations and of Training. | Operations deal 
with all the preparation of War Organisation, the collection of Intelli- 

ence and the preparation of Strategical Plansand Schemes. ‘Training 
Aca more with the leading of troops, and the training of officers and 
men for war. 

All the officers of these branches will be appointed from the 
General Statf Cadre. Again, while there exist large divisions of the 
army such as the Commands, there must be officers of the Operation 
and Training Branches at these Headquarters as well as the various 
members of the Administrative Staff. On the Staffs of Divisions and 
Brigades there must be officers of the Training Branch, so that we 
may consider that the General Staff must be prepared to furnish men 
for these appointments as well. Until the final reorganisation and 
grouping of the army is settled, it is hard to say exactly how many 
are required, but the information is not necessary for the purpose of 
this essay. It is sufficient to point out that the Establishment will 
include all officers of the army carrying out work on the Operation 
and Training Staff throughout India. 

At least some 100 officers will be needed to fill appointments; of 
these there will be required men of varying rank, from Colonel to 
Captains. 

(2)—HoW To SELECT THE FIRST MEN. 
Now that the Indian Staff College or War School has been 


inaugurated there will be a continual stream of specially-trained men 
to select the junior men from. The first members will have to be 
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selected purely from their record and an extremely difficult selection 
it will be. It must be purely arbitrary, at the discretion of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Chief of the Staff assisted by any advisers 
he may appoint. It may be desirable to appoint a very limited 
number of men to the General Statf as a beginning, not enough to 
cover the numbers of those holding oftice. Even some of those so 
nominated may be employed and may continue to be employed 
with their corps at any rate for some time. 

It would seem that there can only be one method of forming 
this general cadre whose object is to include those able men who 
have or will devote themselves to their work alone. That method is 
by selection, and by the only authority whose selection can not be 
teat viz., that of His Majesty, on the recommendation of the 

ommander-in-Chief in India, and the Chief of the Staff at Home. 

Once that General Staff has been formed, future incumbents of 
General Staff appointments will be made from it alone. The 
General Staff will have two branches and for the want of some 
better names might be distinguished as “ General Statf” and “ Gene- 
ral Staff Indian Branch,” rather than as “ Imperial” and “Indian.” 
Despite sayings to the contrary there is something ina name. One 
of the points to be settled in India would be the number of 
appointments to be held by Officers of the Indian and what we are 
pleased at present to call the British Army. This proportion should 
be maintained only in the actual appoimtments and not in the 
nomination to the General Statf Cadre. This maintains the principle 
of widening the net, so that a man need not be debarred from 
appearing on the list of the cadre because there does not happen tu 
be an immediate appointment ready for a man of his branch of tae 
armv. 


(3)—THE MAINTENANCE OF THE LIST. 


Now that we have our annual outflow of men from the Indian 
Staff College added to the men who come to us from Camberly, the 
fresh appointments to the General Staff will present no difficulty. 

Ifa young man wishes for advancement and has the necessary 
ability, let him go through the Staff College Mill. If the Authorities 
find a man who is worth having, who for some reason or other has not 
gone through the mill let them appoint him without it, so that the 
net be wide. A corollary of this principle of making the Staff 
College the stepping stone, without actually recognising its certificate 
as conferring a right to even probationary appointment to the Gene- 
ral Staff, must be that we must prepare to enlarge the accommodation 
at that establishment as time goes on. 


(4)—WHAT TERMS TO OFFER THEM. 


Now we have come back to the old proposition that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and that once an officer has been selected for 
the General Staff, we must be prepared to do something for him in 
return for the constant unwearying work we propuse to exact cither 
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in his capacity as a staff officer or in that of a leader of thonght and 
of training while with his unit. We also want to offer more or less 
certain continuity of employment, and not to subject him to ruthless 
retransfer to his regiment in perhaps the uttermost corners of the 
empire, with no certainty that he will be re-employed. 

We have also to take human nature into consideration, and 
this is a very big item, and must not be overlooked when we settle 
the matter of special terms for the General Staff. 

The Memorandum addressed to the Chief of the Staff at Home, 
by the Secretary of State for War, in November 1905, distinctly 
laid down the principle that men definitely selected fur the General 
Staff, after some qualified probationary period will receive accelerated 
promotion. The Minute in question stated that the best method 
of accelerated promotion would be by Brevet up to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel and by substantive promotion after. The period 
of probationary service was put at four years, while the accelerated 
promotion being army rank, men from the General Staff could be 
sent back to units without superseding officers who had remained in 
the regiments. 

Now in our service the system of advancement by selection has 
always been opposed, and very often the result has been selection 
by interest. This may have perhaps been tolerated because those 
selected by interest would be lighter taskmasters than those selected 
for their zeal. Gradually we have seen the principle of advancement 
for efficiency gain ground, and whenever we have had a big war the 
capable men have at once forged to the front. The army has now 

‘ot to reconcile itself to conditions that apply in other ranks of 
hfe, in which zeal and ability combined gain the first place, while 
those so constituted that they prefer a lesser strain will get the 
lesser if not less honourable place in life. 

Every one does not wish or does not feel equal to taking a 
leading place in their walk of life. They are by disposition content 
to live a work of average and not too strenuous endeavour living at 
peace with their neighbours and amusing themselves according to 
their own bent. There are many to whom the peaceful life ina 
good regiment with the round of work in training men they like, 
and the companionship of brother officers, is the most agreeable. 
They may be said to form a very large proportion of the ordinary 
English gentlefolk class that select the army as a profession; the 
efficiency and fame of their corps is the object of their lives. 

The mass of men who enter the service, look to the command of 
their regiment as the probable and desirable finale of their career. 
The contentment of men who embrace the regimental career is one 
of the first essentials of a good army. To reconcile the mass of 
officers to see in the future accelerated promotion go by merit rather 
than by the traditional favour, it is essential to ensure that their lot 
is a contented one. At Home, where we pay officers a pittance 
whereon they can only starve, something will ere long have to be 
seriously taken in hand. There after all the strain and tests that 
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a man must go through before attaining to the command of his unit, 
his emoluments are absurd. 

Here in India fortunately the positiun of the Commandant of a 
corps is suitably and properly paid. It is a position of which the 
five years tenure is a reasonable and suitable goal. To make the 
regimental officer, pure and simple, content with the fate that sends 
more able and more ambitious men fizzing over his head (which in 
other walks of life is but the operation of the laws of nature) it is 
necessary that the senior positions in a regiment should carry a 
better average of pay than now. At present the difference in pay 
between the Commandant and the next senior is very considerable, 
and it is only reasonable that a man when reaching the age of from 
thirty-five to forty, should find that he is earning a decent compe- 
tence. With a soldier it must always be remembered that his life is 
at the beck and call of his masters, and must be included in his pay. 

It is believed that the system that confines high advancement in 
the army to those who set themselves to merit it, early in life, will be 
accepted as desirable and business-like by the army at large, if the 
claims of the regimental officer to a living wage are remembered. In 
India this will probably be met if the position of the next two seniors 
to the Commandant can be improved, but not at that officer's expense. 

The foregoing has been dwelt on at some length because many 
who have studied the vital question of a General Staff have been 
held up over this very question of the contentment of the rank and 
file of Army Officers, and the opposition existing to special promo- 
tion for the élite. 

We have now practically got to the stage when the army will 
have to accept it, whether it likes it or no, but in the writer's belief 
the opposition will be trivial if at the same time there is a spirit 
manifest to improve the position to which it officially relegates the 
majority of those who are not mustered early in life with the 
General Staff Cadre. 

The position of such officers has, as a matter of fact, always been 
much the same, but the turn of the wheel of chance or of interest 
could do more for unqualified individuals in the past than it will do 
in the future. 

The system of brevet, as it has prevailed in our service, has been 
full of anomalies. Save to the rank of Culonel, a campaign was as a 
rule necessary as an opportunity to advance a man whose early 
advancement was distinctly for the good of the service, and of 
the country. Under the proposed scheme it will come as the 
reward of efficiency in the higher military art. The proposal to 
confer brevet promotion, after four years’ probationary service has 
resulted in permanent appointment to the Gencral Staff, seems a rea- 
sonable one. It will certainly be an immense incentive to good work. 


RESUME 


The foregoing discussion and arguments may be briefly summed 
up as follows:— 
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The Formation of the General Staff. 


(1) This to be formed by the creation of a cadre of selected 
men, from which appointments to do ‘General Staff’ 
duties shall be made. 

(2) This cadre to be, as a commencement, formed entirely by 
selection from officers considered to possess the neces- 
sary qualifications. 

(3) Appointments to this cadre to be made irrespective and 
apart from the actual work the candidate may be doing 
and need involve no immediate staff employment. 
Appointments to be probationary for a pared: of years. 
That of four years as outlined for the General Staff in 
England seeins equally suitable for that in India. 

(4) Reappointment to the General Staff Cadre, which shall be 
called the General Staff, at the close of the probationary 
period, to carry with it brevet promotion under rules to 
be laid down, up to Lieutenant-Colonel and substantive 
promotion to Colonel. The actual details of such rules 
appear beyond the scope of this essay. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THIS STAFF, 


The General Staff after its first arbitrary formation, to be main- 
tained chiefly by the appointment of graduates of either of the two 
Staff Colleges, of which however the certificates would not in 
themselves necessarily give a direct claim to appointment to the 
General Staff. 

The possession of this certificate to be the usual qualification, 
since the State has a right to insist that only those who will take 
the trouble to train themselves shall participate in the advantages 
offered. Nevertheless the State in its own interests shall be able 
to appoint suitable men at any time without such qualification. 

A corollary, which might have been included in the body of the 
essay, is that it is only fair that officers, students at the Staff Colleges 
should draw sufficient allowances to meet their legitimate expenses. 


THE TRAINING OF THE CAVALRYMAN, 


By Von EBERT, CapPraIN AND ADJUTANT OF THE 2ND RoyaL 
Saxon Cavatry BricapE No. 24, 


(Translated in the Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department in India, from articles in the German 
Militér-Wochenblatt Nos. 59—61 and 71 of 1905.) 


Riding School Duty. 


The best branch of our Cavalry Service, namely the training of 
the excellent horse material at our disposal, frequently causes the 
devoted cavalry officer to exhaust all his energy in the schooling of 
horse and rider. This accounts for the fact that those squadrons 
that excel at riding school inspection often fail in other duties and 
especially in the most important one, service in the field. 

Involuntarily one must ask oneself at this oft recurring obser- 
vation, whether it is absolutely necessary to expend so much valuable 
time and, what is still more valuable, the energy of the most capable 
officers of our arm, in maturing the horsemanship which we often 
find with pleasure and pride in the best riding squadrons of the 
Army. I think I must answer this question in the negative. 

The only object of our cavalry training must be to have at all 
times a perfectly trained troop ready to take the field. The passion 
for skill in the riding school must give way to this most important 
requirement, and must not cause duties such as field training and 
musketry to suffer. If our men during the winter half-year only ride 
in the riding school or manége, and are employed only occasionally 
and partially in small field service exercises as fixed by the regiment 
for the training of officers, then training for field service is out of the 
question, 

But in my opinion there are also other disadvantages in giving 
riding school duties undue prominence. The example and the goo 
results of riding masters favoured by Providence lead astray other 
squadron commanders who have less natural capacity as riding 
masters to enable them to compete successfully with their envied 
comrades. 

Feats in horsemanship are attempted, which ar eneither consist- 
ent with the skill of the riding master, nor the ability of the stu- 
dents. Also indifferent riders are asked to passage, go about at the 
gallop and make the horses change feet to which end wrong means 
are applied, and in this way the good intention to obtain the same 
excellent results as perhaps the next squadron is harmful to both 
horse and rider. The horse that has not yet learnt to let itself go 
becomes forced into an artificial pace. Naturally it tries to fight 
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against this restraint or to deceive the rider by eluding the aids. It 
either becomes obstinate or makes false movements, and consequent- 
ly loses its paces, forges or goes lame. In any case the object of the 
schooling, ete., is not attained ; instead of becoming more supple the 
horse becomes stiff. It either takes hold of the bit or gets away 
from it. 

If we look at the young remounts a short time after they have 
accustomed themselves to the weight of the rider, we see pretty, 
natural paces, a swinging extended trot, and a long pretty step. In 
the first year, during which only small demands are made and the 
horse is ridden with a long rein, its paces are only slightly altered. 
Moreover a horse mostly remains good-tempered if its master is not 
really bad. In the second year, however, when the so-called “ shorten- 
ed trot” is introduced into the task to be learnt, the picture changes 
considerably. The pretty, natural trot disappears and, in its place, 
a tired slow movement of the forehand sets in, the extended step is 
lost and many a horse accustoms itself to jogging which, later on, can 
only be got rid of either after much difficulty or never, and al] this 
happens while the horses are being ridden by the best riders of the 
squadron. 

But for carrying out such a simple sounding command as: 
“Squadron with shortened movement trot!” something more is 
required than the skill of the best riders of the squadron. I mean 
that it is so difficult to ride at a proper shortened trot, that to do so 
it is necessary for the rider to be specially gifted and well taught, for 
a trot that is only shorter than the natural one, or whose swing is 
not increased, or may even have been lost, is a wrong way of moving. 
To produce this swing more is required than we as a rule are able to 
teach a man in one or two years’ service, nevertheless how often we 
hear, at recruit rides, the command “ with shortened trot ” the result 
being as if one had ordered the gradual falling to sleep of horse and 
rider. 

The object of our whole riding course is after all to enable the 
rider and horse to get to any place on the ground that the former 
may wish. For this purpose it is of course necessary that the rider 
should possess a certain amount of skill in riding and the horse a 
certain amount of suppleness and absolute obedience to leg pressure. 
To attain this it is necessary that the training of horse and rider 
should take place in the riding school, and indeed this must be realiy 
thorough in order to arrive at the desired end, but should not be 
such as to exceed the capabilities of the average instructor or student 
in riding school. The object must not be to practice riding school 
feats, thus wasting endless valuable time, for the whole work there 
must only be a small part of the way which leads to the lofty aim, 
readiness for taking the field. Excessive demands in the manége 
and riding school exhaust man and horse, therefore only that should 
be taught which belongs to riding in the field, in order to do justice 
to field service regulation No. 1. “Out on the road and into the 
country, in wind and weather by day and night, at all times of the year! 
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Men and horses must be trained up, hardened for war.” Then the 
cavalry will be of use in case of need and will not fail when hardships 
have to be undergone. 


Drill. 

In continuation, first and foremost we require training in 
reconnaissance duties and shooting, and secondarily in the use of 
arms and drill. Perhaps I may be reproached with the conception of 
only giving drill the second place, but the forms of mounted cavalry 
combats are so simple that the practising of drill formations only 
takes up little time. The difticult evolutions in half column. the 
three-eighths wheel of section, advancing in an oblique direction, the 
right about wheel in column, these are only drill exercises and are 
not used at manceuvres with the exception of that laid down in drill 
regulation No. 1, 2nd paragraph, which is carried out in the field. 
Riding in march column, forming section column and line, and espe- 
cially riding at a gallop in these formations, the steady advance and 
following by signal, these are exercises in the faultless execution of 
which the trooper must strain every nerve. Everything else, especially 
drilling in larger bodies, is the particular work of the leaders. What 
should however be practised much more frequently is the delegation of 
the higher cummands even to N.-C. O.’s. The youngest non- 
commissioned ofticer and the Lance-Corporal must be able to ride in 
front of their sections ; the youngest Lieutenant and the senior non- 
commissioned officer must be practised in commanding and leading 
the squadron correctly. In the field, after heavy losses have been 
sustained in a fight, also when the best Lieutenants are on patrol 
duty, the occasion will often arise when juniors take the places of 
those in higher command, and this should as far as possible have no 
influence on the fighting value of the troops. In this respect 
also, how often anxiety on account of the impending inspection causes 
this most important task of the drill course to sink into the 
background. One often sces even the reserve officer riding behind 
the ranks as a supernumerary ; while if he rides in front of the 
section he throws the whole squadron into confusion, but how should 
he be able to ride in front of his section, when the opportunity of 
practising this is denied him ? 

I mean that, after the simplest drill formations have been 
well practised by the squadron, the training principally of those 
in the higher ranks has to be carried out to the disadvantage 
of the drill. One should just take a look at the mobilisation list 
of a cavalry regiment. What changes have already taken place 
there! A number of the older officers have been designated to 
posts outside the regiment, young ones on the active list take their 
place, and especially reserve officers who are in excess even of the 
active list subaltern ofticers then present. What will then become 
of the pretty peace picture, should we wish to take part in difficult 
evolutions? And how will the picture change after the first battles ? 
In the history of war there are enough examples which prove in 
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what very responsible positions the youngest of officers and non 

commissioned otticers find themselves owing to stress of circumstan- 
ces, Are we tu mect these events unprepared ? Drill should always 
be carried out in a manner corresponding to real warfare, that 1s, 
with a simple military situation as foundation and the sending out 
of reconnoitring detachments. This constant sending out of patrols 
has the great advantage that, in addition to the drill, reconnaissance 
and especially despatch riding are practised and that the squadron 
becomes able to drill in close formation even although several of the 
men and commanders may be absent. I will return to reconnais- 
sance and despatch riding later on. 

I should now like to express my views on drilling at the gallop. 

When do we ride at a gallop? When we wish to advance 
quickly. Therefore the practising of a short gallop as prescribed in 
the drill has no object. When we gallop in earnest we shall mostly 
use the extended gallop, be it in the attack on infantry or artillery, 
or in order to gain cover rapidly from the enemy’s fire. All move- 
ments which in real warfare required rapid riding must also be 
carried out at manwuvres at a hand-gallop. Rapidity is our chief 
weapon and this weapon must be tempered in peace time. 

The cavalryman must become accustomed to the gallop. The 
Light Cavalry Hussars, Dragoons and Uhlans must have no other 
thought than that galloping is their natural pace. But the heavy 
cavalry must also be able to gallop with a long rein and with them 
also great value must be set ona tast gallop. All attacks, especially 
in large bodies, must be made at the gallop. More value should be 
set on closing at the gallop by signal, and rapidly deploying into 
lines in close order from mass. The trot at drill should never exceed 
the prescribed regulation pace; it is better to trot shorter than trot 
out too much, as for a more rapid advance we have the gallop which 
is not so tiring as trotting out. On the other hand trotting out 
should be well cultivated in the riding school. 

It is certainly a pity that in winter the condition of the ground 
generally prevents horses from being given hard galloping exercise. 
On the other hand if work in the riding school were restricted, as 
straight runs for hard galloping seldom exist therein, and if every 
opportunity even in warm weather, or soft snow, were employed to 
gallop the horses, then it would certainly be possible to have them 
in better condition in the spring. 

However for this also time fails! How is the squadron to satisfy 
the requirements of the riding school inspection, if riding school is 
not held every day? Ido not mean to imply that inspections are 
of no use and harmful to training: on the contrary, inspections are 
absolutely necessary in order to point out how, step by step, the 
goal—perfection in the field—may be reached, but little should be 
expected from work in the riding school, whilst for the employment 
of the troop in the field the very highest demands should made. 
The best test whether the winter training has been a suitable one 
is the actual fitness of the squadron for the demands of real warfare 
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by the 1st of April, after which date the recruits should take the 
fieid. It is therefore necessary that by Ist April a sufficient training 
in field duties and especially in musketry should already have taken 
place and that the recruits should be able to drill with their squad- 
rons, but this can only be attained if the demands of work in the 
riding school are lowered. 

Almost daily small patrols should be sent from the cavalry to 
the nearest infantry garrisons for the purpose of bringing information 
as to what the infantry are doing. By day and night, in all weathers 
and under all conditions of the ground, patrols must be sent out, so 
that the men may learn to ride alone and the horses may become 
hardened. Every cavalryman should weekly carry out a long patrol 
ride. Suck. rides only harm those horses which are not used to 
them. The constant anxiety about the horse is therefore in no way 
applicable here. If horses are trained to hardiness, and every trial of 
strength is not anxiously avoided, and in winter hair as shiny as a 
mirror is not looked upon as the best adornment of a horse, then 
enormous exertions can be undergone without harm. On the other 
hand if during the whole winter the horses have only been ridden 
on the soft ground of the riding school, and have been carefully 
preserved from every shower of rain, also if they stand in the stable 
wrapped up in thick coverings, then it is only natural that a sudden 
long ride on hard roads in snow and ice should prove destructive. 
We have no use for manége horses; our service in the field is hard, 
and only hard natures, both men and horses, will last there. 

Distance riding is even more necessary for the officer than for 
the trooper for the former is older and in the case of great exertions 
must at all times be an cxample in toughness and energy to those 
under him. This idea must have existed at the introduction of the 
Emperor's prize rides. These rides are a wonderful test for individual 
powers of endurance. For this very reason the older officers should 
take part in them, and although their bodies are less in training, 
they should yet always welcome the necessary preparation as a good 
opportunity for hardening the body and bodily energy. As at these 
rides the class of horse is fairly equal, in order to obtain a good 
record, nothing further is necessary than the iron will to conquer 
and the bodily strength to serve it well. ; 

From the beginning of January at the latest, work in the 
field should be carried out twice and drill once a week, regardless of 
the weather, but with this, as already stated, reconnaissance and 
despatch riding should go hand in hand. 


Musketry. 

Firing with ball must also be begun by the recruits at the 
beginning of January, while the older soldiers should certainly shoot 
throughout the whole winter. : 

Our musketry training has indeed made extraordinary progress 
during the last decade. In shooting on the range at the shorter 
distances we nearly approach the performances of the ari 

Asi 
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But what we yet fail in very much is training in field practices and 
especially the suitable control of dismounted combat and field firing 
at long ranges. The peculiarity of our weapon requires that as a rule 
we should only carry on adismonnted combat at medium and long 
ranges, that is, at distances over 650 yard: During range practices 
however we shvot from 550 up to 650 yards. 

To fire at long distances on the range seems to me to be useless 
for cavalry as already now the targets in the butts are unnaturally 
large and, even if the cavalry through clever leading and in con- 
sequence of its speed and mobility, may find an opportunity to 
surprise and fire on hostile march columns, that is, large targets, this 
will always be only a short lucky moment. Otherwise it depends on 
the manner in which the attack or defence is carried out. In the 
above case only the smallest targets are offered and on these the 
untrained eye finds great. difticulty in taking aim, Now, unfortu- 
nately, the dismounted combat of cavalry is regarded as a burdensome 
addition by a large proportion of us and especially by the older 
officers who do not wish mounted combat to be supplemented in 
any way. Dismounted combat must never be resorted to only as a 
makeshift, and yet, on account of the enormous improvement in the 
technique of arms, this makeshift will often be the only means in 
future campaigns to enable the cavalry to take an active part in the 
fighting during a battle. The manceuvre display, in which the 
cavalry often cnough—but without regard to the condition of the 
hostile infantry—attacks, is good practice for leaders and troops. 
but would quickly disappear in war. That we can when mounted 
materially influence the result of a battle is an undisputed fact; but 
this use of cavalry might well be confined only to cavalry combats 
and to complete the destruction and pursuit of beaten hostile infan- 
try after the latter has extricated itself from the fire of the pursuit. 
Whether it is yet possible in these days to charge unbroken infantry, 
in order to give breathing space to one’s own infantry, is at least 
open to doubt. 

As a set-off to this I believe that, provided we have a more 
suitable training in dismounted combat, we shall, even with our 
carbines, be successful against infantry. 

It has often been pointed out that, in war, with respect to per- 
sonnel, we are better off than the infantry. For this we have to 
thank the three years’ service system for, with the exception of a small 
complement.in the mobile squadrons, two-thirds of the men are in 
their second and third year. Only one-third are recruits, or otherwise 
the last. year’s reservists. We require 15 to 20 men per squadron te 
replace casualties. In the infantry the company consists of only 
about 60 second year men, that is, scarcely a fourth of a war company. 
A second quarter consists in summer of recruits, in the winter of the 
last year's reservists. Everything else is normal. In the cavalry for 
dismounted combat, taking the same number of men there are avail- 
able about three times as many ofticers—mostly on the active list—as 
in the infantry. Under these cirewostances should we not be ina 
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sition to hold our own at least against the same number of rifles ? 
Vet and even to assume the offensive with energy! Should nota 
cavalry division, having reached the Hank or rear of the opponents, be 
more effective on foot with their carbines and make a more lasting 
impression than on horseback when the fire of their own infantry and 
artillery generally becomes masked or has to be endured ? : 

Of course in time of peace more prominence must be given 
to dismounted combat than has been the case up to date, not only in 
range shooting, but specially in field firing, the neglected stepchild 
of our training. 

Nowadays a suitable training in dismounted combat can 
scarcely be mentioned. Aiming drill as a preparation for range 
shooting and also practice in group and section firing are indeed 
curried out, but, for a thorough training, beth understanding and 
enthusiasm fail. Judging distance and instruction of the man in the 
use of cover and in picking out small objects at long ranges are 
certainly theoretical conceptions which are diseussed in many 
nmiusketry regulations: but they are not carried ont with that zeal 
which would be shown if training in’ dismounted combat were 
recognised to be an essential factor in fire tactics in the present day 
use of cavalry. With us the view that dismounted combat should be of 
secondary consideration is anfortunately a too deeply rooted eonvietion, 

Certainly, our field practices, which never consist of more than 
one day for group and scetion firing with very limited ammuni- 
tion, are not sufficient to vive the cavalry faith in their weapon. As, 
however, the existing regulations and fixed number of rounds have to 
be reckoned with, at least a higher value should be set on the 
preliminary training for field firing. It would be very desirable if the 
training of our officers in musketry could be carried out by specially 
selected infantry officers either by attaching a senior infantry officer 
tu the cavalry, or by making the cavalry officers be present at the 
shooting practices of the infantry. This measure would no more 
prove the incapacity of our arm than the order for young infantry 
officers to be attached to cavalry regiments for training in riding 
reflects on the capacity of the infantry. This order has indeed often 
been of advantage to us by having trained officers present at our 
musketry. But as these are only subalterns, who have not. yet. 
conducted the musketry training of a company by themselves, this 
advantage loses some of its value, especially as these ofticers are only 
attached during the winter in which, unfortunately, we are tied down 
to the riding school. 


Field Service. 

How often one hears complaints about the cavalry being employed 
in small infantry ficld manwuvres, and yet just this co-operation 
with the sister service is so instructive that it cannot be practised 
too often, The disadvantage of small cavalry garrisons is that this 
constant. association with the other arms is wanting, and that for 
reconnaissance purposes the very questionable remedy of marking 
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with flags must always be resorted to. At manosuvres the recruit 
sees real troops for the first time, and then it is too late to begin his 
practical instruction. How difficult it is for the untrained eye, to 
recognise the strength and formation of the enemy; how can recon- 
naissance during a fight succeed, when no knowledge of the fighting 
tactics of the other arms is forthcoming? With astonishment and 
interest the patrols will perceive how the long column of the army 
moves forward, how the development for the battle is effected, and 
how the troops are shifted about, but, not understanding the meaning 
of all these events, what information can they convey ? 

Much may certainly be accomplished by means of theoretical 
instruction ; but the eye is only trained by practice, and only a 
practically trained eye and ocular demonstration enable useful infor- 
mation to be imparted. This is the case, not only for the ordinary 
man, but just as much so for the non-commissioned officers and 
officers. For this reason we should gratefully weleome every occasion 
on which we are employed along with infantry in field manceuvres 
during winter, and not be always thinking what is being missed on 
this account in riding school. It is also of special importance that 
the young cavalry ofticer should make himself Kicroaatly acquainted 
with infantry fighting tactics, in order to be able by suitable instrue- 
tion to impart this knowledge to his men both indoors and outside on 
the parade ground, or in the country. The knowledge acquired at: the 
Military Schools is not sufficient for this. 

Reconnaissance of the enemy’s development for battle, especially 
while it is being carried out, is so difficult that only that man can 
collect useful information who with clear understanding is able to 
judge the movements of the infantry. That onr patrols lack this 
understanding is proved by the fact that at mancenvres reconnaissance 
during the fight is again and again found fault with in higher 
quarters. There is no lack of inclination or keenness in the work, 
and this is apparent at the beginning of the training, for as soon as 
the enemy has been located, the despatches pour in in such numbers 
that. the Commander is scarcely able to read even a portion of them. 
When however the first shot has been fired, then the information 
ceases, not perhaps on account of fatigue, or deficient zeal, but solely 
because further information is lacking. 

He who is lucky enough to command a sqnadron, in a garrison 
composed of infantry as well as cavalry, should use every opportunity 
to be present with his men at all drills of the former, be it on the 
parade ground or at field training, so as to be able to account for the 
actions of the sister service. Just this practical instruction I consider 
as most important, for the representation of infantry tactics which one 
can show indoors on the blackboard or by means of matches differs so 
considerably from the reality that this method can, strictly speaking, 
only be instructive to him who by practical schooling has the essence 
of infantry tactics at his finger ends. 

The cavalry is called the eves of the army a ightly e 
principal aim is and remains reconnaissance, ‘A Cat ocad dents 
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information by the cavalry is often more important for the main issue 
than brilliant successes in arms ; the pleasing feature of our employment 
is that the lowest in rank, even the common trooper, by timely and 
reliable information can materially assist in the result of the whole. 
In peace, situations are mostly so clear that the commander is soon 
informed of the condition of the enemy, but how will it be in real 
warfare in unknown country and, let us hope, in that of the enemy ? 
We may then expect, both as regards quality and quantity, only a 
very small fraction of the despatches written and correctly received in 
peace time. The better, however, our despatches are in peace, the 
better will they be in war. In order to come nearer reality in respect 
of despatches it might be worth while to instruct all umpires to take 
all despatches of despatch riders in their neighbourhood and to give 
receipts, in order to make the commander of the whole force grope 
more in the dark and yet not to take away the keenness of the cavalry 
in their work, These despatches should then be made over for criticism 
in order to get an opinion as to how the reconnaissance has worked 
and in order to ensure the leaders of patrols receiving any praise or 
censure earned. Nothing is so harmful as to ignore the information 
sent in, and that person who, at the time for criticism, has no word 
for the efficacy of the cavalry will always be the first to detract from 
the services of this arm. 

Umpires, or other similar agencies, should be appointed to put 
individual patrol commanders out of action, so that the patrol may 
learn to act without its leader. The patrol leader might then find 
employment as an assistant to the umpire, which again would be good 
practice for the former in judging the situation. About this putting 
ont of action of a patrol leader the cavalry commander of course 
should only be informed incidentally by the patrol itself. 

The greatest value must be set on reconnaissance and despatch 
riding because they include the most difficult branch of cavalry 
duties. If we really want to train responsible patrol leaders and 
riders, then this duty must not be confined to their theoretical 
instruction indoors and to occasional employment as patrols at. field 
mancenvres. ‘The preliminary exercises must rather consist of— 

1. Theoretical instruction. 
2. Practical instruction in the field. 
3. Practice in carrying verbal and written messages on foot 
and mounted. 
4. Map-reading and finding one’s way. 


Theoretical Instruction. 


Theoretical instruction must in no way degenerate into a cate- 
chism which can be learnt by heart, and all questions must rather be put 
in such a manner that for the answers original thought is necessary. 
Only in this manner can we force to logical thought those who are for 
the most part intellectually but very slow and who shrink from the 
least effort to think. From the first lesson of the recruits onward some 
quite simple military situation should be introduced as a foundation for 
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discussion, The recruit should be provided at once with the military 
map of the district and instruction should proceed something after 
this fashion. A detachment consisting of une battalion, one squadron, 
and one battery on the 10th of October wil! leave village A in order 
to attack an enemy who has occupied a height near village B. Now 
look up village A. Village A hes on the road which leads from 
barracks to the parade ground. (This read the recruits already know. 
as, thank God, there is not always room for the recruits in the riding 
school and the barrack manéges.) ‘The road leads towards the north, 
that is, upwards on the map, fur on all our maps the north is at the 
top, south at the bottom, east to the right and west to the left. What 
do you now actually understand by north, south, ete.? The road 
leading towards the village A is denoted on the map by two lines 
running side by side and on which dots (trees) are to be seen. In 
this way a high or metalled read is represented, Look up. other 
stuilar high reads on the map. What do you understand by high 
roads ¢ Does a high read also lead throngh your villageat home / No, 
But there must be a read that leads to’ the neighbouring village / 
This road, however, is not kept up by the State but by the rate-payers. 
One like that is called a connecting road. On the map such a road 
is represented by a black line. From village A therefore where do 
such connecting roads lead to’ Tn what direction does one go 
when proceeding from village A to village C¢ In village A’ then 
there was a detachment (explain this expression and write on the 
blackboard every strange word or every expression not understoad 
by the men). This detachment is to attack’ an ehemy ner village 
B. In order to be able to do this, the commander of the de shinent 
must first know where the enemy is and what he is doing. — For 
this reason he will therefore send men on ahead to seck out the enemy 
and to bring him back information as quickly as possible. As. these 
men are to advance and bring back information quickly, what kind 
of soldiers will he surely employ? Mounted men. One will not 
send a single cavalryman, for as you know one horse docs not go 
well by itself, the man may be captured, and several men see more 
than one ; moreover, when something has been found out about the 
enemy, some one must ride back in order to inform the commander 
about what has been seen. The commander will therefore not send 
out one man alone, but several together and such a small troop of 
cavalry one calls a patrol. 

You will remember that it was known that the enemy intended 
to defend himself on a height near village B. Why should the 
enemy choose a height for this purpose 4 Who can tell me from 
the map where a height near village B is to he fonnd ? You see 
on the wap the numerous small strokes, These denote the hills in 
the country or rather show the direction in which the ground slopes. 
If then on the map there is a small white spot from whieh such 
small strokes radiate in all directions, then this is a hill, or if the 
white spot is long in shape a ridge is denoted, (Draw and explain 
on the blackboard hills, ridyes and valleys.) Now 2 


< vou see on the 
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map near village B there are several hills on which the enemy might 
take up a position. It is also possible that the enemy will not 
detend himself close to the village B, but may march to some hill 
that appears to him more favourable, or he may even march off, 
because he has received news of the detachment at village A. In 
order to find out what the encmy is actually doing, it is not sufficient 
to reconnoitre only the hills cluse to village B but the roads and 
paths on which the enemy could march must be watched. One 
patrol cannot do all that, but several must be sent out. In our case 
the commander will send out three patrols and one indeed straight 
to village B, one to the right or rather to the east of it, in the 
direction of village E, and one to the west, of it in the direction of 
village F. What read now for example will the patrol take that has 
been sent in the direction of village E? Describe the road to me 
according to the map. You sce that directly the road leaves village 
A it is crossed by a black line with short lines across it. Just at 
this crossing Stn. is written. What does this mean and what does 
the black line represent? A railway. 

In tnis or like manner the recruit must be taught to think for 
himself. Every man in the class must be occupied the whole time 
the lesson lasts. One will quickly find out that this kind of instrue- 
tion soun greatly excites the interest aod ambition of the men. 
The tired, bored expressious, which one only too often sees during 
an uninteresting lesson, will soon disappear. Each one will try 
by his own wits to give a correct answer before the others. It is 
very difticult to frame the questions so simply that even the most 
backward recruit can arrive at their solution by his own deliberation ; 
but it is a task which repays ali labour and the pleasure from 
the result will soon reconcile the teacher to the fact that this 
kind of instruction requires more preparation and thought than 
the still unfortunately common custom of cramming of set ques- 
tions and answers, the meaning of which are often hid from 
the man. 

Before all, during the first part of the lesson one must be very 
lavish of praise in the case of deliberate answers, even if they lead 
to no good result. One must not lose patience at foolish questions, 
but must attempt by new and perhaps clearer explanations to lead 
the man on to what one wants to know from him. 

The principle must always remain fixed that the man thinks 
for himself and by degrees through his own deliberation increases 
his knowledge. Only knowledge acquired by the work of one’s own 
brain is lasting. everything learnt mechanically by heart very soon 
vanishes and is therefore useless. [remember very weli my time 
as ensign, and the Jectures held in those days especially on the 
subject of “ Duties.” Twas never able to understand the definition 
of discipline, subordination, faithfulness, obedience, ete. as advanced 
by our Instructor (sergeant) or rather accepted from past generations, 
although as an edueated man T knew exactly what these expressions 
meant Often enough though, during my later service, D have heard 
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officers instructing in this fashion but not only about “duties * but 
also abuut service in the field. 

If however the instruction for service in the field is carried out 
from the commencement in the manner described by me and, at 
every lesson, a new stone is added to the building, then for the 
lecttires to the non-commissioned officers and re-engaged men with 
whom some of the especially good will be included, it will be possible 
tu introduce more difficult military situations, also to devote the 
lesson to a war gaine on the simplest lines, which will stimulate 
the interest of the men still more. If in this manner subjects are 
touched upun, which are actually beyond the scope of knowledge 
possessed by the cavalry non-commissioned officer, there is no 
harm done whatever, but the vision of his mind will be still more 
extended. 


Practical Instruction iv the Field. 


Practical instruction in the ficld must certainly go hand in hand 
with theoretical instruction. I must refer back to the first lesson 
of the recruits already described. On the day after this lesson has 
taken place they must go out into the country provided with maps. 
On the barrack square the military situation is again communicated. 
‘Then five or six men are chosen to ride a little in front of the column 
and show the way to village A. The remainder of the recruits follow 
out the road on the map, and in doing so it is settled by questioning, 
where branch rvads lead tu, what the names of the surrounding 
villages are, how hills are represented, in short, everything that meets 
the eye is compared as far as possible with the map. The instructors, 
divided up among the column, question their men, the officer controls 
the questions and above all occupies himself with individual men. 

Having reached village A, the ofticer shows where and in what 
manner the detachment there assembles for the advance on village 
B. By means of questions he brings his men to understand that during 
the night spent in village A the detachment had to guard against 
hostile attack. He poimts out the approximate positions of the 
outposts and, without going into the matter deeper, may ask inci- 
dentally what the men think about the shelter for the detachment 
and how its maintenance is to be provided for, after which he divides . 
the recruits into three groups, each under the command of an in- 
structor, To these groups he assigns the patrol duties corresponding 
to the military situation, reassures himself by a few questions that 
the men understand on what road the detachment. will advance and 
then sends off the patrols. 

It is not absolutely necessary at this first preliminary training 
that an object tor reconnaissance should exist, but before the scheme 
the instructors must be interviewed in order to point out to them 
what information to send back and how they should instruct the 
men during the ride. ‘The messages of course should only be of the 
simplest kind and must be carried written down by the instructors. 
Asstuuned that I have 36 recruits at my disposal then each patrol 
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will consist of 12 men. Four messages per patrol will be sufficient, 
because, having regard to the indifferent horsemanship of the men, it 
will be well at first to arrange for each despatch being brought 
by three men at a time. 

The march of the detachment will be marked by one or two 
older men who are able to write and, in addition when possible, by an 
instructor or other non-commissioned officer. As each message 
comes in the bearer repeats it verbally to the writer, so that after 
the training the wording may be compared with the original in the 
hands of the patrol commander. In this great exactitude is neces- 
sary. A man must not be allowed, even if retaining the proper 
meaning of a message, to alter its wording for the carrying of mes- 
sages should be practice in memory as well. The despatch riders 
then remain with the detachment and receive further instruc- 
tion about the country at the hands of the non-commissioned officer, 
or officer if present. 

The patrol commanders during the ride do the same with the 
men under them. They must not confine themselves to cramming 
the messages to be sent, for it is first of all necessary that the cay- 
alryman should be made acquainted with the country and map. It 
is immaterial if, at this period, the patrol stops for a long time in 
one spot where in actual warfare a patrol would not halt at all. On 
the other hand, the patrol must take the same route which it would 
take in real warfare, that is so far as the condition of the country 
will allow, having regard to the use of heights and evasion of vil- 
lages. When the point has been reached from which the first 
despatch is to be sent off, the patrol commander says something like 
this: “I now presume that over there at the edge of the wood a few 
hostile cavalry are riding. Tell me from the map, what sort of 
wood it is, what will this small hostile detachment also be about / 
With my telescope I sce that they are hussars with blue hussar 
jacket and white lace. I must now send a message to the detach- 
ment commander. Which of you volunteers to carry this first 
message ? Where will you ride to?” The message runs: “ Message 
from the patrol under non-commissioned officer A. Place of 
despatch north of village. At 9-30 a.m, a hostile patrol of 
hussars rode from the southern border of Y wood in the direction of 
village Z. Strength 6 riders; dress blue jacket with white lace.” 
Rate—Brief summary “Hostile patrol Y wood.” The message is 
repeated again by the three men to be sent, the meaning of “ Rate ” 
and “Brief summary ”* explained, should this not have been done 
before, and the despatch riders set off. The patrol continues its 
work and sends the other messages back. The non-commissioned 
officer rides with the last messengers so that, within a time fixed 
and liberally apportioned by the ofticer, the whole detachment is 
again assembled. A short discussion over the practice Is now 
held. Men who knew their message very well and gave correct 


* Means contents of message given as shortly ax possible. 
B-2 
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answers to questions about the country, cte., are praised, and others 
further instructed. After this, when possible, the return march is 
made by another road and guided by different men. Should the 
training have been successful, I consider it right not to give further 
instruction during the ride back, but to allow the men to sing and 
also to smoke should the training have lasted any time. 

During the next lesson indoors the practice is recapitulated and 
perhaps the question of the outpost is gone into a little more, or 
the march of the detachment is discussed. A place and situation 
discussed indoors is then pointed out in the country and, cither several 
cavalry non-commissioned officers’ posts are put out from whom 
messages are to be sent out, or the same patrols as last time are sent 
out again, only the detachments exchange duties, 

It is of great value, as soon as possible, to show the recruit. real 
infantry at work ; they would only have been described so far, In mixed 
garrisons this is very casy vin garrisons exclusively composed of ¢: 
one is directed to constantly send patrols to neighbouring infantry 
garrisons, At every lesson now the demands are somewhat raised. 
Quite a simple military situation is of course retained, but the country 
is changed frequently. The patrols begin to ride no longer closed 
up as in the beginning but with open ranks and with confidence in 
themselves, I should like here to oppose a widely circulated view. 
How often one hears that the patrol commander should send two men, 
that is the point, about 50 paces on ahead, and should then follow 
with the remainder. This of course is nonsense, for the decisions 
of the patrol leader to alter the direction of march, perhaps in order 
to search a hill, or in order to withdraw out of site of a hostile 
patrol, are so sudden that it is then quite impossible to direct the 
point. I have also never yct seen a good patrol commander putting 
out an advanced point. The leader should be in front along with a 
good man possessing keen eyesight ; the rest follow at a distance and 
extended. Every other method is wrong and, according to my idea, 
this is the only correct solution. When the lieutenant leads, the men 
will follow him through thick and thin Should he be the first man 
shot down, then, if he belonged to a well trained squadron, some 
man of his patrol will certainly be able to carry out the work in case 
of necessity, Should, however, the patrol suddenly come on the 
enemy, that man must be the leader who first cries hurrah and 
whom, then, all will follow without wavering. 

In the above deductions I have very often pointed out how very 
important it is for the cavalryman to be conversant with the map. 
This however docs not mean that the map should be a preliminary 
condition of all efficiency in the ficld. On the contrary the study of 
the same should only teach a correct appreciation of the country 
and how to find one’s way in it. As in war only a few maps are 
at our disposal, in real field training no harm must be done by the 
use of the map. It is wrong if here or on manwuvres each man is 
always in possession of a map for, in this case, the men would forget 
how to get on without them. Many practices must therefore be 
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carried out without maps in order that the natural instinct of finding 
one’s way in the country may be retained which the uneducated man 
generally possesses to a greater degree than the educated. A good 
practice suitable also for the use in the field is to learn the map by 
heart, that is impressing a long road on the men’s memory by aid of 
the map and then causing them to ride along it without its aid. 

Instruction in field training embraces such a wide field that 
it is impossible for me here to yo into the matter deeper ; but if the 
instruction is carried out in a suitable manner and, above all, 
the practical instruction in the country is not forgotten, then 
the recruit can be so far advanced by the first of April that he 
makes quite a useful patrol and despatch rider. 


Practice in Verbal Communication. 


I should like just to mention the exercises in verbal communi- 
cation which are particularly good practice for the man little used 
to expressing himself. 

‘these exercises are held on foot, or mounted on the parade 
ground if it is required to combine individual riding at a quick pace. 
‘The non-commissioned officers work out indoors several messages and 
orders which they communicate singly and cause to be repeated. A 
man now brings one of these messages to the receiver, who causes the 
contents to be dictated to him. It is surprising how extraordinarily 
the memory of the men improves and to what perfection they soon 
attain in remembering even long and complicated messages. Thanks 
to the excellent instruction of our squadron commander, we brought 
about in the case of our mounted rifles that, not only every non- 
commissioned officer could compose suitable orders, but that a great 
number of the men, after a message had been read over to them once, 
or at the most twice, could deliver the same accurately. 

These communication exercises should always have some simple 
military situation as foundation and should of course be combined 
with the constant use of the map. In the winter this is best carried 
out in the stable and in the summer encamped in the woods or barrack 
grounds. 


Map-reading. 

In conclusion, instruction in map-reading and sketching should 
be mentioned, although in this case it is not conceivable how there 
can be any doubt as to a suitable method. Map-reading should, 
moreover, be extended as soon as possible to Russian and French 
maps. Sketching should of course only be taught in the simplest 
stvle. A man must be able with a few strokes in a short time to 
make a simple sketch of a position. There are often men to be 
found who are very keen on drawing and who to a very complete 
report add a neatly drawn sketch, the completion of which naturally 
takes up much time. One must energetically oppose this fancy as 
far as it concerns messages in the field ; on the other hand, one 
should also further develop this commendable and often expedient 
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zeal, for example, by employing such men in producing a well drawn 
plan of a situation on the blackbuard fur next lesson’s lecture, or 
in drawing some piece of country according to plan during their 
leisure hours. Well drawn sketches of this kind can then, as oppor- 
tunity offers, be laid before senior officers at their inspections of the 
classes, and this acts as a special incitement to the men. If there 
are sevcral men talented in drawing, then they may be employed in 
producing a plan for a wer game to be used in the instruction of 
non-commissioned officers and re-engaged men. 

The squadron commander should not allow the training of the 
non-commissioned officers to go out of his own hands. I consider it 
practical that instruction should be imparted to these in the shape 
of a simple war game which subalterns also attend. If, as a founda- 
tion for this, the report of some manwuvres is taken in which one 
has oneself taken part and also the corresponding report of the 
opponents, then the direction of such a war game does not present 
any special difticulties. 

A war game however excites the interest of non-commissioned 
officers in a much greater degree than the ordinary lesson. By 
means of practice in carrying verbal communications and despatches 
the non-commissioned ofticers have learnt the art of drawing up 
orders, but where they fail in forming a correct appreciation of the 
situation or make a false conclusion then the war game is always 
useful and instructive. 

From the above it may be seen that, for suitable} instruction in 
field training, a great deal of time is necessary. This time however 
inust- be made, and it can be tov, if the other subjects of instruction 
are curtailed as much as possible. 

V. Bernhardi in “ Our Cavalry in the Next’ Campaign,” page 178, 
says — 

“ Above all T should like to point out that it is quite supertluous 
to burden the recruits with long-winded explanations of soldier’s 
duties (faithfulness, obedience and bravery) and with instructions 
concerning various ceremonial drills which they are never in a posi- 
tion to apply practically. It is besides quite superfluous to instruct 
men about the several parts composing the lock of the carbine and 
how to assemble these, and also about stable duties and sentry go. 
The theoretical instruction about army distribution, the handling 
of ininries, horse diseases and such like can be considerably reduced, 
as indeed often happens. A man learns sentry and stable duties, 
etc, easier and quicker by practice. On the other hand the time 
gained by all these reductions must be most zealously made use of 
in order to teach a man what he must certainly know on service, 
also about the composition of mixed forces, practical shooting and 
the handling the carbine as tar as its exterior is concerned.” 


Training of the Cavalry Officer. 
In conclusion I should like to say a few words about t 


5 he trainin: 
of the cavalry officer. Here also the object of all milit ees 


ary training— 
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preparation for service—should come first. On service a tremendons 
amount of responsibility rests at times on the shoulders of even the 
youngest cavalry ofticers. Every endeavour must be made to fit 
him for this. Neither the science of the military schools alone, nor 
the few war games in the winter, nor the staff rides which take 
place seldom enough, are sufficient for this. Field training: and even 
maneuvres naturally move within confined limits. They hardly 
offer opportunities for pondering over the weighty conditions of 
modern war. And yet the cavalry officer must be able on service to 
judge important strategical situations correctly, otherwise he cannot 
fulfil the task which the leader of a strategical patrol has to perform. 
How much costly horse flesh alone would be spared at manwuvres 
if the patrol commander were always capable of distinguishing the 
essential from the trivial. To supply “concise but good information” 
is not so easy that it can be learnt without any trouble. For 
this, much work and individual application is required, and above 
all correct guidance. Often enough the intellectual activity of the 
young officer is confined to the production of a field service report 
and a winter task. The field service report may be good practice for 
the young officer in expressing himself in precise mailifasy terms and 
accustoming himself to the necessary orders in the composition of 
reports, but for tactical training itself, it isonly of small value. The 
winter tasks also only too often failin their object. That both tasks 
enjoy only asmall popularity is a fact, which proves that they are 
not suited to materially assist the training of ofticers. Only that 
kind of intellectual work will possess any lasting value which is 
promoted by attraction and love for the subject Zeal and enthu- 
siasm for active service are present everywhere, but in times of peace 
to guide the interest in work so as to procure lasting value for ficld 
service training is a great art. Well conducted war games and 
above all staff rides after the fashion of the General Staff are, in my 
opinion, the best means for promoting the training of the corps of 
officers. When these practices are carried out in a suitable and 
interesting manner and the interest and pleasure of those taking 
iol are not checked by unnecessary written tasks, then they will 
ave a stimulating effect and also urge on the officers to private 
study. In order to promote this without burdensome official cuercion 
every senior officer should make a point of impressing the young 
officers by means of exciting instructive stories and by discourses on 
interesting books. 

Often however intellectual activity is only confined to the study 
of books concerning the training of the horse, and consequently one's 
own training for higher duties becomes neglected. I have already 
pvinted out how natural it is that we who feel ourselves one with 
the horse should look on the constant association with the same as a 
pleasant habit ; but we become narrow-minded in consequence and 
do ourselves harm. The fact that squadron commanders who have 
done excellent work in training their squadron to ride, often fail 
when they become staff officers, speaks for itself. Healthy selfishness 
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is wanting to think of oneself and by private work to fit oneself early 
for higher duties. ‘The cavalry should consider it an honour to train 
as much material as possible in its corps of officers for the General 
Staff. It is much easier for us than the other arms to increase our 
practical knowledge early by means of constant contact with higher 
staffs at: manceuvres and by hearing every criticism at the conclusion 
of the operations. On account of our horsemanship we have an 
advantage from the beginning towards employment on the General 
Staff and in adjutuntur posts, and yet the number of cavalrymen who 
enter the Statt College is comparatively small, just because this 
study of horsemanship claims intellectual activity to too great an 
extent. 

If we were to look for our perfection in riding less in the riding 
school and more in sports, it would be advantageous. Race riding and 
hunting fit an officer more than anything else for forming rapid 
resolutions and acting with circumspect boldness. Nowhere do head 
and heart become so hardened as on the race course, and nowhere is 
the skill in overcoming all difficulties of the country so promoted as 
in the hunting field. 1f there is sufticient strength of character pre- 
sent in order to withstand the many temptations which, unfortunate- 
ly, the frequenting of race-courses carries with it, then there is no 
better school for the cavalryman than taking part in steeplechases. 
He who has the nerve, without thinking of himself, to ride at 
the ugliest obstacles in a race and at the same time coully weighs 
every advantage that the moment may bring, will also, provided his 
military scientitic training has not been neglected, be able to quickly 
form the right resolution in the most critical situations such as war 
alone can bring. But the troop will follow that leader who by keen 
and determined riding impresses those under him, for nowhere does 
the example of the leader make so much impression as in the 
cavalry. 

Unfortunately tuo yet another very important branch of scien- 
tific training is neglected in the case of cavalry officers, namely, the 
study of foreign languages. In large garrisons it is true the ways 
and means are found to encourage this, although here also the 
number of students is very small. In small garrisons this study 
languishes very much and can scarcely be carried out owing to lac 
of teachers. Yet it is of great value to the cavalryman to at least 
have command of the languages of the most important neighbouring 
countries, France and Poland and relatively Russia, so that he ean 
make himself understood in case of need. In every regiment 
there is sure to be some senior officer thoroughly “acquainted 
with the French language and who could turn it to account 
for the benefit of the young officers. ‘This would uot only be 
useful for service but would be an advantage in society and when 
travelling. 

The best arrangement however for the scientific training of 
officers would be for a Scientific Cavalry School to be built as Bern- 
hardi in “ Our Cavalry in the Next War” suggests on page 191. 
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Remarks ow the above by Major-General Schmalz fram No. 71 of 
1905 of the “ Militér-Wochenblatt.” 


Many cavalrymen on reading this article will have felt the same 
asI did, and thoy will have exclaimed involuntarily: “ Yes, if it 
were possible it would be splendid !” 

ss riding school, but instead “out on the road and into the 
country in wind and weather, by day and night at all times of the 
year. “Both men and horses must be trained up, hardened for war” 
(vide page 404). But how with less riding school than up till now, the 
remounts and recruits are to be trained, the rough-riders schooled and 
the carriage of the old horses lost at the mancuvres is to be re- 
stored, that is not stated by the author, For this reason I feel bound 
to mix water with the wine of the idealism that flows in this article. 
Tf the argument. put forward is that the object of onr whole riding 
training is to enable both rider and horse to go anywhere in the 
country that the rider may wish then T agree. : 

But I am not prepared to go further if it means that for this a 
certain amount of horsemanship in the case of the rider, suppleness 
and absolute obedience to leg pressure in the case of horse are all 
that is necessary. For the object: just. mentioned, quite apart trom 
the attack, we require good riders and thoroughly trained horses, and 
these can only be produced in the riding school and nowhere else. 

How much time is there now at our disposal for riding school ? 
Cavalry regiments at the best return from the manceuvres at the 
end of September but often not till October. Then in every squad- 
ron there are present a number of horses requiring rest, the time- 
expired and rejected men leave and the recruits join. All this causes 
so much work inside the squadrons that there can be no question 
of regular riding school until November. Now the riding school 
inspections take place everywhere in March. The winter half-year 
that the author says is spent almost exclusively in the riding school 
and manége, therefore only consists on an average of four months. 
What amount of work in riding training alone can now be done in 
this time. A glance at the riding sections of a squadron will show 
this best. I will begin with the remounts ebich with their three 
years’ formation alone give three squads (young and old remounts, 
non-commissioned officers’ section). The riding instructions only 
speak of the first two years’ service of the remounts, but on page 193 
of Part II say that the horses in their third year’s service are when 
possible to be placed together in one section for special training. 
‘After this comes Section II (a) in which 2-year men are trained as 
rough-riders, and lastly three to four sections of recruits and two to 
three of old soldiers. In the last named sections are included those 
riders and horses that are not fit for the better classes and who do 
not appear suitable either for class II (a) or the recruits. The riding 
instructions besides expressly state, on the page already referred to, 
that after manceuyres restoration of lost carriage in the case of many 
horses is necessary. 
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I ask also, what men and horses during the four months’ riding 
school are to go “Out on the road and into the country, in wind an 
weather, by day and night” without the riding training becoming 
considerably impaired ? 

When the auther talks of excessive demands in the riding school, 
of riding school sport and riding instructors’ tricks, and as proof of theso 
adduces misapplied lectures and the shortened trot for recruits, then 
T cannot fallow Nie inhis reasoning. These practices are surely only 
means to an end, in order to make the horses more supple and obedient, 
and, if properly applied, they thoroughly fulfil this object. | When, 
in isolated cases, these have been misapplied I am convinced that a 
correction will soon have come from the superior officers concerned. 
On account of isolated cases one must not argue that “excessive 
demands” are the rule. These cases are only isolated ones and can 
only be such, for the absolutely necessary task to be mastered in the 
short riding school course is so great that most of the riding instrus- 
tors will certainly not concern themselves with unnecessary things 
besides. 

From what has just been stated it is evident that in my opinion 
the four months for riding school are absolutely necessary aid 
must not be curtailed. With this division there is certainly enough 
time to spare for the remaining branches of practical instruction. 
For deducting one month for manwuvres seven months will yet 
remain for reconnaissance and musketry. 

Again I cannot agree with the author, when he says: “If our 
men during winter only ride in the riding school and manége, and 
are employed only occasionally and partially in small field service 
exercises as fixed by the regiment for the training of the officers 
then training for field service is out of the question. 

For it is a fact that all regiments during the winter, more or 
less according to the position of the garrision, do take part in the 
practices of the various arms. 

In his further discussion the author placcs reconnaissance and 
musketry first, to which handling of arms and drill are to play the 
second rdle. But this allows me to put the question : what is the 
object of our drill ? and I answer this question by saying that it is 
to make us fit to fight. Our method of fighting is to attack with 
closed ranks and employ shock tactics, ‘There is probably no one 
now who believes that we shall be able to ride for ever, as in 1870- 
71, without mecting hostile cavalry. We are perfectly well aware 
that every opponent, just as we ourselves, will send his cavalry in 
advance in order to screen his own army and to discover the movements 
of that of the enemy. Also, the first fights will consist of collisions 
between the masses of cavalry of both sides, and that side which 
overthrows the opponent by attacking with closest ranks and great- 
est impetus will be free to reconnoitre, while the remainder of 
those overthrown will have to seek protection with their infantry. 
Consequently the best training in reconnaissance duties and musket- 
ry will help us nothing if we are unable to attack. ‘This is however 
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only learnt by a careful drill training, and it is sufficiently known 
that, for this, good riders and schooled horses are nece sary. But 
these we shall not have if, according to the suggestion of the author, 
only a certain amount of horsemanship and a certain amount of 
suppleness arc sufficient. A few unwieldy hor. and awkward 
riders are sufficient to spoil the solidity of a squadron and thereby 
to take away the impetus of its attack. 

The article under discussion further states:—* How often one 
hears complaints about the cavalry being employed in small field 
trainings of the infantry and yet it is just this co-operation with the 
sister arm that isso instructive "—(vide page 5). Although I entirely 
agree with the concluding sentence, I cannot understand the com- 
plaints of the cavalry, for it is just this participation of the cavalry 
m small infantry practices that is mostly not only useless, but 
harmful, and by 1¢ our men easily get wrong ide 

Herewith an example experienced by myself:—Two infantry 
reserve officers had to do their field training and for this each 
received a tion of infantry and cavalry patrol of five mien. The 
rendezvous of both parties were so close to cach other that they 
could be mutually seen through the telescope, and damages to crops 
were to be avoided under all circumstances. As now with the 
exception of the roads everything was cultivated land, both cavalry 
patrols clattered towards one another on roads as hard as iron, They 
met in the middle. Result: two broken knees and a broken lance. 
Here any other remark is superfluous, the result speaks for itself! 
This however does not prevent the advantage being great in the 
case of larger schemes where a real reconnaissance is possible, so that 
a temporary interruption of riding school appears fully justified. 

The author further requires of the “ training of the cavalryman ” 
that the musketry of the recruits should begin at the beginning of 
January, while the older soldiers must certainly fire the whole winter 
through. As regards the recruits I am able to agree with him in so 
far as that Tam of opinion that they should have fired at least a few 
practices by the Ist of April for, in the case of a mobilisation taking 
place soon after this date, one might be se placed as to be obliged to 
take men on service who had never fired with ball. As for the rest, 
however, cach squadron, thanks to the 8-year tem, has always 
at least the men of one and two ye service Who have completed 
the whole musketry training. And as a number of men have always 
to be left behind there will be enough for a troop in which mounted 
combat is the principal thing. From all that I have said before 
there is quite enough to show that Ido not wish to see riding-school 
work interrupted by musketry. LT eanot however forego the oppor- 
tunity of quoting the opinion here, which Monteton gives about the 
musketry regulations of cavalry in his book “ Lectures for Riders”:— 
“Everything, everything perfect with the exception of one single 
statement—inusketry should be carried out during the winter— 
although not at all necesni ry in the woof the infintry, proves that 
the instructions were made by an infantryman. Are horses then 
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boots, which one can let stand without harm and necd not attend to 
or feed? When and how can men shoot during the short days of 
winter with the ranges so far off, without the riding and care of the 
horses suffering in consequence? When the riding heurs take up 
the whole day, must the hours for grooming and feeding in small 
stables be discontinued by every one? Everything can be done that 
is ordered, but here again at the sacrifice of the only important thing 
with the cavalry, namely the highest efficiency of the horses. In the 
spring all horses come out at the same time, by 10 a.m. they are all back 
in their stables, and the day is free for some parade which is often 
half a mile from the town. Jumping, fencing, theory, exercises with 
arms, dismounted exercises and even aiming drill can all be fitted in 
between winter rides ; this can all be done in front of the stables : but 
musketry in winter—I repcat—horses are not boots. The fact that 
the infantry shoots during winter is no reason that cavalry can; for 
the business of the former lies in shooting, but the business of cavalry 
in riding ; also the winter which is the best time for instruction must 
be devoted to this principal business and not interrupt it.” 

I will not enter into the many other suggestions of the author 
of the article in question some of which are very deserving of notice 
and some very disputable. I have only laid stress on and discussed 
that which I am convinced would prove harmful to cavalry. By 
following out these suggestions the cavalry would become a hybrid 
troop for whom the description “Mounted Infantry” would not 
quite mect the case, for they would neither do satisfactory work 
mounted or dismounted. ; 

No one can serve two masters ! 


Note by Major-General D. Haig, C.V.0., C.B., late Inapector 
General of Cavalry in India. 


I consider that Captain von Ebert’s paper touches on several 
points of much practical importance to the cavalry, At the same 
time I hold that some of the writer’s proposals, if adopted, would 
prove harmful to any cavalry. Those to which I refer below seem 
so contrary to the lessons of history and of practical experience that 
no thoughtful cavalry officer is likely to be influenced by them. 

Thus, for instance, on page 409, Captain von Ebert writes :— 
“Should not a Cavalry Division, having reached the flank or rear of 
the opponents, be more effective with their carbines and, above all, 
make a more lusting impression than on horseback.” In my opinion 
only the leader on the spot, after reaching the supposed position 
with his troops, can decide whether it will be best to act dismounted 
or mounted. - Moreover, there are so many authenticated facts re- 
corded in history of the tremendous demoralising effect of charging 
cavalry, provided the attack is suitably delivered, that I hold in- 
struction in the mounted charge to be as important now for Cavalry 
as ever in the past. To take only one battle, Custozza :—First we 
find Colonel Pulz and Burjanowioz charging at 7 A.M. against the 
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Italian IJIrd Corps. Such was the demoralisation created by their 
few squadrons amongst that large force of infantry, that to quote 
from Fritz Honig, “at 11 o'clock the Corps was still halted near 
Villa Franca, as if spellbound by some charm.” 

But the effect of this charge, though great, was insignificant 
compared with that produced by only three troops under Captain 
(now General) Bechtoldsheim about 10 o’clock against the 1st Divi- 
sion (Cerale), nearly 9,000 strong, on the Italian left. 

These three troops of cavalry, only some 80 horsemen, suddenly 
came upon Cerale’s Division when about to take the offensive. Bech- 
toldsheim with extraordinary pluck and determination charged the 
leading Brigade (Forli), 2,750 strong, which formed the advanced 

nard, routed a battalion, then a battery, next another brigade and, 

nally, the remainder of the Division. The whole fled in such panic 
that it was not possible to reform until near Valeggio, several miles 
in rear. 

It is reasonable to ask, would such decisive tactical results have 
been obtained by dismounting and shooting, even presuming the 
cavalry to have possessed the most modern rifles ? 

The weak point of the article under discussion is the writer's 
failure to grasp the importance of the moral factor in war. He talks 
about “the enormous improvement in the technique of arms” (page 
408), but fails to realise that the human factor has certainly not im- 
proved of recent years in conscript armies. It seems therefore not 
out of place to refer cavalry officers to the report of the United States 
War Department, dated November 1864, upon the battle of Gettys- 
burg, to show how arms are handled in the battlefield by the average 
soldier :—“ 24,000 loaded muskets belonging to one side or the other 
were collected on the battle field of Gettysburg. Only one-fourth of 
them were correctly loaded. Half contained two charges ; the remain- 
ing fourth contained from three to ten. Some muskets had 5 or 6 
balls to one charge of powder. In one smooth-bore 22 bullets were 
found mixed with powder.” 

It seems obvious that if the excitement of battle is such that it 
prevents the average man from even loading correctly, it will also 
prevent him from sighting correctly and aiming steadily. 

Then we have the following reflexions of Von der Goltz from his 
personal experiences in 1866 and 1870—(vidle ae The Nation in 
Arms” by Von der Goltz, page 261, English Translation) - 

“The cavalry will also again play its réle in deciding the 
days, as in former days, when Seydlitz led the attack at Kolin, 
Rossbach and Zorndorf. This claim of the cavalry is, for the most 
part, justitied by the recollection of certain situations in these 
wars, The lines of sharpshooters were often seen to dissolve under 
fire, to become thinner and thinner and, in their endeavour to 
surround the enemy, to extend, disperse and beeome ragged. Their 
energies became exhausted in advancing through thick corn or under- 
wood, in climbing hills, in a breathless charge following immediately 
on along march and the evolutions of compact masses across country 
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The ammunition almost gave out. Many ofticers fell ; the com- 
mand nearly ceased. Then arose in the hearts of many, who saw 
all this, the fearful question : how if now the enemy’s cavalry appeared 
on the flank, and careered over the battle field 2? It would without 
more ado swecp away the wreck of the infantry! When, in the 
evening of the battleficld of Vionville, dusk descended, and searcely 
anything more could be discerned of the infantry on the wide battle- 
field, and the great masses of the artillery of the centre, more than 
100 guns strong, stood defenceless, a similar thought arose in our 
breasts. It appeared impossible to check a resolute cavalry charge 
that might have hurled itself upon these batteries. This view of the 
case was one of the reasons for despatching all our available cavalry 
against the enemy.” 

Again we have General Bechtoldsheim himself explaining in the 
“ Revue bleue” (2nd October 1897) the cause of the psychological 
phenomenon produced by his charge in 1866 as follows :— 4 

“ Look at Cerale’s Division. It left Mouzambano at 3 A.M., and 
it was about 11 o’clock when I routed it. The men had been on the 
march for about 8 hours without a long halt: not the usual sort of 
march but that exhausting deadly march towards the battle field 
at one moment checking, at another hurrying forward, constantly 
preparing to deploy and attack, but never attacking. When troops 
are in that condition, they omit to guard themselves and forget the 
most ordinary precautions.” 

Those who have becn on active service will recollect times in 
which the most determined and hardiest had to make superhuman 
etforts to keep awake and alert. It is well for cavalry officers to bear 
in mind thatat such moments troops are at the mercy of the smallest 
incident and may be said to be “ ripe for charging.”” At manwuvres 
however, troops are never allowed to become thoroughly worn out 
by fatigue and hunger. “Cease fire” is always sounded in good time. 
In war there is no rest except what the encmy permits us to enjoy. 

And so, after reading and thinking over a certain number of the 
“ deeds of the great masters,” I have come to the conclusion that 
although cavalry will have to use the rifle constundly it must still rely 
on its mounted action for achieving great successes. 

General Schmalz has on page 422 clearly explained how strategical 
reconnaissance must culminate in a tactical collision between the 
two opposing cavalrics, I therefore necd not add to his criticisms, 
with which I entircly agree. It should be noted, however, with refer- 
ence to von Ebert's views on Riding Schoul (page 403) that since caval- 
ry can only in many cases carry out its duties after overthrowing the 
hostile cavalry by a mounted attack, the troop horse must be 
thoroughly trained and in hand. The riding school and open 
manege are the sole means for reaching that end. Thirty years ago 
the riding school secmed to be regarded as the objective. But 
things have greatly changed and von Ebert's criticisms on this head 
no longer apply. On the contrary, I hold that if the average squad- 
ron and trvop leader possessed knowledge of the science of riding 
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there would be more serviceable horses in the ranks and “first class” 
polo ponies would be more numerous. Hence, in my opinion, the 
urgent necessity for organising in India a High School for Riding on 
the lines of Saumur or Hanover. 

Although there are many opinions expressed in von Ebert's 
article, with which I entirely disagree, on the other hand, it affords 
subject for discussion and thus secms likely to assist cavalry officers 
in learning how to strike the “truc balance between shock and 
dismounted action.” 


Diatzes ty GOOle 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
(Precis By Carrain W. L. J. Carry, R.A.) 


From “Journal des Sciences Militairer,” January and February 
1906, and “ Mitteilungen uber Artillerie und Genie-wasens,” 
1st part, 1906. 


Both these magazines give a translation from the same article in 
the “Inrulide Russe.” The following extracts are chiefly from the 
French translation with notes from the German. The original is 
from the pen of Licutenant-Colonel Neznamov who appears to have 
served on the staff of the 35th Division of the XVII Corps. The 
opinions are apparently those of officers of rank in the 35th Division, 
and the experience that of the same Division. 

A quotation from the Russian prefaces the French translation. 

A year and more of war with the Japanese has provided us with 
ample experience and abundance of useful information. So, although 
it is not as yet possible to form definite conclusions, it may be 
permissible, without fear of falling into serious eror, to determine 
what our permanent faults and adventitious shortcomings have been, 
and to outline the improvements which experience has shown to be 
the indispensable. 

We propose to pursue the following system in making our 
statement :— 

A.—Questions of Material. 
B.—The Man (officer and soldier). 
C.—Tactics. 


PART I—QUESTIONS OF MATERIAL. 


CHAPTER I.—ARMAMENT. 


Guna.—The Russian Q. F. guns proved remarkably efficient 
and superior to the Japanese guns in rapidity of fire and range. The 
shrapnel was excellent. There were few failures of matérial, The 
35th Artillery Brigade after eight days’ hard fighting on the Sha-ho 
had only two guns (out of 48) disabled for this reason. 

Artillery ummunition.—tThe allowance was found to be  suffi- 
cient. But the system of using shrapnel for all purposes did not 
survive the test of war. Experience showed that a powerful high- 
explosive shell, acting on impact, is an absolute necessity, ‘The 
Russian shrapnel made no impression on even light works and_pro- 
duced no effect. on troops in trenches. On the other hand, the 
Japanese high-explosive (s/mose) shell answered the purpose 
admirably. 
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only learnt by a careful drill training, and it is sufliciently known 
that, for this, good riders and schooled horses are necessary. But 
these we shall not have if, according to the suggestion of the author, 
only a certain amount of horsemanship and a certain amount of 
suppleness are. sufticient. A’ few unwicldy horses. and awkward 
riders are sufficient to spoil the solidity of a squadron and thereby 
to take away the impetus of its attack. 

The article under discussion further states:—* How often one 
hears complaints about the cavalry being employed in small field 
trainings of the infantry and yet it ts just this co-operation with the 
sister arm that isso instructive "—(edde page 5), Although Tentirely 
agree with the concluding sentence, T cannot understand the com- 
plaints of the cavalry, for it is just this participation of the cavalry 
In small infantry practices that is mostly not only useless, but 
harmful, and by it our men easily get wrong ideas. 

Herewith an example experienced by myself:—Two infantry 
reserve officers had to do thei field traning and for this) each 
received a seetion of infantry and cavalry patrol of five men, The 
rendezvous of both parties were so close to each other that they 
could) be mutually seen through the telescope, and damages to erops 
were to be avoided under all) cirewustances. As now with the 
exception of the roads everything was cultivated lind, both cavalry 
patrols clattered towards one another on reads as hard as iron, ‘They 
met in the middle. Result: two broken knees and a broken lance. 
Here any other remark is superfluous, the result: speaks for itself! 
This however does not prevent the advantage being great in’ the 
ease of larger schemes where a real reconnaissance is possible, so that 
a temporary interruption of riding school appears fully justified, 

The author further requires of the “ training of the cavalryman ” 
that the nusketry of the recruits should begin at the beginning of 
January, while the older soldiers must certainly fire the whole winter 
through. As regards the recruits Daim able to agree with him in so 
far as that Tam of opinion that they should have fired sta few 
practices by the Ist of April for, in the case of a mobilisation taking 
place soon after this date. one might be so placed as toe be obliged to 
take men on service whe had never fred with ball. As for the rest, 
however, cach squadron, thanks to the 8-year system, has always 
at least the men of one and two years’ service who have completed 
the whole musketry training. And asa number of men have always 
to be deft. behind there will be cneugh fora troop in which mounted 
coubat is the principal thing. From all that [have said before 
there is quite enough to show that Pdo net wish te sce riding-school 
work interrupted by musketry. TP eamoet however forege the oppor- 
ity of quoting the opinion here, which Monteton gives about: the 
‘try regulations of cavalry in his beok “ Lectures for Riders":— 
« Everything. everything perfect with the exception of one single 
statement oqausketry should be exrried out during the winter— 
although not at al necessary inthe ease of the infantry, proves: that 
the instructions were made by an infantryman, Are horses — 
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Italian IJIrd Corps. Such was the demoralisation created by their 
few squadrons amongst that large force of infantry, that to quote 
from Fritz Hunig, “at 11 o'clock the Corps was still halted near 
Villa Franca as if spellbound by some charm.” 

But the effect of this charge, though great, was insignificant 
compared with that produced by only three troops under Captain 
(now General) Bechtoldsheim about 10 o'clock against the Ist Divi- 
sion (Cerale), nearly 9,000 strong, on the Italian left. 

These three troops of cavalry, only some 80 horsemen, suddenly 
came upon Cerale’s Division when about to take the offensive. Bech- 
toldsheim with extraordinary pluck and determination charged the 
leading Brigade (Forli), 2,750 strong, which formed the advanced 
guard, routed a battalion, then a battery, next another brigade and, 
finally, the remainder of the Division. The whole fled in such panic 
that it was not possible to reform until near Valeggio, several miles 
in rear. 

It is reasonable to ask, would such decisive tactical results have 
been obtained by dismounting and shooting, even presuming the 
cavalry to have possessed the most modern rifles ? 

The weak point of the article under discussion is the writer’s 
failure to grasp the importance of the morul factor in war. He talks 
about “the enormous improvement in the technique of arms” (page 
408), but fails to realise that the human factor has certainly not im- 
proved of recent years in conscript armics. It seems therefore not 
out of place to refer cavalry officers to the report of the United States 
War Department, dated November 1864, upon the battle of Gettys- 
burg, to show how arms are handled in the battlefield by the average 
soldier :—“ 24,000 loaded muskets belonging to one side or the other 
were collected on the battle field of Gettysburg. Only one-fourth of 
them were correctly loaded. Half contained two charges ; the remain- 
ing fourth contained from three to ten. Some muskets had 5 or 6 
balls to one charge of powder. In one smooth-bore 22 bullets were 
found mixed with powder.” 

It seems obvious that if the excitement of battle is such that it 
prevents the average man from even loading correctly, it will also 
prevent him from sighting eorreetly and aiming steadily. 

Then we have the following reflexions of Von der Goltz from his 
personal experiences in IS6B and 1S70—(vide * The Nation in 
Arms” by Vou der Goltz, page 261, English Translation) :— 

“The cavalry will also again play its réle in deciding the 
days, as in former days, when Seydlitz led the attack at Kolin, 
Rossbach and Zorndorf. This. claim of the cavalry is, for the most 
part, justified by the recollection. of certain: situations in these 
wars. The lines of sharpshooters were often seen to dissolve under 
fire, to become thinner and thinner and, in their endeavour to 
to extend, disperse and become ragged. Their 
energics became ¢ rusted in advancing through thick corn or under- 
wood, in climbing hills, in a breathless charge following immediately 
on along march and the evolutions of compact masses across country 
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there would be more serviceable horses in the ranks and “ first. class” 
pelo ponies would be more numerous. Hence, in my opinion, the 
urgent necessity for organising in India a High School for Riding on 
the lines of Saumur or Hanover. 

Although there are many opinions expressed in’ von Ebert's 
article, with which I entirely disagree, on the other hand, it affords 
subject for discussion and thus scems likely to assist cavalry  ofticers 
in learning how to strike the “true balance between shock and 
dismounted action.” 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
(PREcIs By Captain W. L. J. Carey, R.A.) 


From “Journal des Sciences Militairer,” January and February 
1906, and “ Mitteilungen uber Artillerie und Genie-wasens,” 
1st part, 1906. 


Both these magazines give a translation from the same article in 
the “ Invalide Russe.” The following extracts are chiefly from the 
French translation with notes from the German. The original is 
from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel Neznamov who appears to have 
served on the staff of the 35th Division of the XVII Corps. The 
opinions are apparently those of officers of rank in the 35th Division, 
and the experience that of the same Division. 

A quotation from the Russian prefaces the French translation. 

A year and more of war with the Japanese has provided us with 
ample experience and abundance of useful information. So, although 
it is not as yet possible to form definite conclusions, it may be 
permissible, without fear of falling into serious eror, to determine 
what our permanent faults and adventitious shortcomings have been, 
and to outline the improvements which experience has shown to be 
the indispensable. 

We propose to pursue the following system in making our 
statement :— 

A.—Questions of Material. 
B.—The Man (officer and soldier). 
C.—Tactics. 


PART I—QUESTIONS OF MATERIAL. 


CHAPTER J.— ARMAMENT. 


Guna.—The Russian Q.F. guns proved remarkably efficient 
and superior to the Japanese guns in rapidity of fire and range. The 
shrapnel was excellent. There were few failures of matérial. The 
35th Artillery Brigade after eight days’ hard fighting on the Sha-ho 
had only two guns (out of 48) disabled for this reason. 

Artillery ammunition.—The allowance was found to be suffi- 
cient. But the system of using shrapnel for all purposes did not 
survive the test of war. Experience showed that a powerful high- 
explosive shell, acting on impact, is an absolute necessity. The 
Russian shrapnel made no impression on even light works and_pro- 
duced no effect on troops in trenches. On the other hand, the 
Japanese high-explosive (x imosé) shell answered the purpose 
admirably. 
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Field Mortars.— Under existing conditions the ficld mortar must 
be considered as lacking in both accuracy and power. Bombs were 
fired in combination with shrapnel from the field-guns. 

From the experience gained the ideal piece should have a power- 
ful high explosive shell, be capable of employment at long ranges and 
at the same time possess the mobility of a field-gun. 

Siege Ordnaunce.—These were made use of on both sides, but 
for different reasons. The Russians employed siege guns to supply the 
place of the high explosive shell with field artillery. The Japanese 
brought up their heavy guns to assist their weak field artillery and 
to answer the Russian heavy ordnance. 

The effect produced, however, was for the most part insignificant. 
This was especially the case with the Russians, from the fact that 
fire control did not lie in the hands of the commander of the section 
of ground. Still, on the rare occasions that fortified Japanese villages 
were bombarded, the results were strikingly successful. 

The general conclusion arrived at is that in field warfare siege 
artillery, though frequently useful, is not to be considered a normal 
feature. The Japanese heavy guns at Mukden owed their presence 
to the fact that the railway was working. And even so the Russians 
do not admit that the fire of these guns had any effect in forcing 
them to abandon the position. They allege that the Japanese turning 
movement was the sole cause. 

The German translator in the “ Mitteilungen,” notes that three 
batterics of 6-inch field howitzers were employed by the Russians 
towards the end of the war. He gives a list of some of the guns, etc, 
used :— 

6-inch (15 cm.) heavy gun, M. 77. Length 22 calibres. Weight 
190 Pud.=61 ewt. 

42-inch (10-7 cm.) gun, M. 77. Length 35 calibres. Weight 80 
Pud.=26 ewt. 

6-inch (15 cm.) light gun, M. 77. Length 21 calibres. Weight 
120 Pud.=39 ewt. 

8-inch (20 em.) light gun, M. 87. Length 15 calibres. Weight 
190 Pud.=61 ewt. : 

8-inch (20 cm.) light mortar, M. 87. Length 75. calibres. 
Weight 70 Pud.=22 ewt. 

9-inch (23 cm.) light mortar, M. 87. Length 7:7 calibres. 
Weight 100 Pud. =32 ewt. 

6-inch (15 cm.) field mortar, M. 86, Length 8&4 calibres. 
Weight 28 Pud.=9 ewt. Very light and mobile, but the mobility 
is attained at the cost of the ballistics. 

The 6-inch heavy gun, M. 77, and 6-inch light gun, M. 77, were 
replaced by the 6-inch long gun of 30 calibres length and 200 Pud. 
weight, and the 6-inch howitzer of 70 Pud respectively. 

T Pad. =36 Ibs. (Avoirdupois). 

Muchine Guns—These have acquired considerable import- 
ance. The Russians are even said to have preferred them to field 
guns, 
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Units of 12 to 16 guns attached to Divisions are recommended. 
Man transport is considered suitable for infantry. 

In the offensive machine guns are a necessity to secure captured 
points against counter-attack. 

Armes Blanches.—Both sword and lance were used with effect. 
It is proposed that the artillery sabre (chuchka) should be replaced 
by a side-arm (Ainjal) as the former was found to impede the 
gunners’ movements. 

Hand Grenades,--More especially from the morale point of 
view, these proved extremely useful. The small Japanese spherical 
grenade is considered a more suitable model than the long Russian 
pattern. The latter is both complicated and cumbersome. 


CHAPTER IJ.—DreEss AND EQuipMENT. 


This chapter represents the opinions of a committee of senior 
officers in the 35th Division. 

Dress.—Two uniforms are generally favoured ; of these one 
should be a peace dre: s smart as possible, with the idea of 
giving the soldier a good conceit of himself and attracting recruits. 
The other uniform should be designed entirely with a view to field 
service. The principal features of this service dress appear to be:— 

1. A blouse-shaped tunic with four pockets. The material to 
be cloth for winter and cotton for summer. Colour, darkish-ycllow. 

2. Wide trousers of the same, 

3. A light cap with chin-strap and soft peak. Colour, similar. 
The wintcr head-dress to be a felt. cap with flaps for ears and back of 
the neck. A metal figure to show the regimental number. 

4. A loose-sleeved cloak (cupote-mantean) with cape attached. 

5. Shoulder-straps, collar badges, etc. to be of the colour of the 
tunic. It being the present custom, as explained by the French 
translator, to wear shoulder-straps, cte., of different colours according 
to the Division, ete., to which the man belongs. 

Equipments pointed out by the French translator, the 
Russian soldier carrics rations, reserve cartridges, ete., etc, in two 
large bags worn cross-wise. 

The chief Russian recommendations are— 

1. A waist-belt with buckle. 

2. Water-proof pouches holding 40 to 60 cartridges suspended 
from the waist-belt. 

3. A breast pouch (curtouchiére) for 60 cartridges. 

4. Anadditional reserve ponch for 66 cartridges, to be worn on 
the waist-belt behind, is necessary. In it should be a small store 
of cleaning material, etc., for the rifle. 

5. The wooden water-bottle was a failure. It was impossible 
tu keep it clean, and there being no drinking cup, one had to be 
issucd separately. The result. was that this loose cup rattled 
against everything, — A felt-covered aluminium water-bottle with 
cup fitted on is required. 


n-2 
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6. The aluminium camp-kettle was not a success. It proved 
too weak for the wear and tear of a campaign and the acids in 
the food reacted on the metal. Copper or iron should be  substi- 
tuted. 

7. A light strong metal spoon is most necessary. 

8. The kit-bag should be replaced by a waterproof haversack. 
In it should be — 

One day’s biscuit, two days’ sugar and tea, one shirt, one pair 
drawers, two towels, one pair Russian socks. 

Warm Clothes—Gloves with thumb and one finger only, a fur 
or wadded vest to wear under the blouse. Wadded breeches. 

Portable Tools.—The small shovel was satisfactory, only requir- 
ing a stronger handle. : 

The hatchet was too light and not strong enough. 

The allowance of shovels should be tnereased to one per man. 
It is practically impossible to lend tools from one company to 
another, as under shrapnel fire every one must take cover in tren- 
ches (not excepting reserves). 

Axes are frequently useful and should be provided for all ranks, 
except sergeant-majors, drummers and_ stretcher-bearers. A few 
picks are also desirable. Also onc jointed saw per company. 

The French translator remarks that this experience confirms 
recently advanced theories in the French army that the tools carried 
in the infantry are far from sufficient. The Japanese carried one 
tool for every two men (not counting reserves), and this was not 
enough. 


CHAPTER IIT.—Footurar. 


Footgear is considered sufficient of importance to demand a 
chapter to itself. 

The high shoe (brodequin) is considered to most nearly meet 
all requirements. It should be laced or fastened in some other way, 
and connected with the trouser-leg by puttics, gaiters, ete. Soles and 
uppers must be of the best quality. 

A pair of light, easy shoes for camp wear is also necessary. 

The footgear proposed are supposed to be sufficiently strong 
to render it unnecessary for the soldier to carry a second pair. But 
the regimental baggage should contain a reserve of boots, ete., and 
repairing material. 

Blackened boots were a source of continual trouble during the 
war. Weill-greased brown leather should be substituted. For winter 
the ustial Russian felt boots (valenki). 

Generally speaking, items of dress, equipment and footgear 
should be as simple as possible, but of the best obtainable material 
and manufacture. By this means alone can these articles be made 
strong enough to resist the hard usage of active service. Moreover, 
the simpler the nature of the article, the casicr it is to carry out 
repairs on the spot. : 
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CHAPTER IV.—Foop. 


Daily Ration. Meut—One livre (about a pound) per man per 
day is quite sufficient, This should for choice be divided into two 
meals asa change. A third of the beef ration may be replaced by 
pork with advantage. In winter salt meat may be issued, but not 
oftener than once a week. 

‘Bread.—With good wheat 2} Livres a day is enough, Itis re- 
commended that the proportion of sugar should be increased as it is 
very nourishing. An allowance of onions, garlic and red pepper per 
100 men is useful. It serves to make the rations more palatable 
and assists digestion. 

Preparation of Food.—The bread was baked sometimes by the 
Intendance in field bakerics and sometimes by the troops. Baking 
by corps is considered only possible during long halts, but generally 
speaking baking by corps is not advisable. The results are not 
always satisfactory, and the operation cannot but waste a great 
portion of the rest which is so valuable in the field. 

Hot Meals.—From the day of their departure from Russia, the 
35th Division prepared their hot meals in field kitchens on the 
Brown system. The results were brilliantly successful 

In the lengthy battles of modern war, ficld kitchens furnish 
the only possible means of providing hot meals when required. 
Thanks to this arrangement, hot food was distributed to the Russian 
soldiers in the fighting line even during the actual progress of the 
battle. 

It is expected that field kitchens will certainly form part of the 
regimental train in the future on the scale of 20 per a 4-battalion 
regiment of infantry. 

The German translator says that the Russian ficld kitchen 
consists of a limbered wagon. The limber carries fucl and uncooked 
food. The wagon-body contains the covking apparatus which is 
capable of dealing with 200 rations. 

Forage—Experience has shown that, provided the change 
is made gradually, the horse will become accustomed to any kind 
of substitute for his ordinary forage. The Manchurian cereals, 
rice, straw, etc., were successfully employed by the Russians in the 
war. 

The regulation rations of wheat and barley were found to be 
sufficient. Beans, however, were very dangerous and were the cause 
of much mortality among the horses. , 

Utilisution of Local Resowrces.—The 1904 crops having 
remained in the country, the food problem was much simplified 
for the Russians. For the first four or five months of 1905 the 
troops were able to live entirely on the country, and had the system 
of utilising local resources been better organised, this period might 
have been prolonged. 

The country was not divided up and allotted to the troops. 
Each unit foraged at its own swect will, with the result that in some 
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places there was nothing to be found, while in others the troops did 
not know what to do with their supplies. 

It is absolutely necessary to divide up the country occupied, 
so as to make the best use of its resources. It is also necessary to 
fix prices to prevent the inhabitants raising the rates. In Manchnria 
everything was paid for in ready money at a price arranged at the 
time of purchase. 

Supply Serviees—In considering the supply work in this 
war special conditions should be berne in mind. The enormous 
distance to European Russia on a single line of rail proved a serious 
handicap. But generally speaking the supply services bore the 
strain well. 

In these circumstances it was clearly shown that nothing should 
be brought up from the rear unless it is absolutely necessary. 

A great deal of avoidable difficulty was experienced by the 
Russians through the devotion to formalities and red-tape displayed 
by the supply services. The Russian author lays it down as a 
principle that corps should be given what they ask for and adjust- 
ments made afterwards. 

A new system of recruiting the supply services from combatant 
officers is being brought in. These ofticers will be given a special 
course of instruction on the French plan. It is hoped that the 
proposal will result in considerable improvement in the supply 
services. 

General Remerks,—The Russian system of supply has one fatal 
defect. Stores are maintained by supply services on the basis of 
the material from which they are manufactured, eg., leather 
goods are stored by the Intendance. This arrangement, has obvious 
inconveniences. For instance, a_ rifle is supplied by the artillery, 
Due to obtain a sling for it, application must be made to the Inten- 
dance, 


CHAPTER V.—Enaixeer Fienp MATerien 


Telephones and Telegraphs—-Velophones rendered excellent ser- 
vice. Experience in the war shows that they should form part of 
equipment of all arms (staff, regiments, batteriés, ete.). Telegraphs, 
on the other hand. should be reserved for the staff. During the war 
the want of telephones was much felt. Units of infantry and 
artillery had none. 

Balluons.—A_ captive balloon for each army corps is recom- 
mended But care shonld be taken that the matériel is always 
at hand and in serviceable condition. On one or two occasions 
ascents had to be abandoned on account of a failure in the supply 
of gas. i 

i 


parchlightz—The Russians made but little use of these in 
the field, though in Port Arthur they were invaluable. On. the 
other hand, the Japanese searchlights at the Sha-ho were very eflec- 
tive and proved to be a source of considerable annoyance to the 
Russian working-parties 
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The February number continues with 


PART II.—THE MAN. 


The Russians say that despite the retreats after Tiourentchen and 
Wafangu, the abandonment of the Anjun and Liauchau positions, 
the expulsion from Liaoyang, the failure of the oftensive movement 
in October, and lastly the evacuation of the strongly fortified 
positions on the Sha-ho and at Mukden, the troops do not consider 
themselves beaten. 

The soldier bore the stress and strain of the campaign in a most 
admirable manner — Extreme heat, lack of sleep, actions lasting ten 
days at a time, nothing shook him. When he had lost all his officers 
he retired slowly, merely saying he did not know what to do. And 
to the end he was confident of his superiority over the Japanese. 

Well worthy of note is the failure of the reservists. It was 
found that the men called up were deficient in physique and more 
deficient in military knowledge. The young suldicrs of the active 
army were incomparably superior in every way. 

In this war practically the same charges have been preferred 
against officer and soldier. Slowness, lack of powers of initiative and 
decision and the like are attributed to both. The concomitant 
virtues of unremitting devotion to duty and personal courage are 
nowhere disputed. 

The causes of failure are not far to seck. First, the general 
standard of education is very low, and secondly, as a natural conse- 
quence, military education is defective and lacking in system. The 
remedies lie in a more thor ough edueation for the people, and 
a more careful and better organised system of inspections for the 
soldier. 

The changed character of the battle demands a corresponding 
change in the soldicr’s qualities. Dash (éclu ir) is of less importance 
than endurance and obstinacy (opin idtrate). Dash, moreover, is to 
some extent the child of cirenmstance, endurance the fruit of training. 
The foundations of endurance in the ficld are confidence, respect, 
and affection for superiors. The soldier should be treated as a man, 
almost asa child of his officer, Punishment for faults should be 
prompt and sure, but there should be no lack of sympathy and 
encouragement in difficulty. A quotation made from the Austria 
Archduke Jean Salvator in this connection appears worthy of 
note :— 

“From the day of his enlistment the soldier should be looked 
upon as a man and treated accordingly. ‘The ofticer should not 
confine his attention to his bare duty. He should see as much as 
possible of his men, ‘This will enable him to be always accessible 
without lowering his dignity or bidding for popularity. He will 
share in his subordinates’ feelings. He will understand the soldier's 
position, and be careful of his welfare. 

Thanks to the close contact engendered by this system, the 
officer will find no difficulty in becoming acquainted with cach 
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man’s individuality. He will be able, without recourse to grandilo- 
quent phrases, to instil into the soldier love of the sovereign and ‘the 
country, and tocreate inhim the qualities of pride, honour, personal 
dignity, self-respect, conscience, military spirit and esprit de corpe. 
Every possible attempt should be made to ennoble and elevate the 
soldier's mind. Above all care should be taken to avoid continual blame, 
better results are obtained by a due recognition of good work than 
by perpetual fault-finding. It is thus that self-respect and per- 
sonal dignity, devotion to and love for work are developed. __Con- 
tinual censure deadens all feeling, and leads to the worst of all evils, 
apathy.” 

A second point brought to notice by the war is the paucity of 
officers. The length of modern battles and the heavy losses in 
officers make this an important question. Especially is this the case 
in view of the experience that the junior reserve officers (enseignes 
de reserve) and supplementary subalterns (enseignes suppléunts) 
are asa rule unfit to fill the places of officers The reasons are that 
the former are lacking in exprit de corps, and that a moderate 
knowledge of regulations such as they possess is far from being all 
that is required; while the latter class are entirely composed of 
non-commissioned Officers promoted in the field, and consequently 
their training as officers is insufticient and they have ‘no authority 
over the men. The remedies proposed are that— 

1. Arrangements should be made that on mobilisation a regi- 
ment may always possess its full complement of officers (including 
reserve officers) in addition to any detached for special duties, 

2. Care should be taken that oftieers commanding units are not 
detailed for special duty. 

3. The attractions of the non-combatant services should be 
reduced, At: present these services, in which the risk to life and 
limb is necessarily considerably less than in fighting troops, offer 
superior pay and generally more agreeable conditions of service. ' 

4. The reserve ensigns must be givena more thorough and 
continuous course of military education. 

Generally speaking, the remedies may be stmmed up in one 
word, education, both general and military. It has been abundantly 
proved in this war that “nowadays the success of operations 
depends to an enormous extent on the intelligent and purposeful 
initiative of subordinate commanders.” 

Failure to grasp the situation on the part of a subordinate may 
render inoperative the most lofty flights of the chief commander's 
gemus. 

The French translator sums up as follows :— 

“This review, which breathes good faith, good sense and 
impartiality in every line is of the greatest interest. Some of 
the observations made in it are only applicable to the Russian army. 
But as a whole, the review is applicable to all modern armies in 
which the component elements wonld be of such importance in war 
time, 
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_ We cannot refrain from drawing special attention to the follow- 
ing points :— 

The transcendent importance of having a sufficient nucleus of 
men belonging to the active army, for these are the real strength of 
the mobilised unit. < 

The difficulty of amalgamating a too great number of reser- 
vists with the troops. 

The marked inferiority, from the war standpoint, of the oldest 
classes of reservists. 

The notable inadequacy of the training and military education 
among the reserve officers who are most frequently entirely unfitted 
to take the place of professional officers. 

The necessity for having well organised depots plentifully 
provided with good professional ofticers. 

The capital importance of education to prepare the soldicr and 
the whole nation for war. 

The necessity for more extensive instruction in all grades of 
the military hicrarchy, even the most humble ; for in war vietory is 
only obtainable by carrying out the Chiet’s ideas, the eorrect conception 
of which is itself insufficient to ensure the success of the best thought 
out plans. 

The great value of moral factors. These are:— 

For the soldier, the sentiment of duty founded on patriotism, 
love of his superiors, military honour and esprit de corps. 

For the officer, the sentiment of responsibility and the taste for 
initiative (the foundation of which is an extended training of all 
officers), fur this is the source of confidence in one's self and in others. 


PART III.—TACTICS. 
CHAPTER I.—Orcanisation, 


Two points have been prominently brought to notice by the 
war ; the divisional cavalry and the command of the artillery. 

Mounted Infantry Scouts—It was found that the invisibility 
of modern battle formations and the powerful fire effect of modern 
weapons made it a necessity that the otticer directing the action should 
himself at all times be able to form an appreciation of the situation. 
To do this he requires his own special organ of intelligence. 

This resulted in the formation of detachments of mounted 
infantry scouts in each infantry regiment. These proved to be of 
great value. They frequently carricd out all the duties of reconnais- 
sance and security for detached bodies of infantry. They were also 
attached to Cavalry Divisions, as in Mitchenko’s raid. 

In default of these mounted infantry scouts the normal require- 
ments of a Division do not exceed two or three squadrons of cavalry. 

Command of the Artillery.—This question was very acute ab 
the beginning of the war, Disputes took place as to choice of posi- 
tions, conduct. of fire, targets, tasks to be fulfilled, ete. Later on 
things settled down, and it was recognised that arguments in the 
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presence of the enemy are out of place. The real solution of the 
problem is, however, very simple :— 
The man aho bears the responsibility should exercise command. 
Lechnical Troops—One company of engineers per Division 
proved sufticient. 


CHAPTER II.—Manacement or Troops, 


The more complicated the combat becomes, the greater is the 
influence exercised by the personality of subordinate commanders. 
Co-ordination in the modern combat is ouly possible from the stand- 
point of singleness of purpose, a purpose clearly understood and 
logically pursued by all. 

Precision in orders hus given way to definiteness in the tasks 
to be carried out. 

Consequently the following principles are of importance :— 

Those who are carrying out the task should be well supplied 
with information. As regards the immediate neighbourhood the 
information should be as accurate as possible. All commanders of 
units should furnish frequent reports of the progress of events in 
their purview. In addition information as to the whole theatre of 
war should be provided as far as possible. 

Troops arriving in a section already occupicd by a large unit 
(such as a division) should at once report their presence. 

The unity of organised bodi nny corps, divisions, ctc., should 
be respected. 

Inprovised formations are fatal 


The French translator explains 
that the reference is to the Russian practice of grouping for short 
periods units drawn from differentidivisions, army corps, ete. It is not 
intended to mean that if units happen to be thrown together 
during an action they should refuse to act in harmony. 

The work to be carricd out must be very clearly defined. This 
is essential, A small omission by the superior authority not infre- 
quently results in the order being incapable of execution. 

Orders will ordinarily take the form of written notes, 
telegrams, ete. : 

Verbal transmission of orders in important matters is inadmis- 
sible. Should a case occur, however, the recipient of the order 
must write it down at once and obtain the bearer’s signature. 


REVIEWS. 


THE Scouts’ ALPHABET is a most handy little volume, which can 
easily be carried in the waistcoat pocket and the amount of informa- 
tion contained in it is certainly in inverse ratio to its bulk, 

The contents are terse and concise, and while a scout, who is new 
to the work, can see at a glance what is required of him, the trained 
man will be able, in the shortest possible space of time, to satisfy 
himself that he has forgotten nothing in his report. 


a bbidIS Us STABLE ManaGkMEN short and ver 


clearly 


The following corrections should be made in the review of 
Salamanca in the July issue :— 


Page 306, last line, delete “ and after his arrival in Madrid.” 
Page 307, 4th line, after the word “coast” add “see also his 
despatch to the same person, dated 18th August 1812 after 
his arrival in Madrid.’ 
In the marginal reference to Napier on page 306 for pages 
222-23 read pages 157-58. 


carefully revised and brought up to date by Captain Pearson, 

The book is eminently practical, and the explanations simple 
and clearly written ; the plates and maps are very well got up; and 
the new chapter at the end of the book on Military Freehand 
Sketching will be found very useful and easy to understand. 


Tactical Studies, by Major W. Ewbank, R.E. 


“This book is an attempt to help Commanding Officers in their 
work of Tactical Instruction and Students of Tactics.” The author 
has been a D. A. A. G. of Instruction and knows the failings of the 
general run of officers, and perhaps from this point of view, Chapter IV 
1s the most valuable in the book. The book is well got up, but the 
pocket for the mapsat the end is not strong enough. It would have 
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presence of the enemy are out of place. The real solution of the 
problem is, however, very simple :— 
The man rho bears the responsibility shontd erereixe commend. 
Toekaieul Troops —One company of engineers per Division 
proved sufficient. : 


CHAPTER II.—MANAGEMENT OF Troops. 


The more complicated the combat becomes, the greater is the 
influence exercised by the personality of subordinate commanders. 
Co-ordination in the modern combat is only possible from the stand- 
point of singleness of purpose, a purpose clearly understood and 
logically pursued by all. 

ek a hae ets 


Verbal transmission of orders in important matters is inadmis- 
sible. Should a case occur, however, the recipient of the order 
must write it down at once and obtain the bearer’s signature. 


ate ee a 


REVIEWS. 


THE Scouts’ ALPHABET is a most handy little volume, which can 
easily be carried in the waistcoat pocket and the amount of informa- 
tion contained in it is certainly in inverse ratio to its bulk, 

The contents are terse and concise, and while a scout, who is new 
to the work, can see at a glance what is required of him, the trained 
man will be able, in the shortest possible space of time, to satisfy 
himself that he has forgotten nothing in his report. 

“HIN ts ON STABLE MANAGEMENT” is a short and very clearly 
written little book by Brigadier-General Rimington, which will not 
only be of value to the young cavalry officer, but to any man with a 
horse in his stables. 

Feed, condition, grooming, shoeing, stables, bitting, and general 
care of the horse are all dealt with in. the simplest language, while 
the hints in Chapter VII contain a small volume of information in 
themselves, 

“Mess MANAGEMENT,” by Major L. Shadwell, is divided into 
three parts—housekeeping, mess management, and club management. 

The youngster who has suddenly been told off to “run the 
mess,” or the good-natured (though often totally ignorant) man who 
has been cajoled into “ taking over the club,” will find endless hints 
in the last two parts of the book, which may lighten their thankless 
labours considerably, while the “chota mem,” fresh from England, 
bewildered by the daily “ hisab,” “dasturi,” and the marvellously effec- 
tive “ passive resistance” of her husband's servants to her attempts at 
household reform, will find in the chapter on housekeeping a veritable 
mine of wisdom. 

The book is easy to read, and has many amusing bits, while the 
description of “chicken cutlets” on page 22 should create a boom in 
mincing machines ! 

The most useful and widely read volume by the late General 
Hutchinson, entitled * Minirary Skerenixe Mapk Easy” has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date by Captain Pearson. 

The book is eminently practical, and the explanations siniple 
and clearly written ; the plates and maps are very well got up; and 
the new chapter at the end of the book on Military Freehand 
Sketching will be found very usetul and easy to understand. 


Tactical Studies, by Major W. Ewbank, R.E. 

“This book is an attempt to help Commanding Officers in their 
work of Tactical Instruction and Students of Tactics.” The author 
has been a D. A. A. G. of Instruction and knows the failings of the 
general run of officers, and perhaps from this point of view, Chapter IV 
1s the most valuable in the book. The book is well got up, but the 
pocket for the mapsat the end is not strong enough. It would have 
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been a good thing also if the maps had had their numbers marked 
on the back in some way. There is a great deal of valuable matter 
in the book—the main portion of which is devoted to tactical schemes 
with and without solutions. We have gone carefully into a few 
of the former and do not altogether agree with the author's solutions, 
but the method of solution is good and students need not actually 
consider the author’s solution as the best way of meeting the case in 
hand. To take an example or two. In scheme 1, a Brigade is ordered 
to secure the passages of a river. We hold that this order is not 
carried out by taking up a position on the near side of the river and 
bringing fire to bear on the bridges which is what the author 
practically does do. Again in scheme 2, the Officer Commanding 
advanced party receives a distinct order from his Brigadier to march 
one company Mounted Infantry by a certain road. Without any 
reason given he advances the company by another road. In scheme 
4, a convoy is given a march of well over 20 miles to carry out 
in presence of the enemy, and as half this march is off the map 
it would have been better to have halted the convoy on the map. 
If it was intended to halt the convoy before reaching Leyton it 
would have been a good thing to let the troops know and so save 
unnecessary movements. 

There are various minor matters which require notice. The 
form of orders requires a little revising to accord with Combined 
Training, 1905 : eg., the serial number now goes at the heading and 
the hour of issue at the foot of the orders. “ By order” has been done 
away with, etc. 

Officers will undoubtedly find the book of much assistance in 
passing their examinations. 


“The Tactical Training of the Soldier,” by Patrol. 


In this book the author gives to the public his method of 
teaching the soldier “the theory of his profession.” The author, 
having tried his system for two years “ with such satisfactory results,” 
feels justified in bringing it to notice. His main object throughout 
is to make the individual soldier take an ‘intelligent interest in his 
work and so to master his profession that no situation, however 
difficult, will find him unprepared to meet it. 

2. The references throughout the text are to Combined Training, 
1908, and Infantry Training, 1902. The book, therefore, requires 
revision as the later editions of the above books have been 
considerably altered. There is a good deal of repetition of what is 
already laid down in the above text-books, but this cannot altogether 
be helped. 

3. To young officers and to those who do not work on any 
particular system of their own, the book should be of great use, 
as providing a system on which to commence work. The chapter 
on signals and communication is perhaps the most interesting. It 
is « curious fact that on this perhaps the most important part of a 
suldier's training, so little is laid down in the text-books. 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, APRIL 1906. 


(Republished for informution of readers.) 


A Red force is advancing eastwards from ABUSIR towards 
Wortu. You are in command of the Red 
PEE ie Advanced Guard, strength as per margin. 


‘ NOTICE. 


_ Tactical Scheme Competition for October 1905, (adjudication 
appearing in the Journal for July 1905). 

It is regretted that certain emendations, necessary to make 
Map H (not Map G, the latter letter being a printer's error), fit the 
scheme as set, were not made. The result of this omission has been 
to render some of the remarks by the Adjudicating Officer pointless. 
The Council consider, however, the award as made to be correct. 


By “Sranp Sure,” Capratn H. L, ANDERSON, 9TH BHOPAL 
INFANTRY, ComMANDANT, 16TH MULE CapDRE. 


APPRECIATION. 


The enemy has suffered several defeats, so much opposition is 
unlikely. In May the sun rises at 5-30 a.M. and on the 10th May 
the moon would be nearly full and on the wane, greatly facilitating 
an early start. Heights vary between 7,000 and 9,000 feet, so air 
would be invigorating and men and animals capable of great exertions. 
Nights will be cold, so greatcoats and a plentiful supply of bedding 
will be necessary, though tents must be dispensed with. Baggage and 
followers must be reduced toa minimum. As the first march will be 
a trying one, none but the fittest men and animals must be taken. My 
orders are to effect a surprise. This will be a difficult matter, as 
news spreads rapidly, and it is not casy to conceal movements when 
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been a good thing also if the maps had had their numbers marked 
on the back in some way. ‘There is a great deal of valuable matter 
in the book—the main portion of which is devoted to tactical schemes 
with and without solutions. We have gone carefully into a few 
of the former and do not altogether agree with the author's solutions, 
but the method of solution is good and students need not actually 
consider the author's solution as the best way of meeting the case in 

i theme 1. a Brive aedered 


In this book the author gives w ue pusus se o--- 
teaching the soldier “the theory of his profession.” The author, 
having tried his system for two years “with such satisfactory results,” 
feels justified in bringing it to notice. His main object throughout 
is to make the individual soldier take an ‘intelligent interest in his 
work and so to master his profession that no situation, however 
difficult, will find him unprepared to meet it. 

2. The references throughout the text are to Combined Training, 
1903, and Infantry Training, 1902. The book, therefore, requires 
revision as the later editions of the above books have been 
considerably altered. There is a good deal of repetition of what is 
already laid down in the above text-books, but this cannot altogether 
be helped. 

3. To young officers and to thuse who do not work on any 
particular system of their own, the book should be of great use, 
as providing a system on which to commence work. The chapter 
on signals and communication is perhaps the most interesting. It 
is @ curious fact that on this perhaps the most important part of a 
suldier's training, so little is laid down in the text-buoks. 
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(Republished for information of readers.) 


A Red force is advancing eastwards from ABUSIR towards 
Wortu. You are in command of the Red 


i Gospanics Mr Advanced Guard, strength as per margin. 
i erga: Fey. On the evening of the 31st March you 


bivouacked in the vicinity of ABBEVILLE. 
Next morning at 4 a.M. you receive the following telegram :— 

To O.C., Advanced Guard, ABBEVILLE. From C.S. O., Red 
force, ABUSIR, 31st. March, 3-30 A.M. 

Spies report that a blue foree estimated at an infantry division 
with 1 regiment cavalry is at Worth. Stop. We march to 
GLosTER to-day. Stop. Advance via DaAREHAM and GLosTER and 
secure the passages of the ITCHEN. 

Advancing in accordance with the above orders you meet hostile 
cavalry patrols on the line Downs HovsE—Doon Town, which 
retire before you. On passing the eastern end of GLosTER your 
vanguard cavalry comes under artillery fire from the east of the 
ItcHen. Friendly inhabitants inform you that the bridges over 
the ITcHEN were intact this morning and that a small force of one 
battery, some cavalry, and some infantry has just arrived on the east 
bank of the River ITcHEN from the direction of WortTH. 

Requirep—As Staff Officer to the G. O. C. you will write-— 

(1) An appreciation of the situation (for his use). 
(2) The orders which would be issued. 
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By “Sranp Surg,” Caprain H. L. ANDERSON, 9TH BHOPAL 
INFANTRY, COMMANDANT, 16TH MuLE CaprE. 


APPRECIATION. 


The enemy has suffered several defeats, so much opposition is 
unlikely. In May the sun rises at 5-30 a.M. and on the 10th May 
the moun would be nearly full and on the wane, greatly facilitating 
an early start. Heights vary between 7,000 and 9,000 feet, so air 
would be invigorating and men and animals capable of great exertions. 
Nights will be cold, so greatcoats and a plentiful supply of bedding 
will be necessary, though tents must be dispensed with. Baggage and 
followers must be reduced to a minimum. As the first march will be 
a trying one, none but the fittest men and animals must be taken. My 
orders are to effect a surprise. This will be a difficult matter, as 
news spreads rapidly, and it is not easy to conceal movements when 
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Villages are met with and comimanding heaghts avalable. "Phe 
enemy tinst be decerved and the objet ot the anarch concealed and 
adittvrent objective given ont, Ttowill be necessary te pet as near 
MAZALDIN: us pessibie seas te surprise it the followin tierning. A 
detour north or south oof the Moascr and Darin AbGApS would 
take too long and Pdeubtat any greater surprise would) be peossibte, 
Cuark band adjicent villages wend soon gave warning of a nerth. 
erm detour, A detour trom the seath weuld he easier from 
Kanieohawt and evidentiy the General Otheer Commanding did) net 
intend this, DT theretere select the taostdireet rente west ned the 
Darkaand Manat Abavps. the stopesare cas eveeptat Lake and 
Marpasr Nativtoand the nate of marching shomd avenge about 24 
totes an hour. ‘The minle road cor Mavi St N vat coined be utile 
for Transport, the Suppers and Meno rs inching a eressing ih neoensary 
over the Dania Atetp about 2 tides South Bast of Lane Nana. 

Tassame Pgetniy orders at ov toon the both May. 

PLAN OF ACTION, 

TD Givecont obpetive Dita (Mb. 

2 March per Lattoand Marpast Navtatoas far as whens the 
footpath tneets the mnie mead atthe boom Ateap Eat of Mana 
Raettathenee acres countiy tea peoet dboat Dinite North Rast af 
Goutwar Kerand halt there ter the a ght Dnstanee tren Manis 
about bu: wheeh with sthe oppesuen To stieutd re habe ut 
Dew stating at Soa 

3. Mike ter Masanpis neat tucttaryg do stant abeat S$ nates. 

40 Redaee trinspert and 
only fittest: men and anaes 
Ke yments SOO rth eachavel 


Hospitals. 


Aotetentn ated take 
pent GOO nthe Nuive 
peler. Taye ne Feld 


PRELIMINARY ORDERS, 
No. I.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
Minin, Dok Mog bn 


DoThe trespass per morn wb be on oly te start at 3 aw 
teaetros fo bhai Miwo baling tet 

,cy set baht peor Geran her The Sie of 
Buseem Meat oe [itu Keo 


nese velisive of sae 


x 1 300 rifles 2 lew 1 ADTINEG a ow, 
tnd see ' . F 

Gurmna Boots nee te teen Os ts wa 

rifice pA AG seat be ee, 


pglcepital riding males 


fhoted ed teow ti titet. 
SoONere Dat the tttest ten and amie. 


4 Men wal cary cere days es be dew etnetgeney rath ge 
foweds. 


peers tal ys retinas Nb ns tye days gun nad ft on te 
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5. Indents for baggage will be submitted to the Brigade Trans- 
port Officer as soon as possible. 
6. Further orders will follow. 
Time—9-30 a.M. 
J. KELLY, Masor, 
Stitt Officer, 


N.B.=-The scale as shewn in my detail of Transport would have been given to. the 
D. A. A. G. 


No. II.—Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
MAKIN, 10th Moy 1906, 
1. The enemy has been defeated and has fled to the Hills and 
Valleys west of Makin and Kaniguram. 


AS ons He is also reported to be holding Danar 

G0; Sot cones: ist 3-2: (Miam1), the capture of which place is most 

ERB. important. Kanigeram is held by us. 

Gey. 8. &M. 2. The column, as per margin, will march 
. in order of March. , e 

1st Sussex Regt. to-morrow for the capture of Danar (MIAMD), 

uae? order of halting for the night near GULMAR Kor. 

Guard. 3. The Advaneed Guard wi scles 

Beer Gere an md NI. 3. The Advance d Guard will beck ar of the 

ad N. I. camp by 5 A.M. and proceed véd the DaRRA 


Aucab-Lare Narar and Marpant NARAL 
On reaching the track about 2 miles cast of Manat Kacu, it: will 
change direction South-West and move on a point about 1 mile 
North-East of GutMar Kot. The MM. B, will follow at 300 yards 
distance. 

4, The Sappers and Miners will prepare a crossing for the 
Transport to move across the Darra ALGAD by the mule read on 
Marpani Nara. 

5. The Senior Medical Ofticer will arrange for the distribution 
of the riding mules. 

6. The Supply Ofticer will accompany the A. G. 

7. There will be a halt of 1 hour when the M.B, reaches the 
Laral Nakal, Maipant Narat heights. 

8. The O. C., Column, will be at the head of the M.B. 

Time—12 Noon. 

Copies to O. Cs, units, 

J. KELLY, Mason, 
Stow Offieer, 
No. III.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
Bivovac N. E. or Guimar Kor, With Mery 1906. 

1. The column will be ready to march on Dabar (MIAMI) at 
4-45 AM. to-morrow when detailed orders will be issued. 

2. The baggage will not be loaded till ordered. 

Time—5-30 P.M. 

Copies issued to O. Cs, units. 


J. KELLY, Masor, 
Staff Officer. 
N.B.—0.C. would be told confidentially the inteuded operations for the next day. 
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Outpesta us for Hil Wartare wenld be pat out on arrival at 
Bivotac. ‘The scheme dees net appear te eall tor these, 


No. IV.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column 
Bivot ve NOE ot Goan Kor, 12d Mey Dae 
1. Theenemy has a Rath and Aniimition Factors at MaAzanpin, 
2. The colnoin wall surprise Maa uiory, destroy the manu. 
facturing plant and endeavour to eqpture the workmen. The march 


on Davia OMIM as new eanee!l d 
3% ‘The sconts will proceediatonce the shortest wayne? WARE AL 
te the west cf Mae and ent off the encmy’s retreat im that 


direction 

4. The clahteeliniie Four companies Sussex Regent, nied e 
Colon) Tribe willadsaner abent: fonts nerth of Wakz una neeth 
Pass then stoke south-west en MAZALDIN and ent oth enemys 
retreat te the north 

5 The bet dt Four compares Test NOD, under Colonel 
Jones wil advance abeat Vonmle seuth oot Warzun at nerth Pass 
then stroke nerth-east on MAZALbIN and eat eth retreat te the south 

6. The Sapper and Minos wall thow the dott column nerth 
7 ‘Tre companies Sussex Regiment and one company dst oN 
Towall term General Reserve and tas ther with Ne g MOB 
wall proceed te Warzvn bnerth Pass. 

S. ‘The 2rd No DPowilbrencon as eseert te the bugrige vn wo 
atonee relieve the poguets of the Sassen Re vuuents and Ist No 
whoeb will be told eth te the Reserve. 

Wo Sgn ngatestbe keptup ben ween nite, and sectycy as 


Taneh as possb' observed 


10 ‘The OC) Cotumn will be with the Gener Reserve. 
Time 85 8 0 AT RELLY. Maton 
Dietated te Son Otoer, 
wesc tnbied other rs, 


reread tet N The wea h oe ce ae 


fae ere. Hewet ve ae et 


NW Mand eeu ew that tte NS ceed Be 


Thee wher pea eb oe 


emcuty atcuty. 


STAND SR 
TRANSPORT REQUIRED 


Hitt Cou pray Ss 


Greatecate and atta nh tt nee 4 
Kisiwale ee ee 1 
Pinhae oy ee 1 
Eneneer equpraet wee In : oe, 
Me decal eel oe 2 


Reserve mt.ons ab ee 1 ine eee 
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poms 
Obligatory. 
Baygaye. Ibs. 
2B. OS. at 40 Ibs. each 80 
1B.N.C. 0. NSO? tees 20... 
2N. OS. Ns eee ane Eee 
94 Rand Fete. , 15, ,, 1410. 
4 Private followers fees | nem 40... 
9 Public - iLO oy ss NOx 53s 
1,670 
Total... 26 
Add spare i 8 
Add to complete file of 3 ‘mules Tee al 
30 
Nulive Mowntain Buttery. 
Ammunition aS .. §=620 
Hospital establishinent, Mes Nn 
Miscellaneous, say about } as 38) 
Buygaye. Ibs. 
4 B. OS. at 40 Ibs. each 160)... 
3.N. OS. Po ke eee em: yee 
80 N.-C.andmen ,,15),,,, 1,200)... 
120 Drivers LD bs Tha BuO! See. 
50 Followers sp LOM eee Set B00. he: 


10 Private followers, 100,00 ,,. lOO)... 


3805 24 


Reserve rations Sle fe 8 
57 
Add 10 per cent spare... wee, 6 
63 


lat Sussee Regiment 


600 greateoats at 5} Ibs. each, 3,450 Ibs, 22 
Section Ammunition Reserve a. 86 
Entrenching tools Pes tear CU 
Kajawahs —... ae eee, 
Pakhals ea ee vas, 2 
Cooking pots nee fea 8 
Medical equipment oe tee 
Signalling —... ide awe + 
Reserve rations ee SU 


Baggage. 


44 


Total 
Mules. 


3 
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Villayes are amet with and) cemuonding heaghta avaiable. The 
enemy toust be deceived and the ohyeetot the imarch cencesled) and 
aditterent objective givenont, Tt wall be neerssary te get as near 
MAZALDIN as possibie seas te surprise it the felowing morning. A 
detour nerth or senth oof the Maxarand PD Vv ALGADS would 
take too lone and Pdoubt tany greater surprise weold) be possible. 
CHAsPR Land adjieent vila s word soon pave Warning of a north. 
em detour, A) detour trem othe oseath wet) be easier frou 
Kasieorawtand evidently the Gareral Other Commanding did) net 
intend this, Ttheretore seteet the tioost direct monte west nad ther 
Darkaund Mayet Abowps. the slopes are easy eweeptat Laie and 
Matpans Nanat and the rat wboaverags i 
nutes an hour. veduule read coe Mat wNa NAL coud be utuliged! 
for Transport, the Suppers cid Miers ticking @ ereseing if meemanury 
over the Darky Atetiabont 2unies South Bastot Lane Nunn 
Dassame Togetiny orbs at oven the both May. 


PLAN OF ACTION, 
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footpath meets the mate nad atthe th an Anew Bast ot Masa 
Kae t—thenee ners country tea poout deat Dante North Rast af 
Guawar Reroand halt there fer the nn ght Distance froma Manin 
about Do oiiles, wheeh with st che eppesuen DP shod reach atest 
Pew, starting at Saw 

3. Moke ter MAZQLOIN neat niorun distant about $ males, 

4 Reduce transport 1 te dante ated take 
only fittest menand aniieus Sass Re aeent O00 rile Neve 
Regiuents S00 nth cach ota ce ob sna das. Tike ne Fed 


Hempitals. 


PRELIMINARY ORDERS, 
No. I.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
Minin, bot Moy Don 
VoThe tree as per nore wll be no ty te startat Saat 
tertoctrosw fr Pho Maw haan foe th 
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rifice 
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5. Indents for baggage will be submitted to the Brigade Trans- 
port Officer as soon as possible. 
6. Further orders will follow. 
Time—9-30 A.M. 
J. KELLY, Mason, 
Sti Officer, 
N.B.=-The scale as shewn in my detail of Transport would have been given to. the 
D. A. A. G. 
No. II.—Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
MAKIN, 10th Moy 1906, 
1. The enemy has been defeated and has fled to the Hills and 
Valleys west of MAKIN and Kanicuram. 


AG. He is also reported to be holding Dasar 
©. 0. Col. Jones, ist N. I. 


Gurkha Scouts. (MtaM1), the capture of which place is most 
NS important. Kaxicuran is held by us. 
(oy: 8 =m. ne 2. The column, as per margin, will march 
ist Sussex Regt. to-morrow for the capture of Danar (MIAMD, 
Baggage in order of halting for the night near GULMAR Kor. 
Rest Gnard. =) ane 3. The Advanced Guard will be clear of the 
and N. I. camp by 5 A.M. and proceed vrd the DaRRA 


Aucab-Lare Narar and Mamant Nara 
On reaching the track about 2 miles east of Manat Kacu, it will 
change direction South-West and move on a point about 1 mile 
North-East of GutMar Kor. The M. B, will follow at 300 yards 
distance. 

4. The Sappers and Miners will prepare a crossing for the 
Transport to move across the Darra ALGAD by the mule road on 
Marpan1 Nara. 

5. The Senior Medical Officer will arrange for the distribution 
of the riding mules. 

6. The Supply Officer will accompany the A. G. 

7. There will be a halt of 1 hour when the M.B. reaches the 
Laral Naral, Marpant Naral heights. 

8. The O. C., Column, will be at the head of the M.B. 

Timne—12 Noon. 

Copies to O. Cs., units, 

J. KELLY, Masor, 
Stuf Officer, 
No. III.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
Bivovac N. E. of GuiMar Kor, 11th May 1906. 

1, The column will be ready to march on Dabar (MIAMI) at 
4-45 A.M. to-morrow when detailed orders will be issued. 

2. The baggage will not be loaded till ordered. 

Time—5-30 P.M. 

Copies issued to O. Cs, units. 

J. KELLY, Masor, 
Stapf Uficer. 
N.B.—0.C. would be told confidentially the inteuded uperatious for thelnext day. 
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Ontpests as for Hill Wartare wonld be peat ont on arrival at 
Bivovac. ‘The scheme dees not appear te call tor these, 


No. IV.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column 
Bivotve NOE of Gonwar Kor bad Mey 1006 

1. ‘Theenemy his a Ritleand Atatauition Factory at MAcabpis, 

2. The column wall surprise  MaAZvLbIN, destroy the taanu- 
facturing plant and endeaveur te eqpture the werkmen. “The mareh 
on Davia (Mi as new eanee! ed 

3. ‘The sconts wall procerdiatence the shortest way oo? WALER AL 
te the west af Mazvbpis and ent ooff the enemy's retreat in that 


dareetien 

$. The rtihtcoliiuie- Four companies Sussex Reganent, nteder 

mel Tribe willadvanee abont donate nerth of Wanzan ab nerth 
then strike south-west en MAZQROIN and ent oon enomyrs 

retreat te the nerth 

DO The bettie Four companies: pst NOD. under Cobre} 
Jones will advance about Voile south of Warzcn ub north Pass 
then strike nettheeaestion MAZaLors and cut eth retreat te the sath 
The Sapper cand Miners willfedew the ett celumn nerth 

7 Two companies Stisse x Reviment and one company bacoN 
Towill term a Gieneral Reserve and tear ther with No 3 MOB 
will proceed te Warzvbkatnorth Pass. 

S. The 2nd No Dowill perma as eseort) te the tugs age and aw 
atenee relieve the prqnets of the Sassy Reimeuts aod bet Nod 
which will be teld oth te the Reserve. 

SS gnalliaggiaust be ke ptop between nite, and seeTe ey ae 


Wah as peas tte observed 
10. ‘The OO. Coluion will be with the Gener Reserve. 


Time - $M JORELLY, Meron, 
Thictated to Stn Ores, 
asscrubled others, 


Ned 


em uty etiluty 


eothat te Scan ie thartte NS Dheeewh oer we 


Thewe whee pee eho 


fpart fee era serve ae eaten 


TMTANEO Stn” 


TRANSPORPT REQUIRED 
NOP Con pug Sey eece a d Mevaes 


Gretecta und anoint 
Koval 

Pusha ric 

Big eer cq preene ae 
Meetical 

Ke serve mt.ons wet ane 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, 


JANUARY 1906. 


Mules. 


—_"_—. 
Obligatory. Baggage. 


Baygaye. Ibs. 
2B. OS. at 40 Ibs.each = 80 
1B.N.C.0. a) eee 20-2 
2N. OS. lac We pags BO ae 


94 Rand Fete. 15, 1410 
4 Private followers lOve ay +0 
9 Public in lOe Se Pn 90 


1,670 | 
Total... 26 11 
Add spare we 8 1 
Add to complete file of 3 mules ste il 
30 12 
Native Mountain Buttery. 
Ammunition res Faldy  2O 
Hospital establishment, we 8 
Miscellaneous, say about 4 ta 38 
Baggage. Ibs. 
4 B. OS. at 40 Ibs, each 160)... 
3.N. OS. OLDIES. ops 45 3 ive 
80 N.-C.andmen 4,15, ,, 1,200)... fe 
120 Drivers pd ay BUOY cee vs 
50 Followers lO ea” See 00! a, ms 
10 Private followers, 10,4, 4, 1000, aa 
BB805 24 
Reserve rations es we 8 a 
57 tee 
Add 10 per cent spare... ee 8 
63 
Ist Sussee Regiment 
600 greatcoats at 5} Ibs. each, 3,450 Ibs. 22 oe 
Section Ammunition Reserve we 86 By 
Entrenching tools ia tan ME . 
Kajawahs... aha aan = 
Pakhals ie eee eee MELD aa 
Cooking pots on fae Ot ass 
Medical equipment ie vce 08 oH 
Signalling —.. ase ie oh on 
Reserve rations ee 6 


63 
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Total 
Mules. 
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Males, 


— . 
Oblyatery. Baggage, 


Bopper, Vos. 
20 Otticers at dO Tbs each Sao 
HOO Rw EF 2 200,04, P2000 
BO Pabhe tollowers,. LO). 800 
2O Private ,. Pies (Lek ee 200 


In seo pod 
Add 10 per cent eee ve 10 
Add ta cotnpl te file of 3 mutes ae : 


Wi 
CuasaND 
Pe Notone La tentey, 


SUD Greatenats at $0 tbo each ace ES 
etion Amimeiition Reserve eos abla 


Entrenehins tedls a on on 
Kajawals wa aS 2 
Water ear ae oe 6 
Cochine prots me ie o 
Medica Fayrspmie ut an bees ali 
Srmalons a ne + 
Le serve rations Mee Ses 6 
Bry prges Ihe 
TOR Os 7 at Os cach boo 
STE NL On Rend B.S rey 
2op pe fedlowa ns TD ee ade” SECU 
Lo Private ° Mi Oo 6 osha 4 
Ae a es 
Ni 
A TO pereont: spear tes S 
Add tas forte thee Ta tants s as i 
‘iy 


Srothonay 
Coiba seats a 
POD Greateaateat § Halak 


Come ts pty 

Ber pege, ihn 
hoo sie Me, Woo, 
PN.0 ie - ia 


foo Row FP. Poeo 


Netlapae aes ~ 


Torus 


Total 
Mules. 
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C ; Mules. 
For 2nd Native Infantry Regiment as above... ae 156 
Add riding mules, say os) ae ee 50 


; Granxp TotaL is 692 
For convenience of caleulation, say Pos ies 700 
Length of column. 


Infantry in file—Transport single file, ete.. as the Gurkha scouts will 
be well ahead I have not considered them in length of column. 


Yds. 
Van Guard, 2 Coys, Sussex Regt. 100 at 1 yard per file. 
Distance 100 
A. G. 


Main Guard, 4 Coys, ‘Sussex Rest. 200 
Re 3M. B. a v.40 
4 Coy. Sappers and Miners... 100 


Distance ee vee 800 

M.B (ie Native Infantry we 250 
si * (Baggage wk + 2,100 at3 yards per mule. 

400 of 2nd Native Infantry... 200 

R. G. [Dain he oe 200 

100 of 2nd Native Infantry Ray 50 

Add for 86 Machine-Gun mules ve 108 

4,10# 

Add 20 per cent for opening out wee 820 

4,928 


Total length equals roughly about 3 miles. 
REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


The adjudication of the best solution in January’s competition 
has proved no easy task ; 20 solutions were received, and several of 
them are almost of equal merit. 

The problem would not be an easy one in actual warfare, and all 
officers will agree that the chances against. complete success would 
be considerable. The scheme was, however, intended to give an 
example of the problem presented to a staff officer to the O. C. 
a flying column during the late operations in: Waziristan, There 
seems no doubt that MAZALDIN is too far off to admit of a surprise 
at the end of a long night march. A’ night march over rocky ground 
is very fatiguing and the distance seems prohibitive. Most of the 
solvers are agrecd that the only possibility to get within striking 
distance of MAZALDIN at the end of the first march and to. trust 
to deceiving the enemy as to the real objective. Some solvers go the 
length of suggesting that the troops at Makitand KaNiGcRam 
should be utilized for the purpose of deceiving the enemy still 
further by feints. For purposes of schemes it is absolutely necessary 
to work on the “date” given. On service it might be possible to pur- 
suade the G. VU. C. that a little extra assistance would be beneficial ; 
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bat then again the GOO. Cl onght have pood reasons fer refusing 
that assistance. On spor therefore, itis wiser te confine ones 
strictly to the material placed at one's disposal. 

vera solvers fiuled te grasp the scheme. One solver com- 
mences with the asstimption that “no date bemgs given, he can select 
his own time of year.” 

The date was carefully given in the scheme, as the operation 
would only be possible at certain seasens of the year, Severw pwolvers 
omit te note the tact that they ware asked te place themselves in the 
position of at Statt Otheer ty Cetonel Xo” 

Tn the winning solution by tand Sure” the method of sure 
reunding the village seems open te centenin Tt would appear wiser 
to move on WarszvKaAL NARAP In a eoncentmted foree, and then te 
arminge for surrounding the sillage Nightinarches across country an 
always dithealt, while Che teore mune rons the columns and the loner 
the distance te eover, the wreater the dangerof taaliure, Ae WARZUK AL 
Narvb is one nate from the village. at wonld almiest seem poauble te 
tse ita a place of asetibly trom which the various eolutins intght 
Ve diverted so an te bean Jrevtien betere dawns ‘The risk of pret 
ture discovery: weuld appear ne greater than with several columns 
Dlandsring aw peseountty inthe dak, white the ehanees of eelamos 
going astray or faling te keep te ther timings: would be lewcned 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY JOURNALS. 
FRENCH PAPERS. 
By Carrain W. L. J. Carty, R.A. 


REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 
New Rifle Bullets. 


The May number provides an excellent survey of the stage 
of development at which the modern rifle cartridge has arrived. The 
ballistics of the rifle have been hitherto developed on the lines 
of an increase to the initial velocity of the bullet. And the weight 
of this latter has been kept as high as possible, with the object of 
obtaining the density of transverse section necessary to maintain a 
sufficient reserve of energy at long ranges. Of two projectiles of the 
same calibre, and fired with the same initial velocity, but of 
different weights, it is evident that the heavier represents the greater 
momentum; the energy lost in overcoming the same resistance 
represents a smaller portion of the initial energy, consequently the 
velocity decreases less rapidly, and therefore the range is greater 
than that of the lighter projectile. 

The sectional density—ce., the weight per square centimetre of the 
transverse section—gradually increased from the 20 yranenes of the 
muzzle-loader to the 31 grenunes of the modern breech-luader with 
smokeless powder. Moreover, since the total weight of the projectile 
is an important factor in the foree of recoil (which must be kept 
within certain limits to avoid affecting the accuracy of fire), the 
increase of sectional density of necessity led to a decrease of calibre, 
which came down from 11 mim. to about 8 wm. in most of the 
European armies. 

Fonowing the same plan, in some countries better results have 
been sought by decreasing down to 65 nun. with a muzzle velocity 
of 730m. And asa matter of fact these rifles give better ballistics 
than the 8 mm. calibres with 620 m. initial velocity. But to adopt 
a new calibre, and consequently a new rifle is a matter of considerable 
financial importance. Endeavonrs have therefore been made first 
in France, and then in Germany, to improve the ballistic results 
by merely altering the projectile and the propellant, without altering 
the rifle, except for the sights and cartridge chamber. 

The new type of cartridge termed the “ balle D” in France and 
the “cartouche S” in Germany doubtless denotes a state of transition 
(perhaps preceding the automatic rifle, or a new propellant), But it 
must be said that it has given a much greater dangerous zone at 
decisive ranges, although both weight and sectional density have been 
decreased. ‘This is only an apparent: paradox. Actually, the advan- 
tage is obtained from the greater imtial energy, which is so large 
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villages are met with and commanding heights available. The 
enemy must be deceived and the object of the march concealed and 
a different objective given out. It will be necessary to get as near 
MazaLpIN as possible so as to surprise it the following morning. A 
detour north or south of the Manai and Darra ALGADs would 
take too long and I doubt if any greater surprise would be possible. 
Cuapral and adjacent villages would soon give warning of a north- 
ern detour. A detour from the south would be easier from 
Kaniccram and evidently the General Officer Commanding did not 
intend this. I therefore select the most direct route west vid the 
Darra and Manat ALGADs; the slopes are easy except at LARE and 
Marpany Naral, and the rate of marching should average about 23 
miles an hour. The mule road via Matpant Naral could be utilized 
for Transport, the Sappers and Miners making a crossing if necessary 
over the Darra ALGAD about 2 miles South-East of Lake Naral. 
I assume I get my orders at 9 A.M. on the 10th May. 


PLAN OF ACTION. 


1. Give out objective Danar (MIAMI). 

2. March vidi Lare and Marpant Narat as far as where the 
footpath meets the mule road at the “l” in ALGap East of MaNnal 
Kacu—thence across country to a point about 1 mile North-East of 
Gutmar Kor and halt there for the night. Distance from Makin 
about 16 miles, which with slight opposition I should reach about 
1 pM., starting at 5 A.M. 

3. Make for MAzALDIN next morning, distant about 4 miles, 

4. Reduce transport and followers to a minimum and_ take 
only fittest men and animals. Sussex Regiment 600 rifles, Native 
Regiments 500 rifles, each exclusive of signallers. Take no Field 
Hospitals. 


PRELIMINARY ORDERS. 


No. I.—Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
Makin, 10th May 1906. 


1, The troops as per margin will be ready to start at 5 AM. 
to-morrow for DAnaR (M1AM1), halting for the 


10or,8 & night near GuLMAR Kort. The strength of 

ist Sussex Regt. 600 Intantry Regiments is exclusive of signallers. 
rifles. ay oe . 

ist. I. 500 ris. 2. Tents and 2nd reserve ammunition will 


snd Nia Scotts 100 Ot be taken. O. Cs. units will consult the 

Tien i vlawme! ginten D. A. A, G. as to scale of baggage, servants, 

50. etc., which has been reduced to a minimum. 

3. None but the fittest men and animals 

must be taken. 

4, Men will carry one day’s rations, besides emergency rations. 

oe two days’ rations. Animals two days’ grain in addition to 
loads, 
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5. Indents for baggage will be submitted to the Brigade Trans- 
port Officer as soon as possible. 


6. Further orders will follow. 
Time—9-30 a.m. 
J. KELLY, Mayor, 
Staff Officer. 
N.B.--The scale as shewn in my detail of Transport would have been given to the 
D.A.A.G. 


No. II.—Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
MAKIN, 10th Muy 1906. 
1. The enemy has been defeated and has fled to the Hills and 
Valleys west of MAKIN and KaNIGURAM. 


AG. He is also reported to be holding DaBar 
C. O. Col. Jones, ist N. I. 


Guricha Scouts’ (Miami), the capture of which place is most 
Eade ea important. KaniGuram is held by us. 
ior 8 =, 2. The column, as per margin, will march 
. B. in order of March. . 
1st Sussex Regt. to-morrow for the capture of DaBaR (MIAMD, 
magsase in order of halting for the night near GuLMAR Kor. 
« Tha +g i Vie ny y ae 
Rear Gaara ANE: 3. The Advanced Guard will be clear of the 
and N. I. camp by 5 A.M. and proceed vid the Darra 


Atgap-Lare Narar and Maipant Nara 
On reaching the track about 2 miles east of Mana1 Kacu, it will 
change direction South-West and move on a point about 1 mile 
North-East of Gutmar Kor. The M. B, will follow at 300 yards 
distance. 

4. The Sappers and Miners will prepare a crossing for the 
Transport to move across the Darra ALGAD by the mule road on 
Marpani NaRal. 

5. The Senior Medical Officer will arrange for the distribution 
of the riding mules. 

6. The Supply Officer will accompany the A. G. 

7. There will be a halt of 1 hour when the M.B. reaches the 
Laral Naral, Mawani Narati heights. 

8. The O. C., Column, will be at the head of the M.B. 

Time—12 Noon. 

Copies to O. Cs., units, 

J. KELLY, Magsor, 
Nta gf Officer. 
No. III.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 
Bivovac N. E. or GutMar Kor, 11th Muy 1906. 

1, The column will be ready to march on Dapar (MIAMI) at 
4-45 A.M. to-morrow when detailed orders will be issued. 

2. The baggage will not be loaded till ordered. 

Time—5-80 P.M. 

Copies issued to O. Cs, units. 

J. KELLY, Masor, 
Staff Officer. 
N.B.—0.C. would be told confidentially the intended operations for the?next day. 
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Outposts as for Hill Warfare would be put out on arrival at 
Bivovac. The scheme does not appear to call for these. 


No, IV.— Operation Orders by Col. X. Commanding Column. 


Bivovac N. E. or Gutmar Kor, 12th May 1906. 


1. The enemy has a Rifleand Ammunition Factory at MazaLDIN. 

2. The column will surprise MaZALDIN, destroy the manu- 
facturing plant and endeavour to capture the workmen. The march 
on Dagar (M1AM1) is now cancelled. 

8. The scouts will proceed at once the shortest way vid WALEKAI 
to the west of MazaLpin and cut off the enemy’s retreat in that 
direction. 

4, The right column—Four companies Sussex Regiment, under 
Colonel Tribe will advance about } mile north of Warzakal north 
Pass—then strike south-west on MAZALDIN and cut off enemy’s 
retreat to the north. 

5. The left column—Four companies 1st N. I, under Colonel 
Jones will advance about $ mile south of WARZAKAI north Pass— 
then strike north-east on MAZALDIN and cut off retreat to the south. 

6. The Sappers and Miners will follow the left column north. 

7. Two companies Sussex Regiment and one company Ist N. 
I. will form a General Reserve and together with No. 3 M. B. 
will proceed to WaRzAKAI north Pass. 

8. The 2nd N. I. will remain as escort to the baggage and will 
at once relieve the piquets of the Sussex Regiments and Ist N. I. 
which will be told off to the Reserve. 

9, Signalling must be kept up between units, and secrecy as 
much as possible observed. 

10. The O. C. Column will be with the General Reserve. 


Time—4-45 A. M. J. KELLY, Masor, 
Dictated to Staff Officer. 
assembled officers, 


N.B.—T assume that the Sussex Regiment and Ist N. I. have each one company 
on outpost duty. These, when relieved, become part of General Reserve as stated. 


“STAND SURE.” 
TRANSPORT REQUIRED. 


Half-Company Suppers and Miners. 
Mules. Total. 
(ee 
Obligatory. Baggage. Mules. 
Greatcoats and ammunition 5 ada ae 


Kajawahs tes ie 1 
Pakhals aie és 1 
Engineer equipment ine 16 wd ae 
Medical oe nos 2 sas Se 


Reserve rations wee oes 1 ae tee 
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Mules. 
ens oe 
Prey Baggage. 
Bugguye. 
2 B. OS. at 40 Ibs. each on 
1B.N.C.O Pe) eee ame) mee ad 
2N. OS. aL Dei) 30... ar 
94 Rand F.,etc. , 15, 4 1410 ... va 
4 Private followers 105. 3s 40... os 
9Public , 410, » 90 
1,670 ll 
Total 26 ll 
Add spare ek 28: 1 
Add to complete tile of 3 ‘mules ee | sa 
30 12 
Native Mowntain Battery. 
Ammunition ss wa. 20 
Hospital establishment _ vies ry 
Miscellaneous, say about } ie «8 ns 
Baggage. Ibs. 
4 B. OS. at 40 Ibs. each ee cee : 
3.N. OS. POD ye nosy a oh 
80 N.-C.andmen ,15 , » ‘ene See es 
120 Drivers lS Cy AROO> cree eel 
50 Followers elt 4 me 2800) Se Mea: 
10 Private followers ,, 10 ,, 100... a 
3,805 24 ees 
Reserve rations ets Be 
57 ae 
Add 10 per cent spare... 3. 76 = 
63 
Jat Sussec Regiment 
600 greatcoats at 5} Ibs. each, 3,450 Ibs. 22 oD 
Section Ammunition Reserve 36 ose 
Entrenching tools : 6 $8, 
Kajawahs 2 soe 
Pakhals 12 ie 
Cooking pots 7 on 
Medical equipment 6 Be 
Signalling... ao 4 on 
i 6 . 


Reserve rations 


443 


Total 
Mules. 


42 
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Baggage. Ibs. 
20 Officers at 40 Ibs. each 800 
600 R. & F. » 20, ,, 12,000 


30 Public followers, 10), ,, 300 
20 Private _,, LOLS 3 200 


13,300 101 
Add 10 per cent seer Ae 
Add to complete file of 3 mules wy 


111 


GRAND 
Ist Nutive Infantry. 
511 Greatcoats at 44 Ib. each Pome 3 
Section Ammunition Reserve we 36 
Entrenching tools bey wie IG 
Kajawahs a emer) 
Water gear a8 wo. 6 
Cooking pots as cae “20. 
Medical Equipment mee we 6 
Signalling Se | 
Reserve rations ite Stu 18 
Baygaye. Ibs. 
10 B. Os.’ at 401] bs. each 400 
511 N. Os? Reand F.15_,,,, 7,665 
20 Public followers” 10 ,, ,, 200 
16 Private + LOY 2555p LOOM Se, 
8425... 
387 
Add 10 per cent spare we 8 
Add to complete file of 3 mules 1 
96 
Stat, say, AN 


Gurkha scouts ep 
101 Greatcoats at 44 Ibs. each 
Cooking pots. 


Buyguye. Ibs, 
1B.0. aes a 40 
1N. 0. ves mee 15 
100 R. & F. oe 1,500 

1555 


Add spare... 


JANUARY 1906. 


Mules. 
_eaeww/v——\!"1"” 
Obligatory. Baggage. 


TOTAL 


Total 
Mules. 


204 
309 


Be 
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Mules. 
For 2nd Native Infantry Regiment as above iy 156 
Add riding mules, say a ‘an ee 50 


: Graxp ToTaL - ... 692 
For convenience of calculation, say iy ts 700 
Length of column. 


Infantry in file—Transport single file, etc.. as the Gurkha scouts will 
be well ahead I have not considered them in length of column, 


Yds. 

{ Van Guard, 2 Coys, Sussex Regt. 100 at 1 yard per file. 
Distance 100 
A. G. 4 Main Guard, 4 Coys, Sussex Re sh 200 
Re 3M. B. 400 
$ Coy. Sappers and ‘Miners we 100 
Dista ance we 800 
fist Native Infantry | we 250 

M. B. | Bagyage «+» 2,100 at 3 yards per mule. 
400 of 2nd Native Infantry w. — 200 
R. G. 4 Distance ws. 200 
100 of 2nd Native Infantry nee 50 
Add for 86 Machine-Gun mules w=: 108 
4,108 
Add 20 per cent for opening out ve = 820 
4,928 


Total length equals roughly about 3 miles. 


REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


The adjudication of the best solution in January’s competition 
has proved no easy task ; 20 solutions were received, and several of 
them are almost of equal merit. 

The problem would not be an easy one in actual warfare, and all 
officers will agree that the chances against complete success would 
be considerable. ‘The scheme was, however, intended to give an 
example of the problem presented to a staff officer to the O. C. 
a flying column during the late operations in Waziristan. There 
seems no doubt that MAZALDIN: is. too far off to admit of a surprise 
at the end of a long night march. A night march over rocky ground 
is very fatiguing and the distance seems prohibitive. Most. of the 
solvers are “agreed that the only possibility to get within striking 
distance of MAZALDIN at the end of the first. march and to trust 
to deceiving the enemy as to the real objective. Some solvers go the 
length of suggesting that the troops at| Makim and KANIGURAM 
should be utilized for the purpose of deceiving the enemy’ still 
further by feints. For purposes of schemes it is absolutely necessary 
to work on the “date” given, On service it might be possible to pur- 
suade the G. O. C. that a little extra assistance would be beneficial ; 
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but then again the G. O. C. might have good reasuns for refusing 
that assistance. On paper, therefore, it is wiser to confine oneself 
strictly to the material placed at one’s disposal. 

Several solvers failed to grasp the scheme. One solver com- 
mences with the assumption that “no date being given, he can select 
his own time of year.” 

The date was carefully given in the scheme, as the operation 
would only be possible at certain seasons of the year. Several solvers 
omit to note the fact that they were asked to place themselves in the 
position of a “ Staff Officer to Colonel X.” 

In the winning svlution by “Stand Sure” the method of sur- 
rounding the village seems open to criticism. It would appear wiser 
to move on WaARzAKAI NaRal in a concentrated force, and then to 
arrange for surrounding the village. Night marches across country are 
always difficult, while the more numerous the columns and the longer 
the distance to cover, the greater the danger of failure. As WARZAKAI 
Naral is one mile from the village, it would almost scem possible to 
use it as a place of assembly from which the various columns might 
be diverted so as to be in position before dawn. The risk of prema- 
ture discovery would appear no greater than with several columns 
blundering across country in the dark, while the chances of columns 
going astray or failing to keep to their timings would be lessened. 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY JOURNALS. 
FRENCH PAPERS. 
By Caprain W. L. J. Carey, RA. 


REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 
New Rifle Bullets. 


The May number provides an excellent survey of the stage 
of development at which the modern rifle cartridge has arrived. The 
ballistics of the rifle have been hitherto developed on the lines 
of an increase to the initial velocity of the bullet. And the weight 
of this latter has been kept as high as possible, with the object of 
obtaining the density of transverse section necessary to maintain a 
sufficient reserve of energy at long ranges. Of two projectiles of the 
same calibre, and fired with the same initial velocity, but of 
different weights, it is evident that the heavier represents the greater 
momentum; the energy lost in overcoming the same resistance 
reer a smaller portion of the initial energy, consequently the 
velocity decreases less rapidly, and therefore the range is greater 
than that of the lighter projectile. 

The sectional density—z.¢., the weight per square centimetre of the 
transverse section—gradually increased from the 20 grammes of the 
muzzle-luader to the 31 gramunes of the modern brecch-loader with 
smokeless powder. Moreover, since the total weight of the projectile 
is an important factor in the foree of recoil (which must be kept 
within certain limits to avoid affecting the accuracy of fire), the 
increase of sectional density of necessity led to a decrease of calibre, 
which came down from 11 mm. to about 8 mm. in most of the 
European armies. 

Following the same plan, in some countries better results have 
been sought by decreasing down to 65 mm. with a muzzle velocity 
of 730 m. And asa matter of fact these rifles give better ballistics 
than the 8 mm. calibres with 620 m. initial velocity. But to adopt 
a new calibre, and consequently a new rifle is a matter of considerable 
financial importance. Endeavours have therefore been made first 
in France, and then in Germany, to improve the ballistic results 
by merely altcring the projectile and the propellant, without altering 
the rifle, except for the sights and cartridge chamber. _ 

The new type of cartridge termed the “ balle D” in France and 
the “curtowche S” in Germany doubtless denotes a state of transition 
(perhaps preceding the automatic rifle, or a new propellant). But it 
must be said that it has given a much greater dangerous zone at 
decisive ranges, although both weight and sectional density have been 
decreased. ‘This is only an apparent paradox. Actually, the advan- 
tage is obtained from the greater initial energy, which is so large 
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that the reduced density has no effect, except at ranges at which it 
is of little importance. The high initial energy with a lighter 
projectile requires a higher muzzle velocity, and the result is a 
greater resistance of the air (which increases as the square of the 
velocity). To diminish this disadvantage the shape of the projectile 
has been altered, the conical part being longer than the diameter. 
Thus by increasing the initial velocity and altering the shape 
the improvement in ballistics is as great as has hitherto been obtained 
by reductions in calibre. 

It is remarkable that this lengthened form of head was not dis- 
covered earlier. It is asserted that it has no injurious effect on the 
stability of the projectile. Hitherto great importance has always 
been attached to the perfect centring of the projectile in the bore, 
and for this reason the cylindrical portion was invariably lengthened 
as much as possible. : 

It is still more remarkable that according to official reports the 
same rifling suits the new projectile and the old. On the other 
hand it is stated that the stability of the new bullet is far from 
perfect, and that its accuracy is by no means as great as the official 
view would have us believe. 

The tendency of the projectile to “ wobble ” (papilloner) is shown 
by the fact that the fine copper threads uscd to measure the initial 
velocity turn the new bullets out of their course in a most extra- 
ordinary manner, whereas the old projectiles never deviated from the 
line. In clay the old bullets made straight perforations. The new 
ones take an erratic course following the line of least resistance, and 
are usually found point to the rear. This explains the small penetra- 
aan into wood at short ranges, a circumstance unknown with jacketed 

ullets. . 


The French Cartridge with the “ D” Bullet. 


As the large size of the base of the Lebel cartridge allows of a 
larger charge, it is filled with 3°1 grammes of a new and improved 
powder. The velocity at 25 a. from the muzzle is 700 metres per 
second, which with a weight of 128 grammes represent an energy of 
344 kilogramme metres. The cigar-shaped bullet is 39°3 millimetres 
long and has a maximum diamcter of 83 millimetres. Thanks to an 
alloy of copper there is no need for a jacket. ‘This homogeneous 
composition reduces the possibility of deformation to a minimum, and 
consequently increases the penetration. ‘Che reduced diameter of the 
base of the bullet is not a new invention. The Prussian fusil bullet 
in 1841 was of this shape. 


The German “8” Cartridge. 

The charge of powder lamine of a new composition is 3-2 
grammes. The velocity at 25 am. is 860 m. The proiectile is 28 
millimetres in length, diameter (maximum) S2 millimetres; the 
hardened lead core has a steel jacket +5 millimetres thiek, 
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Comparative Table of some Modern Cartridyes. 
a ee ee 


i} 
3.5 ape | «ae» | Mannli- (English) 
Swiss »| Mauser dD «Ss 
ae sa, [hebel 86) “gs | Bullet. | Bullet. | her | Axite 
1900. |375-303 
Donn 
| 
Calibre in mm... U5 8 ra) 8 v9 65 765 
Weight of bullet in 138 rf W7 | les 10} 1071 12-9 
yr: | 
31 208 30) 256 | 2071 31 28-2 
610 635 610 726 875 740 830 
Initial energy in|. 270 a2) ete Bi} 390 294 453 
kym. i 
Pressure in Ay por | 2,600) tion | 2,200 |. =e 3,200 | 3,700 
cm. 
Initial energy in 61} 621] 632] &ss 80 SS] 9-98 
kym per em. | \ 
Height of trajectory MW} os] 102 Bet 69 TN 6 
at 1,000 metres 
in metres. i 
ne en ee ' 
Artillery mutters on the continent. 
The competition between the rival artilleries is not less keen 


than heretofore. The April number chronicles the rearmament of the 
batteries of the German Guard, XIV, XV and XVI Corps with the 
new gun, called the “new model, 96.” This gun is not unlike the French, 
The breech closing arrangement is the Ehrhardt single movement 
wedge. The calibre is 7:7 cm. The shield is perpendicular, with an 
opening for gun and sights. The lower part is jointed and can be 
lifted clear of the ground. The carriage is much like the French, 
except that brackets are made of two V-shaped pieces. No spade is 
used. The horse artillery gun is some 50 hy. lighter than the field 
artillery gun. It is not known whether the wagons are protected. 

In France the latest. idea is the conversion of the existing four 
gun batteries into six gun batte This is due to the Germans, in 
spite of General Von Rohne having adopted the six gun unit. The 
July number remarks that there are not sutticient trained Captains 
to command the batteries, and sarcastically comments on the cheerful 
prospect before the man who now has all he can do to manage four 
guns and 24 vehicles, whereas in the future he will have six guns and 
30 vehicles under his orders. 


Military Automobiles. 

The automobile forms the subject of much discussion in conti- 
nental armies at the present day. The April number, commenting 
oa the Swiss manauvres of 1905, devotes some space to the question 
The maneuvring division, it appears, was provided with an 18 H. P 
machine, which rendered excellent service over the most difficult 
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roads, and, best of all, had no breakdowns. The author epitomises 
the experience gained somewhat as follows :— 

The auto-car enables orders, ete., to be carried in all directions 
with the utmost rapidity. (This is especially valuable during a mobi- 
lisation.) Reconnaissance is greatly facilitated. Positions are inspected 
without difticulty. A divisional commander can visit his troops and 
personally give his instructions. For instance, on one occasion the 
commander of the manceuvring division had three columns advanc- 
ing from different places situated far apart. He was present at the 
concentration of two, and might have gone to the third. 

Again, a commander using an automobile confers at his ease 
with his staff, consults maps, dictates orders, ete. Senior officers 
generally avoid the fatigue incidental to long rides, and retain the 
clearness of brain necessary to appreciate a situation or come to a 
decision. 

The author recommends a corps of volunteer motorists. He 
gives a round figure of 50 machines as being required for the Swiss 
field army. These he thinks there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing. The personnel should wear a distinctive uniform. 

An important point in his opinion is that the Federal Govern- 
ment should maintain a reserve of patrol. Further, the question of 
tractors and lorries should be borne in mind. 

In the May number the Austrian correspondent records the 
formation of a volunteer motor-car corps in that country. The 
military authorities have taken the matter up in carnest and the 
Intendance is conducting enquiries on the following lines + 

1. Theory and practice of all new inventions and improvements 
in auto-vehicles. 

2. Compilation of all information affecting the automobile. 

3. Acquisition and trial of all machines and rules for their 
employment, care and preservation. 

4, Theoretical and practical instruction of officers and troops in 
the use of motor vehicles. 

5. Maintenance of a register of all private and military machines. 
Publication of a list of chauttcurs, drivers and motor-cyclists of all 
ranks. 

6. Maintenance of a register of all auto-cars in foreign armies. 

It is proposed to hold an annual course of instruction lasting 
one month. It is hoped to create in this way an auto-mobile park 
which will form the centre for all experiments, ete. Captain Wolf, 
a well-known motorist, and Vice-President of the Austria Motor Club, 
will be at the head of the new service. 

The August number gives a further description of this club. 
The fundamental principles of the organisation are said to be— 

1. The automobile volunteer corps is intended to assist the army 
in the field, especially by undertaking the transmission orders and 
reports. 

2. The Imperial Minister of War in communication with the 
Minister of National Defence is responsible for the strength of the 
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corps and its instruction. The President of the Austrian Automobile 
Club is responsible for carrying out the measures necessary for its 
organisation. 

3. The members of the corps engage to serve with the army in 
war ren 

4. The President of the A. C. A. is the commandant of the 
corps. 

5. In peace time the commandant, under the instructions of the 
Minister of War, carries out the summonsing and_ posting of volun- 
teers. In war this is done by the army administration. 

6. At all drills, ete, the volunteers wear a special uniform, and 
on field service they wear in addition a belt and side-arms. They 
have the right to wear the uniform on certain occasions when not on 
duty. 

7. Every volunteer is paid 15 crowns for a car, 6 for a cycle, 
also fuel for the machine and allowances for lodging and travelling. 

In war time volunteers who are neither officers nor cadets receive 
the salary of a first lieutenant. Those who bring a car receive field 
compensation of 1,000 crowns, for a cycle 200 crowns. 

8. There are two uniforms—field service and review order. 

The uniform consists of a blue motor cap with the imperial 
eagle, and a winged wheel, a blue tunic with green piping, yellow 
buttons and yellow braid shoulder-straps, grey breeches, yellow 
gaiters and boots, officers’ cloak grey, a yellow belt with pouches, and 
arevolver ina yellow pouch worn on a shoulder belt. In review order 
the breeches are replaced by blue trousers with a green stripe and 
the revolver by a sword. 

The example of this new organisation is being followed in 
Bohemia where automobile clubs have organised manoeuvres of 
volunteer motor-car corps with excellent results. 

The experiments with automobile traction for artillery, baggage 
trains, etc., have been very successful. 


Swiss Manwuvres in 1905. 


The April number offers some interesting remarks on the Swiss 
1905 manewuvres, The portion dealing with auto-cars has already 
been referred to. The next subject of remark is the telephone. The 
uses of this device for military purposes are as numerous as_ they 
are varied. During a battle the telephone maintains close and con- 
stant communication between the several statts, and between the out- 
posts and the main body. This enables orders to be transmitted, 
and reports from cavalry patrols to be despatched, with the greatest 
rapidity. On the march itsclf the telephone is not so useful. But 
it may be possible by using the existing telephone lines along the 
roads to establish communication between the main body and 
advance guard, or between fractions of the main body. On the 
other hand in the combat the advantages of the telephone cannot be 
denied. The ancient dramatic idea of a general directing the 
fight from the top of a hill in full view of the enemy has long ceased 
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to represent the facts. Under modern conditions a “rafule” of 
shrapnel would dispose of the “ brilliant staff” in a few seconds. 

In reality the general is far away from the firing line, safe 
from shell fire in some hollow of the ground, behind a wood or a 
house. 

It is here that he receives reports and issues orders availing 
himself of every advantage that modern science places at his dis- 
posal. Telephones, telegraphs with or without wires, helios, all are 
used; the reasons being that the field of battle is very extensive, 
and that movements of orderlies under fire in the open have become 
absolutely impossible. 

In these manauvres the staff of the manwuvring division on 
one occasion was at Schlossuyl. The commanding officer was in 
constant telephonic communication with his left wing, 54 killometres 
away, and also with his balloonists at Richigen, 24 killometres from 
Schlossuy]. : : 

A regular staff of telephonists is recommended for the army and 
a list of all places where telephones exist should be kept up. In this 
way the full value of the telephone could be obtained. 

Balloons. 

These were very uscful though perhaps rather apt to multiply 
reports unnecessarily. It is suggested that a trained statf officer 
should form a permanent feature of the balloon section. Otherwise 
errors in observations are not infrequent. The balloon might be 
employed to convey signals to troops, which are now inpertectly 
given by trumpet. 


New Invisible Uniforms. 


The question of uniform is attracting no little attention. 
In the June number the German correspondent describes some 
experimental uniforms worn by the 145th Infantry before the 
Emperor at Metz. Two companics wore a grey which has been 
under trial for some time. Two others wore a greyish green 
uniform; tunic with po buttons neutral colon trousers 
and helmet the same green as the tunic, with yellow fittings ; green 
haversack with yellow leather strap; Three narrow green cartridge 
ouches on the belt; mess tin covered with green ‘imaterial, bread 
ee and water bottle the same; boots not. blac ked. ‘This a found 
to be a very fairly invisible uniform. The April number has an 
interesting article on the Swiss experiments in the same direction. 
Elaborate comparative trials were carricd out to ascertain the 
relative visibility of various shades and colours The result. was in 
favour of light grey. ‘This has the disadvantage of being easily soiled, 
but it) was found that the colour washed well and better than dark 
shades. Facings might be of any colour; dark green with black 
piping and yellow buttons will be tric 

The head dress has formed the subject of much discussion. It 
must protect the head trom heat, cold, and rain. Lt must. therefore 
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be waterproof. It must not hinder the soldier from firing in any 
position. Lastly it must be light and well balanced. 

The two types which best answer these requirements are the 
helmet and the shako. These will be covered with cloth of the same 
colour (light grey) as the uniform. The material will be cork, with 
a metal crest on the helmet. 

The tunic is to be replaced by a loose jumper (vareuse). This 
will have pockets on the chest, and in the skirts, one of which will 
ge all round the garment. The collar may be stand up or turn 

lown. 

Putties will be tried. 

The July number has an interesting summary of the matter. 
All European armies, it says, are experimenting with uniforms. The 
points to be considered are numerous, but there is one on which all 
are agreed. That is, that under modern conditions the uniform 
must be as invisible as possible. This invisibility is the property 
of neutral colours on a light ground, as opposed to dark shades. 

It has taken 20 years to arrive at this conclusion. In 1881 the 
English in the Transvaal were forced to acknowledge the unsuitability 
of their scarlet and blue uniforms, and hastily improvised khaki. 
The lessons of the experience, however, were not taken to heart by 
armies in general, and the dark coloured gold-laced uniforms 
continued in use. 

It needed the more striking example of the war in the Far 
East to impress the gravity of the situation on the military world. 
The Japanese had a black uniform, the Russians wore dark green. 
From the first affair on the Yalu the unsuitability of the dark 
shades was evident. Every man showed up clearly against the 
greyish yellow background of the terrain, and offered an excellent 
mark to the enemy. 

The result was the introduction of khaki into the Japanese 
army there and then. Now, in peace time, khaki is the working 
dress of every Japanese soldier. 

Since this instructive example civilised armies have been 
experimenting with light colours. 

The latest French idea is a greyish blue uniform of natural 
wool. The jumper (vareusc) trousers and cape are all of the same 
material. The head dresses are a stiff kép2 and a helmet of colonial 
pattern. 

In Russia, however, in spite of the experience of the war, the 
dark green tunic is to be retained. But the greyish blue trouser 
is to be introduced into the infantry, as well as the other arms. 
The fact that of 22 members of the Committee on the uniform 
question only two had been in Manchuria may have something to do 
with this curious decision. 


New Swiss Artillery Drill. 
The June number gives a long extract from the new Swiss 
artillery drill, a few of the chief points in which may be noted though 
G-2 
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there is nothing really new. The guiding principle all shronge 
ore to be to show that artillery is the auxiliary arm, and the 
rules abound with axioms such as these :— 

Infantry action decides the combat. Artillery fire prepares the 
way for the infantry advance, checks the opposing infantry, occupies 
the attention of the adversary’s artillery, and supports its own 
infantry. Artillery action should consequently be m constant and 
intimate connection with that of the infantry. 

The infantry deployment is the starting point of all artillery 
action. The sole end and aim of artillery is to support the infantry 
with its fire, and to exert all its power to enable the infantry to obtain 
the superiority and keep it. And to ensure that this end may be 
attained the artillery must be so employed that its superiority of fire 
may be absolute. 

Generally speaking the réle of artillery is— 

On the offensive :— 

To silence the enemy’s artillery, which arrests the progress of 
the attacking troops. 

To destroy material obstacles to the advance. 

To compel the defending infantry to take cover, and 
consequently to be silent or shoot wildly. 

To facilitate the advance of the attacking infantry by 
enveloping the enemy’s line in a cloud of smoke. 

To prevent any movement of the adversary’s reserves. 

On the defensive :— 

To arrest the advance of the enemy’s infantry. 

To relieve the defending infantry from the enemy’s artillery 
fire so that it may be able to check the advancing of the 
enemy’s infantry with its own rifle fire. 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
By Masor H. W. R. SENior, p.s.c., 20TH INFANTRY. 


Internationale Revue weber die gesamten Armeen und 
Flotten, June to August and Supplements :—The manceuvres this 
year in Germany are said to have for their principal object the 
division of the question as to the best formation of the Army Corps 
whether these should consist of three Divisions or continue to be 
formed of two Divisions. 

Now that the oficial accounts of the Japanese losses is becom- 
ing known it is scen that these have been far greater than was at 
first thought. In the Franco-German war the German losses were 
40,743 killed, 88,837 wounded. In the late war the Japanese losses 
have been 80,378 killed, 170,129 wounded. The Japanese losses have 
been thus nearly double those of the German. Though this war last- 
ed longer than that of 1870-71 yet the total number of Japanese 
employed is much smaller than that of the German armies. Another 
interesting point of comparison is that of the loss of officers in pro- 
portion to the number of non-commissioned officers and men. 
Among the Germans 1 officer fell for every 20 of the rank and file, 
whereas among the Japanese the proportion was only 1 to 37. 

The question of the colour and invisibility of uniform has been 
troubling the military authorities of all the armics of the world. The 
experiences of the late war have made the Japanese fix on khaki, 
using drill for summer and serge for winter wear. This example 
has been followed by the Chinese, whose present tendency is to imi- 
tate with slavish minuteness the outward form of things Japanese. 
The United States of America also have decided in favour of khaki after 
many experiments. Denmark has fixed on a greenish-grey as the best 
colour for the uniforms of her army. The Danish experiments 
brought out the fact that all colours were equally visible on the sky- 
line with the blue sky as a background. Sweden is inclined to 
adopt a grey-green coat whilst retaining the blue trousers, with which 
her soldiers are at present clothed. Germany has not as yet ecme to 
any decision but is experimenting with greys and grey-greens. Italy, 
partly from conviction partly trom motives of economy, seems inclined 
to rest satisfied with its present light blue-grey colour. In Austria 
extensive experiments have been carried out with cloths of earth- 
colour, grey and khaki. The favourite colour so far appears to be 
the light-grey, which has long been worn by the Imperial Tyroleso 
Jégers. This summer, however, further experiments are to be made 
with unbleached linen and fustian. Switzerland, which had at first 
determined on retaining dark-blue, has now inclined to light-grey, 
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but has not as yet come to any definite decision. France also has not 
as yet fixed on any colour but seems to favour an undecided blue 
called “gris de fer” with buttons and badges of oxidised metal. In 
Russia the whole question is being considered by a special Committee 
under the presidency of General Batjanotf. Here, however, it is 
more a question of equipment and other such details, as the Russians 
seem satisfied with the invisibility of their traditional grey clothing. 
Norway declares that among the ice and snow of her northern lati- 
tudes dark-blue is the best and least visible colour. Among the green 
fields and forests of Europe the Continental Powers find that khaki 
requires some admixture of grey or green to be really invisible. 

The best of the three numbers under review contains an account 
of the great parade in Tokio, in which details from every Division, 
employed in the war took part and marched past before the Emperor. 
It is noteworthy that Japan as the result of one of the “lessons of the 
war” has increased the number of yearly admissions of officers to the 
Staff College from 50 to 100. 

French Supplement No. 88 gives an account with two pictures 
of the German field wircless telegraph apparatus, which has been used 
so successfully in South-West Africa, 

Beiheft No. 75 contains a full account of the Turkish Army. 
No. 76 discusses the highest command of the French forces, and, while 
acknowledging that France has made great strides in the command 
of her armies and her fleet, considers the part that politics play in 
the choice of her War and Naval Ministers as a great evil The 
author also thinks that the numerous “conseils” and “ comités” 
which govern the French forces form a machine, whose parts are too 
complicated for smooth working. 

No. 76 is devoted to a review of our “ Combined Training, 1905,” 
which the German author considers to be a very great advance on 
that of 1902. He praises especially the manner in which the offen- 
sive spirit is emphasised in this little book. The only fault he can 
find is that there is too much about the attack and defense of 
prepared positions, and that the case of two opponents meeting with- 
out either having prepared a defensive position beforehand is in- 
sufficiently considered. 

Die Militiirische Welt, June to August :—The first two numbers 
are devoted to a celebration of the Austrian arms in 1866, and natur- 
ally to the Italian ficld where these arms were more successful than 
in Bohemia. The last number has an interesting illustrated account 
of the military missions, which have gone to Persia with a view to 
instructing the Persian forces. An excellent review of Russia after 
the war is to be found in this number as the author remarks ‘“ Dark 
is Russia’s present, darker is her future !” 
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4. At 5-30 p.m. your force is disposed as follows -— 
Rear Guard { 2 Sections Mountain Battery WAzarkar N, 
tise : 2 Battalions. 
(1 Mountain Battery GURBAZ. 
| } Co. Sappers and Miners. 
Main Body. 2} Battalions. 
Field Hospital. 
(2nd line transport of force. 
4 Squadron Cavalry Manal Kacu. 
Advanced Guard. | 1 Section Mountain Battery, 
4 Battalion. 
5. Required— 
(a) An appreciation of the situation with a brief description 
of your proposed plan. 
(b) The orders you issue that evening. 


(This competition will close on the Ist March 1207. Solutions received after that 
date will not be considered.) 


TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, OCTOBER 1906. 


References ave to a Map which will be supplied to intending 
competitors who should forward their names, together with the sum 
of Re. 1. to the Secretury of the Institution from whom they will 
receive all instructions, 


GENERAL IDEA. 


1. A Red (Southern) army is operating some 10 miles east of 
the limit of the map against a Green (Northern) army. 

2. The camel road by the Large Lar. P. and KaNIGURAM is one 
of the lines of communication of the Red army. 

3. Red army has detached a force to Dotor to contain Green 
forces which are to the northward of that place. This detached 
force is dependent on a depot at KaniGuUraM for its supply, and 
in order to protect its own communications is obliged to retire by 
WazaRKAl north to GURBAZ on the approach of two Green forces, 
a western one moving southward from DaMsaRE NaRal and 
an eastern one moving south-west from DaRtAWASTI. 

4. The rivers are in Hood, the BARIALA and SHAWAL streams 
are impassable except at the crossing west of GULBAZ. 

5. The inhabitants, armed tribesmen, are on the whole friendly 
to Red, but are inclined to marand if opportunity offers, 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


1, You are in command of the Red detached force, strength as 


Saatum Gavel per margin, and arrive with the main etl 
b fountain Batterios. at Gubbaz at 5 pM. on April 2n 
Co. Sappers & Miners 
$ Battalions Infantry. having marched from Doror that morning. 
Fe eect pack. Your rear guard has been engaged during 
mules carrying 2 days’ the day with the Western Green force which 
supplies. - 
has halted near Mursau. 
Your advanced guard has been ordered to secure the KHINA 
Nara 
2. At 5°30 pM. you receive information from the advanced 
guard cavalry that Green troops are occupying the KHINA NARAlL 
3. Reliable information gives the strength of the Western Green 
force as four Battalions, the Eastern one as three Battalions, each force 
eight mountain guns and a few Mounted Infantry ; you also learn that 
the Eastern force commenced to pass HaIpaR KiiEL at 11 A.M. that 
morning. 
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4. At 5-30 P.M. your force is disposed as follows :— - 
2 Sections Mountain Battery WazarKal N. 
Rear Guard, 2 Battalions. J 
1 Mountain Battery GuRBAz, 
| } Co. Sappers and “Miners. 
Main Body. 23 Battalions, 
1 Field Hospital. 
(2nd line transport of force. 
4 Squadron Cavalry Manali Kacu. 
Advanced Guard. { 1 Section Mountain Battery, 
3 Battalion. 
5. Required— 
(4) An appreciation of the situation with a brief description 
of your proposed plan. 
(b) The orders you issue that evening, 


(This competition will close on the Ist March 1207, Solutions received after that 
date will not be considered.) 
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be waterproof. It must not hinder the soldier from firing in any 
position. Lastly it must. be light and well balanced. 

The two types which best answer these requirements are the 
helmet and the shako. These will be covered with cloth of the same 
colour (light grey) as the uniform. The material will be cork, with 
a metal crest on the helmet. 

The tunic is to be replaced by a loose jumper (vareuse). This 
will have pockets on the chest, and in the skirts, one of which will 

‘o all round the garment. The collar may be stand up or turn 
lown. 

Putties will be tried. 

The July number has an interesting summary of the matter. 
All European armies, it says, are experimenting with uniforms. The 
points to be considered are numerous, but there is one on which all 
are agreed. That is, that under modern conditions the uniform 
must be as invisible as possible. ‘This invisibility is the property 
of neutral colours on a light ground, as opposed to dark shades. 

It has taken 20 years to arrive at this conclusion. In 1881 the 
English in the Transvaal were forced to acknowledge the unsuitability 
of their scarlet and blue uniforms, and hastily improvised khaki. 
The lessons of the experience, however, were not taken to heart by 
armies in general, and the dark coloured gold-laced uniforms 
continued in use. 

It needed the more striking example of the war in the Far 
East to impress the gravity of the situation on the military world. 
The Japanese had a black uniform, the Russians wore dark green. 
From the first affair on the Yalu the unsuitability of the dark 
shades was evident. Every man showed up clearly against the 
greyish yellow background of the terrain, and offered an excellent 
mark to the enemy. 

The result was the introduction of khaki into the Japanese 
army there and then. Now, in peace time, khaki is the working 
dress of every Japanese soldier. 

Since this instructive example civilised armics have been 
experimenting with light colours. 

The latest French idea is a grevish blue uniform of natural 
wool, The jumper (vareuse) trousers and cape are all of the same 
material. The head dresses are a stiff kept and a helmet of colonial 
pattern. 

In Russia, however, in spite of the experience of the war, the 
dark green tunic is to be retained. But the grevish blue trouser 
is to be introduced into the infantry, as well as the other arms. 
The fact that of 22 members of the Committee on the uniform 
question only two had been in Manchuria may have something to do 
with this curious decision. 


New Swiss Artdlery Dra. 
The June number gives a long extract from the new Swiss 
artillery drill, a few of the chief points in which may be noted though 
G2 
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be waterproof. It must not hinder the soldier from firing in any 
position. Lastly it must be light and well balanced. 

The two types which best answer these requirements are the 
helmet and the shako. These will be covered with cloth of the same 
colour (light grey) as the uniform. The material will be cork, with 
a metal crest on the helmet. 

The tunic is to be replaced by a loose jumper (vareuse). This 
will have pockets on the chest, and in the skirts, one of which will 
go all round the garment. The collar may be stand up or turn 
down. 

Putties will be tried. 

The July number has an interesting summary of the matter. 
All European armies, it says, are experimenting with uniforms. The 
points to be considered are numerous, but there is one on which all 
are agreed. That is, that under modern conditions the uniform 
must be as invisible as possible. ‘This invisibility is the property 
of neutral colours on a light ground, as opposed to dark shades. 

It has taken 20 years to arrive at this conclusion. In 1881 the 
English in the Transvaal were forced to acknowledge the unsuitability 
of their scarlet and blue uniforms, and hastily improvised khaki. 
The lessons of the experience, however, were not taken to heart by 
armies in general, and the dark coloured gold-laced uniforms 
continued in use. 

It needed the more striking example of the war in the Far 
East to impress the gravity of the situation on the military world. 
The Japanese had a black uniform, the Russians wore dark green. 
From the first affair on the Yalu the unsuitability of the dark 
shades was evident. Every man showed up clearly against the 
greyish yellow background of the terrain, and offered an excellent 
mark to the enemy. 

The result was the introduction of khaki into the Japanese 
army there and then, Now, in peace time, khaki is the working 
dress of every Japanese soldier. 

Since this instructive example civilised armics have been 
experimenting with light colours. 

The latest French idea is a greyish blue uniform of natural 
wool. The jumper (vareuse) trousers and cape are all of the same 
material. The head dresses are a stiff kept and a helinet of colonial 
pattern. 

In Russia, however, in spite of the experience of the war, the 
dark green tunic is to be retained. But the yrevish blue trouser 
is to be introduced into the infantry, as well as the other arms. 
The fact that of 22. members of the Committee on the uniform 
question only two had been in Manchuria may have something to do 
with this curious decision. 


New Swiss Artillery Drill, 
The June number gives a Jong estract from the new Swiss 


artillery drill, a few of the chief points in which may be noted though 
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there is nothing really new. The guiding principle all throuch 
Appean to be te show that artillery is the ausilary arm, and the 
rules abound with auioms such as these 

Infantry action decides the combat, Artillery fire prepares the 
way for the intantry advance, checks the oppesing infantry, occupies 
the attention of the adversiry’s: artillery, and supporte its own 
infantry. Artillery action should consequently bean constant and 
Intimate connection with that of the infantry. 

The infantry deployment is: the starting point of all artillery 
action. ‘The sele end and aun of artille ‘ry is to support: the infantry 
with its fire, and toexert all ite power to © ‘nable the infantry to obtain 
the superiority and keep at, And te ensure that this end may be 
attained the artillery must be so employed that its supenority of fins 
tuay be absolute, 

Generally speaking the role of artillery is— 

On the offensive -— 

To mlence the enemy's artillery, which arrests the progress of 
the attacking troops. 

To destroy material obstacles to the advance, 

To compel the defending infantry to take cover, and 
consequently to be silent or shoot wile ty. 

To faciitate the advance of the attacking infantry by 
enveloping the enemy's tine ina cloud of smoke. 

To prevent any movement of the advensiry’s reserves. 

On the defensive -— 

To arrest the advance of the enemy's infantry 

To reheve the defending intantry from the © nemy's artillery 
fire so that at may she able to check the advancing of the 
enemy's infantry with ite own nile tire 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
By Masor H. W. R. Senior, psc, 20TH INFANTRY. 


Internationale Revue weber die geasumten Armeen und 
Flotten, June to August and Supplements:—The manwuvres this 
year in Germany are said to have for their principal object: the 
division of the question as to the best formation of the Army Corps 
whether these should consist of three Divisions or continue to be 
formed of two Divisions. 

Now that the official accounts of the Japanese losses is becom- 
ing known it is seen that these have been far greater than was at 
first thought. In the Franeo-German war the German losses were 
40,743 killed, 88,537 wounded. In the late war the Japanese losses 
have been 80,378 killed, 170,129 wounded. ‘The Japanese losses have 
been thus nearly double those of the German. Though this war last- 
ed longer than that of 1870-71 yet the total number of Japanese 
employed is much smaller than that of the German armies. Another 
interesting point of comparison is that of the loss of officers in pro- 
portion to the number of non-commissioned — ofticers and men, 
Among the Germans 1 ofticer fell for every 20 of the rank and tile, 
whereas among the Japanese the proportion was only 1 to 37. 

The question of the colour and invisibility of uniform has been 
troubling the military authorities of all the armies of the world. The 
experiences of the late war have made the Japanese fix on khaki, 
using drill for summer and serge for winter wear. This) example 
has been followed by the Chinese, whose present tendency is to imi- 
tate with slavish minuteness the outward form of things Japanese, 
The United States of America also have decided in favour of khaki after 
many experiments. Denmark has fixed on a greenish-grey as the best 
colour for the uniforms of her Danish experiments 
brought out the fact that all colours were equally visible on the sky- 
line with the blue sky as a background. Sweden is inclined to 
adopt a grey-green coat whilst retaining the blue trousers, with which 
her soldiers are at present clothed. Germany has not as yet come to 
any decision but is experimenting with greys and grey-greens. Italy, 
partly from conviction partly froin motives of economy, seems inclined 
to rest satisticd with its present light blue-grey colour. In Austria 
extensive experiments have been carried out with cloths of earth. 
colour, grey and khaki, The faveurite colour so far appears to be 
the light-yrey, which has long been worn by the Tmperial Tyroleso 
Jégers. ‘This summer, however, further experiments are to be made 
with unbleached linen and tustian. Switzerland, which had at first 
determined on retuning dark-blue, has new inclined to hyht-grey, 
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but has not as veteome te any definite decision. France also has net 
as yet fived on any colour fat seems to faveur an andeend)d blue 
called" arin fer with buttons and dives ot oxidised mnetal In 
Russa the whole question as bang considered by a specnal Committee 
under the presideney oot Generd Batpanett There, however, ato as 
Thore a question et equipment and other such details. as the Kassians 
sccm satisfied with the anvisbalins of thar Gradittenal grey clothing 
Norway dechines that amotge the tee and snew of her nerthern lati: 
thdes dark-bhie as the best and least visible cefour Ameng the green 
fields and terests of Europe the Continental Powers tind that khakt 
requires some adionv tine of grey cer gecn te be really invisible, 

The bestat the three numbers under review contains an aecount 
of the great parade an Tokio a which detals from every Division 
etuployed in the war ae pourtand tnarched past before the Enaperor. 
Tras ete worthy that Japanias the resalt et one of the the ssons of the 
war hosanereasd the number of yearly adiuissianis of ctheem te the 
Stath Colla trom SO te Loo, 

French Sopphoinent Neo Ss gives an account with two pictans 
et the German ted wiretess tet graph apparatus, which bas been used 
sesuecesstally in Senth West Ate a, 

Keohett Noo 75 contains ao tull account of the ‘Turkish Amy 
No Thdiseusses the highest cotimiimned ot the French torees, and while 
wehnowled ang that Bronce has made great stiles an the cotmand 
otherarmies and her thet, considets the part that polities play ana 
the che eto her Warand Naval Ministers as a great mt The 
wuther also thinks that the mime tous ‘corned and vcemitea” 
Whidh yevern Che Fronch toress tortin a inachine, Whose parts ane teo 
sated for stmeeth werkits 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, OCTOBER 1906. 


References are to a Map which will he supplied to intending 
competitors who should forward their names, together with the sum 
of Re. 1. to the Secretary of the Institution from whom they will 
veceive all instructions. 


GENERAL IDEA. 

1. A Red (Southern) army is operating some 10 miles east of 
the limit of the map against a Green (Northern) army. 

2. The camel road by the Lane Lar. P. and Kaxicuram is one 
of the lines of communication of the Red army. 

3. Red army has detached a force to Dotot to contain Green 
forces which are to the northward of that place. This detached 
force is dependent on a depot at KaxictraM for its supply, and 
in order to protect its own communications is obliged to retire by 
WAZARKAL north to GURBAZ on the approach of two Green forces, 
a western one moving southward from DaMsaRE Narar and 
an eastern one moving south-west. from DARIAWASTI. 

4. The rivers are in Hood, the BaRIALA and SHAWAL streams 
are impassable except at the crossing west of GULBAZ, 

5. The inhabitants, armed tribesmen, are on the whole friendly 
to Red, but are inclined to marand if opportunity offers. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 
1. You are in command of the Red detached force, strength as 


| Saaadvon Cavalry: per margin, and arrive with the main ea 
2 Mountain Batterics at Gubnaz at 5 opoM. on) April 2nd, 
! Co. Sappers & Miners a Pi . 

6 Battalions Infantry. having marched from Dotor that morning. 


1Ficld Hospital. oy. Your rear guard has been engaged during 


mules voarry ing @ days’ the day with the Western Green foree which 
has halted near MURSAL. 

Your advanced gnard has heen ordered to secure the Kuna 
NARAL 

2. At 5:30 pM. you receive information| from the advanced 
gmard cavalry that Green. troops are occupying the Kitna Nara 

3 Reliable information gives the strength of the Western Green 
force as four Battalions, the Eastern one as three Battalions, each force 
eight mountain guns and a few Mounted Infantry ; you also learn that 
the Eastern force commenced to pass Harpark Kuen at TL AM that 
morning. 
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4. AL S280 Po yor force is disposed as fellows | = 
Rear Guard { 2 Scotions Monntain Battery Was vin ar, 
: 2 Batt dens. 
{1 Monntan Battery Grnnaz 
pb Co sapper and Miners. 
Main Body. 42) Battalions 


di Hespatal 
2nd line trans Portot teree, 
A Synadron Cavalry Manukau. 
Advanced Guard, 1 Secton Mountan Battery 
Q Battalion. 
5. Required — 
(a) Atappreeiation ot the situation with a bri fdeseription 
of your proposed puan 
(hy The orders yon issne that evening, 


(Das conpetr nw een re nt Ma WPT Sat ae reer el atte that 
date wl pet te oa ternt | 
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